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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


I  SHALL  make  no  apology,  by  way  of  Preface,  for  the 
enfuing  Treatife;  and  fhall  only  fhew  the  method  I  have 
followed  in  the  profecution  thereof. 

I  HAVE  divided  the  Book  into  Three  Parts. 

The  First  contains  a  fhort  Defcription  of  the  properties 
peculiar  to  the  different  kinds  of  Horfes,  viz.  their  age,  fhape, 
beauty,  and  goodnefs ;  alfo'  their  faults  and  imperfedtions, 
as  well  thofe  that  are  natural,  as  thofe  that  are  acquired  by 
habit,  or  are  caufed  by  imperfedl  cures,  or  other  ill  manage¬ 
ment.  Wherein  the  reader  is  inftrudled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Eyes  and  Feet,  and  in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  Horfe,  in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a  manner, 
that  any  one  may  from  hence,  in  a  fhort  time,  attain  to  a 
competent  fkill  in  Horfes. 
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The  Second  contains  a  fhort  Epitome  or  Abridgment  of 
Anatomy,  wherein  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe  are  defcribed  in  an 
eafy  and  inftrudive  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have 
not  fien  diiTedions,  or  attended  ledures  of  Anatomy. 

In  this  anatomical  Part  I  have  fiudied  all  polTible  brevity^ 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  omitted  nothing  that  may  give 
the  reader  a  clear  notion  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  with  the 
difeafes  and  accidents  to  whieh  it  is  expofed ;  which  I  have  il- 
lufirated  in  fevera!  Places,  from  Obfervations  on  Horfes  I  have 
feen  opened,  as  a  proper -foundation  for  underfianding  their 
difeafes. 

-  The  Third  contains  an.  Account  of  the  feveral  maladies  and 
difeafes  ineident  to  Horfes,  with  their  figns,  caufes,  and  me^ 
thod  of  cure. 

This  I  have  introduced  with  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
diet  of  horfes,  and  the  different  manner  of  Feeding,  and  other 
management,  whether  in  the  houfe  or  at  grafs ;  and  the  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  Horfes- are  expofed  by  rnifiakes  of  this  kind.  I 
Iiave  here  alfo  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  and  neceffary  cautions 
concerning  Exereile;  direcflions  for  Bleeding  ;  the  cafes  that  re¬ 
quire  Purging;  the  proper  time  and  manner;  with  many  ufeful 
helps  for  rearing  young  Horfes  that  have  been  kept  up  and 
pampered  for  fale,  and  thereby  rendered"  unfit  for  prefent  ufe. 
Alfo  the  bed:  rules  to  preferve  Health,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
accidents  that  either  caufe  ficknefs,  or  produce  fuch  ill  habits  of 
body  as  often  render  Horfes  unferviccable. 
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In  treating  the  Difeafes  I  have  rarely  confulted  any  one  an-' 
thor,  having  obferved  the  writers  on  the  fubjed:  of  Farriery  for 
the  moft  part  defedlive  or  trilling,  either  from  their  want  of 
judgment  or  fufficient  experience  3  and. therefore  I  have  defcribed 
the  diftempers  of  Horfes  chieily  as  they  have  occurred  to  me 
in  many  years  pradice,  not  only  among  gentlemen’s  horfes, 
where  I  have  had  great  variety  of  extraordinary  cafes,  but 
among  fome  hundreds  of  troop-horfes,  which  were  condantly 
under  my  care :  In  all  which  I  have  advanced  nothing  but  what 
will  be  found  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  pradice,  and  what  I 
have  had  confirmed  by  frequent  experience  ;  wherein  I  have 
ftudied  the  utmofl:  brevity,  by  avoiding  all  unneceflary  digref- 
fions  and  tedious  difquifitions,  which  might  only  have  the 
efied  to  puzzle  thofe  who  are  not,  in  fome  meafure,  verfed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  phyfic  :  And  there¬ 
fore  I  have  defcribed  each  diftemper,  whether  fimple  or  com¬ 
plicated,  by  relating  the  true  caufes  with  the  fymptoms,  as  they 
fhew  themfelves  by  their  various  degrees  and  appearances;  and 
have  clearly  diftinguifhed  in  all  cafes  where  the  fame  common 
lymptoms  are  found  in  different  difeafes,  by  other  diagnoftics 
and  figns  that  are  peculiar,  and  point  out  the  difeafe  imme¬ 
diately  treated  of ;  by  which  any  man  of  common  under- 
ftanding  may  be  able  to  proceed  in  the  cure  of  mofl;  difiempers 
with  much  greater  certainty  than  by  any  helps  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  yet  offered  to  the  Public. 

Neither  have  I  been  lefs  regardful  of  the  prognoftics,  hy 
diftinguifhing  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  and  in  thofe  that  por¬ 
tend  Danger,  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in  an 
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cafy  familiary  Way,  to  fhew  from  whence  fuch  bad  prog- 
noftics  generally  arife,  and  how  far  any  of  the  principal  parts 
are  affeded  when  thefe  appear,  fo  as  they  may  be  prevented, 
or  that  a  fudden  turn  may  be  given  to  remove  the  ill  difpoh- 
tion  that  produces  them.  And  this  I  look  upon  to  be  of  fuch 
confequence  to  the  right  underftanding  the  difeafes  of  Horfes 
and  their  cures,  that,  without  fome  inhght  into  thefe  things,  - 
it  is  impofiible  to  pradife  with  any  certainty  or  fafety. 

I  HAVE  alfo  taken  notice  of  the  Incurable  cafes  of  Horfes, 
whether  thofe  proceeding  from  natural  defeds,  or  from  acci¬ 
dents  ill  cured ;  likewife  thofe  where  the  cure  may  be  both 
uncertain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tedious  as  to  exceed  the 
value  of  the  'Horfe.  All  which  I  have  defcribed  in  a  manner 
that  ignorant  pretenders  to  Farriery  may  be  fo  far  convinced, 
as  not  to  undertake  impolTibilities ;  and  that  the  owners  of 
Plorfes  that  are  incurable,  may  not  be  impofed  on  by  fuch  per- 
fons,  nor  keep  Horfes  to  be  only  an  ufelefs  and  tirefome  Ex¬ 
pence. 

.  •  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  pofUbleto 
render  this  work  of  public  ufe,  by  treating  the  fubjed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  thofe  who  have  already  attained  to  any  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  difeafes  of  Horfes,  will  find  I  have  advanced  no¬ 
thing  but  what  will  perfedly  agree  with  their  own  experience ; 
and  to  fuch  this  Treatife  will  be  a  great  help;  and  mud:  alfo  be 
the  means  to  inftrud  thofe  who  are  unacquainted,  or  have  had 
but  little  infight  into  fuch  things,  having  not  only  fiudied  the 
greateft  plainnefs  every  where  throughout  the  whole,  but 
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given  feveral  inftances  of  very  extraordinary  cures,  and  made 
many  ufeful  difcoveries,  which  I  hope  may  tend  greatly  to  the 
prefervation  of  our  Horfes.  And  as  this  was  my  chief  defign 
in  compiling  a  new  Treatife  on  the  difeafes  and  maladies  of 
Horfes,  fo  I  have  formed  it  on  a  different  and  more  pradical 
fcheme  than  thofe  books  I  formerly  publifhed  on  that  fubjedt. 

I  have  alfo  inferted  the  eafiefl  and  cheapeft  remedies  of  all 
kinds,  fuch  as  I  have  found  the  mofl  fuccefsful  in  my  own 
pradtice,  and  may  be  readily  procured  in  the  country,  and 
many  of  them  even  in  places  remote  from  great  towns.  I  have 
likewife  given  feveral  precautions  againft  bad  drugs,  and  me¬ 
dicines  not  faithfully  and  well  prepared,  which  often  times  hin¬ 
der  the  expedted  fuccefs.  '  . 

0 

Our  Horfes  being  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  nation  im 
general,  both  in  peace  and  war,  as  well  as  of  great  ufe  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfbns  of  all  ranks,  I  judged  I  could  not  do  a  better 
and  more  ufeful  fervice  than  to  publifh  my  own  experience, 
after  fo  many  years  pradlice;  wherein  I  have  beftowed  more 
pains  and  labour,  in  rendering  it  fuitable  to  every  one’s  capa¬ 
city  and  learning,  than  if  I  had  given  it  a  fuller  fcope,  and  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  a  greater  length,  which,  tho’  it  would  have  been 
more  eafy  to  myfelf,  might  have  been  lefs  profitable  to 
others.  And  therefore,  in  regard  of  the  great  pains  and- 
time  I  have  fpent  in  compiling  fo  ufeful  a  Treatife,  I  may 
prefume  to  hope  for  fome  fuitable  encouragement  from  the.- 
Pubhc. 
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I  TAKE  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Publick,  that  I 
have  educated  my  fon  William,  with  an  intention  to  fucceed 
me  in  my  bufinefs,  he  having  been  conftantly  employed  in  it 
for  thefe  fifteen  years  pafi: ;  and  I  hope,  and  am  indeed  per-' 
fuaded,  he  will  give  univerfal  fatisfadion. 


Puke-Street,  Od.  i.  1750. 
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,  PARTI. 

Containing  the  neceflary  Things  for  the  Knowledge 

of  a  Horse, 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  Proper  Names  of  the  External  Parts  of  a  Horse. 

AS  my  intention,  in  this  fliort  treatife,  is  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
Horfes,  with  the  accidents  and  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  as 
plain  and  eafy  as  poffible  :  Therefore,  that  I  may  not  deviate  too 
far  from  the  common  method,  I  have  begun  with  the  names  of 
the  exteri>al  parts  of  a  Horfe  j  for  tho’  many  of  his  parts  have  their  names  in 
common  with  all  other  animals,  yet  he  has  others  that  cuftom  has  rendered 
peculiar  to  him  only  j  and  without  fome  acquaintance  with  thefe  terms  and 
diftindions,  we  can  neither  know  much  of  a  Horfe  nor  of  his  Difeafes. 

The  firft  thing  that  comes  to  be  defcribed  in  a  Horfe  is  his  Head,  con¬ 
fiding  offeveral  Parts,  as  the  Ears,  theNofe,  the  Mouth,  the  Forehead,  the 
Eyes  and  Temples,  &c.  The  two  hollows  above  the  Eyes,  fo  remarkable, 
efpecially  in  old  Horfes,  are  called  the  Eye-pits.  The  Forehead  is  often 
called  his  Brow }.  and  that  part  of  the  Head  which  is  the  inofl:  backward, 
where  it  joins  to  the  Neck,' is' called  the  Poll  or  Noll ;  and  the  jundure  of 
the  Head  and  Neck  the  'Onfet  or  Setting-on  of  the  Head.  The  Upper  and 
Under-Lips,  including  the  Tip  of  the  Nofe,  form  the  Mazle  j  and  the  Hairs 
that  are  fcattered  on  a  Horfe’s  Under- Lip  to  the  place  where  the  curb  of  the 
bridle  refts,  is  called  his  Beard.  The  infide  of  the  Mouth,  between  the  . 
Lower  Jaw-Bones;  where  the  Tongue  lies,  is  called  the  Channel.  The  flefliy' 
rows  that  run  acrofs  the  upper-part  of  the  Mouth,  and  are  fo  diftinguifhable 
in  young  Horfes;  are  called  the  Bars,  which  reach  almoft  quite  to  the 
Palate.  -  *  ‘ 
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The  external  Parts  of  a  Horfe. 

The  Neck  reaches  from  the  Head  to  the  Shoulders.  The  Hair  which 
grows  along  the  upper-part,  is  called  the  Mane,  and  the  part  that  is  the  moft 
arched  the  Creft,  which  in  a  fine  Horfe  full  of  vigour  rifes  femicircular,  but 
when  a  Horle  has  been  difeafed  or  ftarved  that  his  Neck  finks,  he  is  faid  to 
be  Creft'fallen. 

The  Withers  is  the  part  that  rifes  upon  the  top  of  the  Shoulders,  and  Is 
compofed  of  the  higheft  Spines.  It  is  from  the  top  of  the  Withers  that  a 
Horfe  is  meafured  to  know  his  fize. 

From  the  Withers  to  the  hind-part  of  the  Back  are  the  Reins,  which 
generally  reach  the  length  of  the  faddle  to  the  higheft  Spine  ;  and  in  fome 
long-back’d  Horfes  a  little  beyond  the  length  of  a  common  faddle.  Next 
the  Reins  are  the  Loins,  which  reach  to  the  Croup  ;  and  where  the  Crupper 
lies  is  termed  the  Channel.  The  Croup  reaches  from  the  Reins  to  the  Dock, 
and  includes  all  that  Declivity  or  Defcent  which  goes  to  the  Tail,  and  in 
men  and  fome  other  animals  is  called  the  Rump. 

The  Body  of  a  Horfe  is  ufually  called  his  Carcafs  j  fo  that  a  large-bodied 
Horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  large  Carcafs,  and  a  flender  one  to  have  a  fmall  Car¬ 
cafs  j  and  when  the  body  is  compadt  and  well  made,  he  is  faid  to  be  well 
carcas’d,  or  to  have  a  good  Carcafs. 

The  Flanks  are  fufficiently  known,  being  the  parts  on  both  fides  below 
the  Reins  which  reach  from  the  Short-Ribs  to  the  Haunches;  and  the 
Belly  is  that  which  reaches  from  the  Brisket  to  the  Sheath. 

The  Shoulders  inclofe  the  whole  Breafl  on  both  fides,  beginning  from 
the  Withers,  and  reaching  downwards  to  the  Fore-Legs  or  Arms. 

The  Arms  begin  from  the  Shoulders,  and  the  hind-part  which  points 
towards  the  Brisket  is  called  the  Elbow  ;  the  Fore-Leg  or  Arm  reaches  to 
the  Knee;  on  the  infide  runs  the  Plat  Vein,  which  is  often  opened  for 
lamenefs  of  the  Shoulders  or  diforders  of  the  Lungs.  The  part  which 
reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the  Pafiern  is  called  the  Shank ;  behind  the  Shank 
is  inferted  into  the  Heel  that  flrong  tendon  called  the  Back-Sinew,  which  is 
fo  often  fubjeft  to  be  ftrained  or  hurt. 

The  Paftern  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Shank  to  the  Foot ; 
where  it  joins  the  Shank  is  called  the  Paftern-Joint  or  the  Fetlock- Joint,  as 
fome  term  it,  from  the  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Leg  behind,  above  the  Heel,  which  is  called  the  Fetlock.  The  Pafiern  has 
a  jundure  in  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  foot ;  fo  that  the 
upper  part  next  the  Shank  is  called  the  Great  Paftern,  and  that  which  joins 
the  bone  of  the  Foot,  the  Lefifer  Paftern,  and  where  it  joins ‘the  Foot  is  called 
the  Coffin-Joint, 


The 


The  external  Parts  of  a  Horfe. 

The  Hoof  Is  often  called  the  Coffin,  and  the  bone  of  the  Foot  the  Coffin- 
Bone,  becaufe  the  Hoof  inclofes  that  bone,  as  in  a  coffin.  The  hair  that 
circles  round  the  upper  part  of  the  Hoof  is  called  the  Crown  or  Coronet. 

The  Footconfifts  of  the  Carters,  Sides,  and  Toe:  The  Quarters inclofc 
the  Heel,  compofing  the  inner  and  outer  quarter,  and  end  with  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Heel.  The  Sides  and  Toe  need  no  defeription.  The  under  part 
of  the  Foot  is  made  up  of  the  Fruffi  or  Frog,  and  the  Sole.  The  Frog  rifes 
from  the  middle  of  the  Sole,  and  terminates  at  the  Heel :  It  Is  more  foft  and 
elevated  than  the  Sole,  and  is  that  part  which  the  Farriers  fhape  like  the 
point  of  a  fpear,  when  they  pare  a  Horfe’s  Foot,  in  order  to  his  being  ffiod. 
The  Sole  is  that  plate  of  horn  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Foot, 
and  adheres  to  the  verge  of  the  Hoof,  where  the  nails  are  driven  In  fhoeing. 

In  the  hind  parts  of  a  Horfe  are  his  Haunches,  which  begin  at  the  two 
bones  on  each  fide  which  inclofe  the  Loins,  and  defeend  to  the  Ham  or 
Hock. 

The  Stifle  is  that  part  which  jets  out  from  the  edge  of  the  Thigh  towards 
a  Horfe’s  Belly,  when  he  is  in  any  adlion  that  bends  his  Leg :  It  is  the  Knee- 
Pan  of  a  Horfe,  fituated  on  the  middle  joint  of  the  Thigh,  between  the 
Thigh-Bone  and  the  Leg.  The  Whirl-Bone  is  the  upper  end  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  towards  the  Hipj  and  when  that  happens  to  be  much  fprain’d,  a 
Horfe  isfaid  to  be  Hip’d. 

The  Thigh  or  Gafeoin  begins  at  the  Stifle,  and  reaches  to  the  Ply  or 
Bending  of  the  Ham  or  Hock.  When  a  Horfe  is  round  and  plump  in  the 
Thighs,  he  is  faid  to  be  well  Gafeoin’d. 

The  Ham  or  Hough  is  the  Ply  or  Bending  of  the  Hind -Leg.  The  round 
knob  behind  is  called  the  Heel  of  the  Hock,  or  Cappelette,  according  to 
feme  writers,  and  where  the  great  Mafler-Sinew  is  inferted. 

As  the  Small  of  the  Fore-Leg  is  called  the  Shank,  fo  the  Small  of  the 
Hind-Leg  is  called  the  Inftep.  The  Paflerns  and  Feet  having  the  fame 
names  and  ufes  behind  as  before,  need  no  further  defeription. 

These  being  the-ufiial  names  and  appellations  by  which  horfemen  di- 
ftlnguifh  the  feveral  parts  of  a  Horfe,  it  remains  only  to  take  notice,  that  the 
Right-Side  of  a  Horfe  is  always  called  his  Off-Side,  and  his  Left  the  Near- 
Side,  being  that  to  which  we  always  approach  when  we  go  to  mount  or 
handle  a  Horfe.  Upon  this  we  alfo  diflinguifli  a  Horfe’s  feveral  parts ;  for 
inflance,  we  fay  the  Off- Leg  and  the  Near-Leg,  the  Off- Foot  and  Near- 
Foot,  the  Off- Eye  and  Near-Eye  j  and  fb  of  others. 


CHAP.  ir. 


The  furefl  Marks  whereby  to  know  the  Age  of  a  Horse, 


H  E  age  of  a  Horfe  is  eafily  known  by  his  Mouth  till  he  comes  Eight, 
after  which  the  ufiial  marks  wear  out.  A  Horfe,  like  many  other 
brute-animals,  has  his  Teeth  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.  his  Fore-Teeth, 
which  are  flat  and  fmooth,  his  Tufhes,  and  his  Baek-Teetb.  His  Back- 
Teeth  or  Jaw-Teeth  are  called  his  Grinders,  being  thofe  by  which  a  Horfe 
chews  and  grinds  his  provender,  and  are  in  number  twenty-four,  twelve 
above  and  twelve  below:  They  are  ftrong  double  Teeth,  with  (harp  edges ; 
but  when  a  Horfe  grows  old  they  wear  much  fmoother. 

The  firfl:  that  grow  are  his  Foal-Teeth,  which  begin  to  come  forth  a  few 
Months  after  he  is  foaled  :  They  are  twelve  in  number,  viz.  fix  above  and 
fix  below  ;  and  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  Teeth  that  come  afterwards, 
bv  their  fmallnefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  Fore-Teeth  of  a  man. 

When  a  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he  cafts  the  four  middle- 
mofl:  of  his  Foal-Teeth,  viz.  two  above  and  two  below ;  but  fome  do  not 
caft  out  any  of  their  Foal-Teeth  till  they  are  near  three  years  old.  The  new 
Teeth  are  eafily  diflinguifiied  from  the  Foal-Teeth,  being  much  flronger,  and 
almoft  twice  their  fize,  and  are  called  the  Nippers  or  Gatherers,  being  thofe 
by  which  a  Horfe  nips  off  the  grafs  when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in  the  fields, 
or  in  the  houfe  gathers  his  hay  from  the  rack.  When  a  Horfe  has  got  thefo 
four  Teeth  complete  he  is  reckoned  three  years  old. 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the  fpring  before  he  is  four 
years  old,  he  cafls  four  more  of  his  Foal-Teeth,  viz.  two  above  and  two 
below,  one  on  each  fide  the  Nippers  or  Middle-Teeth  :  So  when  you  look 
into  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  and  fee  the  four  Middle-Teeth  full  grown,  and  none 
of  the  Foal-Teeth  remaining  but  the  Corner-Teeth,  you  may  conclude  he  is 
four  that  year  about  April  or  May :  But  fome  are  later  Colts,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  little  alteration  in  the  Mouth. 

The  Tufhes  appear  near  the  fame  time  with  the  four  laft  mentioned 
Teeth,  fometimes  fooner  than  thefe,  and  fometimes  not  till  after  a  Horfe  is  full 
four  years  old  :  They  are  curved,  like  the  Tufhes  of  other  beafls.'only  in  a 
young  Horfe  they  have  a  fharp  edge  all  round  the  top  and  on  both  fides,  the 
infide  being  fomewhat  grooved  and  flatifh,  inclined  to  a  hollownefs. 

When  a  Horfe’s  Tufhes  do  not  appear  for  fome  time  after  the  Foal-Teeth 
above-mentioned  are  caft  out,  'and  the  new  ones  come  in  their  room,  it  is 
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generally  owing  to  this,  that  their  Foal-Teeth  have  been  pulled  out  before 
their  time,  by  the  breeders  or  other  dealers  in  horfes,  to  make  a  Colt  of  ^ 
three  years  old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more  faleable  j 
for  when  any  of  the  Foal-Teeth  are  pulled*  out,  the  others  foon  come  in 
their  place ;  but  the  Tufhes  having  none  that  go  before  them,  can  never 
make  their  appearance  till  their  proper  time,  njiz.  when  a  Horfe  is  about  four, 
or  coming  four :  And  therefore  one  of  the  furefl  marks  to  know  a  four  year 
old  Horfe  is  by  his  Tufhes,  which  are  then  but  very  fmall  and  (harp  on  the 
top  and  edges. 

When  a  Horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the  fpring  before  he  is  five,  the 
Corner-Teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  at  firfl  but  juft  equal  with  the  Gums, 
being  filled  with  flefh  in  the  middle.  The  Tufhes  are  alfo  by  this  time 
grown  to  a  more  diftinft  fize,  tho’  not  very  large  :  They  continue  likewifc 
rough  and  fharp  on  t^ie  top  and  edges.  But  the  Corner-Teeth  are  now  moft 
to  be  remarked;  They  differ  from  the  Middle-Teeih  in  their  be ing  more 
flefhy  on  the  infide,  and  the  Gums  generally  look  rawifli  upon  their  firft: 
(hooting  out,  whereas  the  others  do  not  look  difcoloured.  The  Middle- 
Teeth  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  but  the  Corner- 
Teeth  grow  leifurely,  and  are  feldom  much  above  the  Gums  till  a  Horfe  is 
full  five :  They  differ  alfo  from  the  other  Fore-Teeth  in  this,  that  they 
fomewhat  refemble  a  Shell ;  and  from  thence  are  called  the  Shell-Teeth, 
becaufe  they  inviron  the  flefti  in  the  middle  half-way  round,  and  as  they 
grow  the  flefh  within  difappears,  and  leaves  a  diftindl  hollownefs  and 
opennefs  on  the  infide.  When  a  Horfe  is  full  five  thefe  Teeth  are  generally 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown- piece  above  the  Gums.  From  five  to  five 
and  a  half  they  will  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  or  more  ;  and 
when  a  Horfe  is  full  fix,  they  will  be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in  fome  large 
Horfes  a  full  half-inch  above  the  Gums. 

The  Corner-Teeth  on  the  Upper-Gums  caft  out  before  thofe  on  the  Un¬ 
der  j  fo  that  the  Upper  Corner-Teeth  aie  feen  before  thofe  below  j  on  the 
contrary,  the  Tufhes  in  the  Under-Gums  come  out  before  thofe  of  the 
Upper. 

When  a  Horfe  is  full  fix  years  old,  the  hollownefs  on  the  infide  begins 
vifibly  to  fill  up,  and  that  which  was  at  firft  flefhy  grows  into  a  brownifh 
fpot,  not  unlike  the  eye  of  a  dried  garden-bean,  and  continues  fo  till  he  is 
feven,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Tooth  is  more  fi  led  up  and  even, 
and  the  Mark  or  Spot  becomes  faint,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  At  eight  the 
Mark  in  moft  Horfes  is  quite  worn  out,  tho’  fome  retain  the  veftiges  of  it  a 
long  time  j  and  thofe  who  have  not  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  may 
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fometimcs  be  deceived  by  taking  a  Horfe  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of 
eight.  It  is  at  this  time  only  when  a  Horfe  is  pad  Mark,  that  one  can  eafily 
err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a  Horfe  ;  for  what  practices  are  ufed  to  make  a 
very  young  Horfe  or  Colt  appear  older  than  he  is,  by  pulling  out  the  Foal- 
Teeth  before  their  time,  may  be  difeovered  by  feeling  along  the  edges  where 
the  Tudies  grow,  for  they  may  be  felt  in  the  Gums  before  the  Corner-Teeth 
are  put  forth  ;  whereas  if  the  Corner-Teeth  come  in  fome  months  before  the 
Tuflies  rife  in  the  Gums,  it  is  to  be  much  fufpetfled  the  Foal-Teeth  have 
been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 

I  fhall  take  little  notice  of  the  tricks  that  are  ufed  to  make  a  falfe  Mark  in 
a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  by  hollowing  the  Tooth  with  a  Graver,  and  burning  a 
Mark  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
true  Marks,  will  eafily  difeover  the  cheat  by  the  fize  and  colour  of  the 
Teeth,  by  the  roundnefs  and  bluntnefs  of  the  Tufhes,  by  the  colour  of  the 
falfe  Mark,  which  is  generally  blacker  and  more  imprefs’d  than  the  true 
Mark,  and  by  many  other  vifible  tokens  which  denote  the  advanced  age  of 
a  Horfe. 

After  a  Horfe  has  pafTed  his  eighth  year,  and  fometimes  at  feven,  nothing 
certain  can  be  known  by  the  Mouth  :  Neverthelefs  fome  Horfes  have  but 
indifferent  Mouths  when  they  are  young,  and  foon  lofe  their  Mark  j  others 
have  their  Mouths  good  for  a'  long  time,  their  Teeth  being  white,  even,  and 
regular  fometimes  till  they  are  fixteen  years  old,  and  upwards,  with  many 
other  marks  of  freflinefs  and  vigour ;  but  when  a  Florfe  comes  to  be  very 
old,  it  may  be  difeovered  by  feveral  indications,  the  conftant  attendants  of 
age,  viz.  his  Gums  wear  away  infenfibly,  and  leave  his  Teeth  long  and 
naked  at  their  roots  :  The  Teeth  alfo  grow  yellow,  and  fometimes  brownifh. 
The  bars  of  the  Mouth,  which  in  a  young  Horfe  are  always  flefliy,  and  form 
fo  many  diftindt  ridges,  in  an  old  Horfe  are  lean,  dry,  and  fmooth,  with 
little  or  no  rifing.  The  Eye-Pits  in  a  young  Horfe  (except  thole  faid  to  be 
come  of  old  Stallions)  are  generally  filled  up  with  fiefh,  look  plump  and 
fmoothj  whereas  they  are  funk  and  hollow  in  an  old  Horfe,  and  make  him 
Jookghaftly,  and  with  a  melancholy  afped:.  There  are  alfo  other  marks 
which  difeover  a  Horfe  to  be  very  old,  viz.  grey  Horfes  turn  white,  and 
many  of  them  all  over  flea-bitten,  except  about  their  joints.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  happens  fometimes  later  and  fometimes  fooner,  according  to  their  va-- 
riety  of  colour  and  conflitution  :  Black  Horfes  are  apt  to  grow  grey  over 
their  Eyebrows,  and  very  often  over  a  good  part  of  their  Face,  efpecially 
thofe  who  have  a'  ftar  or  a  blaze  fringed  round  with  grey,  when  they  are 
young.  I  have  known  two  or  three  inffanccs  of  black  Horfes  turned  white 
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and  flea-bitten  with  extreme  old  age :  However,  this  is  but  rare  ;  for  mofl 
black  Horfes  retain  their  native  colour,  except  about  their  Face,  Muzle,and 
fome  of  their  joints.  All  Horfes  when  very  old  fink  more  or  lefs  in  their 
backs,  and  fome  Horfes  that  are  naturally  low-back’d  grow  fo  hollow  with 
age,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fit  them  with  a  faddle.  Of  this  kind  are 
feveral  Spanifh  and  Barbary  Horfes,  and  many  of  the  Danifh  and  Flanders 
breed  :  Their  Joints  with  old  age  grow  alfo  fliff,  and  their  Knees  and 
Hocks  bend,  and  are  apt  to  trip  and  flumble  upon  every  the  leaft  defeent,. 
tho’  the  way  be  fmooth  and  noways  rugged.  After  which  they  are  of  little 
ufe  to  the  owner, 

CHAP.  III. 

Such  Faults  and  Defeats  as  ought  chiefly  to  be  avoided  in 

buying  of  Horses. 

T  Believe  mofl:  of  thofe  who  have  had  any  great  dealings  in  Horfes  will 
readily  agree  in  this,  that  few  things  in  common  life  are  more  difficult 
than  the  buying  of  a  Horfe  well  j  and  I  have  known  many  who  have  * 
boafted  of  their  fkill  and  dexterity  that  way,  and  made  greater  pretences  than 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  Horfes,  very  much  deceive'd.  This  is  a  matter 
that  does  not  depend  upon  a  man’s  having  more  wifdom  or  parts  than  his 
neighbours,  but  upon  long  experience,  with  a  good  tafle  or  fancy,  regu¬ 
lated  with  fome  judgment  i  otherwlfe  a  man  is  like  to  make  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  choice. 

There  are  fo  many  circumflantial  niceties  about  Horfes,  efpecially  in 
what  relates  to  the  fhape,  make,  and  goings  of  a  Horfe  ;  and  fo  much  is 
faid  about  the  marks  of  goodnefs  and  badnefs  in  Horfes,  that  it  would  fill  up 
a  whole  volume  to  recount  half  of  what  one  may  hear  talked  in  a  few  days 
upon  that  fubjedt ;  and  therefore  I  ffiall  only  here  have  a  regard  principally 
to  fuch  things  as  relate  to  a  Horfe’s  being  found  or  unfound,  as  'that  which 
more  immediately  concerns  my  prefent  province,  with  fuch  natural  defedls 
and  imperfedtions  as  render  Horfes  the  moft  unfit  for  common  ufe  j  and  fhall 
recommend  thofe  who  would  be  further  infirudted  in  fuch  matters  to  the 
writings  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaffie,  and  to  the  works  of  the  French  and 
Italian  equeries,  who  have  been  very  minute  in  all  thofe  parts  of  Horfe- 
manffiip. 

When 
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When  a  man  is  about  to  chufe  a  Horfe,  if  he  be  never  fo  good  a  judge, 
yet  he  muft  be  forced  to  take  fome  things  upon  truft,  unlefs  he  be  allowed 
a  fufficient  trial ;  for  feveral  defedls  in  a  Horfe  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they 
cannot  be  eafily  difcovered  till  a  perfon  has  had  him  a  fhort  time  in  his  own 
keeping.  If  a  Horfe  has  a  lamenefs  in  any  part  that  is  eafily  perceived  j  if 
a  Horfe’s  Limbs  are  fwelled  j  if  he  has  fpecks  or  defluxions  on  his  eyes  j  if  he 
flartles  and  flies  off  at  the  fight  of  common  objedts;  if  his  Feet  are  fo  plainly 
bad  as  to  make  him  go  cripling  along  ;  if  he  heaves  at  his  Flanks,,  and 
coughs  :  Thefe,  and  many  more  of  fuch-like,  are  defedls  that  cannot  be 
hid  even  from  thofe  who  perhaps  know  but  little  of  a  Horfe.  And  as  to  the 
fhape  and  goings  of  a  Horfe,  fome  criticize  with  more  judgment,  and  are  lefs 
guided  by  fancy  than  others ;  but  the  hidden  faults  of  a  Horfe  are  notfo  eafily 
feen  into  :  For  inflance,  fome  Horfes,  when  turned  fix  or  feven  years  old,  are 
fubjedl  to  a  dry  chronical  fixed  cough,  which  comes  upon  them  at  uncertain 
times,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  efpecially  when  fuch  Horfes  happen 
to  catch  a  frefli  cold :  Sometimes  a  Horfe  with  this  malady  coughs  feldom 
but  after  drinking  ;  fometimes  one  fhall  never  hear  him  cough  while  he  is  in 
exercife,  but  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  liable,  or  Hands  Hill  any  time  after 
riding,  he  falls  into  a  vehement  fit  of  coughing,  which  often  lafls  but  a  little 
while.  '  Sometimes  he  fliall  not  be  heard  cough  more  than  any  other  found 
Horfe  for  feveral  weeks ;  and  when  the  owner  is  ready  to  think  him  reco- 
veied,  he  fhall  fall  again  into  his  old  way  of  coughing  all  of  a  hidden,  and 
without  any  fymptoms  of. a  frefli  cold.  As  this  is  a  malady  that  cannot  be 
eafily  cured,  and  often,:  thol  nqt  always,  vcndangers.  a  Horfe’s  wind,  fo  it  is 
not  eafily  difcovered  by -any .apparent- fyifiptoms  to  the  buyer,  unlefs  by 
chance  he  fees  him  fall  into  one  of  his  fits  of  coughing  ;  for  the  method  that 
mofl  people  take  to  try  a  Horfe’s  wind,  by  pinching  the  Windpioe,  will 
make  any  Horfe  cough  dry  and  hollow’ :  So  that  a  man  by  fuch  trial  may  be 
eafily  deceived  ;  and  there  will  be  but  little  alteration  in  the  Flanks,  unlefs  a 
Horfe  be  old,  or  his  wind  pretty  far  gone. 

The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the/Eyes  is' another  things wH^rq^n  die  befl;' 
judges  aie  fometimes  mlflaken  j  for  mofl  people  regard,the  clearnefs  and^ 
traiifparency  of  the  eye,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  confijdered  ;  but  it  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Horfes,  before  they  are  fix‘yeafs  old,  have  not  that  tranfpa- 
rency  in  their  Eyes  which  they  arrive. at  iiiter,vyaj'ds,  becaufe  while  they  are 
young  and  growing  their  juices  are  vifeid  and  bajfiimic fo  that  their  Eyes 
look  thicker  or  clearer  in  proportion  as  their'  bloo'd*  and' juicb  happen  to  be 
more  or  lefs  in  a  good  Hate.  The  fame  may' b'e ‘obferved  in  all  Horfes  that 
have  colds  when  the  veflels  of  the  Eyes  are  full :  The  Eyes  at  that  time  look 
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thick  and  fometimes  Inflamed,  and  a  blow  on  the  Eye  or  a  bite  will  have  the 
fame  efFe£t  when  there  is  not  the  leaft  danger  of  Blindnefs. 

I T  is  not  therefore  always  the  clearnefs  of  the  Eye  that  denotes  its  good- 
nefs,  but  a  Man  is  alfo  to  form  his  judgment  from  other  indications,  parti-  ledg^c  of 
cularly  from  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Eye,  which  includes  not  only  the 
Body  of  the  Eye  but  the  Eye- Lids,  Eye-Brows,  and  all  the  parts  belonging 
to  it.  Many  good  ey’d  Horfes  have  a  heavinefs  in  their  countenance  with  a 
Lowering- Brow,  yet  great  numbers  of  this  afped.  go  blind  with  Catarads 
when  they  are  about  feven  years  old,  or  between  feven  and  eight,  and  feme- 
times  later.  Thefe  are  the  moft  fufpicious  where  there  is  a  Bunch  or  full- 
nels  between  the  upper  Eye-Lid  and  the  Eye- Brow,  with  a  fullnefs  round 
the  under  Eye-Lid,  fo  that  the  Eye  appears  as  if  it  was  inviron’d  in  a  Ring. 

Such  Holies  are  often  flelliy  about  the  Head  and  Jaws,  which  upon  every 
cold,  or  other  flight  accident,  expofes  them  to  defluxions  on  their  Eyes. 

When  the  Eye  is  extremely  flat  or  funk  within  its  orbit,  it  is  always  a 
bad  fign,  even  tho*  there  be  no  defluxion  or  humour  upon  it :  A  fmall  pig 
Eye  is  none  of  the  belt,  nor  a  very  large  gogling  Eye.  The  one  often  pe- 
rilhes  for  want  of  nourifhment,  occafion’d  by  fome  defed  in  the  Nerves  or 
the  Arteries  that  fupply  it  with  Blood ;  the  other  by  being  too  much  expofed 
to  accidents,  and  by  having  too  great  fupplies  of  nourifliment. 

That  Eye  is  almoft  always  weak  which  is  of  a  longilh  oval  Figure, 
efpecially  where  the  two  corners  are  narrow  like  the  lhape  of  an  Almond. 

When  the  Coat  or  Membrane  that  rifes  from  the  under  part  of  the  Eye 
happens  to  be  large  and  thick  fo  as  to  prefs  the  Eye- Ball,  and  the  Caruncle 
or  Kernel  on  the  inward  corner  next  the  Nofe  is  fpungy  and  moifl,  tho’ 
there  is  femetimes  a  remedy  for  this  defed,  yet  fuch  Horfes  in  the  end  ge¬ 
nerally  go  blind. 

When  the  Eyes  are  bad,  the  Mufcles  or  movers  of  the  Eyes  are  generally 
weak,  fo  if  the  Eye  looks  dead  and  lifelefs  the  beffc  way  of  trial  is  to  hold 
up  the  Horfes  Head  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  a  Drench  is  to  be  given, 
which  will  draw  the  Eye  upwards,  and  if  it  lemains  there  fix’d  and  im¬ 
moveable,  or  has  a  languid  motion,  it  is  a  pretty  fure  fign  the  Eye  is  bad, 
and  this  trial  will  for  the  rnofl:  part  hold  good  whether  the  Eye  be  moifl;  or 
dry. 

Some  regard  the  colour  of  the  Eye,  which  however  Is  different  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  colour  in  Horfes,  and  indeed  we  are  fo  far  to  regard 
the  colour,  that  if  the  Iris  or  circle  that  furrounds  the  Pupil  or  fight  of  the 
Eye  be  diftindl,  and  of  a  pale  variegated  Cinnamon  colour  it  always  denotes 
a  good  Eye.  For  the  Iris  is  alv/ays  mofl:  diftina:  where  the  humours  of  the 
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Eye  are  moft  clear  and  pellucid,  and  thofe  Horfes  have  the  bed  Eyes  which 
in  colour  refemble  the  Eyes  of  a  Sheep  or  CJoat,  but  few  Horfes  arrive  to 
that  perfection  of  colour  and  tranfparency  till  they  are  at  lead  fix  years  old 
or  upwards.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Iris  or  circle  round  the  Pupil  be  of 
a  dark  muddy  colour,  and  does  not  appear  diftindf  and  variegated  till  one 
approaches  near  the  Eye,  and  if  the  narrow  fky-coloured  Verge  (which  we 
obferve  more  or  lefs  in  mod  Horfes  on  the  outfide  of  the  Iris)  happens  to  be 
of  a  milky  hue,  it  is  no  good  fign.  Neverthelefs  walbey’d  Horfes  have  for 
the  mod  part  good  Eyes. 

Some  in  examining  the  Eyes  have  a  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  Horfe, 
which  I  take  to  be  no  fure  way  of  judging,  for  as  there  are  good  Horfes  of 
all  colours,  fo  there  are  good  Ey’d  Horfes  of  all  colours.  The  Grey,  cfpecially 
the  Pidgeon  or  Dove  coloured  Grey,  are  the  mod  fufpedled,  alfo  the  Iron- 
Grey  and  the  Dun,  See.  But  I  think  I  may  fay  from  Experience,  that  what¬ 
ever  colour  is  the  mod  common  among  Horfes  fo  as  to  exceed  in  number, 
abounds  mod  with  bad  Eyes.  And  I  have  obferv’d  as  many  bad  ey’d  Horfes 
among  the  Black  coach  breed  as  any  other. 

Mos  t  people  in  examining  a  Horfe’s  Eyes  lead  him  under  a  Gateway, 
or  fome  fhade,  tjiat  they  may  fee  perfectly  the  colour  and  tranfparency  of 
the  Eye,  but  the  bed  way  is  to  obferve  his  countenance  when  he  comes  firft 
out  of  a  dark  dable  into  a  flrong  light  j  for  if  he  has  any  weaknefs  in  his 
Eyes  he  will  wrinkle  his  Brow,  and  look  upwards  to  receive  more  light;  and 
if  the  Pupil  at  the  fame  time  be  large  it  is  a  bad  fign ;  and  therefore,  the  bed 
way  is  to  look  to  a  Horfe’s  Eyes  fird  in  the  diade  to  obferve  the  dimenfions 
of  the  Pupil,  and  if  that  leffens  upon  his  coming  out  into  a  drong  light,  it  is 
almpd  an  infallible  fign  that  the  Eye  is  good. 

Some  fufpedl  all  Horfes  that  dartle  to  have  bad  Eyes;  indeed  many  bad 
Ey’d  Horfes  are  apt  to  dartle:  But  a  Horfe  that  dares  and  looks  upwards 
lifting  his  Feet  high  when  he  moves,  and  as  if  afraid  to  touch  the  Ground, 
fuch  is  more  likely  to  have  bad  Eyes  than  one  that  Parties ;  for  many  Horfes 
dartle  merely  out  of  fear,  and  I  imagine  not  a  few  from  fome  defeat  in  vi- 
fion,  from  feeing  objedls  iiididindly  at  fome  di dance,  in  all  which  cafes 
the  Eyes  may  be  drong  and  durable,  tho’  many  fancy  them  to  be  weak. 
But  if  a  Horfe  frequently  Parties  when  no  object  is  before  him  that  might 
caufe  him  to  dartle,  we  may  then  fufpedt  his  Eyes  to  be  but  indifferent. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  Eye  is  generally  good  where  the  Eyelids  are  thin, 
where  the  outward  coat  or  Tunicle  of  the  Eye  is  alfo  thin  and  delicate, 
where  the  Caruncle  next  the  Nofe  is  fmall  and -dry,  where  the  Eye  is  tranf- 
parent  and  fprightly,  when  a  Horfe  has  a  bold  refolute  look,  and  takes  notice 
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■of  objects  without  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Horfe  moves  his  Ears 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  feems  furprifed  at  every  nolfe  or  motion  of  the  ' 

Hand  j  when  he  raifes  his  Feet  high,  is  uncertain  in  his  walk  or  hep,  and 
unequal  in  his  goings,  when  his  Eyes  appear  full  and*  fwoln  with  a  flelhy 
circle  round  them,  or  when  they  are  funk  or  flat,  or  of  a  longilh  oval  figure, 
when  the  outward  coat  is  thick  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  Eye-Ball,  and 
the  Glands  or  Kernels  of  the  Eye  are  fpongy  and  moifl:,  all  thefe  denote  the 
badnefs  of  the  Eyes,  and  are  often  the  forerunners  of  Blindnefs. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  chufing  of  a  Horfe  is  his  Feet,  that 
they  be  good  and  durable,  for  bad  Feet  in  a  Horfe  is  like  a  Houfe  that  has 
a  weak  Foundation,  for  fuch  an  one  will  do  but  little  fervice.  I  fhall  not 
here  take  much  notice  of  the  defeats  of  ba'd  ihoeing,  or  other  accidents,  for 
thefe  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  Place,  but  of  thofe  chiefly  which  are 
natural  to  fome  Horfes  that  expofe  them  more  than  others  to  lamenefs,  or 
at  leaft  makes  them  unfit  for  the  mofl:  common  ufes,  as  hunting  and  travel¬ 
ling. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Feet  is  reckon’d  more  eafy  than  that  of  the  Eyes,  ^  The 
and  I  have  feen  many  guefs  pretty  well  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  Horfe’s  Feet,  jedge  of 
without  any  other  examination  than  juft  to  view  them  as  he  flands  or  walks. 
However,  I  would  advife  no  Man  to  trufl;  to  fo  fuperficial  a  judgment,  for 
tho’  one  may  fee  the  form  and  Ihape  of  the  Foot  to  be  fair  and  promifing, 
yet  there  are  other  things  to  be  confidered,  without  which  a  good  Horfeman 
may  be  deceived., 

A  Horfe  may  have  a  well  made  Foot  and  well  proportion’d,  and  yet  if  it 
chance  to  be  thin  and  weak  the  buyer  will  be  difappointed  of  his  expeda- 
tions,  for  fuch  a  foot  is  liable  to  be  fpoil’d  in  fboeing,  by  travelling  on  hard 
flony  Grounds,  by  too  much  drought  in  hot  feafons,  or  by  too  much  moi- 
flure  in  winter.  A  thin  Foot  is  that  where  the  Cruft  or  horn  is  thin.  This 
may  be  eafily  feen  when  the  Shoe  is  taken  off,  becaufe  the  Verge  all  round 
the  Soal  will  appear  thin,  and  where  it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  will  winch  with  the 
leaft  touch  of  the  Pincers,  but  as  this  trial  will  feldom  be  allowed  in  buying 
of  a  Horfe,  the  beft  way  to  thofe  who  would  be  acquainted  with  fuch  things 
is  to  obferve  the  bottom  of  the  Cruft  which  is  generally  ragged,  and  where 
the  Shoe-nails  are  clench’d  and  riveted :  If  thefe  be  high  it  is  a  token  the 
Foot  is  thin,  and  that  there  has  not  been  fufficient  hold  for  the  Nails  with¬ 
out  driving  them,  a  good  way  upwards  in  the  Cruft.  In  a  thin  Foot  the 
Heel  and  Frog  are  alfo  apt  to  be  fofr  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  by  reafon 
of  the  \veaknefs  natural  to  fuch  kind  of  Foot,  it  fometimes^ turns  awryi  and 
one  point  of  theddeel  will  ftanddiigher  than  the  other,  tho’  this  may  be  alfo 
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owing  to  the  crookednefs  of  the  PdOern-joints,  and  will  fometimes  happen 
where  the  Foot  is  tolerably  ftrong,  but  is  mofl:  common  to  fuch  as  have 
weak  Feet,  and  where  it  is  fo,  the  Hoife  wears  his  Shoes  more  on  one  fide 
than  the  other,  and  often  caiifes  him  to  cut  and  go  lame  in  a  journey. 

•  Asa  thin  weak  Foot  is  juftly  reckoned  a  very  great  defed  in  a  Horfe,  fo. 
a  very  ftrong  Foot  is  not  always  the  moft  eligible,  bat  is  liable  to  feveral 
accidents.  A  ftrong  Foot  has  the  Fibres  of  the  Hoof  very  diftind,  and  for 
the  moft  part  run  in  a  ftreight  line  from  the  Coronet  to  the  Toe,  like  the 
grain  of  Oak  Lignum  Vitae,  or  any  other  hard  wood  that  ealily  fplits  ;  and^ 
tho’  fome  fuch  Feet  will  laft  very  well,  and  keep  free  from  accidents  where 
fufficient  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  moift  and  pliable,  yet  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  negleded  upon  a  long  journey,  or  much  hard  riding,  efpeclally  on 
dry  ftony  grounds,  or  when  they  ftand  long  in  a  hot  dry  Stable,  they  will 
go  lame  and  tender,  at  the  fame  time  that  no  defed  is  to  be  feen  on  the 
Foot;  for  when  the  foft  parts  within  are  bruifed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  Hoof, 
or  by  the  thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  Sole,  which  in  all  fuch  Feet  is  like 
a  plate  of  Iron,  and  when  this  happens  a  Horfe  will  be  in  pain,  and  the  true 
caufe  fometimes  not  found  out  for  a  long  time,  which  I  have  known  in  fe¬ 
veral  inftances  j  nor  is  it  eafy  to  reftore  fuch  Feet  to  a  due  temperament,  as 
will  be  {hewn  hereafter. 

W  H  E  N  a  Horfe  that  has  a  very  ftrong  Foot  takes  up  a  Channel-Nail,  or 
happens  to  be  cut  into  the  quick  with  a  fharp  Bone,  a  (harp  Flint  or  piece 
of  Glafs,  and  a  flow  of  humours  follows  upon  fuch  a  wound  or  pundure,, 
the  confinement  thefe  meet  with  from  the  ftrength  of  the  Foot  create  much 
anguith,  and  for  want  of  vent  below  frequently  caufes  an  eruption  round, 
the  Coronet,  which  proves  for  the  moft  part  troublefome,  and  makes  the 
cure  tedious  and  uncertain,  efpecially  when  fuch  cafes  happen  to  fall  into, 
bad  hands. 

I  have  known  fome  Inftances  where  the  Hoof  and  the  Sole  have  been, 
quite  loofened  from  all  their  attachments  to  the  Foot,  the  Filaments  and  Fi¬ 
bres  that  unite  the  horny  part  to  the  Flefh  being  all  torn  and  pull’d  afunder. 
by  the  thicknefs  and  ftrength  of  the  Horn,  and  where  this  happens  in  any 
degree  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  tendernefs  behind  it,,  unlefs  an  uncommon  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  greateft  inconvenlency  in  a  very  hard  ftrong  Foot,  is  its  being; 
fubjed  to  Refts  and  Fifiures,  which  cleave  the  Hoof  quite  thro’  fometimes 
from  the  Coronet  down  to  the  bottom,  and  this  kind  of  Foot  is  the  more 
eafily  expofed  to  fuch  accidents,  that  the  horny  Fibres  have  a  more  vifible 
ftreight  diredion.  than  where  tlie  Foot  is  more  foft  and  pliable;  thefe  clefts 
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being  for  the  moft  part  in  the  Quarter,  feldom  admit  of  any  other  remedy 
tlun  extirpating  the  whole  piece  that  lies  next  the  Heel,  which  defedl  is 
from  thence  called  a  fa'fe  Quarter,  where'n  the  cure  is  feldom  fo  perfedt, 
efpecially  in  the  fore  Feet,  as  to  leave  no  infirmity  or  blemilh  behind  k. 
When  the  Filfure  or  Cleft  does  not  penetrate  thro’  the  Horn,  but  makes  a 
line  on  the  Surface,  it  is  called  a  Sand  Crack,  being  very  common  in  fome 
fandy  countries,  where  the  Florfes  Hoofs  turn  dry  and  crack  with  the  hea^ 
of  the  fand.  Thefe  are  hut  little  regarded  where  the  lines  are  fuperficial  and 
not  deep  in  the  Horn,  and  are  often  cur’d  by  rafping  the  Foot,  and  keeping 
it  cool  and  moilh.  However  it  is  a  defedl  that  muft  lelfen  the  value  of  a 
Horfe,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  his  Footj  for 
when  the  Foot  happens  to  be  otherwife  bad,  thefe  blemidies  often  degenerate 
and  are  of  ill  confequence. 

The  next  defedl  I  fliall  take  notice  of  in  the  Feet,  is  of  thofe  Horfes  that 
have  narrow  Heels.  Some  Horfes  Feet  are  tolerably  good  even  where  the 
Heels  are  narrow,  but  when  the  Foot  is  hot  and  inclin’d  to  rottennefs,  and 
the  Quarters  lofe  the  round  turn  that  they  ought  to  have  as  they  approach 
the  Heel,  and  look  as  if  they  were  bent  and  pinch’d  together,  infomuch  that 
the  Heels  of  fome  fuch  Horfes  are  not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  then 
the  Foot  is  bad ;  and  the  way  that  many  take  to  mend  thefe  kind  of  Feet, 
by  hollowing  on  each  fide  the  Frog,  and  thinning  the  Quarters  to  caufe  them 
flretch  to  a  wider  Shoe  makes  them  worfcj  for  the  ftretching  out  the  Quar¬ 
ters  contracts  the  Hoof  on  the  Infiep,  and  almoft  always  turns  fuch  Horfes 
Hoof-bound  and  wire-heel’d. 

But  Horfes  often  grow  Hoof-bound  from  other  caufes,  and  in  fome  it 
proceeds  from  the  fihape  of  the  Coffin-Bone,  when  it  happens  to  be  flat  or 
hollow,  where  it  ought  to  be  rifing  and  round,  when  the  Coffin  drops  by 
thinning  the  Sole  too  much,  and  not  taking  care  to  flay  it  up  with  fluffing 
and  fplinters,  and  from  difeafes  in  the  Feet  that  leave  a  weaknefs  and  defor¬ 
mity  in  them.  But  when  a  Horfe  that  has  a  very  flrong  flinty  Foot  happens 
to  be  hoof-bound,  the  cafe  generally  turns  out  bad.  For  the  harder  the  Hoof 
the  more  it  prcflls  round  the  Inflep  and  Heel.  This  preffare  makes  the 
parts  all  round  the  Coronet  to  grow  flefliy  and  projeift  over  the  Inflep,  fo  as 
to  be  conflantly  bruis’d  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Hoof,  efpecially  when  a 
Horfe  carries  any  great  weight  upon  him,  and  by  this  means  in  the  end  in- 
gendei  s  a  Quitior,  which  creeps  fo  under  the  Hoof  that  it  can  feldom  be 
remov’d  withouv  the  lofs  of  a  quarter,  the  fame  as  when  there  is  a  Fiflure 
and  cleft,  or  rather  worfe,  becaufe  of  the  depreffion  and  binding  all  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  Foot  with  the  diftemperaiure  of  the  Coronet,  which 
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often  renders  fuch  ceres  both  very  tedious  and  imperfeft.  Therefore  this 
ought  to  be  well  look’d  into,  efpecially  in  chufing  a  faddle  Horfe,  that  his 
Feet  be  tolerably  fhaped,  fmooth  and  cool,  not  narrow  heel’d,  nor  hoof- 
bound,  neither  weak  footed,  nor  too  remarkably  ftrong,  for  mod;  Horfes  of 
this  latter  kind  are  alfo  coarfe  and  chiefly  fit  for  labour. 

Another  thing  that  ought  carefully  to  be  look’d  into,  is  that  both  his 
fore  Feet  be  of  equal  fize,  for  wherever  this  defcdt  is  the  leaft  apparent,  tho’ 
it  may  proceed  from  a  Horfe’s  ufing  one  Leg  more  than  the  other,  as  it 
happens  to  working  Men  who  ufe  the  right  hand  and  Arm  more  than  the 
left;  yet  when  one  Foot  is  fmaller  than  the  other  it  is  a  blemifli,  and  carries 
fome  doubt  that  fuch  a  Foot  may  in  time  fail  and  perilh,  even  as  thefe  do 
that  have  been  hurt  by  accidents,  or  after  old  lamenefifes  in  the  Shoulders, 
Legs  and  mufcular  parts,  where  the  Foot  at  laft  perilhes  in  proportion  as  the 
mufcular  and  nervous  parts  (brink  and  diminith. 

Another  defed:  in  Horfes  Feet,  is  when  they  are  flat  and  without  depth. 
If  fuch  a  Foot  happens  to  be  ftrong  and  the  Hoof  fmooth,  if  the  Sole  be 
alfo  firm,  and  the  Frog  no  ways  rotten  or  flefhy,  fuch  a  Horfe  will  indure 
the  Roads  tolerably  well.  But  when  a  flat  Foot  is  (hap’d  like  an  Oifter, 
has  many  rings  or  wrinkles,  if  the  Soal  be  foft,  and  the  Frog  flcfhy  and 
fpungy,  it  is  a  very  great  defed.  Some  Horfes  are  fo  remarkably  faulty  in 
this  refped,  that  the  Frog  bunches  out  beyond  the  bottom  Cruft  of  the  Hoof, 
that  their  Shoes  muft  be  made  hollow,  and  the  Plates  fo  broad  as  almoft  to 
cover  the  whole  bottoms  of  their  Feet,  to  keep  them  from  the  Ground.  But  ' 
indeed  fuch  Horfes  are  only  fit  for  draught,  and  not  for  the  Saddle. 

Some  Horfes  have  tolerably  good  Feet,  only  that  their  Heels  are  low. 
Horfes  that  have  long  yielding  Pafterns  are  the  moft  fubjed  to  this  defed, 
and  alfo  thofe  that  have  their  Paflerns  very  fmall,  (hort,  and  ftanding  almoft 
quite  upright,  thefe  have  generally  long  Heels  and  flat  Feet,  and  their  Fore- 
Legs  coming  ftreight  down  from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Foot,  without  any 
bending  of  the  Paflerns,  and  for  this  reafon  are  frequently  call’d  Goat  Leg’d. 
Many  of  the  HorLs  bred  in  the  Fens  are  of  this  kind,  have  but  an  auk- 
ward  ufe  of  their  limbs  and  make  very  bad  travellers,  and  thofe  low  heel’d 
Horfes  which  have  very  long  yielding  Pafterns,  are  apt  to  have  their  Heels 
wear  quite  to  nothing  upon  a  Journey,  and  all  the  care  imaginable  in  ftioe- 
ing  cannot  prevent  it. 

A  very  high  Heel  is  another  extreme  which  greatly  lelTens  the  value  of  a 
Horfe,  for  even  where  fuch  a  Foot  happens  to  be  ftrong  and  fmooth,  it  is 
neverthelefs,  the  caufe  of  unfleadinefs  in  a  Horfe’s  going,  cxpofcs  him  often 
to  trip  and  ftumble,  to  fprains  in  the  Coflin  and  Paftern  Joints,  &c. 
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There  is  one  kind  of  Horfe  cfpecially  among  the  coach  and  cart  breed 
very  remarkable  for  a  large  deep  Foot^  the  Horn  extremely  thick  and  fcaly, 
the  Heels  broad  and  mouldiing,  and  are  apt  to  grow  fo  very  fait,  that  the 
Farriers  when  they  go  about  to  Ihoe  fuch  Horfes,  thinking  to  eafe  them  of 
their  great  load,  and  to  bring  their  Feet  into  a  better  fize,  pare  and  rafp  them 
to  firch  a  degree,  that  they  leave  their  Feet  much  larger  about  the  Coronet 
and  Inrtep  than  at  the  bottom,  fo  that  they  always  look  as  if  they  went  up¬ 
on  Pattens,  which  is  not  only  very  ugly,  but  fuch  Horfes  are  fcldom  good 
for  much. 

A  very  large  Foot  of  any  kind  is  to  be  avoided  in  a  Horfe,  even  fuppoling 
it  to  be  in  itklf  firm  and  good.  But  when  I  fpeak  of  a  large  Foot,  I  mean 
only  when  it  is  difproportion’d  to  his  other  parts,  for  a  large  Horfe  mufi;  of 
courfe  have  a  larger  Foot  than  a  fmall  one.  But  when  we  fee  the  Foot  large 
and  the  Limb  Imall,  in  all  fuch  it  muft  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  Bones  and  Sinews  are  alfo  flender,  which  not  only  de¬ 
notes  weaknefe,  but  heavinefs  and  inaptitude  to  any  brilk  and  vigorous  adtion, 
and  are  therefore  unfit  for  the  Coach  or  Saddle,  but  to  draw  in  a  Cart  or 
Waggon  or  to  carry  a  Burden. 

Some  objedt  greatly  againft  white  Feet  as  being  generally  worle  than 
thofe  of  any' other  colour.  Indeed  when  a  Horfe  has  too  many  of  his  Feet 
white  they  do  not  always  prove  the  beft,  yet  I  have  feen  white  footed  Horfes 
have  their  Feet  fuch  as  the  ableft  Judges  could  not  find  fault  with.  When 
a  Foot  is  fmooth  and  tough,  of  a  middle  fize  without  wrinkles,  neither  too 
hard  and  brittle  nor  too  foft,  and  when  the  Heel  is  firm,  open,"  and  no  ways 
fpungy  or  rotten,  and  the  Frog  horny  and  dry,  and  the  Sole  fomewhat  hol¬ 
low  like  the  infide  of  a  Difh  or  Bowl,  whatever  be  the  colour,  fuch  a  Foot 
will  for  the  moft  part  turn  out  good,  tho’  the  dark  or  black  Hoof  where  it  • 

refembles  that  of  a  Deer  is  generally  the  beft  j  and  for  this  reafon  thofe  who 
are  the  moft  curious  about  a  Horfe’s  Feet,  do  not  chufe  fuch  as  have  much 
v^’hite  upon  their  Legs  and  Pafterns,  to  avoid  their  having  too  many  white 
P'eet. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a  Horfe  is  his  Shoulders,  that  they  are  The 
not  too  much  loaded  j  for  a  Horfe  that  has  heavy  Shoulders  can  never  move  ledge'of 
well  j  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  has  very  thin  Shoulders  with  a  narrow 
Cheft  or  Bofom,  tho’  he  may  move  brifkly  while  he  keeps  found,  yet  fuch 
Horfes  are  generally  weak,  and  the  moft  eafily  lam’d  in  their  Shoulders  of 
all  others.  A  narrow  chefted  Horfe  turns  his  Elbows  inwaids  towards  his 
Brifket,  and  his  Toes  outwards,  croftes  his  Legs  in  travelling,  and  fometinies 
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cuts  himfelf,  and  thefe  fort  of  Horfes  by  their  unfieadinefs  are  as  apt  to  trip 
and  humble  as  the  Horfes  that  are  thick  flioelder’d,  tho’  they  do  not  fo 
eafily  come  down  j  in  the  maiii  they  are  of  lefs  value,  for  if  they  happen  to 
get  lame  they  are  fit  for  nothing,  being  weak  and  flender;  whereas  thick 
fhoulder’d  Horfes  are  generally  hrong,  and  if  any  accident  happens  that  ren¬ 
ders  them  unfit  for  other  ufes,  they  will  ferve  for  a  Waggon  or  Team,  but  a 
heavy-fhoulder’d  Horfe  at  beft,  is  neither  fit  for  the  Saddle,  nor  for  a  Coach, 
nor  indeed  for  any  thing  that  requires  expedition. 

But  that  the  Reader  may  underftand  what  I  mean,  by  a  heavy-fhoulder’d 
and  thick-fhculder’d  Horfe,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  fome  Horfes 
have  their  Shoulders  full,  and  yet  no  ways  loaded  j  and  when  this  proceeds 
only  from  the  largenefs  of  the  Bones  and  j\Jufcles,  and  when  thefe  are  firm, 
and  not  loofe  and  flabby,  fuch  Shoulders  will  be  fufficiently  pliable.  All  the 
Barbary  Horfes  I  have  feen  are  of  this  kind,  and  yet  mofl  of  them  have 
mov’d  well  in  their  natural  fhort  quick  adion.  But  when  the  Shoulders  are 
loaded  with  Flefh,  and  the  Breafl  or  Bofom  is  alfo  flefliy ;  the  Mufcles  in 
this  cafe  are  generally  clog’d,  which  being  the  inflruments  of  motion,  fuch 
Horfes  can  never  ftep  out  with  freedom,  but  as  if  they  went  upon  Stilts :  But 
the  worfl  fort  of  all  others,  are  thofe  where  the  Breafl  projeds  and  hangs 
over,  fo  that  the  fore  Legs  are  placed  backwards,  and  appear  as  if  they  were 
fluck  into  a  Horfe’s  Brifket.  A  Horfe  of  this  make  is  the  mofl  dangerous 
of  all  others  to  the  Rider,  for  when  he  flumbles  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  reco¬ 
ver  him  from  falling,  becaufe  of  the  backward  pofition  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
load  that  lies  forward  upon  his  Bread  •,  and  therefore  fuch  are  abfolutely  to 
be  rtjeded. 

Some  Horfes  are  greatly  charg’d  with  Flefli,  or  rather  may  be  faid  to  be 
grofs  upon  the  top  of  their  Shoulders  and  all  over  their  Withers,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  more  an  inconveniency  than  any  hindrance  to  their  motion,  befides 
that  this  flefhinefs  often  abates  with  exercife.  It  is  a  blemifh  more  to  be 
obferved  in  Colts  and  young  Horfes  before  they  have  been  hous’d  and  broke 
than  afterwards.  We  daily  fee  Horfes  of  this  kind  whofe  Shoulders  in  all 
other  refpedls  are  flat  and  finely  mede,  and  move  almofl  as  well  as  thofe  that 
have  no  fuch  defeds. 

I T  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  thick-fhoulder’d  Horfes  have  alfo  very 
thick  fliort  Necks :  Thefe  are  ufually  the  mofl  flefhy  of  all  others,  and  are 
worfe  than  thofe  that  are  thick  fhoulder’d,  and  at  the  fame  time  fmall  and 
flender  neck’d,  having  this  additional  ill  quality,  that  they  are  almofl;  always 
„  heavy  upon  the  hand,  and  as  themfelves  are  foon  tir’d,  fo  they  foon  tire  their 
Riders. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  Shoulders  is  a  thing  very  material  in  the  choofing 
of  a  Florfe,  becaufe  his  good  or  ill  Going  depends  fo  much  upon  the  make 
and  placing  of  his  Shoulders,  tho’  thefe  who  have  had  the  greateft  experience 
will  never  fix  upon  a  Horfe  meerly  from  the  fhape  of  his  Shoulders,  becaufe 
in  this  rcfpedl:  the  befl  judge  may  be  miflaken,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  he 
fee  him  move  with  eafe  and  freedom.  Sometimes  Horfes  that  have  fine 
Shoulders  move  but  indifferently,  which  may  be  owing  to  an  over  great 
length  of  their  Limbs,  humours  caus’d  by  undue  exercife  or  other  accidents, 
and  therefore  the  befl  way  to  judge  is  from  the  motions  of  a  Horfe,  make 
him  go  at  feme  little  diftance,  and  obferve  whether  there  is  a  correfpondence 
and  harmony  between  the  motion  of  the  Shoulders  and  the  motion  of  the 
Limbs,  for  if  the  Limbs  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Shoulders,  but  the  mo¬ 
tion  feems  to  be  more  in  the  Limbs  than  the  Shoulders,  it  is  a  plain  Indica¬ 
tion  that  fuch  a  Horfe  muft  want  fieedom  in  his  Shoulders ;  but  when  the 
Shoulders,  Knees  and  Pafterns  all  act  together  in  concert,  and  have  but  one 
fpring  of  motion,  then  the  Horfe  may  be  faid  to  move  well  and  with  free¬ 
dom. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  Limbs,  which  ought  to  be  free  Limbs, 
from  Splents  and  Windgals.  The  Splents  that  grow  on  the  fiat  part  of  the 
Shank  Bone  are  of  little  confequence,  otherwife  than  that  they  are  an  Eye- 
fore;  but  when  a  Splent  is  fituated  near  the  Knee  Joint,  or  below  near  the 
Pafiern,  it  may  indanger  lamentfs,  and  if  a  Horfe  does  not  go  downright  lame 
with  it  he  will  he  exceeding  fiiff,  efpecially  afier  riding,  but  when  the  Splent  Splents. 
lies  on  the  infide  between  the  Bone  and  the  Sinew*  that  Horfe  is  in  danger 
of  incurable  Lamenefs,  and  his  cafe  is  the  worfe,  that  fuch  a  Splent  cannot 
be  eafily  remov’d  without  hurting  the  Sinew. 

Windgals  are  little  loofe  fiaiulent  Tumours,  containing  no  fuppurared  windgals. 
matter  within  them,  but  a  very  little  Moiflure  and  Air.  They  are  generally 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  back  Sinew  towards  the  Heel,  fometinies  on  the 
fore  Legs,  but  moll  frequently  behind,  and  fometimes  both  before  and  be¬ 
ll  nd,  ai.d  are  moveable  to  the  touch.  The  fame  kind  of  Tumours  are  often 
met  with  about  the  Knees  and  Hock',  but  then  they  are  always  attended 
with  Lamenefs.  When  they  come  in  the  Hocks  they  are  generally  attended 
alfo  with  a  blood  Spavin  or  V^arifie,  as  the  French  more  properly  term  it,  but 
wherever  they  happen  to  be,  they  mufi  leffen  the  Horfe’s  value  exceedingly, 
being  either  the  tffefls  of  weak  Limbs,  or  very  h.’.rd  riding  and  abufe. 

The  Limbs  fliould  therefore  be  clean  fee  from  Splints  and  Windgals, 
the  Knees  fiiould  be  ftreight  and  not  bending  ;  It  is  always  a  fign  of  flrength- 
and  ac-bivitv  when  the  Shin  and  Shank ‘are  thin,  the  back  Sin.ws  firong  and 
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well  brac’d,  with  a  perceptible  diftindion  between  the  Sinew  and  tlie  Bone, 
fo  that  the  fmall  of  the  Legs  be  not  of  too  round  a  make,  but  according  to 
the  Jockey’s  terms  flat  and  lathy.  The  Paflern  joints  clean,  efpecially  the 
lower  Palberns,  that  they  be  free  from  Ring-bones  and  other  fwellings  near 
the  Coronet,  which  are  fometlmes  of  ill  confequence.  The  Hocks  fhould 
alfo  be  lean  and  dry,  free  from  Curbs,  Spavins  of  all  kinds,  and  from  Puffs 
and  flatulent  Swellings,  which  upon  every  alternate  motion,  or  upon  the 
preflure  of  the  Finger  fliift  from  flde  to  fide,  for  all  thefe  are  great  faults  in 
a  Horfe  that  cannot  be  eafily  remedied. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  Body  or  Carcafe,  which  ought  not 
to  be  too  fmall  and  {lender  j  for  a  fmall  carcafs’d  Horfe  is  generally  weak. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  carcafs’d  Horfe  proves  often  heavy  and  un- 
adive,  and  when  he  happens  to  be  underlimb’d,  it  is  reckoned  a  great  Fault, 
tho’  I  have  known  this  remark  oftentimes  fail,  and  Horfes  that  have  been 
reckoned  very  much  under-limb’d,  prove  as  ftrong,  and  fully  as  ferviccable 
as  any  other. 

A  low  Back  is  another  fault  that  almoft  every  body  complains  of,  and  be¬ 
tokens  weaknefs,  tho’  a  moderate  finking  below  the  Withers  is  not  at  all 
amifs  when  the  Back  is  otherwife  ffreight.  When  this  finking  is  to  no  ex- 
tream  the  Forehand  generally  rifes  well.  But  when  a  Horfe  has  a  low  Back 
and  is  higher  behind  than  before,  it  is  not  only  ugly,  but  fuch  Horfes  are 
generally  weak,  are  apt  to  be  phich’d  in  their  Shoulders,  and  have  an  auk- 
ward  way  of  going,  wh’ch  is  owing  to  the  heavinefs  of  their  hind  pans  which 
hinders  them  getting  on. 

Some  are  fond  of  Horfes  that  are  home  rib’d,  which  indeed  is  a  Property 
that  denotes  both  Beauty  and  Strength,  as  thofe  that  are  open  rib’d  are  looked 
upon  to  be  weak  and  loofe ;  but  in  fome  Horfes  the  fhort  Ribs  approach  fo 
near  the  Haunches,  that  they  have  fcarce  liberty  to  breath,  and  fuch  Horfes* 
are  the  moft  out  of  Wind  of  any  other  when  put  upon  hard  exercif®,  and 
eafily  go  broken  winded,  as  I  have  often  obferved.  But  a  Horfe  that  is  open 
and  loofe  in  his  Flanks  like  a  Greyhound,  is  liable  to  many  difadvantages 
which  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  relate,  fuch  are  always  narrow  over  the 
Chine,  have  little  or  no  Belly  but  what  is  forced  by  art  and  feeding,  and  tho’ 
we  find  fome  of  this  kind  more  vigorous  than  others,  and  even  exceed  all 
expedation,  yet  the  generality  of  fuch  Horfes  ^^e  feldom  fit  to  carry  a  great 
weight,  or  to  hold  out  in  hard  riding.  Some  are  great  admirers  of  iLort 
back’d  Horfes,  which  is  a  right  way  of  judging  fo  far  as  this  Hands  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a  very  long  Back.  But  fome  Horfes  Backs  are  fo  very  fltort,  not- 
wiihllanding  they  are  ctherwife  of  a  good  fize,  that  they  feem  to  be  drown¬ 
ed 
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eJ  under  common  Furnliu-e,  But  v/hen  a  tall  Horfe  happens  to  have  a 
fhort  Carcafe,  and  very  long  Legs  like  a  Spider,  fuch  a  Horfe  is  fcldom  good 
for  muc  h.  If  a  Horfe’s  back  be  fliort,  his  whole  Body  and  Limbs  ought  to 
be  (hort,  and  then  it  denotes  Ibrength  and  flrmnefs,  but  moft  of  thefe  make 
but  a  flow  progrefs  on  a  Journey,  tho’  they  will  indure  and  hold  out  as  long 
as  any  other,  unlefs  they  be  urg’d  on  with  Horfes  of  greater  fpced. 

It  always  denotes  ftrength  in  a  Horfe  when  his  Carcafe  is  of  a  moderate 
fize.  His  Ribs  large,  his  Flanks  not  hollow  but  fmooth  and  full,  with 
a  ftreight  Back,  or  but  a  very  little  linking,  his  hind  Parts  or  uppermoll 
Haunches  not  riling  higher  than  his  Shoulders.  A  Roach  Back,  n:iz.,  where 
a  Horfe’s  Back  is  a  little  arch’d  behind  the  Saddle,  tho’  it  adds  no  great 
beauty  to  a  Horfe,  many  of  this  k'nd  being  alfo  flat  rib’d,  yet  they  are  for 
the  mofl:  part  flrong  and  durable,  and  often  prove  fit  both  for  hunting  and 
the  road. 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a  Horfe  is  his  Wind,  w'h'ch  may  ealily 
be  known  by  the  motion  of  his  Flanks,  and  fome  other  figns.  Many  Horlcs  to  be 
breathe  thick,  and  yet  are  not  broken  winded.  A  thick  winded  Horfe  fetches  >^egarded.  - 
his  Breath  often,  and  fometimes  i attics  and  wheefes.  This  will  happen  to 
any  Horfe  that  is  foggy  and  foul  fed  without  fuflicient  exercife,  elpecially  to 
Horfes  that  are  newly  come  off  rank  Paflure  where  they  have  lain  long. 

But  if  a  Horfe  has  been  in  good  keeping  and  had  due  exercife,  and  yet  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  it  Is  to  be  fufpedted  there  is  fome  defedb  either  accidental  or 
natural,  fuch  as  a  narrow  ChcR,  or  fome  obflinate  cold  that  has  contaminated 
his  Lungs:  This  fymptom  fometimes  happens  to  Horfes  that  are  rib’d  home 
too  clofe,  which  will  caufe  fuch  to  be  Ihort  breath’d  when  they  are  hard 
rid.  But  a  Horfe  feldom  comes  to  be  thoroughly  broken  winded  till  he  is 
fevsn  or  eight  years  old,  the  reafon  of  which  I  lhall  give  hereaf  er,  when  I 
efeme  to  treat  of  thofe  Maladies.  In  the  mean  time  I  IhuII  obferve,  that  the 
bell:  way  to  know  a  broken  winded  Horfe,  is  to  obferve  his  Fianks  while  he 
Rands  quiet  in  the  Stable.  A  broken  winded  Horfe  always  pinches  in  his 
Flanks  with  a  very  flow  motion  and  drops  them  fuddenly,  which  any  one 
with  a  little  obfervatlon  will  ealily  perceive,  and  when  very  bad,  coughs  ve¬ 
hemently  and  often  farts,  with  a  continual  woiking  In  his  Fundament,  his 
Nofirils  alfo  work  as  if  he  was  in  a'Fever,  and  yet  no  fymptoms  of  great 
hert  and  inflammation,  and  feldom  any  abatement  in  his  appetite.  Thefe 
are  the  furefl:  figns  to  know  a  broken  winded  Horfe.  In  other  cafes  when  a 
Horfe  is  only  thick  wnnded  from  any  accident  or  natural  defect,  the  befl  way 
to  find  that  out,  is  to  put  him  iiito  br.fk  exercife,  and  he  will  fcon  difeover 
his  infirmity. 
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Other  I  need  lay  nothing  of  the  Glanders,  becaufe  few  Horfes  are  offered  to  fale 
Horfes^  with  thIs  Malady.  However  one  fhould  always  feel  under  a  Hoife’s  Jaws, 
that  he  be  free  from  inflated  Kerneb,  efpecially  if  he  b^  turn’d  of  feven 
years  old,  for  at  that  time  there  is  danger,  even  tho’  there  be  no  running  at 
his  Nofe.  Bat  loofe  moving  Kernels  are  very  common  to  young  Horfes 
when  they  happen  to  catch  cold,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  never  had  the 
Strangles.  Neverthelefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  eafily  removed,  except  witen 
the  Kernels  are  fixed  to  the  Jaw  Bone,  and  then' they  are  to  be  fufpe6ted. 

There  are  many  other  defeats  that  may  be  taken  notiee  of  in  Horie?, 
both  with  refpedl  to  their  flaape  and  their  aftion,  which  very  much  leflln 
their  value.  A  Horfe  that  has  a  large  fleflay  Head,  with  a  grofs  thick  Neck, 
will'always  go  heavy  on  hand,  as  1  have  already  hinted.  Leaf-ear’d  Horfes 
that  have  broad  dangling  Ears  like  the  Leaves  of  a  Bay-Tree,  are  altogeth:-r 
unstraceful,  and  have  much  of  the  Cart  Breed.  A  Horfe  that  has  a  Deer  or 
Stag’s  Neck,  that  is  when  it  bunches  out  with  a  femicirele  before,  and  finks 
’on  the  Crefi;  where  it  fhould  rife  higheft,  is  not  only  ugly  but  unpleafant  to 
the  Rider,  and  the  Horfe  Courfers  are  apt  to  fay  of  fuch  Horfes,  that  their 
Neck  sire  turn’d  the  wrong  fide  upwards.  A  Goofe  Rumpt  Horfe  has  much 
of  the  Cart  Breed,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  flubborn  and  lluggilh.  A  Horfe 
that  has  his  Hocks  diftant  and  very  wide  feldom  moves  well,  but  is  apt  to 
cut  and  fiaave  by  eroding  one  Leg  over  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Cat- 
ham’d,  or  Batle-ham’d  Horfe  as  fome  term  it,  '■oiz.  where  the  Hocks  ap¬ 
proach  near  together,  and  the  Feet  fland  out  wide  and  ftradling,  will  always 
appear  with  a  remarkable  meannefs,  if  his  other  parts  are  never  fo  well  mould¬ 
ed,  befides  that  it  often  denotes  weaknefs.  Fleflay  leg’d  Horfes  are  ufually 
fubjedt  to  the  Greafe,  and  other  Infirmities  which  I  fhall  not  here  ftay  to 
mention. 

The  Temper  of  a  Horfe  is  what  ought  alfo  to  be  regarded  j  becaufe  il^a 
Horfe’s  Temper  be  good  it  very  much  enhances  his  value,  whereas  if  it  be 
viiious  it  expofes  him  to  many  accidents.  A  fallen  ill-condition’d  Horfe  in- 
'dangers  every  one  that  comes  near  him ;  and  very  often  will  not  fpare  his 
bed:  friends.  Some  are  only  enemies  to  Men,  hut  with  other  Herfes  are 
tradtable  and  quiet.  Thefe  have  not  always  the  moft  true  Courage,  as  I  have 
often  cbferv’d.  They  are  continually  in  motion  when  any  one  approaches 
towards  them,  cxp;(5ting  to  be  drub’d,  and  are  therefore  in  a  conflant  Rate 
of  tnmity  and  defence.  Others  are  quiet  and  tradlable  to  Men,  and  yet  are  fo 
mi'cldivous  to  other  Horfes,  that  they  will  fcarce  f  iflPer  any  one  to  come  with¬ 
in  tlieir  rea.h.  Many  of  this  fort  have  true  metal  and  courage,  but  expo !e 
both  themfelves  and  other  Horfes  to  kicks  and  biuifeq  which  jarove  trouble- 
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fame,  an.l  fomeiimcs  expenfive  to  the  owner,  whereas  a  Horfe  of  the  trued; 
courage  is  ufually  the  bed:  temper’d,  loving  to  his  Maflcr  and  Keeper,  and 
I. ever  diews  his  Metal  compleatly,  but  when  he  is  urg’d  on  by  f  me  noble 
incentive,  viz.  in  a  Chafe  or  running  Ma  ch,  where  there  are  other  Compe¬ 
titors  ;  cr  when  he  carries  a  good  Horfeman,  he  will  then  difeover  a  fort  ot 
complacency,  and  feem  to  a^b  every  way  in  concert  with  h:s  Rider.  But 
the  Reader  will  be  apt  to  quedion,  how  it  is  poffible  for  any  one  to  find  out 
the  Temper  of  a  Horfe  without  trial.  It  mud  indeed  be  confelTcd,  that  a 
M..n  who  has  had  but  finall  experience,  can  know  but  very  little  of  the 
Temper  of  a  Horfe,  and  even  thofe  who  have  had  the  mod  experience,  can 
only  guefs  upon  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  a  Horfe,  fo  as  fometimes  to  avoid 
buying  fuch\vhe;i, they  are  offered  to  fale;  for  fameHorfes  are  exceeding  fly  and 
fubtil,  will  fliew  but  little  of  their  Temper  when  they  are  cautioufly  handled, 
and  yet  will  ffeal  every  opportunity , to  do  mifehief,  as  all  who  have  been 
us’d  much  among  Horfes  mud;  have  fequently  obferved.  A  vitious  Horfe 
generally  lays  back  his  Ears  clofe  to  his  Pole,  tho’  this  is  not  always  a  fure 
piefage  of  Vice,  fer  fome  very  harmlefs  Creatures  lay  back  their  Ears  merely 
out  of  ticklifhnefs,  or  from  a  playful  difpofition,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
puiS  back  his  Ears  will  look  piealant  with  his  Eyes,  and  wdth  his  Mouth 
catch  hold  of  the 'Crib,  whereas  a  vitious  Horle  at  the  fame  tin  e  he  lays 
back  his  Ears  thews  the  wlvte  of  his  E/es,  and  looks  fullen  and  dogged. 
Some  vitious  Horles  have  a  plain  manifeft  Frown,  which  they  difeover  at 
all  .rimes  and  give  the'r  Countenance  fuch  an  angry  Afpedl,  as  will  eafily 
enough  be  difeovered  by  thofe  who  have  been  us’d  among  Horfes.  Bell  !es 
fuch  Horfes  always  ftand  as  it  were  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  having  their 
Heads  rais’d  and  lofty,  and  one  of  t’neir  hmd  Legs,  advanced  forwards  reding 
upon  the  Toe,  ready  to  lafh  out  at  the  did  Ferfon  that  offers  to  ceme  near 
the-m,  and  this  may  further  be  obferved  of  a  very  vitious  Horfe,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  will  give  a  pleafant  look  even  to  the  P.  rfon  that  feeds  him. 

Fear  is  another  ingredient  in  a  Hoife's  Temper,  that  mud  very  much 
leffen  his  va'ue.  A  fearful  Horfe  both  indangers  himlelf  and  h's  Rider,  more 
than  a  vicious  Horfe  that  ha‘=  Courage.  Almod  every  day  affords  us  inftances 
of  People  being  hurt,  an  i  fometimes  killed  by  fearful  dartling  Horfes,  and 
many  fuch  Horfes  are  ut  e;ly  pail’d  and  ruin’d,  by  the  accidents  their  Fear 
exp^.fes  them  to.  Belic’C'  that  Fear  in  a  Horfe  is  hardly  ever  to  be  over¬ 
come  until  he  grows  very  old  ..nd  udlef,  or  when  he  happens  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  hariafs’d  wi  h  travelling,  in  the  condant  view  of  all  manner  of  Ob- 
jetds,  and  even  then  any  thing  new  and  uncommon  will  dill  revive  his  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  Temper  and  Difpofition.  A  fearful  Horfe  may  be  often  known  at 
firft  fight  by  his  fiartling,  crouching  and  creeping. 

A  Horfe  that  is  very  hot  and  fretful  is  no  lefs  to  be  avoided.  But  here  I 
would  diftinguifh  between  an  eager  craving  Horfe,  that  flrives  to  be  the  firft 
in  the  Chafe,  the  foremofi:  in  the  Field,  and  one  that  goes  always  upon  the 
fret,  which  is  properly  what  I  mean  here  by  a  hot  Horfe.  The  one  goes 
out  calmly,  and  never  fhews  his  metal  till  a  proper  opportunity  offers.  He 
has  thofe  qualities  that  refemble  prudence  and  courage,  the  other  intemperate 
heat  and  rafhnefs.  A  hot  Horfe  begins  to  fret  the  moment  he  comes  out  of 
the  Stable,  and  continues  in  that  humour  till  he  has  quite  fatigu’d  himfelf, 
which  for  the  mofi:  part  foon  happens.  Such  Horfes  are  not  able  to  endure 
much  hardfhip,  being  for  the  mofi:  part  but  poor  feeders,  and  wHen  they 
come  to  go  a  journey  they  foon  lofe  their  Flefia,  h;ave  a  carion-like  look,  and 
feldom  perform  it  without  intervals  of  reft.  They  rarely  laft  long,  for  this 
temoerature  expofes  them  to  many  accidents  and  difeafes. 

A  dull  heavy  flegmatick  Horfe,  is  the  very  reverfe  of  one  that  is  hot  and 
and  fiery,  and  his  qualities  are  eafily  known,  notwithfianding  all  the  arts  of 
the  Dealer  to  put  life  and  fpirit  into  him.  A  fharp  pair  of  Spurs,  the  fre¬ 
quent  cracking  of  the  Whip,  a  Stimulus  under  his  Tail,  will  caufe  him  to 
fhew  fomewbat  of  metal,  and  carry  himfelf  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  but  ftill 
any  tolerable  judge  will  eafily  perceive  that  all  his  adtion  is  forced,  and  no 
ways  natural.  He  moves  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  yet  with  mSny  tokens 
of  heavinefs.  Neverthelefs  fome  fuch  Horfe s  are  of  more  real  value,  and 
laft  much  longer  than  thofe  that  are  hot  and  fretful,  becaufe  they  are  feldom 
hurt  with  labour,  nor  expofe  themfelves  much  to  accidents,  and  if  they 
prove  unfit  for  the  Saddle,  may  be  ferviceable  for  many  other  purpofes. 

Crib-  Thfre  is  another  fort  of  Vice,  or  rather  ill  Habit  to  which  many  Horfes 
are  addidled,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided  in  choofing  a  Horfe,  and  with 
which  I  fiiall  conclude  this  part  of  my  Subjedl,  and  that  is  Crib-biting,  or 
the  Tick  as  fome  call  it,  'uiz.  when  Horfes  catch  hold  of  the  Edge  of  the 
Manger,  fuck  in  the  Air  and  fwallow  it  down  in  gulps,  till  they  are  fome- 
times  fo  full  that  they  are  ready  to  burft.  Some  do  it  only  on  their  Collar 
Reins,  and  fome  on  every  Poft  and  Gate  they  can  erme  at.  This  Vice  is 
more  common  in  London  than  any  where  elfe,  and  may  either  come  upon 
Horfes  from  very  low  feeding,  while  they  are  young  and  have  craving  Ap¬ 
petites,  or  perhaps  by  ftanding  much  at  the  Crib  while  they  are  fhedding 
their  Teeth,  for  then  their  Mou'hs  are  hot  and  their  Gums  tender  and  itching, 
which  may  readily  make  them  fuck  in  the  At  to  cool  their  Mouths  j  but 
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young  Hcrres  are  ti'.e  mo-e  apt  to  Imbibe  this  ill  habit,  when  they  fland  next 
thofe  that  crib,  for  I  have  often  obferved  ytung  Hoifes  take  it  by  imitation,  tho’ 
I  have  alfo  known  abundance  take  to  it,  that  l^ave  neither  been  in  the  fight 
or  hearing  of  any  other  ;  This  is  a  Vice  in  a  Hcrfe  that  cannot  be  eafily  hid, 
for  he  does  it  openly  in  his  S^al!,  even  tho’  he  may  have  been  often  beat  for 
it.  But  the  bed  way  when  one  looks  into  a  Horfe’s  Mouth  for  his  Age,  is 
to  take  notice  that  his  fore  Teeth  are  not  worn,  for  if  they  be  worn,  it  is  a 
fign  he  Cribs,  and  when  a  Horfe  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  this  Vice,  the 
Teeth  will  not  meet  in  feme  places  by  the  breadth  of  one’s  Finger.  The 
Coach  Breed  are  the  mofl;  fubjed:  to  it,  and  a  Horfe  never  lofes  this  ill  Ha¬ 
bit  during  his  whole  life,  and  indeed  all  the  methods  hitherto  uf.d  to  break 
it  have  proved  ineffedual.  Horfes  that  crib  are  but  of  fmall  value,  they 
drop  a  great  part  of  their  Food  unchew’d,,  which  naakes  them  almoft  always 
look  lean  and  jaded,  with  a  flaring  Coat,  and  confequently  few  of  them  are 
able  to  indure  much  labour,  befides  that  they  are  frequently  fubjed  to  the 
Gripes  and  other  Maladies,  which  are  owing  to  their  continual  fucking  and; 
filling  themfelves  with  Ai  v 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Shape  and  Make  of  a  Horse,  and  how  his  Parts  fhould 
be  framed  in  order  to  appear  comely  and  beautiful,  with 
fome  Obfervations  on  the  Colour  and  Marks  of  Horses^ 

'"T^HO’  the  mofl  experienc’d  Horfemen  are  not  always  agreed  in  fome- 
points  relating  to  the  Shape,  Make  and  Goings  of  a  Horfe,  yet  they  aU 
mofl  always  accord  in  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  jufl  proportion  in  all  his 
Parts.  That  even  when  he  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  examined  lingly  in  his 
particular  Members,  tho’  fome  defeds  may  appear,  yet  when  they  all  bear 
a  jufl  correfpondence  one  to  another,  and  concur  in  fueh  manner  as  to  ren¬ 
der  his  adion  eafy,  jufl  and  regular,  fuch  a  Horfe  cannot  be  greatly  difagree- 
able,  but  will  for  the  mofl  part  move  well,  and  with  a  tolerable  good  grace. 
On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  a  Horfe  has  fome  parts  exquifitely  fine,  and 
others  indifferent,  which  frequently  happens,  it  will  mar  his  beauty,  and 
caufe  him  to  look  difagreeable,  and  for  the  mofl  part  affed  his  Gate  and 
Adion. 
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The  right  Properties  of  a  Horfe, 

In  order  to  have  a  Horfe  beauaful  and  finely  made,  it  has  been  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  his  Head  fliould  not  be  long  n  .r  too  large,  rather  lean  than 
fleihy.  His  Ears  thin  and  narrow,  and  of  a  becoming  length,  well  fet  on, 
pointing  inwards.  His  Brow  or  Forehead  not  too  broad  and  flat.  His  Nofe 
fomewhat  riling  and  of  a  good  turn,  his  NoErils  wide  and  thin,  his  Muzle 
final!,  his  Mouth  neither  deep  nor  too  fhallow,  with  a  S‘ar  or  Snip  down 
his  Fcrehead,  or  a  Blaze  which  is  no  ways  unbecoming,  unlefs  it  be  too 
laige  and  difproponion’d.  Horfes  that  are  thus  mark’d,  have  generally  one 
or  more  of  their  Feet  white,  which  is  alfo  very  beautiful  and  looks  lively. 
His  Jaws  Ihould  be  thin  and  fufiiciently  wide,  not  approaching  too  near  to¬ 
gether,  nor  too  high  upwards  towards  the  onfet,  that  he  may  have  fufficient 
room  to  carry  his  Head  eafy  and  in  good  place.  His  Eyes  well  formed, 
fprightly  and  of  a  middle  fize.  His  Neck  fliould  be  arched  towards  the 
middle,  arifing  by  a  beautiful  gradation  out  of  his  BreafI:  and  Shoulders,  the 
Mufcles  thereof  difiinft,  but  no  where  overcharg’d  with  Flefh,  growing 
fmaller  and  thinner  as  it  approaches  towards  his  Head.  His  Shoulders  fhould 
be  thin  from  the  Withers,  with  a  gradual  inlargeinent  downwards,  that  his 
Bofom  or  Breall;  be  not  too  narrow  nor  too  grofs.  His  Fore-Legs  fireight 
and  well  placed:  His  Jo’nts  lean  and  bonny:  His  Knees  not  bending,  and 
his  Pafterns  not  too  long:  Flis  Feet  round  and  fmooth,  and  his  Sinews  firm 
and  well  braced  :  His  Carcafe  rather  round  than  flat :  His  B.  ck  not  too 
low,  and  for  fi'rength  and  durablehefs  pretty  even  and  fireight.  His  Ribs 
rather  home  than  op^en  as  they  approach  towards' his  Haunches:  Hrs  Britch 
round,  and  the  Mufiles  not  too  flelhy  but  difiindl :  His  Hocks'  or  Ga'mbrels 
neither  fianding  too  wide,  nor  too  near  together  :  His  Hocks  fiaould  be  lean 
and  no  ways  puffed  or  flefiiy  :  His  Pafterns  fliort,  his  Legs  flat  and  thin, 
and  his  Tail  fet  on  in  a  good  place,  rather  high  than  low,  riling  upon  every 
mot'on  of  his  Body.  The  more  thefe  propeities  concur  in  any  Horfe  the 
more  beautiful  he  muft  be,  efpecially  when  they  correfpond  and  agree  in 
due  proportion  one  to  another;  and  the  more  a  Horfe  is  wanting  in  thefe 
the  more  plaua  and  ordinary  he  will  apjrear. 

I  lhal!  now  proceed  to  lay  fcmethiitg  concerning  the  Marks  and  Colour 
of  Hoifes,  feeing  fo  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  Horfe  depends  upon  his  being 
well  mark’d  and  of  a  good  colour  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  his  good  or  bad  pioper- 
ties  a  e  fometimes  denoted  from  his  being  of  this  or  that  Colour,  or  his  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  and  fu:h  Mark«,  Tho’  indeed  thefe  fignatures  are  not  always  to 
be  depended  on,  for  daily  experience  teaches  if,  that  however  ttue  thefe  Ob- 
tllrva  ions  may  prove  in  the  main,  yet  we  often  meet  with  good  Horfes  that 
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are  very  111  mark’d  and  of  bad  colours,  and  fometimes  very  bad  Horfes,  that 
have  almoft  all  the  beauty  that  colour  and  marks  can  give  them.  HoweverJ 
it  is  neceffary  for  thofe  who  have  any  concern  among  Horfes  to  be  more  or 
Icfs  acquainted  with  fuch  things. 

The  chief  and  principal  Colours  are  the  Bay,  the  Chefnut,  the  Black, 

A  1  ^  *  DrinciDO.! 

the  Brown,  the  dappled  Grey  and  Sorrel.  For  the  White  is  for  the  moft  Colours  of 
part  originally  Grey,  and  turns  fooner  or  later  into  White,  as  His  Limbs  hap- 
pen  to  be  lighter  or  darker;  for  the  Light  Grey  Colts  that  grow  the  fooneft 
White,  have  generally  little  or  no  dark  mixture  about  their  Joints. 

The  Bays,  perhaps  fo  called  from  their  refembling  the  Colour  of  dry'd  The  Ba^. 
Bay  Leaves,  are  of  various  degrees,  from  the  lighted:  Bay  to  the  dark,  that 
approaches  the  neared:  to  the  Brown,  but  always  more  (hining  and  gay. 

The  bright  Bay  is  an  exceeding  beautiful  colour,  becaufe  a  bright  Bay  Horfe 
has  often  a  reddidi  dalh,  with  a  gilded  afped:,  his  Main  and  Tail  black, 
with  a  black  or  dark  Lift  down  his  Back.  Alfo  the  middle  colours  of  Bay 
have  often  the  black  Lift  with  black  Main  and  Tail.  And  the  Dark  Bays 
have  almoft  always  their  Knees  and  Pafterns  black,  and  we  meet  with  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Bays,  that  have  their  whole  Limbs  black  from  their  Knees  and 
Hocks  downwards.  The  Bays  that  have  no  Lift  down  their  Backs,  are  for 
the  moft  part  black  over  their  Reins,  which  goes  off  by  an  imperceptible 
gradation  from  dark  to  light  towards  the  Belly  and  Flanks.  Some  of  thefe 
incline  to  a  Brown  and  are  more  or  lefs  dapled.  The  Bay  is  one  of  the  beft 
Colours,  and  Horfes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Bays  are  commonly  good, 
unlefs  when  accidents  happen  to  fpoil  them  while  they  are  Colts. 

The  true  Chefnut  is  generally  of  one  colour,  without  any  fhade  or  grada-  The 
tion  :  His  Hairs  are  often  compounded  of  three  colours,  the  Root  light,  the 
middle  dark,  and  the  Points  of  a  pale  brown,  which  makes  an  agreeable  Sorrel, 
mixture,  and  differ  from  the  Sorrel  in  this,  that  the  mixture  of  the  Chefnut 
is  not  fo  diftindt  and  apparent  to  the  Eye,  efpecially  at  any  diftance,  becaufe 
the  Hairs  of  the  Sorrel  are  often  of  feveral  colours  intermix’d,  wherein  the 
red  or  Fox  colour  generally  predomine.  Many  chefnut  Horfes  have  their 
Manes  and  Tails  very  near  the  colour  of  their  Bodies ;  many  of  them  have 
but  little  White  about  their  Legs,  and  frequently  no  mark,  whereas  the  Sor-  * 
rel  have  generally  a  good  deal  of  White  about  their  Legs  and  Pafterns ;  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Sorrels  have  a  large  Blaze,  and  not  a  few  are  bald  all  over  the 
Face,  while  their  Manes  and  Tails  are  fandy  or  of  a  flaxen  Colour.  Both 
the  Chefnut  and  Sorrel  are  of  degrees  darker  and  lighter,  and  I  have  feen 
fome  Chefnut  Horfes  with  Manes  and  Tails  as  light  as  the  Sorrel,  and  the 
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Hair  all  over  their  Bodies  approaching  towards  a  fallow  Colour,  only  with' 
a  fort  of  beautiful  Chefnut  fiain.  There  are  many  good  and  beautiful  Horfes 
both  of  the  Chefnut  and  Sorrel  j  but  the  latter  when  they  have  much  White 
about- their  Limbs,  are  apt  to  be  more  faulty  in  their  Feet,  than  thofe  that 
are  more  uniform  in  colour,  and  they  are  alfo  apt  to  be  more  tender  in  con- 
flitution.  When  a  chefnut  Horfe  happens  to  be  bald  or  party  colour’d,  or 
to  have  white  Legs,  which  may  be  owing  to  fome  extraordinary  affedlion  in 
the  Dam,  or  fome  improper  mixture  in  the  Breed,  fuch  Horfes  are  not  very 
agreeable,  for  Chefnuts  are  the  leaf!;  tainted  in  their  colour  of  any  other,  and 
mofl:  people  prefer  the  Chefnut  to  the  Sorrel,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and* 
goodnefs. 

The  Brown  is  a  colour  not  altogether  fo  beautiful  as  the  Bay  or  Chefnut. 
Horfes  have  alfo  their  Degrees,  fome  being  light  and  fome  very  dark.  They 
have  almoft  all  black  Manes  and  Tails,  and  often  their  Joints  are  black,  tho’ 
not  fo  fhining  as  the  Bays,  but  rufty.  Almoft  all  brown  Horfes  grow  gra¬ 
dually  lighter  towards  their  Bellies  and  Flanks,  and  many  are  light  about 
their  Muzles.  The  moft  beautiful  are  thofe  that  happen  to  be  finely  dapled', 
for  the  plain  Brown  are  efteem’d  more  ordinary.  Many  of  them  are  coarfe, 
but  ftrong  and  ferviceable,  fit  for  draught,  for  burden,  or  for  the  wars. 

Black  Horfes  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially  when  they  are  of  a  jet  ihining 
black  and  well  mark’d,  and  have  not  too  much  White.  For  as  a  great  deal 
of  white,  efpecially  when  it  fpreads  round  their  Eyes,  and  a  great  way  up 
their  Legs,  adds  nothing  to  their  beauty.  To  neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to 
their  goodnefs.  The  Englifh  black  Horfes  have  more  white,  than  the  black 
Horfes  of  any  other  Country.  I  have  known  many  fine  Spanifti  Horfes, 
fome  Arabs  and  one  Egyptian  (the  only  one  I  ever  faw  of  that  Country)  aft 
without  any  white,  and  the  Dutch  and  Danifh  Horfes  feldom  have  much; 
tho’  a  Star  or  Blaze,  and  fometimes  a  white  Muzle,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Feet  tip’d  with  white,  always  looks  beautiful  and  lively,  and  is  no  diminution 
to  the  goodnefs  of  a  Horfe,  but  moft  think  an  addition,  from  an  opinion,  that 
Horfes  without  Mark  are  generally  ftubborn  and  ill-conditioned.  Some 
black  Horfes  have  brown  Muzles,  are  browniih  on  their  Flanks  and  between 
their  Hips.  Thefe  are  often  called  black  Browns,  as  they  are  not  a  perfedt 
Black,  but  approach  near  to  the  colour  of  a  tawny  black  Hound;  lome  are. 
of  a  lighter  colour  about  their  Muzles,  and  are  call’d  mealy-moufh’d  Horfes ; 
and  of  this  fort  are  the  pidgeon-ey’d  Horfes,  which  have  a  white  Circle, 
round  .their  Eye-Lids,  and  their  Fundaments  ofien  white.  But  after  all,  I 
h.we  found  many  of  the  Englifli  black  Horfes,  efpecially  of  the  largeft  breed,. 
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not  fo  hardy  as  the  Bays  and  Chefnuts,  &c.  Thofe  that  partake  mofl:  of  the 
Brown,  are  generally  the  Brongeft  in  Conftitution. 

The  Greys  are  fo  diverfify’d  in  colour,  and  fo  common  and  well  known,  The 
tliat  it  would  be  a  needlefs  curiofity  to  defcribe  them  particularly.  The 
dapled  Greys  are  reckoned  the  beft,  and  are  to  be  found  in  moft  parts  of  the 
World.  The  Silver-Grey  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  very 
good.  The  Iron-Grey  with  light  Mane  and  Tail  have  alfo  a  gay  appearance, 
but  are  not  accounted  the  moft  hardy.  The  light  plain  Grey  and  the  Pidgeon 
colour’d  Grey,  foon  change  and  turn  white,  as  all  other  Greys  do  in  procefs 
of  time.  The  dapled  Grey  keeps  his  firfl  colour  the  longed,  which  is  a  fign 
of  ftrength  and  durablenefs.  Some  of  them  I  have  known  pretty  old  before 
they  have  chang’d,  and  never  fo  perfedlly  as  not  to  retain  fome  vediges  of 
their  native  colour.  The  Nutmeg- Grey  where  the  daples  and  other  mix¬ 
ture  participates  of  the  Bay  or  Chefnut,  is  not  only  exceeding  beautiful,  but 
mod  of  the  nutmeg-coloured  Horfes  turn  out  very  hardy  and  good. 

The  Roans  are  a  mixture  of  various  colours,  wherein  the  white  predo- TheRoan. 
mines.  Many  of  them  turn  out  much  better  than  they  appear  to  be.  Some 
are  exceeding  good,  and  thofe  that  have  a  mixture  of  the  Bay  or  Nutmeg 
colour  are  fometimes  tolerably  handfome  and  beautiful.  The  Roans  have  a 
general  refemblancc  to  each  other,  and  yet  a  very  gieat  diverdty :  Some  are 
fo  drew’d  over  with  white,  as  if  they  were  powder’d  or  duded  with  Flour, 
and  fome  as  if  Milk  had  been  fpilt  all  over  their  Buttocks,  Others  as  if  they 
were  powder’d  with  Soot  or  Lamp-black,  and  fome  as  if  their  Faces  had 
been  dip’d  in  a  bag  of  Soot.  Many  of  them  are  good  road  Horfes  and  hardy, 
which  has  encouraged  this  Breed  more  of  late  than  ufual;  and  I  have  feen 
fome  Roans  from  abroad  that  have  look’d  very  well  in  Furniture. 

The  Strawberry  approaches  pretty  near  the  Roan  in  fome  things,  but  in  The 
mod  refembles  the  Sorrel,  being  often  mark’d  with  white  on  his  Face  and  Strawber- 
Legs,  which  we  feldom  obferve  perfedt  without  mixture  on  the  Roan.  The*^^’ 
bay  mixture  in  the  Strawberry  is  alfo  of  the  highed  colour,  and  makes  him 
look  as  if  he  was  tindtui  ’d  with  claretj  fome  of  this  fort  are  both  handfome 
and  good,  but  are  not  very  common. 

The  Fallow  colour,  the  Dun  and  the  Cream  colour,  have  all  one  common  The 
refemblance,  and  mod  of  them  have  a  Lid  down  their  Backs,  with  their 
Manes  and  Tails  black.  The  Moufe  Dun  and  Lead  colour  are  the  mod&c. 
ordinary,  and  becaufe  the  Lid  down  their  Backs  goes  od'  with  a  fofc  imper¬ 
ceptible  fhade  like  what  we  obferve  on  the  back  of  an  Eel,  are  from  tlience 
called  Eel-back’dj  few  people  chufe  Dun  Horfes,  tho’  I  have  known  Horfes 
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of  this  colour  prove  ufeful  in  the  hands  of  country  People.  The  Fallow  and 
Cream  colour’d  Horfes  are  many  of  thern  both  good  and  beautiful.  Thofe 
are  generally  the  heft,  that  befides  their  Manes  and  Tails  have  their  Muzles 
and  their  Joints  black  or  chefnut,  and  their  Colour  a  little  inclin’d  to  chef- 
nut;  tho’  I  have  known  fome  with  Manes  and  Tails  of  a  Silver  colour,  not 
only  extremely  beautiful,  but  very  good  and  ufeful.  The  fallow  and  tawny 
Duns  are  often  fliaded  with  a  darker  colour,  and  fometimes  faintly  dapled, 
and  look  very  fine  in  a  fet,  when  they  happen  to  be  well  matched. 

There  are  many  other  colours  of  Horfes  produced  out  of  the  great  di- 
verfity  that  are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  which  would  be  endlefs  and  of 
no  great  ufe  to  defcribe,  as  the  Peach  colour.  Starling  and  Flea-bitten,  &c. 
and  all  thefe  participate  more  or  lefs  of  fome  of  the  Colours  already  mention’d. 
I  fihall  only  farther  take  notice,  that  fometimes  Horfes  turn  out  very  finely 
fpotted,  fome  like  Leopards  or  Tygers,  fome  like  Deer,  with  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  other  gay  Colours,  and  when  thefe  happen  alfo  to  be  comely  in 
ihape  and  appearance,  they  are  generally  referv’d  as  prefents  for  Princes,  or 
other  great  Men,  tho’  perhaps  more  for  their  fingularity  than  any  fuperior 
excellency  in  them.  Others  again  are  fo  difagreeably  diverfify’d  in  their 
Colours,  and  in  fuch  a  remarkable  manner,  that  no  Gentleman  would  care 
to  be  feen  upon  their  Backs,  or  even  fuffer  his  Servants  to  make  ufe  of  them; 
wherefore  fuch  are  ufually  condemn’d  to  the  meaneft  drudgery,  and  no 
properties  they  can  have,  will  be  fufficient  to  recommend  them  to  any  other 
ufe. 

As  for  Marks,  I  need  fay  but  little  concerning  them,  after  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  in  deferibing  the  Colours.  Some  have  reckoned  Horfes  to  be 
lucky  or  unlucky,  as  they  happen  to  be  this  or  that  way  mark’d,  but  I  believe 
few  Perfons  in  our  times  are  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  regard  fuch  things.  Others 
have  been  fo  curious  as  to  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  them,  and  to  denote  all  the 
good  or  ill  qualities  of  a  Horfe  from  his  Marks ;  but  as  I  can  fay  little  of 
this  from  experience,  I  fhall  therefore  only  take  notice,  that  a  Horfe  always 
looks  the  more  beautiful  for  being  well  mark’d,  and  a  Horfe  without  Marks 
has  always  a  deadnefs  in  his  afpedf.  A  Star  is  the  moft  common  of  all  Marks, 
and  where  that  is  wanting,  it  is  often  fupply’d  with  an  artificial  one.  When 
the  White  defeends  pretty  broad  towards  the  Nofe  it  is  called  a  Blaze: 
When  it  defeends  into  a  fmaller  line  it  is  called  a  Snip;  and  when  moft  of  a 
Horfe’s  Face  is  white,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  bald.  All  thefe  Marks  are  beau¬ 
tiful  when  they  are  not  to  extremes;  for  a  very  large  Star  is  not  reckoned 
fo  beautiful  as  one  that  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  neither  is  that  Baldnefs  that 
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fpreads  over  a  Horfe’s  whole  Face  and  Cheeks  any  ways  becoming,  as  it 
gives  him  the  looks  of  an  Ox,  and  fuch  Horfes  are  often  plain  headed.  When 
the  White  of  a  Horfe’s  Face  is  divided  in  the  middle,  or  any  other  part,  or 
when  a  Blaze  or  Snip  runs  awry  to  one  fide  it  looks  fomewhat  djfagreeable  j 
tho’  perhaps  it  may  be  no  diminution  to  a  Horfe’s  goodnefs.  Some  black 
Horfes  have  their  Stars  or  Blazes  fring’d  round  with  a  mixture  of  bjack 
Hairs,  which  looks  very  well,  only  fuch  Horfes  (as  I  have  obfery’d  already) 
are  apt  foon  to  grow  grey  fac’d  and  look  old,  as  are  fome  of  the  Browns. 
But  when  the  Bays  and  Sorrels  have  their  Stars  or  Blazes  fring’d,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  with  their  own  colour  or  lighter,  and  feldom  has  that  effedf. 

Now  as  to  the  white  Marks  upon  the  Feet  and  Legs  of  Horfes,  they  ufii- 
ally  correfpond  with  the  Marks  on  their  Faces.  Bald  Horfes  have  generally 
a  good  deal  of  White  about  their  Legs,  and  often  all  four  are  white,  which 
in  them  is  not  unbecoming.  Horfes  with  large  Blazes  have  often  all  their 
four  Feet  white  alfo.  But  a  Horfe  that  has  no  Mark  on  his  Face,  or  but  a 
fmall  one,  never  looks  well  with  white  Legs,  efpecially  when  the  White  rifes 
above  the  Fetlock.  On  the  other  hand  a  bald  Horfe,  or  one  that  has  a  Blaze 
without  any  of  his  Feet  white,  is  but  ill  mark’d,  and  therefore  a  Horfe  al¬ 
ways  looks  beft,  when  there  is  this  correfpondence  and  agreement  in  the. 
Marks;  a  Horfe  that  has  his  near  Feet 'both  before  and  behind  White,  and: 
his  off  Feet  without  any  white,  is  but  indifferently  mark’d  :  The  fame  where 
the  Marks  are  only  on  the  off  Feet,  without  any  White  on  the  near  Feet. 
Some  diflike  Horfes  for  being  travers’d  or  crofs  mark’d,  njiz.  the  near  Foot 
before,  and  the  off  Foot  behind  white,  or  on  the  contrary  when  the  off  Foot 
before,  and  the  near  Foot  behind  are  only  White.  Thefe  are  ufually  judg’d^ 
to  be  the  befl:  mark’d,  that  have  only  the  near  Foot  behind  White,  or  both. 
Feet  behind  White,  or  where  the  near  Foot  before,  and  both  the  hind  Feet 
are  White,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame  time  a  Horfe  has  a  large  radiated'; 
Star  or  a  fmall  Blaze  on  his  Face.  When  the  White  about  the  Feet  are 
indented  with  Black,  or  any  other  colour  towards  the  Coronet,  thefe  Feet 
are  thought  to  be.generally  good,  and  when  the  Coronet  is  fpocted  like  Er¬ 
mine,  the  Mark  is  fo  much  the  better.  But  where  a  Horfe’s  Pafierns,  Hoofs,  , 
and  all  his  four  Legs  are  White,  efpecially  when  the  White  rifes  above  the. 
Knees  or  Hocks,  it  looks  ugly,  and  a  Horfe  thus  mark’d  has  too  much  of  the 
Pye-bald,  which  are  feldom  fit  for  Gentlemens  ufe. 

The  Feather  is  another  kind  of  diftindtion  which  we  often  obferve,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  Stone  Horfes,  and  fuch  Geldings  as  have  fliort  Hair,  and  are  finely 
coated.  Some  are  of  a  round  Figure,  and  fome  long  and  narrow,  in  the 
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true  pennlform  Shape,  or  like  an  Ear  of  Barley,  The  round  are  often  on 
the  Forehead,  fometimes  on  the  Brilket  and  Shoulders,  and  look  like  Em¬ 
broidery.  Thofe  on  the  Neck  lye  immediately  under  the  Mane,  and  run 
down  towards  the  Withers.  When  the  Feather  happens  on  both  ftdes  tbe 
■Neck  the  Mark  is  reckoned  exceeding  good  and  beautiful :  Sometimes  Fea¬ 
thers  run  down  the  fore  Arms,  and  fometimes  on  the  Thigh,  and  run  to¬ 
wards  the  Dock,  and  they  may  be  obferv’d  on  feveral  other  parts  of  a  Horfe. 
But  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  almoft  always  ftgns  of  Goodnefs, 
.and  fome  of  them  are  exceeding  beautiful. 
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Of  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horse. 


Some  Preliminaries  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe,  ne— 
ceffary  to  the  Knowledge  of  his  Difeafes* 

Having  in  the  firrt  part  of  this  Treatife  begun  with  the  commonv- 
Names  of  the  external  Parts  of  a  Horfe,  with  other  ufeful  things 
relating  to  this  Subje6l,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  his  Strudture  and  Mechanifm,  wherein  I  fhall  be  as  brief  as 
poflible,  having  already  treated  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  at  fome  length  in* 
my  Farriers  Guide.  However,  I  intend  to  include  as  much  in  this  place,  as 
may  be  necelPry  to  thofe  who  have  not  time,  leifure,,  or  opportunities  to» 
ftudy  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy;  and  fhall  endeavour  to  be  fo  plain  and. 
eafy,  that  even  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a.  liberal  Educa¬ 
tion,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  a  tolerable  good  notion,  both  how  to* 
underfland  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  and  the  bed:  manner  of  curing  them.  In. 
order  to  which,  I  diall  premife  fome  things  by  way  of  Introdudlion,  for  the 
better  underftanding  the  Parts  and  Mechanifm  of  a  Horfe  as  they  are  anato¬ 
mically  defcribsd. 

A  Horfe  and  all  other  Animals  are  in  the  Embrio  fird  of  a  foft  contexture, 
which  confids  of  fuch  Properties  as  in  time  grows  into  Flefh,  Blood,  and: 
Bones,  capable  of  being  organiz’d,  and  animated  with  proper  Life. 

All  the- parts  of  an  Animal  from  its  lird  rudiment  or  beginning,  is  made- 
up  of  Fibres  and  Threads,  and  retain  the  fame  contexture  in  all  their  changes, . 
whether  into  Membranes,  folid  Flefh,  or  into  Bones,  or  Ligaments,  which 
muft  be  plain  to  every  one,  that  will  but  take  the  trouble  of  a  fuperhclal  in¬ 
quiry  into  fuch  things. 

The  component  parts  that  produce  all  the  neceffary  fundions  of  Life, 
confid  of  Membranes,  Mufcles,  Glands  or  Kernels,  Blood  Veflels,  Lympha- 
ticks.  Ligaments,  Cartilages,  and  Bones,  Horfes  and  other  brute  Creatures, 
have  alfo  their  Hair,  partly  for  a  cover  to  keep  them  warm,  and  partly  for 
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ornament,  as  the  'Hoofs  anfwer  to  the  human  Nails,  and  are  a  defence  to 
their  Feet. 

The  Membranes  are  thin  expanded  Parts  refembling  a  fine  Web,  of 
which  the  Dura  Mater  that  involves  the  Brain,  is  by  fome  reckoned  the 
principal,  and  to  give  origin  to  all  the  other  Membranes  of  the  Body.  The 
Pia  Matter  which  adheres  clofe  to  the  fubfiance  of  the  Brain,  is  alfo  a 
Membrane  of  fingular  contrivance  and  ufe.  All  the  Mufcles  and  Bones  are 
covered  with  their  proper  Membranes,  and  one  very  remarkable  double 
Membrane  like  a  Pillowbear,  involves  the  whole  Guts,  which  are  alfo  in  a 
great  meafure  membranous. 

The  Mufcles  are  flefhy  Bodies,  which  may  be  eafily  feparated  one  from 
another,  being  each  fkinned  over  with  a  proper  Membrane,  with  their  ex¬ 
tremities  more  or  lefs  tendinous  and  finewy,  and  arc  fo  commodioufly  placed 
by  their  Origins  and  Infertions,  as  to  move  each  refped:ive  part  to  which 
they  belong,  and  alfo  to  adt  in  confert  one  with  another  in  all  the  various 
motions  of  the  Body. 

The  Blood-VelTels  confiding  of  Veins  and  Arteries,  are  thofe  Conduits  or 
Pipes,  by  which  the  Blood  is  carry’d  from  the  Heart  to  all  parts  of  the  Body 
for  its  nourhhment  and  fupport :  The  Arteries  convey  it  to  all  the  Extremi¬ 
ties,  and  the  Veins  return  it  from  the  Extremities  to  the  Heart,  from  whence 
it  is  detached  back  again  into  all  parts,  and  returned  by  the  Veins  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  courfe  of  Circulation. 

The  Lymphatick  Veflels  carry  a  lymph  or  pure  Water  feparated  by  the 
Lymphatick  Glands,  which  is  mixed  with  the  Blood  to  preferve  it  thin  and 
fluid. 

The  Nerves  are  fmall  white  Chords  or  Threads  detach’d  from  the  Brain 
and  Pith  of  the  Back  into  all  parts  of  the  Body,  and  are  the  chief  Inflruments 
of  Senfe  and  Motion. 

The  Glands  or  Kernels  are  made  up  of  Veffels  fo  exquifitely  fine  and  fmall, 
that  in  many  of  them  they  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  Eye,  for  the  mofl 
part  rolled  up  together  like  a  Clue,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  terminations 
and  endings^of  Veins  and  Arteries,  whereby  fome  Juices  are  ftrained  to  fuch 
tranfparency  and  finenefs  as  fits  them  to  be  reunited  with  the  Blood ;  others 
only  feparate  excrementitious  Matter. 

The  Ligaments  being  of  a  middle  nature,  between  a  Sinew  and  a  Griftle, 
are  chiefly  of  ufe  to  tye  the  Joints  together,  fo  as  to  preferve  and  keep  them 
in  their  proper  place,  without  impeding  any  of  their  neceffary  Motions. 
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A  Grlftle  or  Cartilage  is  more  compact  and  folid  than  a  Ligament,  but 
not  fo  hard  and  brittle  as  a  Bone.  Where  the  Cartilages  are  thin  and  pointed, 
as  the  fhort  Ribs,  &c.  they  are  endow’d  with  a  fpring  or  elafticity,  by 
which  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  broke  as  if  they  were  of  a  harder  confidence. 
They  are  alfo  of  ufe  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  Bones  to  preferve  them  from 
wearing,  and  to  facilitate  their  Motions. 

The  Bones  are  the  hardeft  of  all  the  parts  of  an,  animal  Body :  They  arc 
infenfible  of  Pain,  as  are  alfo  the  Ligaments  and  Cartilages,  except  when  they 
turn  carious  by  inveterate  or  long  continued  Difeafes :  They  are  the  chief 
fupporters  of  the  whole  animal  Fabrick,  to  which  they  alfo  give  Shape,  and 
are  like  Levers  for  the  Mufcles  to  play  upon,  being  united  together  by  many 
Junftures  for  the  conveniency  of  Motion.  I  fliall  therefore  begin  with  a 
fliort  Defcription  of  the  Bones,  and  proceed  to  the  other  Parts  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Order. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Bones  of  a  Horfe,  with  the  Ligaments  and  Cartilages. 

^TpHE  firft  that  naturally  offer  to  be  defcrib’d  are  the  Bones  of  the  Head, 
**“  which,  including  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Skull,  and  thofe  that  are  common 
to  it  and  the  upper  Jaw,  are  reckoned  feventeen  in  number.  But  I  fliali 
chiefly  take  notice  of  thofe  that  are  the  mofl;  obfervable  and  plain  to  be 
feen.  The  Head  has  firfl  of  all  the  frontal  or  forehead  Bone  which  makes 
the  Brow,  and  in  Colts  and  almofl:  all  other  young  Animals,  is  divided  by  a 
Seam  .down  the  middle,  which  in  time  totally  wears  out :  The  two  fide 
Bones  called  the  Parietal  or  Walls,  are  divided  by  a  Seam  which  reachc?s 
along  the  middle  of  the  Head  from  the  Forehead  to  the  Occipital  or  Noll 
Bone :  Thefe  are  fmall  in  a  Horfe  in  proportion  to  what  they  are  in  Man, 
becaufe  the  greateft  bulk  of  a  Ho'rfe’s  Head  lies  forward.  All  the  Bones  of 
the  Head  are  join’d  together  by  Sutures  or  Seams  indented  into  each  other, 
which  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  Bones  of  that  Figure  could  be  united, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  Functions  of  the  Head  and  Brain.  Befides  thefe  prin¬ 
cipal  Bones  are  the  temporal  Bones,  which  are  not  indented  as  the  other, 
but  are  join’d  to  each  fide  by  appofition,  and  are  fixed  by  a  gummy  cement 
to  the  circumambient  Bones  of  the  Head.  They  are  thick  and  very  hard 
in  their  middle  and  lower  part,  but  grow  thinner  efpecially  round  their  up¬ 
per  Edges.  The  Bones  common  to  the  Head  and  upper  Jaw,  are  the  wedge 
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Bone,  the  yoke- like  Bone,  and  the  Os  Cribriform  or  fieve-like  Bone.  The 
other  eight  that  make  up  the  number  feventeen  belong  to  the  Ear,  which, 
form  the  Organs  of  hearing,  and  lie  within  the  temporal  Bones,  four 
on  each  fide. 

There  are  fcveral  Blood- Veflels  that  have  their  PafTige  thro’  the  Seams 
of  the  Skull,  by  which  the  Blood  has  its  egrefs  and  regrefs  from  the  Brain  to 
the  external  parts  of  the  Head,  and  from  thence  back  to  the  Brain :  And 
befjdes  the  Velfels  that  pafs  thro’  the  Sutures,  there  are  Holes  and  Perforations 
in  divers  parts  of  the  Skull,  for  others  that  are  fpread  both  externally  and 
internally  upon  the  Head  and  Brain,  and  particularly  five  very  difiindl  ones 
in  the  Occiput  or  Noll  Bone,,  befides  its  great  perforation  towards  its  bottom, 
by  which  the  fpinal.  Marrow  or  Pith  pafies  downwards  thro’  the.  Bones  of 
the  Back.  There  are  alfo  many  Holes  thro’  the  Os  Cribr  forme  the 

Nofe  and  the  larger  Emundories,  for  the  PalTage  of  feveral  Nerves  and 
Blood- Vefiels,  with  others  towards  the  Eyes  and  Ears, 

On  the  infide  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  are  feveral  Sinus’s  or  Imprefilons 
and  Furrows  made  by  the  larger  Vefiels  of  the  Dura  Mater ^  or  uppermofi: 
Membrane  of  the  Brain,  which  Vefiels  form  thefe  Lodgments  in  the  Fastus 
before  the  Skull  acquires  its  hardnefs  by  which  thefe  Vefiels  are  afterwards 
preferv’d  from  external  Injuries.  The  infide  of  the  Skull  is  alfo  in  many 
other  places  full  of  unevennefs,  made  by  the  form  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
Brain,  whereby  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  Skull  or  Cranium  is  a  pro¬ 
per  Helmet  or  Defence  for  the  Brain,  and  likewife  that  the  Brain  mufl;  have 
its  perfect  Form  prior  to  the  Skull,  which  at  firfl  is  itfelf  but  a  Membrane 
like  a  Bag,  and  becomes  bony  by  degrees;  for  if  the  Bones,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Htad,  were  to  grow  hard  before  the  Birth,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  Creature  to  be  brought  forth  without  manifefi;  danger. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  accretion  and  growth  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Skull,  that  they  begin  always  to  turn  bony  towards  their  mid¬ 
dle  or  moft;  protuberating  part,  and  fo  dilate  their  hardnefs  by  degrees  to  the 
Edges,  where  they  are  join’d  and  indented,  into  one  another,  which  kind  of 
Mechanifm  prevents  many  accidents  to  which  all  young  Animals  are  expofed,. 
But  afterwards  the  Bones  of  a  Horfe’s  Head  grow  fo  extremely  hard,  that  no 
head  Saw  is  able  to  part  them  afunder,  unlefs  it  be  contrived  much  fironger 
than  thofe  commonly  ufed  by  Anatomifts.  The  Meditullium,  or  middle 
fubflance  between  the  two  Plates  of  the  Skull,  is  fcarce  to  be  found  in  adult 
cr  full  ag’d  Horfes,  but  both  its  Tablatures  feem  to  be  united  into  one,  ex¬ 
cept  over  the  Eyes,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  Bone,  or  on  the  infide 
where  there  are  large  Sinus’s  or  Furrows,  by  which  means  a  Horfe’s  Head 
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is  well  fenced  againft  Blows  and  other  accidents :  But  towards  the  Nofe  tlie 
Bones  arc  more  fpungy,  and  made  up  of  feveral  Cartilages  which  are  very 
tender  and  fenfible;  and  we  often  obferve  brutifh  People  in  their  paflion  beat 
their  Horfes  over  the  Nofe,  as  the  fureft  way  to  gratify  their  revenge,  when 
they  happen  to  be  dull  or  obflinate. 

The  wedge-like  Bone,  or  the  Cuniforme^  as  the  Anatomifls  call  it,  is  join’d 
before  to  the  frontal  or  forehead  Bone,  and  behind  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
occipital  or  noil  Bone,  and  fo  makes  the  bottom  or  balls  of  the  Skull  like  a 
wedge  between  it  and  the  upper  Jaw.  It  has  feveral  Holes  or  Perforations 
which  give  paflage  to  the  Carotide  Artery  and  Jugular  Vein,  the  principal 
Blood-Veflels  belonging  to  the  Head.  The  Os  Cribriforme  or  heve-like  Bone 
already  mentioned,  gives  a  pafFage  to  feveral  Blood-VelTels  and  Nerves,  fome 
to  the  Nofe,  fome  to  the  Eyes,  and  fome  to  the  Ears,  and  contribute  to  the 
Senfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  and  alfo  divides  the  Noflrils,  and  has 
feveral  cavities  filled  with  fpongy  Flelh. 

The  upper  Jaw  Bone  is  join’d  to  thefe,  and  has  a  little  Procefs  that  pafils 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  which  forms  part  of  that  Orbit. 
The  Cheek  Bone,  which  is  alfo  part  of  the  upper  Jaw,  has  a  very  large  finus 
or  hollow  below  the  Eye,  on  each  fide,  which  in  a  Horfe  is  divided  by  four 
bony  Partitions  that  open  into  the  Nofe;  there  is  alfo  a  little  Hole  on  each 
fide,  thro’  each  of  which  an  excretory  dudl  or  little  Pipe  pafifes,  to  carry  off 
the  fuperfluous  Moifiure  from  the  Kernels  or  Glands  on  the  inner  corners 
of  the  Eyes,  and  when  thefe  are  dop’d  the  Kernels  grow  fpungy,  are  foak’d 
with  Moifiure,  and  breed  the  Difiemper  called  the  Haw.  On  the  lower 
part  are  the  Alveoli  or  Sockets  for  the  teeth,  which,  including  the  Tufiies, 
are  twenty  in  number,  •vi-z,  fix  fore  Teeth  and  twelve  double  Teeth  back¬ 
wards  called  the  Grinders,  •viz.  fix  on  each  fide. 

The  lower  Jaw  differs  from  the  upper  in  that  it  is  moveable,  being  joined 
and  articulated  into  the  Sinus’s  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  Bone.  In 
young  Animals  It  is  divided  between  the  Fore-Teeth  fo  as  the  Bones  may  be 
eafily  parted  afunder.  On  its  lower  Edge  it  is  round  and  fmooth,  and  hol¬ 
low  within,  containing  feveral  Cells  filled  with  a  medullary  Subfiance  or 
Marrow.  Thro’  it  are  feveral  Holes,  and  under  the  Teeth  Sinus’s  for  the 
paffage  of  Nerves  and  Blood-Veffels.  The  middle  or  fiat  part  is  more  folid, 
and  along  the  inw'^ard  Edge  are  the  Alveoli  or  Sockets  for  the  Teeth,  which 
are  the  fame  as  in  the  upper  Jaw,  •viz,  fix  forward,  two  Tufhes,  and  fix  on 
each  fide  backward,  making  in  all  above  and  below  forty  in  number. 

The  Bone  of  the  Tongue  called  the  Os  Hyoides,  from  the  rtfeinblance 
it  has  to  the  Greek  Letter  u  yp/Hon^  has  its  proper  Mufcles,  which  take  their 
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rife  or  are  inferted  into  it,  befides  others  that  go  to  the  Palate  and  Larynx”, 
or  Head  of  the  Windpipe,  which  alfo  have  their  Origins  from  this  Bone. 

The  Vertebrae  or  Rack  Bones  come  next  to  be  defcribedj  the  Neck  has 
feven  Vertebra,  the  Back  feventeen  j  the  Loins  have  feven,  the  Croup  fix, 
and  the  Rump  or  Tail  eighteen. 

The  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck  have  their  Spines  round  and  fmooth,  with  a 
hollownefs  between  them  on  each  fide  for  the  Mufcles  and  Ligaments  which 
fill  up  their  Cavities  j  the  uppermofi:  has  a  Procefs  that  is  received  by  the 
fecond,  upon  which  the  Head  turns  from  fide  to  fide  like  a  Door  upon  its 
Hinges,  and  yet  is  fo  fixed  to  the  Head  by  Mufcles  and  Ligaments,  that  it 
cannot  go  beyond  its  Limits.  The  feventeen  Vertebrae  or  Joints  of  the  Back 
are  d  ffereiit  from  thofe  of  the  Neck,  having  their  Spines  very  high,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  Withers  which  rife  archwife,  and  are  like  a  Palifade  or  Rail. 
Thefe  Spines  are  pretty  folid  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  contexture  like  the  Ribs, 
only  that  their  Tops  are  broad,  foft  and  fpungy,  covered  with  a  very  fmooth 
and  ftrong  Ligament  to  keep  them  united,  and  preferve  the  Back  from  be¬ 
ing  bruifed.  Below  and  beyond  the  Withers,  and  along  the  Seat  the  Spines 
are  fhorter  and  of  equal  height,  till  they  approach  towards  the  Loins  where 
they  rife  higher,  efpecially  they  are  very  confpicuous  in  roch-back’d  Horfes, 
but  behind  they  are  more  level  as  they  defeend  towards  the  Rump.  Every 
one  of  thefe  Bone?,  from  the  firfi:  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck  to  the  lafi:  of  the 
Loins,  has  a  large  Perforation  for  the  Pith  of  the  Back,  which  defeends  from 
the  Brain,  and  pafibs  downwards  to  the  Rump,  where  it  ends.  The  Bones 
of  the  Tail  are  eighteen  in  numberi  They  have  no  Pith  within  them  as 
thofe  above  deferib’d,  and  therefore  are  not  perforated,  but  are  without  any 
Bore :  They  are  foft  and  fpungy,  and  more  loofely  joined  together  with 
very  foft  yielding  Cartilages,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  feparated  and  cur¬ 
tail’d  in  any  part  without  danger;  they  are  alfo  the  better  fitted  to  Motion, 
wherein  the  Tail  anfwers  all  the  Motions  of  a  Horfe.  They  are  large  to¬ 
wards  the  Rump  and  Ihort,  but  grow  gradually  fmaller  and  longer  till  they 
end  in  a  Point. 

The  Collar  Bones  are  two  In  number  in  the  fhape  of  an  Italicky^  viz, 
one  on  each  fide;  by  one  End  they  are  united  to  the  uppermofi:  Rack  Bones, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sternon  or  Breafi:  Bone,  by  little 
Heads  which  enter  into  the  Cavities  of  thefe  Bones ;  whereas  thofe  in  Men 
are  joined  to  the  Shoulder,  and  afiift  in  its  Motion  by  a  particular  Mecha- 
nifm,  which  I  need  not  here  deferibe,  but  in  a  Horfe  they  are  of  ufe  to  fup- 
port  the  Shoulder  Blades,  and  keep  them  from  Hiding  forwards* 
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The  Ribs,  in  all  thirty-four  in  number,  are  diAinguiflied  by  the  true  an.l  The  Ribs, 
falfe.  The  true  are  the  uppermod:  nine  on  each  tide,  which  are  alfo  join’d 
to  the  Rack  Bones  of  the  Back,  and  to  the  Bread:  Bone  incompaifing  the 
whole  upper  Cavity.  The  Bread:  Bone  in  a  Horfe,  and  many  other  Quadru¬ 
peds,  is  fhap’d  fomewhat  like  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship.  It  is  at  fird:  fpungy, 
but  in  time  grows  pretty  hard,  and  has  along  its  two  Sides  cariilaginour 
Dents  or  Impreffions,  where  it  receives  the  Ends  of  the  true  Ribs.  The  Part 
which  reaches  towards  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  is  called  the  Caj'tilago  Enfi- 
fofmisy  or  Sword-like  Cartilage,  having  a  Point  refembling  that  of  a  Sword. 

Tire  falfe  Ribs  are  in  number  eight  on  each  hde:  They  are  not  fo  flrong 
and  rigid  as  the  true  Ribs,  and  grow  Ihorter  as  they  approach  towards  the 
Loinc,  leaving  an  Opening  for  the  Stomach  and  Belly.  The  Shape  of  a 
Horfe’s  Belly  depends  much  upon  the  Length  or  Shortnefs  of  thefe  Ribs;  for 
the  larger  they  are  in  compafs,  a  Horfe  looks  the  more  round,  and  when 
they  are  very  fhort,  fuch  Horfes  can  never  carry  a  good  Belly.  All  the  Ribs 
are  thick  -and  flrong  towards  the  Back,  but  towards  the  Brifket  and  Belly 
they  are  thin  and  flat ;  whereby  they  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of  Spring, 
which  enables  them  to  dilate  and  contradl  in  Refpiration,  and  when  they 
ar^  well  proportion’d,  add  confldcrably  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  Horfe’s  Wind, 

All  the  P‘h:.  on  their  infide  are  exquifitly  fmooth,  and  covered  with  a 
Membrane  refembling  the  fiiieft  Satin,  that  the  Heart,  Lungs  and  other 
Vifeera,  may  not  be  hurt  by  their  hardnefs. 

The  Shoulut  'E'--  ie  Bone  lies  like  a  Shield  from  below  the  Withers,  to  The 
the  point  of  the  0  o-vt-’n  or  Shoulder  Bone,  which  Bone  turns  backwards 
to  the  Elbow  forming  r.,  Angie.  The  Blade  ijas  a  high  Spine  or  Ridge 
along  its  middle  on  the.outlide,  and  is  joined  to  the  Ribs  by  its  Mufeies, 
which  have  very  flrong  To  dons.  The  lower  end  has  a  flender  Cavity 
which  receives  the  round  hc  id  of  the  Shoulder  Bone,  and  becaufe  of  its 
fliallownefs  is  invironed  with  a  very  cough  catilaginous  Subflance,  and  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  a  broad  and  very  flrong  Ligament  like  a  Purfe,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  round  Head  of  the  Shoulder  Bone  from  flipping  out,  but  gives 
the  Shoulder  an  eafy  play,  and  adapts  it  all  to  its  neceflary  Motions. 

The  hxl'.  :  jider  Bone  in  a  Horfe,  and  mofl  Quadrupeds,  is  very  fhort  from  The  o? 
the  Shoulder  to  the  Elbow,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  or  Fore  Leg  by 
flrong  Ligaments.  It  has  at  its  lower  end  two  Proceffes,  and  on  the  hinder  and  Bone-, 
upper  part  of  the  I/'g  Bone  is  a  high  thin  Procefs,  which  enters  between 
thefe  two  Proceffes,  a.  makes  the  Elbow  Joint ;  and  the  high  thin  Procefs 
forms  the  Point  of  the  Elbow,  and  as  it  rifes  higher  than  the  Articulation  of 
the  Joint,  prevents  the  Leg  turning  backwards  by  a  counter  Motion. 
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The  Leg  The  Leg  Boiie  is  joined  at  the  Knee  to  the  Shank,  which  Bones  receive 

«v?"h^tho{e  received  Into  one  another :  This  Joint  has  two  ranges  of  little  Bones 

<of  the  within  the  bending  of  the  Knee,  •viz,  three  in  the  firfl:  Range,  and  four  in 
Pafterne.  fecond,  which  not  only  ftrengthen  that  Joint,  which  could  have  no  fta- 
•bility  without  them,  but  render  its  Motions  (which  confift  only  of  bending 
.and  extenfion)  more  fafe  and  eafy:  Thefe  are  knit  together  by  Ligaments 
.that  are  partly  tendinous  and  partly  cartilaginous. 

The  Shank  is  that  Bone  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the  great  Pat¬ 
tern.  It  is  compofed  of  three  Bones,  one  large,  the  other  two  refemble 
Bodkins,  being  thick  and  roundilh  upwards,  but  fmall  downwards.  The 
great  Paflern  has  three  frnall  Procelles,  which  are  received  into  three  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Shank  Bone,  and  two  Cavities  which  receive  two  Procefles  of  the 
fame  Bone,  and  has  two  fmall  triangular  Bones  faftened  to  its  back  part, 
which  form  the  Fetlock,  and  are  alfo  like  a  Stay  to  preferve  the  Joint  from 
falfe  Motions,  which  would  very  much  ftrain  the  Ligaments.  The  little 
Paflern  is  joined  to  the  great  Paflern  in  fo  curious  a  manner,  that  to  the  Eye 
both  feem  to  be  but  one.  By  this  Jundure  the  Pafterns  yield  and  give  way, 
when  a  Horfe  is  prelfed  with  a  great  weight  upon  his  Back,  which  otherwife 
by  their  pofltion  would  be  apt  to  break.  The  lower  end  of  the  leller  Paftern 
is  articulated,  and  join’d  to  the  Coffin  Bone  by  two  Heads,  and  to  the  upper 
or  greater  Paflern  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  received  into  the  Coffin  Bone. 
The  Coffin  Bone  is  that  which  lies  within  the  Hoof  as  in  a  Coffin  j  it  is 
'  round  upwards  where  it  receives  the  little  Paflern,  but  grows  broader  and 
thinner  towards  its  Bottom;  it  is  of  a  porous  open  contexture  like  a  piece  of 
lojf  Sugar,  and  is  eafiiy  pierced,  and  often  wounded  when  Horfes  happen 
to  take  up  Nails,  or  other  fliarp  things  in  the  Streets,  to  which  accidents 
they  are  often  liable,  and  arc  more  eafily  cur’d  than  if  that  Bone  was  hard 
and  folid. 

The  Bones  of  the  hind  Parts  of  a  Horfe,  are  the  Innominata^  divided 
into  the  Hip,  Haunch,  and  Share  Bones.  The  firfl:  is  the  Or  Ilium^  fo  called 
f  om  the  Gut  Ilium  that  lies  under  it.  The  fecond  is  the  PubiSy  which 
makes  a  fmall  Arch  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  Belly,  thro’  which  the 
Yard  paffes,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder.  The 
third  is  called  the  Ifchium  or  Coxendix,  and  has  on  each  fide  a  large  round 
Cavity,  whicli  receive  the  round  Heads  of  the  Thigh  Bones.  Thefe  Bones 
aie  joined  on  their  Back  or  upper  parr,  to  the  Os  Sacnariy  by  Cartilages  or 
Griflles,'  which  in  time  grow  fo  hard,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  feparated. 
The  Os  Sacrum  is  the  Bone  that  lies  under  the  Crupper  next  the  Rump, 
which  with  the  Oifa  Innominata  form  the  Pelvis- or  Bafon.  It  is  alfo  joined 
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to  the  lowefl  Rack  Bone  of  the  Loins,  and  with  the  nppermofl  Bone  of  the 
Rump. 

The  Thigh  Bone  reaches  from  the  Hip  to  the  StifHe.  Its  upper  Head 
is  round  and  fomewhat  longifh,  that  it  may  the  better  fill  up  the  Afeetabu- 
lum,  or  Cup  of  the  Hip  Bone,  and  as  it  turns  backwards  and  forwards  with¬ 
in  this  Cup  or  Cavity,  upon  the  alternate  motions  of  a  Horfe’s  Leg,  it  is 
therefore  in  common  phrafe  called  the  Whirl-Bone.  The  lower  er-d  of  The 
this  Bone  has  two  Procefles  like  a  Fully,  between  which  is  a  large  fpace 
that  receives  the  Protuberance  of  the  Leg  Bone,,  which  is  theBone  that 
reaches  from  the  Stiffle  to  the  Hock ;  there  is  a  middle  fpace  pretty  large 
and  deep  between  thefe  two  Bones,  where  they  join,  that  receives  the  under 
fide  of  the  Stiffle  Bone,  which  is  the  Knee-Pan  of  a  Horfe. 

The  Stiffle-Bone  or  Knee-Pan,  is  prominent  on  the  outfide  with  ^^me 
Afperitics  for  the  infertion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  and  on  its  iniide 
curv’d  and  fmooth,  exadlly  anfwering  to  fill  up  the  Space  between  the  two 
Bones  above  deferibed.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  flrong  Ligament,  that 
rifes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Bone  of  the  Leg,  and  is  inferted  into  its  lower 
end  below  its  middle,  and  by  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh, 
which  are  inferted  into  its  upper  end,  and  by  a  broad,  flrong  ligamentous 
Subftance,  which  is  expanded  all  over  it,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  diflocated 
with  the  moft  violent  Force,  neither  can  it  be  fo  readily  fraiflur’das  a  Man’s 
Knee-Pan,  becaufe  of  its  convexity.  It  is  very  flrong  and  folid,  like  a  piece 
of  Flint,  has  no  cavity  within  it,  and  but  very  little  porous,  which  renders  it 
the  more  fit  for  all  the  motions  of  the  Leg. 

The  fmall  Bones  of  the  Hock,  are  in  number  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Knee,  viz.  three  in  the  firfl  Range,  and  four  in-  the  fecond  }  they  are  alfo 
articulated  with  the  Inflep,  as  thofe  in  the  Knee  are  with  the  Shank :  They 
are  extremely  fmooth,  fo  as  to- facilitate  the  motion  of  the  Joint,  and  preferve 
a  Horfe’s  Legs  from  doubling  under  him  when  he  is  put  upon  his  Haunches^ 
and  give  a  kind  of  fpring  in  vaulting,  leaping,  or  any  other  forcible  adion  of 
the  hind  Legs. 

The  Inflep  is  made  of  three  Bones,  which  are  fo  clofely  united,  that  they 
feem  to  be  but  one,  and  cannot  be  eafily  feparated,  much  in  the  fime  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Shank  Bone  already  deferibed.  The  Paflerns  and  Coffin  Bone, 
agree  alfo  in  every  refped  with  thofe  of  the  fore  Feet. 

The  Hoofs  are  a  bundle  of  Hufks,  which  cover  tire  Papil'ae  pyarmidales 
of  the  Skin,  on  the  extremities  of  the  Feet,  which  dry,  harden,  and  lie  clofe 
one  upon  another.  They  are  without  Senfe,  that  they  may  endure  travel¬ 
ling  among  Stones,  and  in  rough  Ways,  and  like  the  Nails  of  Men  are  con¬ 
tinually 
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tinually  growing,  by  which  means  they  may  be  pair’d  or  cut,  aa  often  as 
they  require  It.  They  adhere  pretty  clofe  to  the  Foot,  and  are  faftened  to 
the  Coffin  Bone  by  a  Ligament  that  proceeds  from  their  Root,  and  fur- 
rounds  it  below  the  Coronet  Ijke  a  piece  of  Tape,  which  alfo  unites  it  to  the 
Coronet.  Underneath  the  Hoofs  are  many  Twigs  of  Nerves,  Tendons,  and 
Mufcles,  which  take  their  courfe  to  the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  and  make  that 
dcffiy  fubdance  that  lies  between  the  Sole  and  the  Coffin  Bone. 

I  ffiall  conclude  this  fhort  Difcourfe  of  the  Bones  with  obferving,  that  all 
the  long  Bones,  fuch  as  the  Shoulder  and  Thigh  Bones,  the  Bones  of  the 
Leg,  of  the  Shank  and  Inftep,  are  hollow  along  their  middle,  and  contain  a  * 
medullary  fubftance  or  marrow,  which  ferves  inftead  of  oil,  to  keep  them 
from  growing  too  hard  and  brittle.  Towards  their  extremities,  that  is  at  both 
ends,  they  are  not  perforated,  but  their  fubdance  is  porous,  and  their  inter¬ 
dices,  when  cut,  are  bloody,  efpeclally  in  young  animals,  which  is  a  great 
means  to  prevent  their  being  broke  very  near  the  joints,  which  would  almoft 
always  intail  incurable  lamenefs.  Over  each  end. they  have  an  Epiphefis,  or 
cap,  covered  with  a  Cartilage  or  Gridle,  to  make  their  adlion  glib  and  ealy^ 
and  are  infenfible,  that  their  motions  may  induce  no  pain.  The  larger  joints, 
luch  as  the  Shoulder,  the  Hip,  and  the  Stiffle,  have  not  only  very  drong  li¬ 
gaments,  of  various  contrivance,  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  as  has  been 
obferved,  but  have  Glands  or  Kernels  that  feparate  an  oily  matter,  which 
continually  preferves  them  mold,  otherwife  they  would  foon  grow  dry,  and 
wear  with  their  frequent  fridion  one  upon  another.  All  the  Bones  have  holes 
t)r  perforations  more  or  lefs,  for  the  paffage  of  Nerves  and  Blood-veflels  j  and 
in  leveral  places,  befides  their  common  Procefles  and  Protuberances,  little  af- 
periues  and  rough  nedes,  for  the  origin  and  infertion  of  Mufcles,  which  are  fo 
lituated,  as  not  only  to  add  the  greated  beauty,  but  are  the  mod  fubfervient 
to  their  various  motions,  and  all  their  other  appointments. 

Where  no  motion,  or  but  little  motion,  is  intended,  the  Jundlures  are 
more  compad,  as  in  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Back 
and  Loins,  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  Bones  of  the  Hips  j  and  yet  all  thefe  Junc¬ 
tures  are  ufeful  and  neceffiary,  and  contrived  with  great  wifdom  j  for  by  the 
Seams  or  Sutures  of  the  Head,  no  fiffure  or  cleft  can  run  quite  acrofs,  but 
mud  terminate  at  one  of  thefe.  The  Vertebras,  or  Joints  of  the  Neck,  hav- 
ii.g  no  ffiarp  Spines,  but  being  fomewhat  in  refemblance  of  a  Chain,  are  al¬ 
together  fitted  to  give  a  beautiful  turn  to  the  Neck,  and  to  all  the  neceflary 
motions  of  the  Plead.  The  Vertebrae,  or  Rack- bones  of  the  Back,  are  alfo 
fo  joined  with  yielding  Cartilages,  as  endues  them  with  fuch  a  property  as 
vve  obkrve  in  green  faplings,  which  enables  them  to  correfpond  with  all  the 
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other  animal  motions,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  fo  confined  by  their  Spines 
and  Procefles,  and  by  antagonlft  Mufcles,  that  they  cannot  be.  diflorted  be¬ 
yond  their  proper  limits,  without  great  violence  ;  and  yet  if  thefe  were  alto¬ 
gether  without  motion,  the  whole  body  mufl  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  im¬ 
moveable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bones  of  the  Hips,  with  the  Os  Sacrum, 
are  joined  in  fo  compadl  a  manner,  as  fhews  them  to  have  no  very  great  ca¬ 
pacity  of  motion  in  themfelves,  but  are  fo  placed  as  to  give  the  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  motions  of  the  Hind-legs ;  and  the  compadlnefs  of  the  Rack- 
bones  between  the  Shoulders  and  the  height  of  their  Spines,  has  the  fame 
effect  on  the  Fore-legs ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  mechanifm  of 
the  Bones,  to  render  all  the  adlions  of  a  Horfe  compleat  and  perfect. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  MUSCLES. 


TH  E  Mufcles  are  the  inflruments  of  motion,  and  it  is  by  them  that  all 
the  motions  of  every  animal  body  are  performed.  They  are  of  fe- 
veral  kinds-,  fome  are  long  and  round,  as  mod:  of  thofe  that  move  the 
Limbs,  and  are  broader  and  flatter  at  their  origins  than  their  infcrtlons,  where 
they  run  out  in  flaape  of  a  fmall  cord,  and  form  thofe  flrong  Sinews  that 
are  inferted  into  the  Hocks  and  Paflerns.  They  are  made  up  of  feveral 
bundles  of' fibres  or  threads,  and  all  the  Mufcles  of  this  kind  are  redtilineal,- 
having  their  flefhy  fibres  on  their  outfide  gradually  fliorter  than  thofe  in  the 
middle,  which  not  only  makes  them  ftronger  at  their  infertions,  but  this 
contrivance  prevents  the  Limbs  being  fleflay,  which,  by  any  o'her  mecha¬ 
nifm,  would  happen  upon  every  change  or  alteration  in  the  Blood,  and  would 
very  much  weaken  and  debilitate  thofe  parts,  as  we  fee  in  many  inflances, 
where  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Limbs  happen  to  be  flefliy  near  their  infer- 
_  tions. 

Many  of  the  other  Mufcles  are  more  or  lefs  flat  in  their  middle,  and  their 
origins  and  infertions  are  alfo  flattifla.  Some  of  thefe  are  long  and  narrow, 
as  the  fir aight  Mufcles  of  the  Belly,  which,  becaufe  of  their  thinnefs  and 
their  great  length,  are  tendinous  in  feveral  parts  acrofs  their  middle ;  others 
are  tendinous  lengthways,  and  their  Fibres  run  off  on  each  fide  like  a  feather, 
and  are  therefore  called  penniform  Mufcles.  Some  liave  both  their  direc¬ 
tions  oblique,  as  the  oblique  afeending  and  defeending  Mufcles  of  the  Lower 
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Belly”.  They  are  alfo  of  different  fhapes,  according  to  their  different  ufe?,’ 
and  the  parts  where  they  are  fituated,  fome  being  triangular,  fome  pyrami¬ 
dal,  fome  indented  or  toothed  like  a  faw,  and  fome  are  round  and  anular 
like  a  ring,  as  the  Sphindre  Mufcles  that  open  and  fhut  the  Fundament  and 
Neck  of  the  Bladder  ;  the  lafl:  of  which  is  more  diftinft  in  Horfes,  and  fome 
other  large  animals,  than  in  the  human  body. 

Now  as  to  the  particular  ffru(ffure  and  mechanifm  of  the  Mufcles,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  they  are  all  exadtly  fuited  to  the  parts  they  are  to  move. 
Where  the  motions  are  not  ffrong,  but  quick,  the  Mufcles  are  flender,  or 
fhort,  and  fometimes  both.  Where  the  motions  are  ffrong,  the  Mufcles  are 
not  only  ftrong  likewife,  but  are  fometimes  of  great  length ;  being  derived 
from  parts  at  a  diftance  from  their  infertions,  as  fome  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Shoulder,  Neck,  and  Limbs  j  and  where  they  are  to  fupport  or  move  any 
great  weight  by  a  flower  motion,  theirTendonsand  finewy  parts  areextremely 
jlrong  and  firm,  and  are  made  up  of  the  Tendons  of  feveral  Mufcles  united 
together  in  one  j  as  fome  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Legs,  Paflerns,  and 
Hocks,  which  are  actuated  by  the  force  of  feveral  Mufcles  joined  together 
towards  their  infertions.  In  parts  where  there  is  the  greateft  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions,  the  Mufcles  are  the  moft  numerous  j  and  where  the  motions  are  few,, 
the  Mufcles  are  alfo  few  in  number. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  concerning  the  Mufcles,  I  fhall 
now  proceed  fo  far  into  particulars,  that  thofe  who  perufe  the  enfuing  part 
of  this  Treatife,  may  have  the- better  notion  of  thofe  Diftempers,  where  the 
Mufcles  are  principally  affected. 

TheMuf-  There  are  a  great  number  of  motions  peculiar  to  the  parts  belonging  to 
Hcadand^^^^^  Head  and  Neck,  which  are  therefore  fupplied  with  abundance  of  Mufl 
Neck, and  cles.  The  Eyellds  have  no  lefs  than  three  pair  of  Mufcles,  and  the  Eyes 
feven.  One  pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids  opens,  and  two  fhut  them, 
tions.  The  one  that  opens  is  peculiar  to  the  Eyelid  only  ;  whereas  the  other  two  are 
E>eiids.  inferred  into  both,  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  fhut  the  Eye  ;  and  all  of 
them  rife  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  Orbit,  through 
W'hich  the  optic  k  Nerve  pafiTes  to  the  Eye.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Forehead 
alfo  ad:  by  confent,  in  opening  and  fhutting  the  Eyelids  j  and  their  Adion 
is  moft  perceivable,  when  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  creature,  is  brought  out  of 
€fthe  a  dark  place  into  a  ftrong  light.  But  the  Eye  having  a  variety  of  motions,, 
its  Mufcles  are  more  numerous,  to  move  it  upwards,  downwards,  and  fide- 
ways,  and  to  roll  it  about.  Horfes,  and  almoft  all  Qiiadrupeds,  have  one 
peculiar  to  them,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  men  j  and  is  therefore  called 
Septimus  Brutorum.  It  is  fhort  and  fleftiy,  inferted  into  the  hinder  part  of 
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the  Cornea,  and  not  only  afTifts  in  the  tonick  motion  of  the  Eye,  when  all 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye  adt  in  concert  together ;  but  It  is  neceffary  to  keep 
tjie  Eye  fufpended  in  creatures  that  feed  with  their  heads 'downwards,  led, 
by  their  continual  and  dedfad  looking  towards  the  ground,  the  other  Mufcles 
daould  be  weakened,  and  the  Eyes,  by  that  means,  project  too  far  outwards, 
which  would  be  apt  to  impair  the  light,  if  not  to  intail  blindnefs. 

The  Nofe  has  four  pair  of  Mufcles,  that  widen  and  contrad:  the  Nodrils,  TheMuf- 
which  arife  from  the  upper  Jaw,  and  from  under  the  Eyes,  and  are  all 
them  inferted  into  the  Gridles  of  the  Nodrils,  and  part  of  the  upper  Lip. 

The  adion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe  is  mod  perceivable,  when  Hoifes  are 
extremely  heated  with  Exercife,  in  broken-winded  Horfes,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  Fevers,  where  the  Nodrils  open  and  diut  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  a 
Horfe  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  oppreded  with  his  didemper  j  and  as  fome 
of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lips  ad  alfo  in  concert  with  thofeof  the  Nofe,  there¬ 
fore,  In  very  extreme  cafes,  the  upper  lip  is  alfo  drawn  upwards  in  all  the 
workings  of  the  Nodrils. 

The  Lips  have  five  pair  that  are  proper,  and  two  common  to  the  Mouth  Of  the 
and  Cheeks ;  fome  of  which  compofe  the  flelhy  part  of  the  Cheeks.  The 
chief  ufe  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  enable  a  Horfe  to  gather  in  his  Provender ; 
and  one  pair,  particularly,  draw  the  upper  lip  diredly  upwards ;  which  ac¬ 
tion  is  plainly  vifible,  when  a  Horfe  fmells  at  dung,  pifs,  or  any  thing  that  has 
a  pungent  fcent.  There  is  another  remarkable  Mufcle  belonging  to  the  Lips, 
which  afiids  in  all  the  motions  of  the  Jaw;  and  as  it  requires  more  force  in 
itsadion,  fo  it  takes  its  origin  partly  from  one  of  the  Vertebras  of  the  Neck, 
and  partly  from  the  Shoulder-blade,  Bread-bone,  and  Collar-bone,  and  is  in- 
lerted  into  the  Chin,  Lips,  and  lower  part  of  the  Nofe.  The  red,  by  Whicli 
all  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  Lips  are  performed,  arife  only  from  feveral 
parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jaw,  and  are  inferted  into  the  orbicular  Mufcle, 
which,  like  a  Sphinder,  furrounds  the^Lipsat  their  Extremity. 

The  upper  Jaw  being  of  itfelf  Incapable  of  motion,  therefore  all  the  Muf-  Of  the 
cles  that  lerve  to  open  and  diut  the  Mouth,  belong  properly  to  the  lower 
Jaw  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Temporal  Mufcles,  which  make  up  the 
flefhy  part  of  the  Temples,  and  the  Mufcle  already  mentioned,  that  riks 
from  the  Neck,  Shoulders  and  Bread ;  which  being  inferted  into  the  Chin 
and  upper  Lip,  has  a  confiderable  (hare  in  pulling  down  the  Jaw,  fo  as  to 
open  the  Mouth,  as  the  Temporal  Mufcles  have  the  chief  fharc  in  pulling  it 
up,  and  fliutting  the  Mouth.  _  There  are  others  that  move  the  Jaws  fexeral 
ways  in  chewing,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Mafletersj  befides  thefe,  one 
Pair  thruft  the  Jaw  forwards,  and  another  pull  it  backwards^ 
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Of  t]i«  The  Tongue  Is  Itfelf  a  mafcular  fubftance,  made  up  of  Fibres  varloufly 
combined  together,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft  fuit  and  correfpond 
with  all  its  different  motions.  The  Tongue  has  five  pair  of  Mufcles  that  are 
proper  to  it  alone,  and  two  pair  that  arc  common  to  it,  and  the  Bone  called 
the  Os  Hyoides,  which  I  fliall  not  here  particularly  defcribe ;  becaufe  wounds, 
cankers,  or  other  accidents  in  the  Tongues  of  Horfes,  are,  for  the  mofi:  part, 
eafily  cured,  when  proper  applications  are  made  ufe  of:  I  Hiall  therefore 
only  take  notice,  that  fome  of  thefe  Mufcles  rife  from  the  lower  Jaw,  or  the 
above-mentioned  Bone  j  and  fome  that  rife  from  this  Bone,  have  their  infer- 
tions  into  the  apertures  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone.  One  pair,  that  pull  the 
Tongue  backwards,  arife  from  the  Temporal  Bones,  and  are  inferred  into 
the  Sides  of  the  Tongue  j  and  another  pair  from  the  lower  Jaw,  near  the 
furthermoft  grinding  Teeth,  and  are  inferred  into  the  Ligament  or  Bridle  of 
the  Tongue  ;  by  which  means  they  are  fuited  to  all  its  various  motions.  The 
Mufcles  common  to  the  Tongue  and  Os  Hyoides,  ad  chiefly  in  concert  with 
the  others,  and  give  the  Tongue  fuch  motions  as  forward  the  Aliment  into 
the  Gullet,  when  it  is  fufliciently  chewed,  and  prepared  to  pals  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

The  La-  The  Larynx,  or  head  of  the  Windpipe,  has  fix  pair  of  Mufcles,  that  help 

■L'ux.  jjg  Valves,  as  the  air  paffes  and  repaffes  from  the  Lungs,  be- 

lides  one  Angle  Mufcle  which  defends  the  enterance  of  the  Windpipe  from 
dufl:,  or  any  other  hurtful  matter  entering  into  it,  by  drawing  both  Adesofi 
the  ewer- like  Griff'e  together.  The  Epiglottis,  which  principally  opens  and 
Aiuts  the  Windpipe,  being  itfelf  like  a-Spring,  has  therefore  its  Mufcles  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  except  in  fuch  Animals  as  chew  the  cud.  Thefe  Mufcles  are 
all  more  or  lefs  •  liable  to  be  affeded  with  violent  Colds,  that  inflame  the 
Lungs,  and  caufe  that  forenefs  of  the  Throat  that  is  obfervable  in  fome 
Horfes,  that  hinders  them  from  drinking,  and  fwallowing  down  their  food. 

The  Pha-  The  Pharynx,  or  head  of  the  Gullet,  has  alfo  its  Mufcles,  which  are  often 

jynx.  iiffedted  in  Colds.  Their  oflice  is  chiefly  to  widen  and  contradf  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Gullet.  Another  Mufcle  ferves  inftead  of  a  Sphindter,  to  purfe 
it  up  after  feeding. 

TheMuf-  The  Mufcles  of  the  Ears  in  Horfes  are  very  diftindt  and  perfedt,  and  may 
be  eafily  traced  from  their  origins  to  their  infertionsj  but  in  Men  they  are 
very  fmall,  becaufe  the  Ears  of  Men  have  but  little  capacity  of  motion;, 
whereas  Brute  Creatures,  being  without  hands,  make  ufe  of  their  Ears  to 
drive  away  files,  and  other  things  that  would  be  offenfive  to  them.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Ears  is  alfo  neceffary  to  Brute  Creatures,  for  the  reception  of 
Sounds,  efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are  to  be  diredled  by  the  voice  of  their 
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Riders  or  Keepers,  and  to  avoid  dangers ;  and  therefore  we  may  always  per¬ 
ceive  fomewhat  of  the  intentions  of  a  Horfe  by  the  motion  of  his  ears.  When 
a  Horfe  fees  any  remarkable  objedf  before  him,  he  pricks  i.p  his  Ears,  and 
points  them  forwards,  with  an  intention  to  hear,  efpecially  when  the  Objedl 
is  attended  with  any  noife  ;  and  when  the  noife  or  found  comes  on  one  fide,  he 
turns  his  Ears  that  way  to  take  the  found  ;  and  when  the  noife  is  ‘behii.d 
him,  he  lays  his  Ears  backwards;  which  is  mod  obfervable  in  hot  or  fearful 
Horfes ;  for  feme  fteddy  old  Horfes,  and  thofe  of  the  greateft  courage,  take 
but  little  notice  of  any  objedl  that  they  fee,  or  any  noife  they  hear,  unlefs  it 
come  fo  near  as  to  give  them  fome  didurbance. 

The  Ear  is  properly  didinguiflied  by  the  outward  and  inward.  The  out¬ 
ward  Ear  has  four  Mufcles.  The  fird  lifts  the  Ear  up,  and  points  it  for¬ 
wards.  The  fecond  pulls  the  Ear  backwards.  The  third  draw's  the  Ear  for¬ 
ward,  and  points  it  downward  ;  and  thefe  ad:  together,  and  move  both  Ears; 
when  a  Horfe  looks  diedfidly  to  any  thing  that  lies  on  the  ground.  The  fourth 
affids  the  fecond,  and  pulls  the  Ear  backward  and  downw'ard  towards  the 
Neck. 

When  a  Horfe  is  wanting  in  a  quick  and  fprightly  motion  of  his  Ears,  it  is 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  Mufcles ;  for  this  defed  is 
always  more  or  lefs  manifed  in  thofe  that  have  their  Ears  uncommonly  large 
and  thick,  where  perhaps  the  Mufcles  are  not  fufiiciently  proportioned  to  the 
weight  they  are  to  move;  and  thefe  Horfes  are  commonly  the  mod  dull  and 
fluggidi. 

As  to  the  internal  Ear,  it  has  two  Mufcles  that  move  the  Drum  and  Ham¬ 
mer,  which  are  the  chief  Organs  of  Hearing,  the  Sounds  being  colleded  in  the 
external  Ear,  and  conveyed  from  thence  into  the  internal.  The  fird  of  thefe 
Mufcles  move  the  Drum  upwards.  The  oiher  rifes  from  the  Wedge-bone, , 
and  has  two  fmall  Tendons,  one  of  which  is  infei  ted  into  the  upper  Procefs  of 
the  Hammer,  and  the  other  into  the  Neck  of  it.  This  draws  the  Elammen 
obliquely  forward  and  inward  ;  but  when  a  Horfe,  or  other  Anima’,  lidens-  ••  * 
attentively  to  any  approaching  noife,  then  both  thefe  Mufcles  ad  together,  and 
draw  the  Drum  or  Tympanum,  and  ail  the  little  Bones  of  the  Ear,  alternately 
upwards  and  downw^ards,  by  which  Sounds  are  didindly  and  perfedly  heard. 

Wefliall  now  go  on  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  which,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  Parts  they  have  to  move,  are  much  flronger  and  larger  than  thofe 
already  deferibed,  and  mod  of  them  have  their  Origins  placed  at  much  greater 
didances  from  their  Infertions ;  and  by  thefe  all  the  motions  of  the  Head  and 
Neck  are  performed,  'vlx.  forwards,  backwards,  fideways,  and  fomewhat 
circular.  And  to  this  end,  there  are  four  pair  of  Mufcles  common  to  the 
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Head  and  Neck,  and  eight  pair  proper  to  the  Head  only.  The  proper  Muf- 
cles  have  fome  of  their  Origins  from  the  Breafl-bone,  Collar-bone,  and  the 
Vertebrae,  or  Rack-  bones  of  the  Neck  and  Cheft,  and  are  infcrted  fome  into 
'  the  Occiput,  or  Noil-bone,  and  fome  into  the  ProcefTes  of  the  two  Temporal 
•  Bones.  Thofe-^  the  Neck  that  adt  in  :5f)ncert  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head 
alfo  take  their  Origins  from  the  Breaft-bone,  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebras  of 
the  Cheft,  and  Rack-bones  of  the  Back  ;  and  are  moft  of  them,  by  proper 
gradations,  fome  higher,  and  fome  lower,  inferred  into  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Bones  of  the  Neck,  and  with  fome  mufcular  Expanfions  be¬ 
tween  their  Proceffes,  make  up  the  Bulk  of  the  Flefli  that  is  on  thofe  Parts. 
Thefe  are  called  the  LiterfpinaleSy  and  are  peculiar  to  the  Neck,  as  they  aflift 
in  all  its  vertebral  motions. 

From  this  extraordinary  Mechanifm  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  and 
Neck,  and  particularly  by  their  remote  Origins  of  the  Collar-bone,  Breaft 
and  Rack  Bones  of  the  Back,  it  appears  how  much  they  are  fuited  to  the 
feveral  Articulations  of  the  Joints,  fo  as  to  fecure  them  from  harm  in  all  their 
various  turnings}  otherwife,  in  parts  that  abound  with  fuch  numbers  of  Ar- 
-  ticulations,  though  they  are  well  connedled  and  tied  together  by  flrong  Li¬ 
gaments,  yet  a  Horfe  might  eafily  be  injured  by  every  quick  motion,  and  by 
very  flight  accidents,  and'the  confequences  would  often  be  bad  and  hazardous, 
as  we  fee  in  the  Poll-Fvil,  and  other  fiflulous  Ulcers  that  happen  about  the 
Withers,  which  no  doubt  would  be  very  frequent^  if  thofe  parts  had  not 
been  thus  fecured  }  fo  that  they  feldom  happen,  without  fome  violent  acci¬ 
dent  or  natural  defedt,  or  when  they  are  the  Crifis  of  fome  Difeafe,  wLich  I 
have  often  obferved  to  be  the  Caule  of  thofe  Maladies. 

TheMuf-  The  Mufcles  of  the  Trunk,  which  include  all  thofe  belonging  to  Refpi- 
ration,  and  other  important  ufes,  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of  the  Bread  and 
thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins }  mod  of 
which  are  alfo  endowed  with  a  very  great  force. 

TheMuf-  The  Back  and  Loins  have  four  pair  of  Mufcles,  common  to  both.  The 
frd  are  remarkable  for  their  great  Length,  extending  from  the  Haunch-bones 

Loins,  and  Gs  Sacrum,  and  reach  to  the  two  Temporal  Bones,  one  on  each  dde. 
Thefe  being  attached  to  the  Spines  in  their  pafliige,  are  a  great  fecurity  to  the 
Back,  and  affid  the  other  three  pair  in  all  its  motions.  When  all  the  Muf¬ 
cles  of  the  Ba-k  and  Loins  adt  together,  the  whole  Back  is  extended}  but 
wdien  the  Mulcles  of  either  fide  adt  dngly,  the  Body  is  inclined  to  that  dde 
only. 

Of  the  The  Lower  Belly  has  five  pair  of  Mufcles,  which  arife  from  the  Ribs, 
Haunch-bones,  Share-bone,  Bread,  and  other  circumadjacent  parts,-  and  are 
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moftly  infertedinto  the  white  Line  that  divides  the  Belly  in  the  middle.  One 
pair  pafs  obliquely  downwards ;  another  pair  obliquely  upwards  j  a  third  have 
a  flraight  diredion  from  the  Bread:  to  the  Share-bone  j  a  fourth  pair  affift  the 
flraight  Mufcles  in  pulling  down  the  Breaft ;  the  laft  are  the  tranfverfe  pair, 
which  take  their  courfe  from  the  Loins  and  lowermoft  Ribs  on  each  fide, 
to  the  white  Line. 

This  Partition,  or  white  Line  of  the  Lower  Belly,  is  abfolutely  neceffiry 
for  the  Origins  and  Infertions  of  the  Mufcles  belonging  to  it;  and  indeed  no 
other  kind  of  IVfechanifm  could  have  been  fo  well  adapted  to  a  part  fo  large, 
and  of  a  roundifh  circumference  j  for  had  the  Mufcles  not  been  determined 
in  the  middle,  but  been  ftretched  over  the  whole  Belly,  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  for  them  to  have  adfed  with  fufheient  Force  and  Energy.  The 
Ufe  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  warm  and  comfort  the  Bowels,  which  are  of  fo 
lender  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  they  have  alfo  a  Caul  or  Network  of  far, 
and  a  thick  double  Membrane  to  cover  them.  They  are  alfo  of  ufe  to  make 
a  fufficient  preffure  for  the  difeharge  of  the  grofler  Excrements,  and  to  give 
fome  help  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread,  Midriff,  and  Rib?,  in  Refpiration. 

The  Breaft  hae  four  pair  of  Mufcles  that  widen  and  dilate  the  Cheft,  and  of  the 
two  pair  that  ftraiten  and  coiftprefs  it.  Thefe  make  up  that  portion  of  flefh  , 

which  covers  the  Brifket,  and  all  the  Breaft  from  the  Collar-bone  downwards 
to  the  Pit  of  the  ftomach,  incompafling  moft  of  the  foremoft  Ribs.  Some 
of  them  have  their  derivations  forwards,  and  from  under  the  Shoulder-blades 
and  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck  and  Cheft,  and  fome  backwards  from  the  Spines 
of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum ;  and  arc  moft  of  them  fo 
inftrted  into  the  Ribs,  as  to  render  their  adtion  of  elevating  and  deprefhng 
the  Cheft  eafy  and  compleat.  The  Intercoftals  are  the  external  and  internal, 
and  make  up  that  portion  of  flefh  that  fills  up  the  fpaces  between  the  Ribs,. 

Thefe  alfo  widen  and  ftraighten  the  Ribs  alternately  in  Refpiration,  and  adt 
with  the  Pedtorals  and  Midriff. 

The  Diaphragma  Midriff  (or  Skirt,  as  fome  call  it  In  a  Horfe  or  Bullock)  The  Mid; 
is  a  mufcular  Subftance  that  divides  the  upper  Cavity  or  Cheft  from  the^*^- 
Lower  Belly.  It  takes  its  origin  on  the  right  Side,  from  a  Procefs  of  the 
Rack-bones  of  the  Loins,  and  on  the  left,  from  the  uppermoft  of  the  Loins 
and  lowermoft  of  the  Breaft  j  and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Breaft- 
bone,  and  the  five  inferior  Ribs,  by  which  it  makes  feveral  points.  The 
middle  is  a  flat  tendinous  fubftance,,  from  whence  the  flefhy  Fibres  begin,  and: 
are  diftributed  like  Rays  from  a  Center  to  its  Circumference.  When  this  ' 
Mufcle  adls  alone,  it  contradts  the  Breaft,  and  pulls  the  Ribs  downwards,  by- 
which  it  affifts  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  in  the  expulfion  of  the 
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Faeces ;  but  Its  chief  office  is  in  refpiration,  to  which  all  the  Mufcles  of  the 
B.eaft,  the  Intercoftals,  and  thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  arc  more  or  lefs  fub- 
'fervient,  ashasbeen  obferved. 

In  all  the  Aftions  of  Refpiration  or  Breathing,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread 
‘have  the  greatefl:  force  in  Men  ;  but  in  Horfes,  and  fome  other  Creatures  of 
a  prone  polition,  it  is  evident  the  Midriff  has  alfo  a  very  great  force,  which 
feems  to  be  plain  in  broken-winded  Horfes ;  many  of  which  have  no  other 
indication  of  diftemper,  only  that  the  Midriff  is  flretched  and  relaxed  in  a 
'Very  extraordinary  manner.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  membranous  Fibres  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  extremely  thin,  and  the  tendinous  parts,  towards  their  Infer- 
tlons  into  the  Ribs,  very  fmall  and  feeble  ;  by  which  means  it  lofes  a  great 
deal  of  that  force  and  fpring  that  is  neceffary  to  its  adtion. 

When  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  receives  the  air  into  his  Lungs,  the 
Bread  and  Ribs  are  didended,  which  is  done  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pedloral 
Mufcles,  by  the  extendon  of  the  Jntcrcodals,  ’uiz.  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ribs, 
and  by  the  Midriff,  which  at  that  time  is  drawn  out,  and  expanded  to  its  full 
dimendons,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into  the  Lungs. 
The  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly  adt  alfo,  by  their  affinity  and  Connexion, 
with  thofe  of  the  Bread  and  Ribs;  which  we“perceive  more  plainly  in  qua¬ 
drupeds  than  in  men,  where  the  Lungs  are  upon  a  level  with  the  parts  of  the 
Lower  Belly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  pades  out  of  the  Lungs,  the 
Mufcles  th.it  draw  in  or  comprefs  the  Bread,  and  thofe  that  comprefs  the 
Ribs,  act  alternately  with  the  Extenfors  of  the  Bread  and  Ribs.  The  Mid¬ 
riff,  which  is  dretched  out  in  time  of  infpiration,  in  expiration  contradts,  and 
its  centre  riles  upwards  like  the  bottom  of  a  diffi.  And  thus  far  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Bread  and  Midriff,  and  other  contiguous  parts,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  indruments  of  refpiration  ;  and,  as  they  are  by  that  means  in  continual 
motion,  mud  be  endowed  with  great  drengtb,  and  maintained  wiihcondant 
nutriment  from  the  Heart,  which  is  feated  like  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
fiends  forth  immediate  fupplies  of  blood  into  all  thofe  parts.  ' 

■  Th  e  Heart  is  alfo  a  mufcle  of  a  conic  figure,  the  fhape  of  which  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  Leing  pretty  much  alike  in  all  creatures.  It  is  compofed  of 
Fibres  which  have  a  fpiral  diredtion,  by  which  it  contradts  and  dilates  itfelf 
alternately,  as  it  receives  the  Blood  into  its  Ventricles  from  the  Veins,  and  as  it 
difgorges  the  Blood  into  the  Arteries. 

TheMuf-  The  Stomach  and  Guts  have  each  amuftular  coat;  that  of  the  Stomach 
cksoftheto  affiff  digedion,  and  the  mufcular  coats  of  the  Guts,  to  forward  the  alL 
and  Guts,  ment  and  faaces  through  the  Intedines  to  their  expulfion  ;  which  coats  being 
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of  themfelv^s  but  weak,  and  extremely  thin,  are  therefore  helped  by  the 
prelfureof  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly. 

The  Anus,  or  Fundament,  has  a  Sphincter  Mufcle  feated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Straight  Gut,  made  up  of  circular  Fibres,  and  encompafling  it  like  a 
ring,  which  opens  and  fhuts  the  Fundament,  with  the  afiidance  of  a  Mufcle 
called  its  Levator,  which  alfo  preferves  the  Gut  from  falling  out.  This  rifes 
from  the  Ligaments  of  the  Hip-bones  and  Os  Sacrum^  and  is  inferted  into  the 
faid  Sphincter. 

The  Bladder  has  alfo  its  Sphinder  Mufcle,  that  the  urine  may  not  pafs  in¬ 
voluntarily,  as  happens  fometimes  when  it  is  wounded  or  much  relaxed.  The 
Yard  has  its  Eredors  and  Dilators,  and  the  Stones  their  Cremafter,  and  Mares 
have  alfo  Mufcles  belonging  to  their  urinary  and  genital  parts,  which  I  need 
not  here  defcribe,  but  fhall  go  on  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulders  j  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  being  necelfary  for  underftanding  the  lameneflcs,  and  other 
accidents,  that  happen  fo  frequently  in  thofe  parts. 

The  Shoulder-blades  have  four  pair  of  Mufcles  fuited  to  their  fcveral  mo-  TheMuf- 

*  a  f  h 

tions.  Thefirft  are  the  Cucullares^  fo  called  from  their  refembling  a  monk’s  sh^Jiders! 
hood  or  cowl.  Thefe  being  feated  between  the  Shoulders,  cover  the  top  of  , 
the  Withers  j  and,  when  they  happen  to  be  flefhy,  caufe  that  thicknefs  we 
obferve  on  thofe  parts,  more  pn  fome  .Horfes  than  others.  They  arife  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  Head,  from  flender  beginnings,  and  grow  broader  as 
they  defeend  downwards  to  their  infertion  in  the  Spine  or  Ridge  of  the 
Shoulder-blades,  the  Collar  and  Shoulder-bones.  The  next  pair  are  the  Le- 
vatores,  or  Lifters  up,  which  cover  the  Collar-bones,  arifing  from  fome  of 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  Neck,  terminating  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
Shoyldeivblades,  and  draw  them  upwards  and  forwards.  The  third  pair  lie 
under  the  Pedloral  Mufcles,  fpringing  from  the  fpur  uppermoft  Ribs,  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  Anchor-procefs  of  the  Blade- bone.  Thefe  move  the  Shoulder- 
blades  foi  wards  towards  the  Cheft.  The  latf  pair  lie  under  the  broaded  part 
of  the  Cucullares  above  deferibed,  riling  from  the  lowermofl  Spines  of  the 
Neck,  and  uppermoft  of , the  Bread,  and  are  inferted  into  the  bafis  or  bottom 
of  the  Shoulder-blades,  by  very  drong  Tendons,  w^hich  fix  them  to  theRibs. 

Thefe  draw  the  Shoulder-blades  fomewfiat  upwards  and  backwards.  Many 
of  the  Shoulder-lam enelTes  in  Horfes  proceed  from  Strains  or  other  griev¬ 
ances  and  defe(fls  in  thefe  Mufcles. 

The  Shoulder,  v/z.  that  pait  which. reaches  from  the  point  of  the  .Blade 
to  the  Elbow,  has  nine  Mufcles,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  well  confidered  in 
all  the  lamenelTes  of  the  Shoulder  ;  .for  the  articulation  of  the  Shoulder,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  Mufcles  in  Horfes,  is  fuch,  that  the  Shoulder  can  hardly 
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be  dillocated,  as  In  men ;  and  if  it  fliould  happen  fo  at  any  time,  it  could 
fcarce  ever  be  remedied  j  for  though  a  Horfe  will  fometimes  appear  with  a 
very  violent  ftrain,  as  if  his  Shoulder-joint  was  out  of  place  j  yet  this  Is  only 
owing  to  the  fudden  relaxation  of  the  Mufcles  and  Ligaments,  and  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  blood  and  juices  in  fuch  quantity,  as  not  only  fwells  and  milhapes 
the  part,  but  renders  it  incapable  of  its  true  motions ;  and  therefore  the  me- 
chanlfm  of  the  Shoulder,  and  Shoulder-blades,  ought  to  be  well  underflood 
by  thofe  who  pradlife  Farriery. 

The  firfl  of  the  Shoulder,- mufcles  rifes  from  the  Collar-bone,. and pafllng 
over  part  of  the  Blade,  is  inferted  into  the  Shoulder-bone  about  its  middle. 
This  Mufcle  helps  to  lift  the  Shoulder  upwards.  The  fecond  rifes -from  the 
Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  by  a  flrong  and  broad  Tendon.  This  alfo  helps  to  raife  up 
the  Shoulder,  and  both  give  their  affiflance.  in  its  circular  motions^  fo  far  as 
it  is  capable.  The  two  DepreflTors  pull  the  Shoulder  downwards. .  The  firfl 
has  its  origin  from  the  Os  Sacrum,  near  the  Rump,  from  the  Haunch^bonc 
and  Rack-bones  of  the  Back,  and,  with  itsdellow  on  the  other  fide,  fpreads 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Back  ;  from  whence  it  is-called  Latijfmus  Dorji,  or 
the  broadefl  Mufcle  of  the  Buck.  The  other  rifes  fmm-the  lower  fide  of  the 
Shoulder-blade,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  inner  fide  of  the  Shoulder* 
bone.  The  two  pair  that  bring  the  Shoulder  forward,  are  the  pedtorahMuf- 
cles,  and  thofe  which  Signiors  Ruini  and  Snape  improperly  call  the  Chriocot- 
dei,  in  regard  a  Horfe,  nor  fcarce  any  other  quadruped,'  has  tKat  Procefs 
which  in  men  is  called  Cariocoideus.  It  rifes  from  the  anteridr  part  of  the 
Blade-bone,  near  its  brim,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone.  The  pedloral  Mufcles  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  cover  mofl  of  the 
Breafl,  and  are  inferted  into  each  Shoulder-bone  a  little  below  their  round 
Heads.  The  remaining  three  Mufcles  move  the  Shoulder  backwards.  The 
firfl  has  its  origin  from  under  the  Spine  of  the  Blade- bone,  and  is  inferted  In¬ 
to  one  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Shoulder-bone.  The  fecond  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Shoulder-blade  and  Ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  another  Ligament 
of  the  Shoulder-bone.  The  lafl  rifes  from  the  lower  Angle  of  the  Blade- 
bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 

The  motions  of  the  Shoulders  in  Horfes,  and  in  mofl  quadrupeds,  are  more 
limited  than  in  men,  their  chief  adl.on  being  forwards  and  backwards,  where¬ 
in  they  have  a  capacity  of  being  raifed  higher  or  lower,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  Requirements.  A  Horfe’s  Shoulders  alfo  move  a  little  fpace  outwards 
and  inwards,  which  is  neceffary  to  their  going  on  uneven  ways.  They  have 
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likewlfe  fome  capacity  of  a  circular  rotation,  which,  however,  is  but  fmall, 
and  when  a  Horfe  performs  any  thing  by  fuch  motions,  it  is,  for  the  moll 
part,  more  owing  to  art  than  to  nature, when  his  Shoulders  have  been  well 
fupled  by  a  good  horfeman,  that  is,  when  the  Mufcles  and  Ligaments  have 
been  ftretched,  and  rendered  pliable,  by  a  (kilful  management  of  the  rider  in 
long  continued  exercife ;  and  therefore,  when  a  Horfe  is  brought  to  perform 
any  of  thofe  genteel  eafy  airs,  which  we  obferve  in  the  Manage,  efpecially 
when  they  go  through  their  exercifes  in  narrow  circles  j  though  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  have  a  great  llaare  in  thefe  exercifes,  and  fome  Horfes  are  much  more 
fuited  to  them,  by  the  fymmetry  of  their  Shoulders,  than  others,  yet  all  the 
Joints  of  the  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  mull:  alfo  contribute  more  or  lefs 
thereunto.  The  Shoulder-blades  of  a  Horfe  lie  like  two  fhlelds  on  each 
fide,  which  confines  the  aflions  of  his  Shoulders  very  much  to  fireight  mo¬ 
tions  ;  whereas,  in  men,  they  are  placed  behind,  fo  that  they  leave  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Shoulders  and  Arms  without  fuch  reftraint.  In  a  Horfe,  the 
Collar-bone  is  fixed,  and  in  a  great  meafure  immoveable  ;  but,  in  man,  it  is 
articulated  with  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  participates  more  or  lefs  in  all  its 
motions ;  whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  turn  his  arms  feveral  different  ways ; 
for  which  motions  quadrupeds  have  no  proper  capacity. 

The  Fore-leg  is  raifed  upwards  by  two  Mufcles.  The  firft  takes  its  be-  TheMuf- 
ginning  from  the  upper  brim  and  anchor-like  Procefs  of  the  Blade-bone,  the 
lecond  from  the  middle  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  are  both  inferred  into  the 
infide  of  the  Knee,  a  little  above  the  Joint.  Two  Mufcles  alfo  extend  the 
Leg,  and  bring  it  fireight ;  one  of  which  has  Its  origin  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  Blade-bone,  and  the  other  from  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  are  both  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  outfide  a  little  above  the  Knee.  Thefe,  with  two  other  fmall 
Mufcles,  compofe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Arm,  which  reaches  from  the  El¬ 
bow  to  the  Knee,  and  perform  all  the  motions  of  the  Fore-leg,  falling  fiiort 
of  the  number  of  Mufcles  that  are  in  the  arm  of  a  man,  a  Horfe  having  but 
one  Bone,  and  but  two  perfeft  motions ;  whereas,  in  a  man,  there  are  two 
Bones,  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  by  which  the  Hand  and  Arm  are  turned  va¬ 
rious  ways ;  and  therefore  require  more  Mufcles  to  perform  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  adllons. 

The  Shank,  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the  Paflern,  has  two  Muf-  Of  the 
cles  that  bend  the  Knee,  and  two  that  extend  it.  The  Benders  rife  from  the 
inner  knobs  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and,  pafiing  beyond  the  Knee  on  the  in¬ 
fide,  are  inferred  into  the  hinder-part  of  the  top  of  the  Shank.  The  Ex¬ 
tenders  derive  their  Origins  from  the  outer  knob  or  procefs  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  and  their  Tendons,  pafiing  over  the  Knee,  are  inferted  into  the  fore- 
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part  of  the  Head  of  the  Shank,  and,  with  the  Ligaments  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here,  compofe  the  tough  fubftance  that  covers  the  Knee.  Thefe  extend 
the  Leg,  when  a  Horfe  puts  his  Leg  out  ftreighr,  or  hands  on  the  ground. 

The  Fore-pafterns,  and  CofRn-joints,  have  only,  as  the  Leg  and  Shank, 
two  Flexors  and  two  Extenfors  j  thefe  being  fufficient  for  all  the  motions  of 
the  Feet  j  and,  that  thefe  motions  may  be  the  more  perfedt  and  fecure,  the 
Benders,  or  Flexors,  are  fo  contrived,  that  the  firft  reaches  f-om  the  Shoul¬ 
der  downwards  to  the  hinder-part  of  the  Paftern-joint,  where  it  is  inferted: 
The  Tendon  of  this  Mufcle  forms  the  Back-linew  of  the  Fdre-leg.  The 
other  takes  its  origin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Cubit,  or  Shank-bone,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Coffin-bone.  The  firffi  that  extends  the  Pafterns,  fprings 
from  the  outer  knob  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and 
outer  part  of  the  Pafterns,  and  into  the  Coffin-bone.  The  other  rifes  flefhy,, 
from  the  inner  knob  or  procefs  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  but  foon  grows  into  a 
flender  Tendon,  which  defeends  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  where  it  has  a 
flelhy  expanfion  under  the  Sole,  which  is  often  attended  with  exquifite  pain, 
when  it  happens  to  be  bruifed  or  hurt. 

Towards  the  Inftep  forwards, 'and  in  the  bending  of  the  Paftern  behind, 
is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Ligament,  like  a  ring,  under  which  the  Tendons  of  the 
Mufcles,  that  pafs  to  the  Pafterns  and  Coffin-bone,  arefecured,  fo  as  topre- 
ferve  their  motions  j  which,  conlidering  the  great  length  of  thefe  Tendons,, 
would  be  much  weaker,  and  fcarce  of  any  ufe,  without  fuch  a  contriv¬ 
ance. 

As  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  hind  parts,  they  are  not  only  more  numerous  a- 
bout  the  Hips  and  Loins,  than  about  the  Shoulders,  a  Horfe  having  a  greater 
diverfity  in  his  motions  behind  than  before,  but  are  alfo  endowed  with  greater 
force  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  many  of  the  Services, 
required  of  them  depend  very  much  on  the  ftrengthand  activity  of  the  hind 
parts.  Alfo  It  may  be  obferved,  when  a  tiorfe  is  under  no  reftraint,  but  at  his 
full  liberty,  always  makes  ufe  of  his  Heels  for  his  defence,  wherein  he  exer- 
cifesfuch  ftrength  and  force,  when  he  lafhes  out,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  imagined. 

The  Thigh,  which  reaches  from  the  Huckle  or  Whirle-bone  to  the  Stiffle- 
or  Knee-pan,  is  moved  by  feveral  Mufcles.  Three  bend  the  Thigh  for¬ 
wards,  or  lift  it  upwards,  viz.  when  the  Stiffle  is  raifed  towards  the  Belly, 
and  three  draw  it  backwards.  The  Thigh  is  alfo  turned  inwards  by  one 
Mufcle,  which  has  feveral  origins,  and  is  turned  outwards  by  four  Mufcles. 
The  firft  of  the  Benders  of  the  Thigh  rifes  from  the  tranfverfe  Proceftes  of 
the  lowermoft  Vertebrae  of  the  Cheft,  below  the  Withers,  and  two  or  three 
uppermoft  of  the  Loins,  and  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong  round  Tendon  into  the' 
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fore-part  of  the  kfler  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone.  The  fecond  rifes  from  the 
Share-bone,  and  is  alfo  implanted,  by  a  drong  round  Tendon,  into  the  lefler 
Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  near  the  Stiffle.  The  third,  and  all  the  other 
Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  except  the  two  lad  that  turn  the  Thigh  obliquely,, 
have  their  origins  from  the  Hip-bones,  Rump,  and  Os  Sacrum  j  fome  from 
their  outddes,  others  from  their  infides,  fome  from  a  higher  or  more  didant 
derivation,  and  fome  have  a  nearer  origin,  and  are  all  inferred  either  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  Stiffle,  or  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  Thigh  Bone.  The 
infertion  of  thefe  Mufcles  being  more  at  the  extremity  of  the  Thigh  Bone 
in  a  Horfe  than  in  Man,  feem  the  more  necedfary,  becaufe  by  this  means 
they  arc  able  to  move  a  greater  weight,  and  lift  the  Thigh  higher,  than  if 
their  infertions  had  been  more  upwards  into  the  Neck  of  that  Bone.  Be- 
fides,  the  Thigh  Bone  of  a  Horfe  is  much  fhorter  in  proportion  than  in  Man, 
and  therefore  requires  this  fort  of  Mechanifm  in  the  infertion  of  thefe  Muf¬ 
cles,  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  Thigh,  Thefe  compofe  the 
deffly  part  of  the  Hip,  efpecially  thofe  that  anfwer  to  the  Gluteus  externus^^ 
int'ernus  and  medius^  and  fome  of  them  have  very  drong  Fibres,  and  pafs 
over  the  Whirl  Bone  and  Hip  Joint,  to  which  they  are  a  very  great  fecurity* 

The  lad  pair  that  turn  the  Thigh  obliquely,  rife  the  one  from  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  hole  of  the  Ifchium,  and  the  other  from  the  inner  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  are  both  inferted  near  the  great  Rotator  of  the  Thigh,  be¬ 
ing  like  a  d:ay  to  prevent  any  irregular  motions  in  the  other  Mufcles. 

The  Leg  has  three  feveral  Motions,  ’uiz,.  it  is  extended  by  five  Mufcles,  Of  the* 
bended  by  four,  and  moved  obliquely  by  one  fingle  Mufcle.  The  Leg  com- 
prehends  that  part  which  we  ufually  term  the  Thigh  in  a  Horfe,  which 
reaches  from  the  Stiffle  to  the  Hock. 

The  fird  of  the  five  Mufcles  that  extend  the  Leg  is  broad  and  thin,  co¬ 
vering  the  greated  part  of  the  ^ther  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  by  a  membra¬ 
nous  Expanfion,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Os  llium^ 
and  fpreading  over  the  Stiffle,  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  tho 
Tibia  or  Leg  Bone.  The  fecond  rifes  near  the  fird,  and  is  alfo  inferted  into 
the  Leg  Bone  forwards  a  little  below  the  Stiffle.  Thefe  two  take  their 
courfe  Ibmewhat  obliquely,  but  the  third  has  a  dreight  direction  along  the,  ^ 
fore- part  or  edge  of  the  Thigh,  till  it  reaches  the  Stiffle,  where  it  turns  into 
a  broad  and  drong  Tendon,  that  adheres  dofely  to  that  Bone  in  its  paflage 
over  it,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  head  of  the  Leg  Bone.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  are  the  larged,  and  make  up  the  chief  bulk  of  the  Thigh  on  each 
fide,  the  fiid  arifing  from  the  great  Trochanter  and  neck  of  the  Thigh  Bone, 
and  the  other  from  the  lefier  Trochanter.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  two  Muf-, 
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cles  alfo  pafs  over  the  Stiffle,  and  unite  with  the  former,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  Leg  Bone,  the  one  towards  the  outfide,  and  the  other 
;towards.the  infide.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  Mufcles,  efpecially  of  the  lafl: 
.three,  compofe  that  hrong  Cap  or  cover  which  lies  over  the  Knee  Pan, 
Vbracing  it  fo  firmly,  that  it  is  al.noft;  impoflible  to  difplace  it.  Thefe  Muf¬ 
cles  not  only  extend  the  Leg  ftreight,  but  when  fome  of  them  adl  fingly, 
.•turn  it  a  little  fide  ways. 

The  two  firft  Benders  of  the  Leg,  make  up  the  bulk  of  Flefh  that  is  on 
the.  hind  part  of  the  Thigh.  They  both  arife  from  the  knob  of  the  <Coxen^ 
dix  or  Rump-bone,  and  are  inferted  backwards,  below  the  bending  of  the 
Leg,  behind  the  StifHe,  one  on  each  fide.  The  third  rifes  near  the  firft  and 
fecond,  and  the  fourth  from  the  middle  of  the  Share-bone,  and  paffing  down¬ 
wards  between  the  other  two,  are  inferted  into  the  back  part  of  the  Leg- 
bone  towards  its  middle,  which  gives  it  the  force  that ’is  neceflary  to  lift  up 
the  Leg,  fo  as  to  bring  the  Hock  towards  the  Hip.  When  thefe  Mufcles 
ad:  together,  they  draw  the  Leg  diredly  backwards,  but  when  they  ad  fing- 
!y,  efpecially  the  two  firft,  they  incline  it  to  this  or  that  fide.  There  is  be- 
fides  a  fifth  Mufcle,  which  contributes  chiefly  to  the  oblique  motions  of  the 
Leg,  which  rifes  broad  and  nervous  from  the  outer  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
and  pafling  obliquely  down  the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  hinder  part  of 
the  upper  prominence  of  the  Tibia  or  Leg-bone. 

Of  the  The  Mufcles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Leg  or  Inftep,  come  next  to  be 
jdeferib’d.  The  Inftep  comprehends  all  that  part  which  reaches  f  om  the 
Hock  to  the  Paftern  Joint,  ufually  called  the  Small  of  the  Leg.  It  has  three 
fcveral  Motions,  vix.  dt  is  bended,  extended,  and  moved  a  little  fidevvays. 
A  Horfe  bends  his  hind  Legs  when  he  goes  on  his  Haunches,  or  when  he 
lifts  up  his  hind  Legs  in  any  kind  of  Motion,  and  this  is  performed  chiefly 
Ly'two  Mufcles.  The  firft  rifes  flefliy,  f  orj^  the  upper  Appendage  or  Api- 
phifis-of  the  Leg-bone,  a  litde  below  the  Stiflle,  cleaving  clofe  to  that  Bone 
in  its  defeent,  and  paffing  beyend  the  grifly  part  of  the  Hock,  is  divided  into 
two  fmall  Tendons,  that  are  inferted  into  the  forefide  of  the  Inftep-bone, 
wheieby  it  raifes  the  Inftep  and  Foot  upwards,  at  which  time  the  Hock  is 
alfo  bended.  The  fecond  takes  its  origin  likewife  from  the  upper  Apipendix 
of  the  Leg,  a  little  below  the  Stiffle,  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the 
Inftep-bone,  by  whicli  it  affifts  the -other  in  raifing  the  Inftep  and  Foot  up¬ 
wards,  and  alfo -inclines  it  fomewhat  outwards.  Tl^e  Mufcles  that  extend 
the  lower  Leg  and  Foot,  are  three  in  number,  and  make  up  the  greateft 
portion  of  Flefli,  which  reaches  from  the  Stiffle  to  the  Hock,  and  which  is 
jufually  4iamed -the  Thigh  of  a  Horfe,  Thefe  three  Mufcles  anfwering  both 
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in  their  number,  refemblance  and  ufe,  to  thofe  of  the  Calf  of  a  Man’s  Leg  j 
the  firft  rifes  by  two  beginnings,  from  the  inner  and  outer  Head  of  the 
Thigh  -bone,  and  correfponds  with  the  Gajirocnemius  externus^  and  the  fe- 
cond  with  the  internm^  which  lying  under  the  firfl,  both  their  Tendons 
unite  with  the  third,  which  anfwers  to  the  Plantaris.  The  Tendons  of  thefe 
three  Mufcles  joining  together  form  the  mafter  Sinew,  which  is  implanted 
into  the  back  part  of  the  Ham  or  Heel  of  the  Hock,  and  anfwers  to  the 
I’endo  Acbillis  in  the  human  Heel.  By  thefe  three  Mufcles  a  Horle  extends 
his  Leg,  and  flretches  it  out  ftreight.  The  lad  of  thefe,  'viz,  the  Plantaris 
or  Mufcle  of  the  Sole  or  Tread,  leaves  the  other  two  at  the  Heel  of  the 
Hock,  and  pafling  finewy  along  the  hind  part  of  the  indep-bone  and  Paf- 
tern,  is  braced  down  at  the  bending  of  the  Heel  by  the  Annular  Ligament^ 
and  then  turning  fleihy,  is  fpread  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  Foot  under  the 
Sole,  in  the  fame.manner  as  the  abovementioned,  in  the  Deferiptidn 

of  the  Fore  Foot,  The  two  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg  and  Foot  fideways, 
have  their -.Origins,  the  fird  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Leg- bone  below  the  • 

Stiffle,  its  ufe  being  to  turn  the. Foot  inwards,  and  the  other  riling  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  fame  Bone,  and  pafling  along  the  outdde  of  the  Hock,  is  > 
inferted  into  the  Coffin-bone,'-  and  turns  the  Foot  obliquely  outwards! 

The  laft  of- the  Mufcles,  are  thofe  that  bend  and  extend  the  Paderns  and  ■!  Of  tW- 
Coffin-joint.  .The  Benders  are  two,  the  fird  rifes  from  the  upper  and  hinder 
part  oLthe  Legrbone,  and  pafling  down  the  Indep  and  Paderns,  is'ihferted  and  Coffin  .1 
into  the  Coffin-bone ;  the  fecond  rifes  a  little  below  the  Hock,  and  is  alfo 
inferted  into  the  Coffin-bone.  Thefe  bend  the  Paderns  and  Coffin  back^. 
wards.-  The  Extenfors  are  alfo  two,  the  fird  rifes  from  the  infide  of  the 
Shank  a  little  below  the  Stiffle  j  the  fecond  from  the.  fore- part  of  the  Annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Padern-joint,  and  are  both  inferted  - 
into  the  Coffin-bone  j  thefe  extend  the  Foot,  and  plant  it  dreight  upon  the 
Ground.  The  number  of  Tendons,  Nerves,  and  Blood  Veffels  inferted  into  » 
the  Coffin-bone,  occafions  many  untowardly  accidents  in  the  Feet  of  Horfes, , 
which  fometimes  cannot  be  eafily  cured  without  the  fevered  Treatment. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Hair,  Cuticula  or  Scarfskin,  the  Cutis  or  Hide,  the 
flefhy  Pannicle,  and  other  Integuments  of  the  Body  of  a 
Horse. 

The  Hair.  T  Need  not  detain  the  Reader  with  any  Curiofities  about  the  Hair,  fince 
every  one  knows,  that  the  Hair  is  not  only  a  Defence,  but  an  Ornament, 
efpecially  to  thofe  fine  Horfes  that  have  good  Manes  and  Tails.  The  Hair 
.  is  thought  to  be  produced  of  Moifiure;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  the  Hair  is 
thicker,  and  lies  fmoother  in  young  Horfes,  than  on  the  old  that  have  lefs 
moifture;  and  when  the  Skin  has  been  wounded,  burnt  or  fcalded,  fo  as  to 
alter  its  Texture  by  contracting  the  Fibres  into  a  fmooth,  glofTy  Scar,  or  ci¬ 
catrix,  the  part  either  remains  altogether  bare,  or  if  any  Hair  grows,  it  gene¬ 
rally  comes  white,  and  not  fo  ftrong  and  thick  as  on  the  other  parts,  that 
have  received  no  Injury. 

The  Cu- .  The  Cuticula  or  Scarfskin,  is  the  uppermofi:  cover  thro’  which  the  Hair 

S<^ftkhi.  grows.  It  is  extended  over  the  whole  Skin,  and  is  that  which  rifes  into  a 
Blifier,  when  any  part  has  been  burnt  or  fcalded,  and  when  the  Blood  in 
the  external  parts  happens  to  be  inflamed  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  as  in 
the  Farcy,  and  other  Diftempers  of  the  Skin.  The  Cuticula  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Glafles,  to  be  made  up  wholly  of  Scales,  which  are  full  of  poruli 
or  little  Holes  infinitely  fmall,  for  the  paflage  of  the  perfpirable  matter  in 
Tranfpiration,  which  Difcharge  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  prefervation  of  Health, 
that  when  thefe  Pores  are  ftop’d  by  Colds  or  any  accident.  Fevers  and  other 
ficknefles  generally  enfue.  The  Cuticula  feems  to  be  form’d  of  a  Mucus,  or 
Moillure  that  comes 'from  the  Skin,  condens’d’by  the  Air,  and  as  it  is  chiefly 
made  of  excrementitious  Matter,  it  is  by  that  means  infenfible  of  Pain,  or 
any  other  fenfation.  And  whatever  pain  or  feeling  of  any  kind,  is  in  an 
animal  Body,  is  tranfmitted  thro’  it  by  reafon  of  its  rare  and  exquifitely  fine 
Texture. 

The  Cu/if  The  Cutis  or  Hide  which  lies  under  the  Cuticula,  is  a  flrong  membra- 
‘  nous  fubftance,  made  up  of  compact  Fibres  laid  clofe  togetlier,  and  is  fufcep- 
tibie  of  Pain  upon  the  leafl:  touch,  when  the  Cuticula  or  Skarfikin  is  any 
ways  fretted  or  lub’d  olf,  by  reafon  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  Nerves, 
which  are  diflributed  over  its  whole  furface.  Beneath  the  Skin  are  fcated 
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the  miliary  Glands,  which  are  exceeding  fmall  and  numerous,  and  feparatc 
the  fweat  which  rifes  like  a  dew,  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  and  Scarflkin. 

Horses,  and  feveral  other  large  Animals,  have  belides  the  Cuticula  and 
Skin,  a  flefhy  expanfion,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  latter,  called  the 
flefhy  Pannicle,  and  is  made  up  of  mufcular  Fibres,  whereby  the  Skin  is 
moved  and  drawn  into  Wrinkles,  to  fhake  off  Duff,  Flies,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  hangs  loofe  upon  the  Hair,  It  is  mod:  thick  and  diftindl  over  the  Ribs, 
Flanks,  Sides  of  the  Belly,  as  alfo  on  both  hdes  the  Neck,  but  adheres  fo  to 
the  Skin,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  but  where  the  Skin  is 
loofe  and  moveable.  It  is  alfo  a  great  defence,  and  ferves  to  keep  a  Horfe 
warm  in  very  cold  Weather. 

Underneath  the  flefhy  Pannicle  lies  the  Membrana  Adipofa,  made  up 
of  little  Cells  filled  with  Fat,  and  in  fome  difeafed  Horfes  are  very  much 
diflended  with 'Water.  Thefe  Cells  feem  to  have  communication  one  with 
another,  or  at  leafl  their  Membranes  are  fo  thin,  that  they  are  eafily  feparated 
and  laid  open  one  into  another,  which  may  be  perceiv’d,  by  blowing  into 
them  with  a  blow  Pipej  and  I  have  known  Horfes  flak’d  near  the  Brifket, 
where  the  Wounds  being  pretty  large,  have  drawn  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  Air, 
that  it  has  filled  the  whole  body  to  a  very  furprifing  degree,  which  weie 
recovered  firfl  by  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  Air  and  Water,  and  at  lafi:  of  well 
digefled  Matter.  This  Membrane  is  thickefl  on  the  lower  Belly  and  Hips, 
between  the  Interflices  of  the  large  Mufcles,  and  in  fome  very  fat  Horfes;  it 
is  alfo  pretty  thick  on  the  Neck  and  Cheeks,  but  grows  thin  about  the 
Limbs,  and  other  bony  and  dry  parts.  Tlie  ufe  of  this  Fat  is  various,  it 
ferves  to  warm  and  comfort  the  Parts  to  which  it  adheres,  to  lubricate  the 
Mufcles,  fo  as  to  preferve  them  frorn  being  abraded  and  worn  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  Motions,  for  every  one  knows  that  a  Horfe  always  indures  labour  the 
better  when  he  is  in  Flefb,  and  has  a  moderate  degree  of  Fat,  but  when  a 
Horfe  is  over-loaded  with  Fat  he  moves  heavily,  like  a  piece  of  Clock-work 
that  has  been  too  much  oil’d ;  for  the  fame  that  helps  to  keep  the  Fibres  of 
the  Mufcles  moifl  and  pliable,  and  fit  for  adlion,  when  it  fuperabounds,,  re¬ 
laxes  and  clogs  their  Motions.  Befides  this  ufe  of  the  Fat,  it  is  probab’e, 
fome  portion  of  it  is  drawn  back  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  perhaps  to  preferve 
it  from  vifeid  Cohefions,  and  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think  there  is  fuch  a 
communication,  becaufe  I  have  obferv’d  the  Blood  VelTels  extremely  filled 
with  Fat  In  Horfes,  that  have  dy’d  fuddenly  after  violent  exercife  in  hot 
Weather,  whereof  I  fliall  give  fome  account  in  the  enfuing  part  of  this 
Treatife. 

The 
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The  laft  or  innermofl:  cover,  which  fome  have  reckoned  among  the  In¬ 
teguments,  is  the  common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles,  from  a  fuppofition, 
that  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  outward  parts  of  the  Body,  are  wrap’d  up  in  one 
Membrane,  that  ferves  as  a  common  cover  to  the  whole,  but  this  cannot  be 
eafily  didinguilhed  from  the  proper  Membranes  of  the  Mufcles,  which  have 
all  of  them  a  communication  one  with  another,  by  innumerable  little  Fila¬ 
ments  or  Threads,  and  as  the  lateft  Anatomifts  have  taken  little  notice  of 
any  fuch  Membrane,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  detain  the  Reader,  with  the 
uncertain  Defcriptions  that  others  have  given  of  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 

of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Lower  Belly, 

The  Pc-  firfl:  thing  that  offers  to  view  in  opening  into  the  Lower  Belly,  is 

the  PeritoncBum^  a  double  Membrane  of  an  oval  Figure  which  covers 
the  whole  Guts.  Its  infide  is  fmooth,  and  lined  with  a  Mucus,  which  helps 
to  keep  the  Guts  moiftj  from  this  all  the  parts  of  the  Lower  Belly  are  fur- 
nidied  with  their  proper  Membranes.  It  has  feveral  Ligaments,  by  which 
the  Guts  are  ty’d  in  their  proper  fituation,  which  preferve  them  from  being 
in  tangled  by  violent  motions,  and  it  alfo  affords  a  drong  Ligament  to  the 
Liver  j  and  within  its  Duplicature  are  a  vaft  number  of  Veffels,  which  have 
communication  with  all  the  parts  of  the  lower  Belly. 

The  The  Omentum  or  Caul,  is  a  double,  thin,  tranfparent  Membrane,  inter- 
or”caur’  with  Fat,  which  both  ferves  to  keep  the  Guts  warm  and  to  moiden 

them.  It  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  Stomacji,  to  the  Spleen,  and  hollow 
fide  of  the  Liver,  to  the  Gut  Colon,  the  Sweetbread,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fmall  Guts,  and  is  embroidered  with  a  great  number  of  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries,  that  communicate  with  the  Stomach,  Spleen,  and  Guta,  &c. 

Gullet.  The  Gullet  paffes  from  the  Mouth  to  the  Stomach,  and  therefore  cannot 
well  be  feparated  in  its  defcription,"  from  the  parts  of  the  lower  Belly  j  it 
penetrates  thro’  the  opening,  or  hole  of  the  Midriff,  and  enters  the  Stomach 
on  its  left  fide.  It  is  compofed  of  three  Coats,  the  outer,  and  innermoft 
membranous,  and  the  middle  Coat  mufcular.  The  Stomach  has  alfo  the 
fame  number  of  Coats,  the  external  membranous,  the  middle  mufcular,  and 
the  innermod  alfo  membranous,"  full  of  fmall  Glands,  which  feparate  a  Mu¬ 
cus  to  keep  it  from  growing  too  dry,  that  would  be  a  hindrance  to  Digeftion, 

which 
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v.'hich  feems  to  be  partly  perform’d,  by  the  Liquids  feparated  from  the 
Glands  of  the  Mouth  in  chewing,  by  the  Liquids  of  the  Stomach  itfelf,  and 
partly  by  its  mufcular  Action,  whereby  it  is  alternately  contradted  and  dilated, 
as  all  other  mufcular  parts  are.  When  the  Stomach  is  contradted,  the  in- 
nermoft  Coat  is  drawn  into  Folds,  which  are  plain  to  be  feen  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  of  a  Horfe,  and  thefe  Folds  increafe  as  the  Stomach  empties  itfelf,  by 
which  it  retains  the  Aliment  longer  in  the  latter  part  of  Digeftion,  them  after 
feeding. 

The  Guts  are  according  to  Ruini  and  Snape,  reckoned  fix  in  Number,  TheGuts, 
•viz.  The  fmall  Gut,  which  in  a  Man  is  divided  into  the  Duodenuna,  Jeju¬ 
num,  and  llion,  and  in  a  fizeable  Horfe  is  about  twenty-fix  yards  in  Icngtli. 

The  Caciim  or  Blind  Gut,  the  three  Colons,  and  the  Streight  Gut.  The 
Blind  Gut,  which  in  a  Man  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  Goofe  Quill,  or  a 
common  Earth  Worm,  in  a  Horfe  Is  pretty  large,  and  of  a  triangular  Shape, 
and  feems  only  like  a  Valve  to  retain  the  Aliment,  that  it  may  not  pafs  too 
haffily  downwards  into  the  other  Guts,  before  the  Body  has  received  its 
proper  Nourifhment  from  it.  The  three  Colons  are  divided  by  two  fmall 
Necks,  of  about  half  a  yard  in  length  each.  This  Gut  is  drawn  up  Into  fe-.' 
veral  Sacculi  or  Purfes  by  two  Ligaments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  another  along  the  underfide,  which  with  a  Valve  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  feive  alfo  to  detain  the  Aliment,  until  the  nutritious  Juices  are  wholly 
extradled  from  it.  The  Colons  reach  to  the  Streight  Gut,  which  is  fo  called 
becaufe  it  goes  in  a  fireight  line,  without  any  circumvolution,  or  turning 
along  ^the  infide  of  the  Back  to  the  Fundament,  and  is  only  about  half  a 
yard  or  little  more  in  length.  Its  Coats  are  confiderably  thicker  than  the 
Coats  of  the  other  Guts,  the  middlemoffc  being  flefliy  and  mufcular.  All 
the  Guts  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  Mucus,  that  preferves  them  from  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  the  roughnefs  of  their  Food,  or  the  acrimony  of  flaarp  Humours. 

They  have  alfo  feveral  fmall  Glands  or  Kernels,  that  feparate  continual  fup- 
plies  of  Moiflure,  tho’  thefe  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  perceived 
even  in  a  Horfe,  except  about  the  extremity  of  the  fireight  or  great  Gut. 

The  Guts  are  fafiened  to  the  Back  by  the  Mefentery\  which  in  a  Horfe  The  Me, 
is  about  nine  Inches  broad  from  the  Guts  to  the  Back,  taking  its  rife  from  ‘ 
the  third  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  is  made  up  of  three  Membranes, 
the  middlemoft  of  which  is  full  of  fmall  Glands  and  Blood -velfels.  At 
its  rife  it  is  gathered  together  in  a  great  many  Plaits  or  Folds,  which  be¬ 
ing  open  in  that  part  to  which  the  Guts  adhere,  caufes  them  to  lie  in 
thofe  circumvolutions  and  turnings,  wherein  we  always  obferve  them, 
which  not  only  ferves  to  hinder  the  too  fudden  defeent  of  the  Aliment,  but 
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preven's  any  total  obftrudlion  or  twifting  in  them,  which  confidering  therr 
great  Lengrh,  might  eafily  happen  if  they  were  not  thus  fecured.  But  the 
Mefcntery  is  ftill  of  further  ute,  in  regard  the  finer  part  of  the  Aliment  is 
carry’d  in  certain  veflels,  that  take  their  courfe  from  the  fmall  Guts  acrofs 
this  Membrane,  in  order  to  its  conveyance  .into  the  Blood.  For  when  the 
Food  is  fufficiently  digefted  in  the  Stomach,  it  falls  into  the  firfi:  Gut,  where 
it  is  further  attenuated  by  a  mixture  of  Bile  from  the  Liver,  and  of  the  pan- 
created  Juice  from  the  Sweetbread.  The  finer  part  tltereof  being  chang’d 
into  a  white  fubftance  like  Milk,  call’d  Chyle,  is  ftrain’d  from  the  courfer 
Aliment,  by  the  force  of  the  Midriff  and  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  into 
the  above-mentioned  vefi'cls  called  the  LaSieal  or  milky  Vefi'els.  Thefe  are 
nr  Milky  very  fmall,  and  fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  but  in  Animals  opened  alive  immedi- 
with'^the  feeding,  where  they  appear  like  white  Flairs  running  all  acrofs 

the  Mefentery.  By  thefe  the  Chyle  or  milky  Subfiance  is  carry’d  into  a 
fmall  receptacle,  and  from  thence  convey’d  thro’  a  little  Tube  or  Pipe,  called 
the  Thofcicick  Du5t^  upwards  along  the  Thorax  or  Chefl,  which  has  feveral 
Valves  to  forward  its  paflage,  and  prevent  its  return  back  again.  From  the 
Thoracick  Dudf,  the  Chyle  is  emptied  into  the  fubclavian  Vein  under  the 
Collar-bone,  where  it  mixes  with  the  Blood,  and  paffes  from  thence  to  the 
Heart.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  lymphatick  Vefifels,  which  empty 
a  pellucid  fine  Water  or  Lymph,  from  the  lymphatick  Glands  that  are  placed 
in  almofl  all  parts  of  the  Vifcera,  and  is  mixed  with  the  Chyle  in  its  paffage 
at  feveral  openings,  whereby  it  is  further  attenuated  and  rendered  more  fit 
to  incorporate  with  the  Blood,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  more  readily  thro’  aJl  the 
minutefl:  Veffcls  in  its  courfe  of  Circulation.  The  Aliment  having  the  finer 
Parts  or  Chyle  thus  drain’d  from  it  by  the  Midriff  and  abdominal  Mufcles ; 
the  remainder  being  turned  into  Dung,  is  by  the  fame  force  and  periftaltick 
Motion  of  the  Guts  prefled  downwards  to  its  ejedlment. 

The  Liver  is  a  glandular  Subftance,  and  by  far  the  largefl:  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  animal  Body.  ^  It  is  of  a  dufky  red  colour,  and  in  fome 
places  a  little  variegated  or  fliaded.  It  is  feated  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Belly 
immediately  under  the  Midriff.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  divided  into  four  Lobes, 
whereby  it  is  preferved  from  being  hurt  by  any  violent  Motion.  The  right 
Lobe  is  by  far  the  largefl.  The  outfide  is  convex,  and  its  infide  concave 
or  hollow,  to  make  way  for  that  Portion  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts  which 
lie  under  it.  The  upper  part  is  mucli  thicker  than  its  lower,  and  all  its 
Edges  extremely  fmooth,  fo  that  it  can  be  no  ways  hurtful  to  the  other 
Vifcera.  It  is  alfo  fecured  by  Ligaments,  one  from  the  Midriff,  a  fecond, 
or  a  portion  of  the  fame,  from  the  Breaft-bone,  by  which  means  it  can  nei¬ 
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then  fall  downwards  nor  Tideways,  and  the  Umbilical  Vein  whereby  the  Foe¬ 
tus  is  nourifhed,  becomes  its  TuTpenfory  or  third  Ligament,  To  th..t  it  can 
neither  pufh  forwards  in  galloping  or  going  down  hill,  nor  prefs  too  hard 
upon  the  Toft  parts  that  lie  under  it.  The  Liver  has  one  peculiar  VelTel 
called  the  Vena  perta^  ‘that  receives  Blood  from  the  Veffels  of  the  Spleen, 
Sweetbread,  and  Guts,  which  is  difperfed  thro’  its  whole  Subftance,  and 
emptied  into  the  Vena  Cava  that  returns  it  to  the  Heart.  It  has  alfo  i  s 
proper  Veflels  by  which  it  is  nouriflied  and  maintain’d.  One  ufe  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  is  to  warm  and  comfort  the  lower  part  of  the  Stomach,  and  other  Vif- 
cera^  and  may  in  fome  meafnre  contribute  to  affifl  Digeftion,  tho’  its  chief 
ufe  is  for  the  fecretion  of  the  Gall.  For  tho’  a  Horfe  has  no  Gall  Bladder, 
as  Oxen  and  moft  other  large  Animals,  yet  he  has  the  Porus  Biliarius,  or  'VhePorui 
Gall  Pipe,  very  large.  To  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  other ;  and  whoever 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  Difeafes,  will  find  that  Horfes  abound  as  much  ripe, 
with  Gall  as  any  other  Creature,  and  are  frequently  in  danger,  either  when 
the  paflage  of  the  Gall  is  obflrudted,  or  when  the  difeharge  of  it  happens  to 
be  too  profufe.  And  therefore  if  a  Horfe  had  a  Gall  Bladder,  fuch  as  fome 
other  laige  Animals,  it  might  be  greatly  expofed  to  accidents  by  the  violence 
and  quitknefs  of  his  Motions,  which  would  either  prove  mortal,  or  render 
him  altogether  ufelels. 

Thf,  Sweet-bread  is  alfo  a  large  Gland  or  Kernel,  that  lies  acrofs  the  up-  the 
per  and  back  part  of  the  Lower  Belly  under  the  Stomach,  to  which  it  ferves 
for  a  foft  Pillow  to  reft  on.  Its  refluent  Blood  is  convey’d  into  the  Vena  bread. 
Porta^  and  it  has  a  paflage  into  the  firft  Gut,  a  little  way  below  the  Stomach, 
where  the  pancreatick  Juice  is  emptied  by  its  proper  Dudt.  The  ufe  of  the 
Gall  and  the  Liquor  feparated  from  the  Sweet- bread,  has  already  been  taken 
notice  of. 

The  Spleen  is  placed  under  the  Midriff,  and  above  the  left  Kidney;  it  is  The 
fome  what  oval,  and  flattifli,  and  of  a  dark  livid  Colour;  its  texture  is  veflicu-  Spleen, 
lar,  but  its  ufe  is  not  yet  per.^edtly  known,  tho’  feveral  Anatomifts  have  pub- 
lifhed  their  conjedfures  about  it. 

All  that  remains  to  be  deferibed  in  the  Lower  Belly,  is  the  Kidneys,  The  K!d- 
with  the  urinary  and  genital  parts;  wherein  I  fliall  but  juft  mention  the  neys,  ^c. 
latter,  the  knowledge  of  which  being  but  little  required  in  the  Difeafes  of 
Horfes. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  viz.  the  right  and  the  lefr.  The  right 
lies  under  the  Liver,  and  the  left  under  the  Spleen,  fo  that  it  is  feated  a  little 
higher  than  the  other;  they  arc  both  placed  in  the  cavr.y  of  the  Loins  upon 
the  two  lowermoft  Ribs.  Their  ufe  is  to  leparate  the  Unne,  which  is  of 
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great  Importance  to  the  health  and  prefervation  of  Horfes,  they  being  liable 
to  many  Difeafes,  which  either  take  their  origin  from  faulty  Kidneys,  or 
have  at  leaft  fuch  Symptoms,  as  plainly  iliew  the  Kidneys  to  be  more  or  lefs 
afteded.  The  right  Kidney  of  a  Horfe  is  fomewhat  triangular,  the  left  oval, 
the  upper  part  larger  than  the  lower.  Each  Kidney  has  a  fmall  Cavity  in 
the  middle  called  its  Pelvis  or  Bafon,  into  which  the  Urine  dillils  from  the 
Glandules  on  all  fides.  From  the  Pelvis  of  each  defcends  a  Pipe  or  Ureter, 
which  conveys  the  Urine  from  the  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder.  The  Bladder  is 
compofcd  of  three  Coats,  as  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  the  outer  and  innermoft 
membranous,  and  the  middle  Coat  mufcular,  which  are  all  extremely  thin, 
only  that  the  mufcular  Coat  grows  thicker  towards  its  Neck,  where  there  is 
a  Sphindre  that  opens  and  fliuts  the  PalTage  at  pleafure.  The  Urine  is  con¬ 
vey’d  from  thence  thro’  the  Yard,  by  a  Pipe  called  the  Urethra^  which  in  a 
Horfe  is  pretty  large.  The  Glandule^  RenaleSy  by  fome  called  the  Capfulce 
Atrahilares^  becaufe  they  contain  a  fmall  portion  of  a  blackifh  Liquid,  are 
fmall,  and  feated  above  the  Kidneys.  Their  ufe  has  never  yet  been  deter¬ 
min’d,  unlefs  that  they  may  have  been  of  fome  benefit  to  the  Foetus  during 
the  time  of  Gefiation,  being  then  larger  than  the  Kidneys,  but  rather  dimi- 
nilh  after  the  Birth. 

The  Genital  Parts  of  a  Horfe  are  chiefly  the  Yard  and  Teftes.  The 
Yard  or  Penis  begins  with  two  feparate  Bodies,  that  arife  from  the  Os  Ifchi- 
um,  which  unite  under  the  Pubis ^  and  are  firmly  conneded  by  a  Ligament; 
the  fore  part  in  a  Horfe  which  anfwers  to  the  Gians,  is  broad  and  thin.  Its 
whole  Texture  is  full  of  little  Cells  or  Caverns,  and  is  therefore  capable  of 
being  eafily  diftended  or  depreffed,  by  the  fudden  influx  or  reflux  of  the 
Blood.  Underneath  its  cavernous  part  is  the  Urethra^  wherein  are  feveral 
Glands  that  difeharge  a  Mucus,  to  prevent  its  being  hurt  by  the  acrimony 
or  fharpnefs  of  the  Urine,  which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  a  Plorfe,  be- 
caufe  of  the  thicknefs  and  largenefs  of  the  Sheath,  that  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
flamed  by  any  exceffive  heat  in  the  urinary  Paffage ;  the  Sheath  being  a 
loofe  membranous  Subftance,  derived  from  the  Integuments  of  the  Lower 
Belly. 

The  Teftes  or  Stones  are  feated  in  a  Scrotum  or  Purfe,  which  alfo  takes 
its  origin  and  growth  from  the  external  parts.  Their  Subfiance  is  glandular, 
their  ufe  being  to  prepare  the  Seed  for  procreation,  which  is  carried  by  pro¬ 
per  Veflels  into  the  VeJJiculae  Seminales,  where  it  remains  till  the  time  of  Coi¬ 
tion,  when  it  finds  a  Pafiage  into  the  Ureibra.  They  have  four  Coats  or 
Covers,  and  have  proper  Veins  and  Arteries,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the 
Spermaticks,  communicate  with  the  Veins  and  Arteries  of  the  Kidneys,  viz. 
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the  Emulgents.  Thefe  Veflels  are  convey’d  within  the  outermofi  Coat  of 
the  Teftic!e«,  called  the  I’tmica  Vaginalis^  which  inclofes  them  as  in  a  Sheath, 
and  proceeds  from  the  Perit07i<eiim  above  defcrib’d,  thro’  Perforations  in  the 
form  of  a  Ring,  between  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and  are  in  tins 
manner  contriv’d,  to  prevent  Ruptures  of  the  Intedines  which  otherwife 
would  frequently  happen  in  the  human  Body,  but  are  fo  rare  in  Horfes  by 
reafon  of  their  horizontal  Pofition,  that  I  have  feen  Burflennefs  feveral  time?, 
tho’  yet  I  never  faw  but  one  perfeift  Rupture  into  the  Scrotum^  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  fine  Arabian  Stallion  in  covering  an  unruly  Mare,  and  but  few 
on  the  Navel,  and  thefe  werecaufed  by  violent  accidents.  As  to  the  Genitals  of 
aMare  :  The  Mare  has  htv Matrix  Ovaria  and  other  parts,  that  contribute  to 
Conceotioii  and  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus,  which  are  much  the  fame  in  mofi: 
Quadrupeds,  and  have  often  been  deferib’d  by  Anatomiils,  who  have  been 
curious  in  thofe  things  that  concern  the  Generation  of  Animals,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  have  the  rather  omitted  them  here,  becaufe  Mares  are  feldom  fubjed: 
to  any  accidents  in  thofe  parts,  which  may  not  be  as  well  remedy’d  by  pro¬ 
per  care,  as  by  the  ufe  of  Medicines. 

CHAP.  V. 

of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Upper  Cavity  or  Chefl. 

TN  the  upper  Cavity  or  Cheft  is  contained  the  Pleura^  Mediafiinmn,  the 

Heart  and  Lungs,  with  a  glandular  Subffcance  called  the  Fhymus^  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  Leaf  of  Thyme.  This  lies  acrofs  the  upper  part  of  the 
Breaft,  and  is  like  a  foft  Pillow  to  the  Lungs,  efpecially  in  Brutes,  where  it 
is  confiderably  larger  in  proportion,  than  it  is  in  Men,  of  which  I  fliall  take 
fome  notice  hereafter. 

The  Pleura  is  a  very  fine  Membrane,  that  lines  the  whole  Infide  of  the  'The 
Fhorax  or  Breaft,  the  back  part  of  it  ferving  like  a  Duplicature,  to  cover  and 
inclofe  the  great  Veflels  within  it,  that  retain  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  as  its 
exquifite  fmoothnefs  preferves  the  Lungs  from  being  hurt  in  their  continual 
Dilatations.  This  Membrane  is  always  thought  to  be  the  Seat  of  the  Pleu- 
rify  in  Men,  tho’  I  cannot  fay  I  have  feen  it  often  much  affected  in  a  Horfe, 
even  where  the  Lungs  have  been  rotten  or  inflamed. 

The  Medtajiinum  is  a  Membrane  which  divides  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft  The 
like  a  Partition  in  two  halves.  In  Men  it  is  double,  but  in  a  Horfe  feems 
undivided,  or  at  leaft  is  fo  clofe  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  feparated.  Its  chief 
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ufe  is  to  keep  the  two  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  feparate  and  afunder,  erpeclally 
in  lying  on  one  fide,  a  Pofture  in  which  Horfes  often  lay  themfelves  to  fleep. 

The  Lungs  or  Lights  (which  is  their  vulgar  Name)  conlid:  of  two  Lobes 
that  fill  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  Cheft,  having  the  Mediajihmm  between 
them.  In  fome  Qi^drupeds  each  Lobe  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  frnall  Lo¬ 
bules,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  Livers,  but  not  fo  much  in  a  Horfe,  as 
in  other  Animals  that  have  a  greater  variety  of  Motions ;  which  perhaps 
may  be  the  reafon,  why  Horfes  Lungs  are  fo  eafily  inflamed  with  hard 
Exercife,  and  with  every  great  Cold.  The  Jfpera  Arteria^  or  Windpipe, 
wdiich  begins  with  the  Larynx  behind  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  defcending 
along  the  fore-part  of  the  Throat,  is  branched  out  into  the  Lungs.  This 
Pipe  is  compofed  of  circular  Rings  of  Cartilage  or  Griftle,  which  fuiround 
it  about  two  thirds,  the  back  part  being  a  plain  Sedlion,  fmooth  and  even, 
that  it  may  not  incommode  the  Gullet,  which  takes  its  courfe  immediately 
behind  it,  and  upon  which  it  lies.  Between  the  Rings  is  a  fleftiy  Membrane 
on  which  they  are  fixed,  which  alfo  compofes  the  back  part  towards  the 
Gullet.  This  being  mulcular,  and  the  Rings  cartilaginous,  give  it  a  fpring  of 
Aftion,  whereby  it  contradts  and  dilates,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  all  the 
Motions  of  the  Neck  and  Breaft.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Cheft,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  principal  Branches  called  its  Bronchia.^  and  is  afterwards  fub- 
“Hivid  d  into  innumerable  other  Branches,  the  Extremities  of  which,  compofe 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  Cells  or.Air  Bladders,  which  with  the  Ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves  and  Lymphaticks,  make  up  the  whole 
Mafs  or  Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  Thefe  Cells  or  Veflicles  are  always  filled 
with  Air,  and  diftended  in  Infpiration,  and  are  empty  and  fupk'in  Expira¬ 
tion,  and  receive  from  the  Blood  Veilels  a  quantity  of  Lymph  or  perfpirable 
Matter,  which  not  only  keeps  the  Lungs  from  drying,  but  makes  a  large 
and  neceftaiy  Difcharge  from  the  Blood,  as  we  may  eafily  perceive  from  the 
Breath  of  all  Crearures  in  frofty  Weather,  or  when  we  ourfelves  breathe  upon 
aGlafs,  or  any  poliflied  Metal  or  Stone.  The  Lungs  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
among  the  principal  Organs  of  the  Body,  if  not  the  chief  of  all,  as  they  are 
fo  well  adapted  in  every  refpedl  to  receive  the  Air,  without  which,  we  can¬ 
not  fupporc  Life  one  Moment,  and  are  no  lei's  fitted  to  purify  the  Blood  by 
their  continual  Action,  and  by  making  fuch  ample  Difeharges,  as  are  necefia- 
ry  for  the  prefervation  of  Health,  as  well  as  of  Life.  Befides  that  they  are 
the  chief  Inftruments  of  the  Voice  in  all  Creatures,  and  by  drawing  in  the 
Efflu'cia  thro’  the  Nofe,  contribute  greatly  to  the  fenfe  of  Smelling. 

The  Pericardium  is  a  very  ftrong  membranous  ^ubftao  'c,  which  inclofes 
the  Heart  lilce  a  Purfe,  It  is  not  only  of  ufe  to  defend  it  from  the  Fridlions 
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of  the  Lungs,  but  contains  a  Moifture  which  keeps  it  cool,  and  renders  its 
Motions  glib  and  eafy. 

The  Heart  is  a  Mufcle  of  a  Conick  Figure,  viz.  broad  at  bottom  and  The 
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narrow  at  top.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  not  near  fo  large  as  in  a  Bullock,  nor  pro- 
portionably  fo  broad  towards  its  Balls.  Its  Fibres  are  very  compadl  and  laid 
clofe  together,  having  a  t willed  or  fpiral  DIredlion,  efpecially  towards  its  Top, 
where  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  contortion  of  a  Snail’s  Shell.  It  is  fixed 
to  fome  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax^  or  Rack-bones  of  the  Breafi,  by  the 
large  Velfels  that  go  to  and  from  it.  Its  point  inclines  a  little  downwards 
towards  the  left  Side,  where  it  is  received  into  a  Deprefiion  of  the  left  Lobe 
of  the  Lungs,  which  perhaps  may  be  form’d  in  the  Fatus  by  the  pofition  of 
the  Heart,  before  the  Lungs  have  been  filled  with  Air.  The  Heart  is  nou- 
rilhed  and  maintained,  by  its  own  proper  Velfels  called  the  Coronaria^  in 
regard  they  furround  its  whole  Subftance  like  a  Crown  or  Garland.  It  has 
a  middle  Partition,  which  divides  it  internally  into  two  Ventricles;  the  left 
is  fmaller  than  the  right,  and  its  Sides  much  thicker,  its  Office  being  to  drive 
the  Blood  to  the  moll  diftant  parts  thro’  the  whole  Body,  whereas  the  right 
Ventricle  detaches  it  only  thro’  the  Lungs.  Its  infide  has  feveral  fmail 
Chords  or  Compiges  of  Fibres,  called  Columna  Car?iea,  which  refemble  the 
Bundles  of  Columns  which  we  perceive  in  Gothick  Buildings,  and  help  to 
comminute,  and  break  the  grolfer  parts  of  the  Blood,  in  the  frequent  Con¬ 
tractions  of  the  Heart.  The  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  is 
called  its  Syllole  and  Diallole,.  The  firll  when  the  Vertex  or  Top  of  the 
Heart  is  drawn  down  to  its  Balls,  to  fend  the  Blood  into  all  parts,  and  the 
latter,  when  it  opens  and  dilates  itfelf  to  receive  the  refluent  Blood.  The 
Heart  has  its  Auricles,  which  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  refemble  two  Ears, 
and  are  feated  at  its  Balls,  one  on  each  fide,  to  receive  the  Blood  at  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Heart;  the  right  from  the  afeending  and  defeending  Trunks 
of  the  Cava^  and  the  left  from  the  pulmonary  Veins,  by  which  it  enters  in 
due  Portions,  and  fo  as  it  may  not  rufli  in  with  too  much  violence,  and  in 
too  great  quantity,  to  interrupt  the  regular  AClion  of  the  Heart;  for  when 
the  Auricles  are  full  the  Heart  is  empty,  and  when  the  Heart  is  full  the 
Auricles  are  empty.  The  Auricles  in  their  Mechanifm  and  Structure,  fome¬ 
what  refemble  that  of  the  Heart,  only  that  they  are  chiefly  membranous, 
whereas  the  Heart  is  altogether  flefliy;  for  if  it  was  tendinous  in  any  part,  as 
moll  other  Mufcles  are,  it  would  be  altogether  unfit  for  its  Office.  Where 
the  two  Trunks  of  the  Cava  open  into  the  right  Auricle,  there  is  a  little 
Eminence  or  Riling,  which  prevents  the  Blood  of  the  afeending  and  de¬ 
feending  Trunks  from  rufliing  together,  and  caufes  it  to  flip  more  gently  into  . 
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the  Ventricle,  and  the  Coronary  Veins  likewife  opening  into  Its  Entrance 
with  the  refluent  Blood  from  the  Heart,  may  probably  render  this  the  more 
neceffary.  The  large  VefTels  which  empty  the  Blood  into  the  Heart,  and 
thofe  that  receive  the  Blood  from  it,  have  each  of  them  Valves^  whereby  the 
Blood  is  forwarded  in  its  Paffige,  but  cannot  return  back  the  fame  way  it 
came,  viz.  the  J'^ena  Cava  which  enters  into  the  right  Ventricle,  has  three, 
called  'T7'icufpides^  being  like  fo  many  Points  of  a  Spear  or  Launce.  Thefe 
point  inwards,  fo  as  to  open  a  free  Palfage  for  the  Blood,  into  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart.  The  Pulmonary  Artery,  which  receives  the  Blood  from 
the  fime  Ventricle  into  the  Lungs,  has  alfo  three  Valves^  called  Sigmoidiev^ 
from  their  refemblance  to  the  Greek  Letter  Sigma  B.  Thefe  look  from 
within  outwards,  by  which  they  hinder  the  Blood  returning  back  again  into 
the  Heart.  Tlie  Pulmonary  Vein  has  two  Valves  called  Mitrales^  thefe 
have  the  fame  Office  as  thofe  of  the  Cava  above  deferib’d,  being  to  hinder 
the  Blood  returning  back  again  Into  the  Lungs,  and  the  Valves  of  the  Aorta 
or  great  Artery,  called  Semilunar es.^  have  the  fame  Office  as  thofe  of  the  Pul¬ 
monary  Artery,  viz.  to  prevent  the  Blood  which  by  it  is  detached  into  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  Body,  from  returning  back  again  into  the  Heart. 

The  ufe  of  the  Heart  is  fufficiently  deducible,  from  what  has  been  already 
faid  in  its  Defeription,  the  Heart  being  the  vital  Fountain  which  receives 
the  Blood  from  all  the  Rivulets  of  the  Body,  and  difpenfes  it  back  again 
thro’  its  proper  Channels,  for  the  fupport  and  nourifliment  of  every  partj, 
and  for  that  end,  its  Strudure  is  very  peculiar  and  different  from  all  other 
Mufcles,  efpecially  thofe  that  move  particular  parts,  for  as  thefe  are  partly 
flefliy  and  partly  tendinous,  or  have  their  flefhy  Fibres  end  in  Tendons  of  a 
elofer  contexture,  the  Heart,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  flefhy,  and 
made  up  of  Fibres  fo  exquifitely  fine,  and  fo  clofely  compaded  together,, 
that  it  is,  by  that  means,  indowed  with  all  the  Force  that  is  neceffary  for  its- 
Fundion,  and  its  Bafis  is  the  moft  compad  of  all  its  other  parts,  where  pro-^ 
bably  its  F'ibres  have  both  their  Origins  and  Infertions  in  the  membranous- 
Coats  of  the  large  Blood  Veffels  to  which  it  adheres:  riling  fpirally  upwards,, 
and  turning  again  downwards  archways.  In 'the  like  diredion  over  the  Ven¬ 
tricles,  which  feems  befl:  to  correfpond  with  its  Dilatation  and  Contradion^ 
But  if  we  inquire  by  what  means  the  Heart  comes  to  be  endow’d  with  fuch 
a  capacity  of  Adion,  wherein  we  ourfelves  have  not  the  leaf!  fhare,  we 
mufl:  confefs  our  Ignorance,  and  aferibe  this  wonderful  piece  of  Mechanifm. 
to  the  great  Author  of  Nature.  In  other  Adions  we  have  fbmething  volun¬ 
tary,  viz.,  we  have  power  to  move  a  Leg  or  Arm,  or  any  other  Member,, 
bat  in  the  Adioa  of  the  Heart,  we  and  all  other  Animals  are  altogether 
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paffive.  We  know  Indeed,  that  the  Nerves  which  are  plentifully  beftowed 
on  the  Heart,  have  a  great  fhare  in  its  continual  Motion,  which  is  difcover- 
able  by  Experiments  made  in  tying  the  Trunk  of  any  Nerve,  that  difpenfes 
its  Branches  upon  a  Mufcle,  at  what  time  the  Mufcle  will  become  paralytick 
and  ceafe  to  adt  until  that  Impediment  is  removed ;  but  ftill  the  Nerves  are 
only  inftrumental,  and  therefore  all  that  we  know  of  this  matter,  muft  be 
refolved  into  the  fame  Original  Caufe. 

I  have  feen  the  Hearts  of  Horfes  frequently  opened ;  fometimes  there  hap¬ 
pens  j  as  in  the  human  Body,  colledtions  of  Matter  within  the  Fericardiim. 
I  have  feen  PolipulTes  in  the  great  Veflels,  and  fometimes  a  mafs  of  flippery 
Fat,  eipecially  within  the  left  Ventricle  of  Horfes  that  have  dy’d  fuddenly, 
and  fometimes  the  Heart  itfelf  preternaturally  large. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Blood-vefTels,  viz.  The  Veins  and  Arteries  with  their 
Diftribution  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horse, 

TT  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  obferved  in  the 
"*■  Defcription  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  that  the  afcending  and  defcending 
Trunks  of  the  Vena,  Cava,  the  afcending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the  Aor-^ 
ta,  with  the  pulmonary  Vein  and  Artery,  the  Vena  Porta  of  the  Liver,  and 
fome  few  others,  are  the  principal  and  mod:  remarkable  of  all  the  Blood- 
velTels;  that  the  Arteries  carry  the  Blood  into  all  parts  from  the  Heart, 
anjd  that  it  returns  back  again  in  the  Veins,  when  it  has  taken  Its  circuit  and 
progrefs  through  the  Bodyj  therefore  it  remains  only  to  fliew  in  what  man¬ 
ner  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  diftiibuted,  fo  as  to  perform  that  impor¬ 
tant  Office,  whereby  all  parts  of  the  animal  Body  have  their  vital  Supplies. 

The  afcending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the  Ve?2(i  Cava,  meet  fo  as  to 
open  into  the  right  Auricle  of  the  Heart.  The  Auricle  receives  all  the  Blood  pjf. 
from  both  the  above-mentloned'Trunks,  which  fills  the  right  Ventricle  oft^*^j|'on 
the  Heart  in  its  Diaftole,  and  by  its  Syfhole  empties  the  fame  Blood  into  the  Veins  and 
pulmonary  Artery,  which  fupplies  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Lungs  by  in-  Arteries, 
numerable  Branches :  The  fmall  capillary  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Vein,' 
take  up  the  Blood  from  the  capillary  Branches  of  the  Artery,  and  thefe  con¬ 
vey  all  the  refluent  Blood  into  one  pretty  large  Trunk,  which  opens  into 
the  left  Auricle,  and  this  Auricle  by  its  Sydole  or  Coritraftion,  difgorges  the 
Blood  into  the  left  Ventricle,  which  thrufis  it  out  into  the  Aorta,  This 
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firft  of  all  fends  out  two  fmall  Branches  to  the  Heart,  viz.  The  Connarlce 
above  defcribed,  and  then  rifing  a  little  archways,  perhaps  to  Icflen  the  lm~ 
petus  or  Force  of  the  Blood,  as  it  immediately  rufhes  from  the  Heart,  it  is 
divided  into  its  two  principal  Trunks,  viz.  the  afcending  and  defcending. 

TuEafcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta^  climbs  up  by  the  Windpipe  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thorax^  where  it  fends  off  the  fiibclavian  Arteries  in  two 
Branches,  which  run  under  the  Channel- bones  on  each  fide.  Thefe  fend 
off  other  Branches,  both  from  their  upper  and  under  fides,  from  their  up¬ 
per  fides  the  cervical  Arteries,  which  are  partly  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Neck  and  Breaff,  and  partly  on  the  Thyroid  Glands  near  the  Windpipe, 
From  the  lower  fide  of  the  Subclavian  Arteries,  proceed  the  fuperior  Inter- 
coftals,  which  pafling  thro’  the  Cheft,  fend  forth  feveral  Branches  to  the  Fore 
Legs.  Near  where  the  Subclaveans  go  off  from  the  Aorta^  arife  two  other 
principal  Branches,  called  the  Carotid  Arteries,  which  afcend  upwards  to¬ 
wards  the  Head,  where  they  form  the  Refe  Mirabile^  and  Plexus  Choroides 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Brain,  which  are  plainly  to  be  feen,  and  help  to 
ferve  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes.  The  Carotids  alfo  detach  feveral 
Branches  to  the  Windpipe,  the  Larynx,  and  fome  to  the  Tongue,  and  lower 
Jaw,  and  others  to  the  Scalp,  and  external  parts  of  the  Head.  By  thefe 
four  principal  Branches,  viz.  the  Subclavian  and  Carotids,  the  whole  Head 
and  Neck,  as  alfo  the  external  parts  of  the  Cheff  and  Fore  Legs,  are  fupplied 
with  Blood. 

The  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  as  it  approaches  the  Midriff,  fends 
forth  the  inferior  Intercoftals  that  go  to  the  Ribs,  with  the  bronchial  Artery, 
that  accompanies  the  Branches  of  the  Windpipe  in  the  Lungs,  and  when  it 
has  juft  pafled  thro’  the  Midriff  it  detaches  other  Branches,  viz,  the  phreniek 
Arteries,  which  are  difperfed  in  the  Midriff  and  Mediafiinum.  From  the 
Midriff  it  reaches  downwards  as  far  as  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  but  by 
the  way  fends  off  feveral  Branches  to  the  Stomach  and  other  Inteftines,  as 
the  Celiack,  Splenick,  and  upper  Mefenterick,  and  below  thefe  the  emulgent 
Arteries,,  one  on  each  Side,  which  go  to  the  Kidneys,  and  underneath  thefe 
arife  alfo  from  the  main  Trunk  the  Spermaticks,  which  go  to  the  Genitals, 
and  laft  of  all  the  lower  Mefenterick,  which  with  the  upper  Mefenterick, 
fupply  the  whole  Mefentery. 

After  this  the  Aorta  or  great  Artery,  reaching  the  lop  of  the  Os  Sacrum, 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  one  on  each  fide,  called  the  Iliacks,  and  thefe  are 
again  branch’d  out  into  the  external  and  internal.  From  the  latter  proceed 
tliofe  called  the  Mufculce,  which  are  beftowed  on  the  Pfoas  Mufcle,  and 
other  Mufcles  of  the  Buttocks,  as  alfo  the  Hypogaftricks  that  run  to  the' 
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ftrelght  Gut,  the  Matrix,  the  Bladder,  P reflates  and  Yard,  and  to  all  the 
parts  contained  within  the  Pelvis.  From  the  external  lliacks  arife  the  £pi- 
gaftricks,  which  turning  forwards,  creep  along  the  Rim  of  the  Belly,  where 
they  meet  the  Mamillary  above  deferib’d.  The  next  are  the  Pude7ida^ 
which  go  to  the  Privities  of  both  Sexes,  and  thereby  communicate  with  the 
Hypogaftricks.  Afterwards  the  Blacks  go  to  the  Thighs,  and  as  they  pafs 
downwards  are  called  the  Crural  Arteries,  fupplying  the  Hind  Legs  and  Feet 
with  many  confiderable  Branches. 

This  being  the  general  Diftribution  of  the  Arteries  Into  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  Body,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  Branches  are  divided,  and  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  Branches,  like  the  Boughs  of  a  Tree,  or  the  Stamina  of 
Plants,  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  Animal  Body  is ‘overfpread  with  moft 
minute  capillary  Arteries,  and  are  fo  combin’d  one  with  another,  that  when 
one  or  more  fmall  Arteries  happen  to  be  obilruiled,  the  Blood  that  is  by 
fuch  Obftruction  hindered  in  its  PalFage,  is  received  and  taken  up  into  other 
communicating  Branches,  by  which  its  Motion  is  preferved,  and  the  parts 
not  depriv’d  of  their  Support  and  Nourlfliment.  The  fame  Oeconomy  is 
obfervable  in  the  Veins,  whofe  capillary  Veffels  take  their  beginning  like  fo 
many  Drills  or  Rivulets,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  larger  Branches^ 
and  thefe  at  laft  into  the  afeending  and  defeending  Trunks  of  the  Cava^  as 
into  a  main  River,  fo  that  when  the  capillary  Veins  are  divided  or  obftrudled, 
the  communicating  Branches  carry  off  the  Blood,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  dan¬ 
gerous  Stagnation,  which  by  any  other  Mechanifm  might  eafily  happen  from 
very  flight  Accidents. 

But  as  it  is  the  peculiar  Province  of  the  Arteries  to  convey  the  Blood  The  Me- 
from  the  Heart,  and  diflribute  it  into  all  parts  of  the  Body,  fo  they  are  per-  and 
fedlly  fitted  for  that  purpofe  by  their  Strudlure,  The  Arteries  have  three 
Coats,  and  the  Veins  the  fame  number,  (wherein  they  both  agree  with  molt  Veins  and 
other  membranous  Tubes  ;)  but  as  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 
into  the  Arteries,  requires  a  confiderable  ftrength  in  them  more  than  in  the 
Veins,  therefore  their  Coats  are  much  thicker,  the  reafon  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  confidering  the  Office  of  the  Veins,  for  the  capillary  Veins  receive 
the  Blood  where  the  arterial  Impulfe  is  but  fmall,  and  its  motion  in  the  Ar¬ 
teries  languid,  and  when  the  Blood  upon  its  return  has  entered  the  Veins,  its 
motion  cannot  much  increafe,  as  it  is  received  from  Veflels  that  are  fmall, 
and  pafles  into  others  that  are  larger  ;  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  move  at  all 
in  fome  places,  had  not  all  things  been  wifely  contrived  for  that  purpole,  and 
therefore  thofe  who  have  feen  Difledtions  mufi;  have  obferved,  that  wherever 
there  is  anv  confiderable  Branch  of  an  afeending  Vein,  there  is  generally  a 
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Branch  of  an  Artery  underneath  it  or  very  near  it,  which  by  its  continual 
Pulfation  gives  fome  help  to  the  Motion  of  the  venal  Blood,  and  fometimes, 
'  efpecially  on  the  Limbs,  we  may  obferve  two  Branches  of  Veins  accompany 
a  large  Artery,  one  on  each  fide,  and  if  it  happens  the  fame  in  many  places 
where  the  Veifels  are  fmall,  which  is  no  ways  improbable,  it  mufi;  be  the 
means  greatly  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  Blood,  not  only  from  the  affif- 
tance  it  has  from  the  Pulfafions  of  the  Arteries,  but  as  It  is  carried  off  in  a 
greater  number  of  Canals,  befides  the  mufcular  Adlion  which  accelerates  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  in  both,  but  efpecially  in  the  Veins.  But  further,  the 
Veins,  as -in  the  Chyle  Veffels,  and  ‘Thoracick  Du5t  above  defcrib’d,  have 
Valves  placed  at  convenient  diftances,  which  all  open  inwards,  for  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Blood  towards  the  Heart,  fo  that  being  forwarded  in  its  Paflagc 
that  way,  cannot  return  back  again  j  and  it  may  alfo  be  taken  notice,  that 
thefe  Valves  are  the  mofl:  numerous  where  they  are  the  mofl:  wanted,  as  in 
the  Limbs,  and  other  places  where  the  venal  Blood  afcends  upwards,  being 
fewer  in  number,  where  the  courfe  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  diverts  fide- 
ways,  and  few  or  none  where  it  is  diredly  downwards.  But  I  fhall  now 
go  on  to  defcribe  the  Diftribution  of  the  Veins,  the  larger  of  which  very 
near  agree  and  correfpond  with  that  of  the  Arteries. 

CoTrfe  of  Aorta  or  great  Artery  receives  the  Blood  from  the  Heart,  and  dif- 

Circula-  perfes  It  into  all  parts  of  the  Body;  fo  the  Cava^  as  has  been  obferved,  like  a 
main  River,  receives  into  it  the  Blood  from  all  parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding 
firfl:  from  Veflels  exquifitely  fmall  and  imperceptible,  and  afterwards  uniting 
in  larger  Branches,  empty  themfelves  into  its  afcending  and  defcending 
Trunks,  at  proper  and  convenient  diflances.  The  fuperior  or  defcending 
Cava^  receives  firfl  the  Coronary  Vein  from  the  Heart,  near  the  place  where 
it  opens  into  the  Auricle,  and  before  it  pierces  the  Pericardium  or  Purfe  of 
the  Heart,  it  receives  the  Vena  Jine  pari^  which  is  made  by  the  union  of  the 
Veins  of  the  Ribs,  likewife  the  Bronchial  Veins  that  accompany  the  Bron^ 
chi  a  in  the  Lungs. 

The  next  are  the  Subclavian  and  Jugular  Veins,  which  are  pretty  large, 
and  anfwer  to  the  Subclavian,  Cervical  and  Jugular  Arteries,  and  are  the 
next  of  any  note,  that  open  into  the  defcending  Cava.  Thefe  are  divided 
into  the  external  and  internal ;  from  the  internal  is  return’d  the  Blood  from 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  and  into  them  alfo,  open  all  the  Branches  of 
■  Veins  that  lye  among  the  Bars  of  the  Mouth,  which  are  often  ftruck  wdth 
a  Cornet  or  Fleam,  when  Horfes  happen  to  be  feiz’d  with  the  Gripes,  or 
other  fudden  diforders,  alfo  the  Ranulares  or  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  and 
many  other  Branches  and  Veins  which  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Brain. 
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The  external  Jugulars,  are  thofe  large  Veins  which  run  the  length  of  ther 
whole  Neck,  one  on  each  fide  near  the  Gullet,  and  are  conftantly  opened 
in  all  cafes  that  require  bleeding,  thefe  being  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  the 
Body  of  a  Horfe.  Thefe  receive  and  carry  back  that  portion  of  Blood, 
which  comes  from  all  the  external  parts  of  the  Head  and  Face,  'viz,  from 
the  Eye  Veins,  the  Temple  Veins,  and  thofe  of  the  Nofe  and  Lips. 

The  Subclavian  Veins,  ‘v/z.  the  two  large  Veins  which  pafs  along  by 
the  Subclavian  Arteries  under  the  Channel-bones,  not  only  receive  a  great 
part  of  the  Blood  which  enters  the  Ched,  but  likewife  have  all  thofe  Veine 
open  into  them,  which  run  along  the  outward  part  of  the  Bread,  Fore-legs 
and  Feet.  The  Plate  Veins  which  opens  into  the  Subclavian,  runs  along 
the  infide  of  the  Fore  Leg  towards  the  Knee,  anfwering  thofe  on  a  Man’s 
Arm,  and  are  frequently  opened  for  Lamenefs  in  the  Bread  or  Shoulders, 
but  I  have  often  had  Horfes  bled  there  on  other  accounts  with  good  fuccefsv 
Below  this  are  the  Shank  Veins  and  Shakle  Veins,  which  communicate  with 
the  Plate  Vein.  The  Shank  Veins  are  thofe  that  run  in  the  holbw,  on  each 
fide  of  the  Back  Sinew,  between  it  and  the  Shank  j  and  the  Shakle  Vein  is 
that  Branch  which  runs  acrofs  the  Back  Sinew,  and  communicates  with  the 
Shank  Veins  on  each  lide,  under  the  place  where  a  Horfe  is  fliakled.  But 
this  Vein  is  fo  very  (mail,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  or  felt,  but  when  a 
Horfe  happens  to  be  extremely  hot,  and  then  we  may  perceive  one  or  more 
Branches  run  acrofs  tlie  Sinew.  I  have  fometimes  known  pretty  large  Va- 
rixes  in  thofe  paits,  by  which  the  Shakle  Vein  has  appeared  very  plain  and 
^vifible  at  all  times,  and  been  the  caufe  of  great  Weaknefs  and  Debility  in  the 
Limb,  till  it  has  been  removed  by  manual  Operation.  Thefe,  and  the  Shank 
Veins,  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Coronet  and  Toe.  Thofe  of  the 
Toe  are  often  opened  for  Infirmities  of  the  Feet,  and  the  Veins  about  the 
Coronet  are  frequently  cut  afunder  in  the  cure  of  Quitters,  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  in  thofe  parts,  and  fometimes  with  lefs  danger  to  the  Horfe  than  one 
could  well  imagine. 

The  afeending  Cava  which  runs  along  by  the  Spines  of  the  Back,  and 
carries  the  Blood  from  all_  the  lower  parts  upwards  to  the  Heart,  receives 
firft  thofe  Branches  of  Veins,  which  return  the  Blood  from  mod  parts  of  the 
Lower  Belly,  viz.  the  Mefenteria  from  the  Mefentery,  the  Porta  from  the 
Liver,  the  Emulgents  from  the  Kidneys,  the  Spermatick  Veins  from  the 
parts  of  Generation,  and  where  it  is  divided,  as  the  defeending  Aorta  into- 
the  internal  and  external  Iliacks.  The  firft  receives  Branches  from  the  Hy- 
pogaftricks,  by  which  the  Blood  is  returned  from  the  Matrix,  Bladder,  and 
ftreight  Gut,  and  into  the  latter,  viz.  tlie  external  Iliacks  open  into  the  Epi- 
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gaftrkks,  with  Branches  from  the  Peritoneum,  and  external  parts  of  the 
Lower  Belly,  which  in  the  Farriers  Terms  are  denominated  by  diiferent 
Names,  as  the  Kidney  Veins  near  the  Loins,  the  Flank  and  Spur  Veins, 
which  are  often  ftruck  and  wounded  by  the  Spurs,  the  Liver  Veins  on  the 
fide  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and  are  fometimes  opened  from  a  fufpicion  of 
Difeafes  in  the  Bowels,  and  alfo  that  of  the  Rump,  called  the  Tail  Vein, ' 
which  the  Farriers  frequently  open,  or  clfe  fcarify  the  Tail  in  the  Staggers, 
and  other  Diforders  that  affedt  the  Head.  The  Thigh  Veins,  and  the  Crural 
Veins,  alfo  enter  into  the  external  Iliacks  and  Epigaftricks,  as  the  Shank 
Veins  in  the  Fore  Legs  communicate  with  the  Subclavians.  The  Thigh 
Vein  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  is  often  opened  in  Fevers, 
Lamenefs  of  the  Hips,  and  Diforders  of  the  Loins  and  Kidneys.  The  Crural 
Veins  are  thofe  on  the  lower  Limbs,  on  each  fide  the  Inftep,  and  anfwer 
to  the  Shank  Veins,  iri  the  Fore- Legs  above  defcrib’d. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Lymphatick  VefTels. 

'"T^HE  Lymphatick  VelTels  arife  from  all  parts  of  the  Body,  at  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  Arteries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Veins,  but  more 
plentifully  from  the  Glands  than  any  where  elfe.  They  are  clear  pellucid 
Tubes,  of  a  Cylindrical  Figure,  and  as  they  appear  to  the  Eye,  feem  only  to^ 
confift  of  one  exquifitely  thin  Coat.  They  often  take  their  courfe  through 
Glands  j  but  when  it  is  fo,  there  is  generally  another  Branch,  that  either 
pafies  over  or  along  the  fide  of  that  Gland,  vi^hich,  as  Mr.  Chefelden  well  ob- 
ferves,  may  prevent  their  Fluid  from  being  obffrudted,  which  would  readily 
happen,  in  cafe  thefe  Glands  through  which  they  pals  Ihould  become  dif- 
eafed.  Thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  enter  partly  into  the  Vence  LaBece,  Se-^ 
cundi  Generis,  which  rife  from  the  fmall  Guts,  and  partly  into  the  Recep- 
^  tacle  of  the  Chyle,  and  thofe  of  the  Chefl:  into  the  Phoracick  DuB,  and 
Subclavian  Veins ;  many  of  them  alfo  open  into  other  large  Veins  in  diverfe 
The  Ufe  parts  of  the  Body,  from  whence  we  may  eafily  gather,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
Lymph  Is  to  dilute  the  Blood,  for  the  Lymph  being  a  very  fine  pure  Water, 
muft  render  it  more  thin  and  fluid,  and  confequently  more  fit  to  pafs  thro’ 
the  minutefl  VefTels.  But  the  Lymphce  DuBs  are  themfelves  fo  extremely 
thin,  as  expofes  them  to  frequent  Ruptures,  efpecially  in  Horfes,  whofe 
great  Weight  join'd  with  their  Labour,  and  many  other  concurring  Caufes, 
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eafily  produce  fucli  accidents.  I  have  feen  in  Horfes,  their  wiiole  Cheft  fill¬ 
ed  with  Water,  fometimes  the  Cavity  of  the  Lower  Belly  only,  and  fome- 
times  both  Cheft  and  Lower  Belly,  efpecially  when  the  Diftemper  has  been 
of  any  continuance,  and  therefore  in ’all  .violent  and  vifible  Oppreffions, 
which  generally  precede  fuch  Diftempers,  I  have  found  the  greatefl  fuccefs 
from  large  Evacuations,  particularly  fuch  as  promote  Urine  plentifully.  The 
Lytnphce  DuBs  are  branched  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Veins,  in  many  The  Dlf- 
and  various  Ramifications,  and  therefore  have  Valves  at  convenient  difiances, 
and  where  they  are  the  mofi:  neceflary  to  afiifi  the  Motion  of  the  Lymph, 
and  prevent  its  regrefs,  and  perhaps  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  and  the  feU. 
mufcular  Motion,  may  alfo  contribute  fomewhat  towards  the  fame  End, 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Glands  or  Kernels. 

V 

T  TORSES  being  as  much  fubjedb  to  Difeafes  of  the  Glands,  as  mofi;  other 
Animals,  and  a  Gland  being  the  fame  thing  that  we  commonly  call  a 
Kernel  in  brute  Creatures,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  thofe,  efpecially 
who  are  unlearned,  fome  notion  of  their  different  Kinds,  and  alfo  of  their 
Mechanifm  and  Ufe,  wherein  I  fhall  chiefly  follow  Mr.  Cbefelden^  who  has 
given  a  more  rational  and  clear  Account  of  the  Nature  and'Strudlure  of  the 
Glands,  than  fome  of  -  thofe  who  have  written  elaborate  DIfeourfes  on  the 
Secretions.  •  . 

A  Gland  or  Kernel,  according  to  this  Author,  is  chiefly  compofed  of  a  Mr.  che- 
Convolution,  of  one  or  more  Arteries  of  a  confiderable  length,  from  whofe-^^'^* 
fides  arife  vafi:  numbers  of  excretory  Dudts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Lac-  of  the 
teals  arife  from  the  Guts  to  receive  the  Chyle.  The  fame  Author  is  of  opi- 
nion,  that  altho’  the  larger  Secretions  are  mide  by  vifible  Glands,  (that  is, 
fuch  as  we  can,  in  a  natural  State,  fee  plainly  with  the  naked  Eye,)  yet  that 
nnconvolved  Arteries  may  have  excretory  Dudls,  by  which  he  imagines. 
Secretions  are  made  from  all  the  Membranes  that  line  Cavities.  That  num¬ 
bers  of  Lymphatick  Veffels- alfo  arife 'from  thefe  Arteries,^  whofe  ufe  feems 
to  be,  to  take  off  the  thinnefi:  part  of  the  Blood,  from  fuch  places  where  a 
thick  Fluid  is  to  be  feparated,  being  always  found  in  greatefl:  plenty,  in  fuch 
Glands  that  feparate  the  thickeft  Fluids,  as  in  the  Liver,  and  Tefiicles,  and 
obferves  that  where  the  thickeft  Secretions  are  made,  the  velocity  of  the 
Blood  is  the  leaft-,  as  if  it  was‘contriv’d-on  -purpofe  to  give  thofe  feemingly 
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tenacro'js  part®,  mere  time  to  feparate  from  the  Blood.  That  the  Arteries 
that  compofe  different  Ghnds,  are  convolved  in  different  manners,  but  thinks 
it  will  be  difficult  to  difeover,  whether  their  different  Secretions  depend  up¬ 
on  their  different  Convolutions.  The  fame  Author  further  takes  notice, 
that  the  Excretory  Duds  arife  from  the  Arteries,  and  unite  in  their  progrefs, 
as  the  Roots  of  Trees,  Plants,  Fruits,  and  even  different  Minerals,  in  their 
growing,  often  derive  their  diftind,  proper,  nutritious  Juices  from  the  fame 
kind  of  Earth ;  fo  the  excretory  Duds  in  different  Glands,  feparate  from 
the  fame  Mafs  of  Blood  their  different  Juices,  tho’  we  have  no  certainty 
what  thefe  different  Secretions  depend  upon,  whether  upon  the  Strudure  of 
the  paris,  or  on  different  Attradions,  but  concludes  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
"VIZ.  that  from  the  great  Simplicity  and  Uniformity  ufually  feen  in  Nature’s 
V/orks,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  different  Secretions  arife  from  the 
different  Attradions,  feeing  that  in  Plants  and  Minerals  there  feems  to  be  no 
other  way. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Chef  elderly  in  his  ingenious  and  accurate  account  of  the  • 
Glands,  the  un  lerflanding  of  which  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  difeafes  j  for  how  far  thefe  are  diflurbed  in  their  fcveral  offices,  fo 
kir  the  animal  body  muft  fuffer ;  and  this  in  proportion  as  their  fecretions 
are  of  more  or  lefs  moment  to  the  prefervation  of  life  and  health,  or  accor¬ 
ding  as  their  fituatlon  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  and  puts  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  proper  applications.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  as  all  acute  difeafes 
generally  proceed  from  an  inordinate  motion  of  the  Blood,  and  this  often¬ 
times  from  an  obftruded  perfpiration  ;  fo  all  chronical  difeafes,  for  the  mofl 
part,  aiife  from  a  diftemperature  in  the  Glands. 

Glands  of  The  Glands  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  more  or  lefs  to  be  found  in  al- 
Khidl*  body,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  befl:  perform 

their  various  fundions.  Thus  even  all  the  Membranes  that  line  cavities,  are 
fludded  with  Glands,  or  have  veffels  that  difeharge  a  Mucus,  to  preferve 
them  from  adhering  to  the  parts  contained  within  them  j  and  thofe  parts  that 
are  expofed  to  the  air,  as  the  Nofe,  Ears,  Mouth,  and  Head  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe,  have  alfo  their  Membranes  befet  with  Glands,  to  preferve  them  from 
turning  too  dry,  and  from  other  injuries  to  which  the  external  air  would  ex- 
pofe  them.  The  Skin  is  alfo  thought  to  be  full  of  very  minute  fmall 
Glands,  which  feparate  the  Sweat,  and  are  called  the  Miliary  Glands,  from 
their  refemblance  to  milet-feed.  The  Udder  in  Mares  is  alfo  glandulous, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  milk.  The  Liver,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  the 
larged:  Gland  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  for  the  feparation  of  the  Gall  or 
Bile  J  the  ufe  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  its  defeription.  The 
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'Pancreas^  or  Sweetbread,  is  alfo  glandulous,  and  llkewife  prepares  a  juice 
for  the  help  of  digeAion  j  and  the  Kidneys  are  of  great  moment  for  the 
feparation  of  th  e  Urine.  There  are  alfo  the  falivary  Glands  that  feparate 
the  juices  in  the  Mouth,  which  are  fqueezed  into  it  by  the  motion 
the  lower  Jaw,  and  ferves  to  moiften  the  food,  and  render  it  not  only 
fit  to  be  fwallowed,  but  the  more  eafy  of  digeftlon.  Of  thefe,  the  Parotid 
Glands  are  the  largeft,  and  are  fitualed  behind  the  lower  Jaw,  under  the 
Ears  i  their  excretory  Dudls  paffing  through  the  Buccinator  Mufcles  into 
the  Mouth.  The  next  are  the  inferior  maxillary  Glands,  fituatcd  at  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  lower  Jaw,  having  their  excretory  du6ls  entering  the  Mouth 
on  both  fides  under  the  Tongue,  and  near  the  Grinding  Teeth.  Anotlier 
fmall  Gland,  called  Sublingualis^  lies  more  inward  under  the  root  of  the  The  Suh- 
Tongue,  and  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  Strangles  in  young  Horfes.  Thefe,  fh^seat 
with  the  Tonfils  near  the  Uvuluy  are  the  chief  falivary  Glands.  The  other 
Glands  within  the  Mouth  being  very  fmall,  and  chiefly  difperfed  upon  the 
inner  Membranes,  ferve  to  keep  the  Mouth  fufliciently  moift.  In  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  numbers  of  thefe  fmall  Glands  may  be  felt  at  all  times  on  the 
infide  of  the  Lips,  which  preferve  them  from  growing  dry  by  much  fpeak- 
ing  ;  but  in  Horfes,  that  have  no  need  of  fpeech,  there  are  fcarce  any  to  be 
felt,  except  a  very  few,  and  thefe  exceeding  fmall,  at  the  two  angles  or  Cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Mouth.  For  the  foam  that  falls  from  a  Horfe’s  mouth,  when 
he  champs  upon  his  Bit,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  falivary  Glands, 

As  to  the  Lymphatic  Glands,  they  are  fituated  fome  few  in  the  Head,  The 
fome  in  the  Thorax  or  Chefl:,  and  fome  in  the  Lower  Belly,  others  in  thegfa^nds. 
Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  or  accompany  the  large  Blood- veflels.  And  thofe 
under  the  Armpits,  and  in  the  Groins,  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the  Lympha- 
tlck  Glands,  but  in  Horfes,  are  much  fmaller  in  proportion  than  in  Men, 
tho’  they  feem  to  run  a  greater  length,  and  perhaps  if  they  were  larger,  and 
more  prominent,  might  eafily  be  hurt,  or  too  much  prelTed  by  the  violent 
Motions  of  a  Horfe. 

Mr.  Chefelden  reckons  the  Glandula  Pinealis^  which  Des  Cartes  very  ridi- 
culoufly  took  to  be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  only  a  Gland  of  this  kind,  having 
often  feen  large  Lymphee  Dubis  running  into  it  from  the  Plexus  Choroides^ 
and  has  alfo  obferved  a  large  Lymphatick  enter  into  the  Glandula  Piturtana^ 
which  l5''es  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Brain,  tho’  this  has  been  judg’d  by  mofl:  Ana- 
tomifts  to  be  only  an  excrementitious  Gland.  Several  Lymphatick  Glands 
are  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  the  Neck,  accompanying  the  Carotid  Arteries,  and 
internal  Jugular  Veins.  The  Glandules  ‘IbyroideeSy  which  are  fltuated  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  are  alfo  reckoned  of  the  Lymphatick 
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Kind,  as  alfo  the  'Thymus  immediately  within  the  Thorax.  The  Thymus  is 
much  larger  in  Children  than  in  grown  Perfons,  but  is  not  fo  in  Brutes^  and 
the  abovementioned  Author  has  obferved,  that  in  Men  as  the  Thymus  grows 
lefs,  the  Thyroid  Glands  grow  larger,  and  that  the  Thymus  and  Glandulce 
Thyroides,  both  belong  to  the  lame  Lymphaticks;  and  I  have  feen  both  the 
Thymus,  and  Glandules  Thyroidee,  in  a  glandered  Horfe  all  over  cancerous, 
and  the  Lungs  at  the  fame  time  little  or  no  ways  tainted.  There  are  in  the 
Thorax,  befides  the  Thymus  and  Thyroides,  fevefal  Lymphatick  Glands  about 
the  Balls  of  the  Heart,  and  Sides  of  the  Lungs :  And  we  may  alfo  obferve, 
many  Lymphatick  Glands  in  the  Lower  Belly,  particularly  in  the  Mefentery, 
and  fome  among  the  Fat,  about  the  Kidneys,  and  by  the  fides  of  the  Iliack 
Veflels.  The  Lymphatick  Glands  in  the  Limbs  are  but  few,  and  thefe  for 
the  moft  part  finall  in  a  Horfe,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  inflated.  That  - 
which  is  lituated  in  the  Fat,  called  the  Pope’s  Eye,  is  generally  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  fmall  Walnut  j  but  when  the  Lymphatick  Glands  happen  to  be 
diflempered,  the  fmalleft  will  fometimes  grow  to  a  very  large  Size. 

When  the  Lymphatick  Glands  happen  to  be  difeafed  in  any  great  degree, 
then  the  Lymphatick  Velfels  are  apt  to  burft  and  caufe  Dropfies.  If  in  the 
Thorax,  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Chefl:  will  fometimes  be  filled  with  Water, 
if  in  the  Lower  Belly,  a  common  Dropfy  will  generally  enfue.  The  Difor- 
ders  of  the  other  Glands,  are  alfo  attended  with  many  ill  confequences  j  for 
Glands,  when  the  Liver  is  difeafed,  or  the  bilious  Dudls  any  ways  obftruded,  'this 
will  in  time  produce  the  Jaundice,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 
The  Parotid  Gland%  and  all  others  about  the  Throat,  Ears,  and  Mouth,  are 
generally  affeded  in  violent  Colds,  whereby  their  Secretions  are  either  ob- 
llruded,  or  are  too  profufe,  and  when  the  fmall  Glands,  and  Membranes 
of  the  Guts  are  difordered,  either  a  violent  Coflivenefs  or  Purging  will  -fol¬ 
low,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  affeded,  and  if  to  any  ex- 
tream,  with  the  Attendants  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  as  Tenfion,  inward  Inflam¬ 
mation,  and  fometimes  Mortification.  But  every  one  mufl;  be  more  or  lefs 
fenfible,  of  the  mifehiefs  that  arife  from  diforders  of  the  Kidneys,  for  when 
thefe  are  any  wayrhurt,  fo  as  not  to  perform  their  office,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  in  a  capacity  to  feparate  the  Urine  from  the  Blood,  then  the  whole 
Body  becomes  fwoln  and  inflated,  which  is  generally  followed  with  Ruptures 
of  the  Lymphaticks,  and  other  fmall  Veflels,  and  fo  ends  in  a  Suffocation, 
or  elfe  in  ftrong  vigorous  Horfes,  rifes  in  watry  Tumors  all  over  the  Body, 
and  caufes  what  the  Farriers  improperly  call  a  watry  Farcy,  which  is  alfo 
dangerous,  unlefs  proper  helps  be  timely  adminifter’d.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  thefe  Secretions  are  too  liberal  by  an  over  relaxation  of  the  Kidneys ; 
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this  occafions  a  continual  profufion  of  urine,  whereby  the  natural  Strength 
is  impaired,  and  the  whole  Animal  Frame  weakened  and  debilitated.  All 
thefe  etfcdts  I  have  feen  in  Horfes,  to  which  their  labour  and  hard  fervices 
expofe  them  more  than  other  animals.  I  have  likewife  known  feveral 
Glands  in  the  external  parts  inflamed  and  come  to  Suppuration,  and  fome- 
times  indurated  and  fchirrous,  but  mofl  of  thefe  have  been  fafely  cured 
either  by  proper  digeilion  only,  by  cxcifion,  or  by  application  of  cauflicks, 
which  will  be  fully  explained  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thefe  particular 
cures.  The  Glands  that  ferve  to  lubricate  the  Joints,  and  fhe  ddeafes  to 
which  thofe  parts  are  expofed,  will  alfo  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
place. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

H  E  Brain  has  two  remarkable  Teguments  or  membranous  Covers, 
the  uppermofl:  called  the  Dura  Mater  being  very  ftrong,  and  the  un- 
dermofl:  the  Pia  Mater^  from  its  clofe  adherence  to  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain.  The  Dura  Mater  is  tyed  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  and  to  all  the 
Suiu-es  or  Jund;ures  by  Filaments  and  Blood  Veffels,  which  communicate 
with  the  Scaipe  and  external  parts  of  the  Head ;  but  adheres  lightly  to  the 
other  parts.  It  has  three  Proceflcs ;  the  firfl:  is  called  Falx  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  Side,  dividing  the  Brain  in  two  halves.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  not  fo 
much  arched  as  in  Men,  bccaufe  of  the  flatnefs  and  length  of  his  Forehead  j 
and,  as  Mr.  Chefelden  has  obferved,  the  upper  part  of  the  Skull  in  Brutes  ig 
made  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fit  the  Folds  of  the  Brain,  which  indeed  ig 
plain  to  be  obferved  in  Horfes,  where  it  lies  as  in  a  Cafe,  and  by  that 
means  is  prcferved  from  being  injured  by  violent  concuffions.  The  fecond 
Procefs  runs  from  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  former  towards  each  ' 
Ear,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  Oi  petrofum.  The  third  runs  downward  to¬ 
wards  the  great  Foramen  or  Plole,  thro’  which  the  ipinal  Marrow  paflcs. 

Dura  Mater  has  feveral  large  Veins,  ufually  called  Simifes^  to  difiin- The 
guith  them  from  the  other  Veins  which  are  Cylindrical.  Thefe  receive 
the  Blood  from  the  leficr  Veins.  One  runs  along  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
Falx,  and  a  fmaller  one  runs  along  the  lower  Edge.  There  arc  befides 
thefe  feveral  other  Sinus’s,  viz.  the  Longitudinalis  J'uperior,  the  ReBus  and 
Longitudinalis  inferior,  and  two  called  the  Lateral  Simifes,  which  begin  at 
the  endings  of  the  longitudinal  and  fireight  Sinufes,  into  which  the  others 
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empty  themfelves.  Thefe  pafs  thro’  the  eight  Foramen  of  the  Skull  into 
the  internal  Jugular  Veins.  There  is  alfo  a  circular  Sinus  which  empties 
itfelf  partly  by  detached  Branches  into  the  Lateral  Simjes^  and  partly  into 
two  others,  called  the  Cervical  Stnufes^  which  pafs  down  on  each  fide  thro’ 
the  great  Hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  Skull,  and  through  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefles  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  but  moft  of  the  Sinus's  of  the  Dura 
Mater  empty  themfelves  into  the  internal  Jugulars. 

The  P/a  The  Pia  Mater  is  a  much  finer  and  thinner  Membrane  than  the  Dura 
Muter,  and  adhering  clofe  to  the  Brain,  involves  its  whole  fubftance,  fome- 

wbat  refembling  the  film  that  covers  a  ripe  Walnut.  It  has  a  vafi.  Number 
of  very  fmall  Arteries  that  fpring  from  the  Cervical  and  Carotids^  and  are 
here  divided  into  extreme  minute  Branches,  that  the  Blood  may  not  enter 
the  Brain  with  too  much  impetuofity,  which  would  be  both  inconvenient 
and  dangerous.  Its  Veins  are  from  the  Jugulars,  and  united  in  fuch  manner 
as  they  may  more  eafily  open  into  the  Sinus' s\c\  fewer  and  larger  Branches, 
by  which  this  fine  Membrane  is  preferved  from  Inflammation,  which  other- 
M'ife  m’ght  eafily  happen  upon  every  flight  accident,  if  the  Arterial  Blood 
fliOuld  meet  with  any  great  obflrudion  upon  it. 

There  is  another  thin  Membrane  between  the  Pia  Mater  and  Dura 
The  rfn-  Milter,  called  the  Anchoroides,  which  with  the  other  two  alfo  accompanies 
ehoroi  ts.  Medulla  Spinalisy  which  may  be  feparated  by  a  nice  hand  and  great 
application,  by  which  it  appears  analagous  to  all  the  other  membranous 
Tubes  in  the  Animal  Body. 

The  Brain  confifls  of  two  principal  parts,  viz.  the  Cerebrum  and  Cere- 
The  Cere- helium.  The  Cerebrum  is  that  which  fills  up  all  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
iii“dn  Skull,  and  is  feparated  from  the  Cerebellum  by  the  fecond  procefs  of  the 

Du^a  Mater  above  dtferibed.  Its  upper  Side  is  divided  into  two  hemifpheres 
or  halves,  and  its  under  Side  into  four  Lobes,  the  two  pofterior  Lobes  being 
larger  than  the  anterior.  At  the  meeting  of  the  four  Lobes  appears  the 
l>:[imdibiilum  running  from  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  into  the  Glandula 
Pituitaria,  which  Mr.  CheJ'eldefi  takes  to  be  a  Lymphatick,  agreeing  with 
'the  defoription  former  Anatomifts  have  given  of  it,  tho’  not  with  the  ufe 
they  have  affigned  to  it.  And  this  I  imagine,  has  proceeded  from  their  not 
being  enough  a-  quainted  with  the  Lymphatick  Veflels  and  Glands.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Brain  is  of  a  cineritious  or  afhy  colour,  called  its  cortical 
part,  and  its  lower  or  inner  fide  being  w’hite,  is  therefoie  called  the  Corpus 
Cullofum,  under  which  appear  the  two  fuperiour  Ventricles,  which  are 
divided  into  right  and  left  by  a  thin  Membrane  named  Septum  Lucidum^ 
which  is  extended  between  the  Corpus  Callofum  and  Fornix,  The  Fornix 
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is  a  Medullary  Siibftance  which  reaches  from  the  anterior  or  fore  part  of 
thcL  Vcnt/icles,  beginning  with  two  fmall  Roots,  and  af.er wards  divides 
into  f.veral  Branches  called  Crura  Fornicii.  In  the  bafis  of  thefe  two 
Ven'-iivirs  are  the  Corpora  Striata^  which  are  fo  called  from  their  Streaks 
and  Varie|?ations,  and  the  Fhalami  Nervorum  Opticorum  where  the  optick 
Neivespals;  and  beyond  thefe  are  the  Nates  diXxA  Fejies^  which  are  only 
two  fmali  Protuberances  of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Nates  is  fituated  the 
Gjlandina  Finealis^  and  upon  the  Fhalami  Nervorum  Opticorum  are  the 
Plexus  Choroides,  confiding  of  a  Number  of  Blood-Vefiels,  Glands  and 
Lympbee  Dud/s.  Under  the  beginning  of  the  Fornix  is  a  fmall  Foramen  or 
Hole,  with  another  under  its  middle,  and  the  fpace  between  thefe  Foramina 
and  the  Cerebellum  under  the  two  anterior  Ventricles,  conditutes  the  third 
Ventricle. 

The  Cerebellum  Y\es  partly  under  the  Brain,  and  is  feparated  from  it  by  The  G;/- 
the  fecond  procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater ^  which  Mr.  Chefelden  has  obferved 
to  be  bony,  in  all  the  rapacious  Animals  he  has  difieded  j  and  in  mod: 
others,  it  is  fo  firm  and  fo  commodioufly  fituated,  that  the  Cerebellum  cannot 
be  eafily  prefled  upon  by  the  Cerebrum.  The  fourth  Ventricle  belongs  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Cerebellum.)  and  is  plain  to  be  feen  when  that  is  divided 
lengthways.  The  bafis  of  the  Cerebellum  confids  of  two  Medullary  Bodies 
called  Pedunculiy  and  the  extremity  of  the  fourth  Ventricle  is  named  Ca¬ 
lamus  Scriptoriusy  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  a  Writer’s  Pen. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  a  continuation  of  the  Medullary  Part  both  of  The  Me- 
the  Cerebrwn  and  Cerebellum,  and  the  Spinal  Marrow  is  a  production  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  which  paffes  through  the  great  Foramen  or  Hole  of  the 
Skull,  and  through  the  whole  channel  of  the  Neck  Spines  of  the  Back  and 
Loins :  It  enlarges  in  a  Horfe  about  the  Withers,  where  the  large  Nerves 
are  given  to  the  Fore-Legs,  and  in  the  Loins  where  the  crural  Nerves  are 
diftributed  to  the  Hind-Legs,  Thighs,  and  all  the  hinder  parts,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  from  whence  thefe  and  many  other 
Nerves  fpring,  is  called  the  Cauda  Equina,  which  is  a  Term  proper  enough 
in  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe.  The  Cover  that  involves  the  Spinal  Marrow 
is  a  production  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  already  deferibed,  viz.  the 
Dura  Mater,  Pia  Mater,  and  Anchoroides,  and  in  this  refembles  mofl;  of 
the  other  Tubes  in  the  Animal  Body. 

The  Nerves  are  the  infiruments  of  all  fenfation,  and  may  alfo  be  ac-  The 
counted  the  primary  caufe  of  all  Motion,  as  they  aCluate  the  Mufcles 
which  are  the  immediate  inftruments  thereof.  All  the  Nerves  take  their 
Origins  from  the  Medullary  Part  of  the  Brain,  and  Cerebellum  from  the 
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Medulla  Oblongata,  and  pith  of  the  Back.  At  their  fir  ft  egrefs  they  appear 
like  white  Threads,  and  have  a  coat  from  the  Fia  Mater,  and  in  their 
paffage  through  the  Dura  Mater  obtain  another  from  it  that  is  much 
ftronger,  which  make  a  Cover  to  them  in  all  parts  wherever  they  go. 
Former  Anatomifts  have  generally  reckoned  nine  pair  of  Nerves  ariling 
from  the  Head,  but  th'e  moft  modern  reckon  ten  pair,  including  the  firft 
pair,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  as 
being  chiefly  fpent  on  the  Head. 

Their  <li-  The  firft  are  the  OlfaSiory,  that  in  Brutes  are  a  produdion  of  the  two 
fntoaiidie  the  Brain,  which  paffing  thro’  Os  Cribriforme  zvq 

partsofthe  fpread  in  innumerable  imperceptible  Branches  all  over  the  thin  Membrane 
^  tkat  lines  the  infide  of  the  Noftrils,  and  ferve  to  the  fenfe  of  Smelling. 

The  fecond  are  the  Optick  Nerves,  which  chiefly  contribute  to  Vifion, 
They  rife  from  the  Dhalami  Nervorum  Opticorum,  pafs  through  the  Sphe¬ 
noidal  Bone,  and  form  the  Membrana  retina  in  each  Eye,  which  Membrane 
is  by  many  reckoned  the  feat  of  the  Gutta  Serena,  vi^.  that  fort  of  blind- 
nefs  where  no  vifible  defedt  or  blemifh  appears  on  the  Eye. 

The  third  pair  are  diftributed  to  the  Teguments  or  coats  of  the  Eye, 
and  feveral  of  its  Mufcles,  whence  they  are  called  Motores  Oculi. 

The  fourth  pair  are  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye.  By 

thefe  Mufcles  the  Paflions  are  chiefly  exprefled  in  the  feveral  Motions  they 
give  to  the  Eye,  and  therefore  are  ufualiy  called  the  Pathetick  Nerves. 

The  fifth  pair,  after  piercing  the  Dura  Mater,  divide  into  three  principal 
Branches,  the  firft  called  the  Opthalmick,  a  great  part  of  It  being  Ipent 
on  the  fat  on  the  Lachrymal  Gland  Membranes  and  Eye-Lids,  with  Ibme 
branches  to  the  Membranes  of  the  Nofe  and  Teguments  of  the  Forehead, 
The  fecond  branch  gives  Twigs  to  the  Palate  and  Noftrils,  to  the  Cheek 
and  upper  Jaw,  and  alfo  to  the  upper  Teeth,  with  other  fmall  Twigs  to 
the  Orbicular  Mufcles  of  the  Eye-Lids,  Nofe  and  upper  Lip,  where  they 
mix  with  fome  Twigs  of  the  feventh  pair.  The  third  is  diftributed  on  the 
Mufclts  of  the  Cheeks  and  Tongue,  the  lower  Jaw,  and  on  both  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  parts  of  the  Ear.  One  confiderable  Ramification  from 
this  Branch  enters  the  Canal  or  Sinus  of  the  lower  Jaw-Bone,  and  gives 
feveral  Twigs  to  the  Lower-Teeth,  Ciiin,  and  LFnder-Lip. 

The  fixth  pair  unite  with  the  Opthalmick  Branch  of  *the  fifth  pair,  and 
is  fpent  on  that  Mufcle  of  the  Eye  proper  to  Brutes,  called  Septimus  Bru- 
tcrum,  and  ILkewife  on  the  Abducent  Mi'fde  of  the  Eye.  , 

The  feventh  pair,  with  fome  branches  of  the  fifth,  are  displayed  on  the 
internal  Ear,  and  after  they  pafs  through  the  Skull,  give  Branches  to  the' 
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Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  the  Gullet,  and  detach  fome  external  Branches  to 
the  Neck,  other  Branches  of  this  pair  are  extended  to  the  outward  Ear, 
parotid  Glands  and  Cheeks,  all  along  to  the  Chin.  In  Man  they  arife  from 
under  the  Annular  procefs  of  the  Cerebellum^  but  in  a  Horfe  from  the  Me-^ 
dulla  Oblongata, 

The  eighth  pair  are  called  the  Par  Vagum^  becaufe  they  are  difperfed 
almofl  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  their  Branches  being  blended  and  mixed 
with  thofe  of  feveral  other  Nerves.  After  they  pafs  out  of  the  Skull,  one 
branch  is  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-Blade,  the  principal  Trunk 
taking  its  Courfe  down  the  Neck,  near  the  carotid  Artery,  deals  out  feveral 
branches  to  the  head  of  the  Windpipe,  and  pafling  into  the  Thorax  or 
Chefl  it  divides  into  two,  the  anterior  going  to  the  Pericardium  or  Heart- 
Purfe,  where  fome  of  its  branches  unite  with  the  Intercoftal,  and  fupply 
many  fmall  branches  to  the  Heart,  &c.  the  Pofterior  Branch  defcends  with 
the  Gullet,  fupplies  the  Lungs  and  Stomach  with  innumerable  branches, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  painful  fymptoms  arife  affedling  the 
Head,  when  the  Stomach  of  any  creature  is  in  the  leafl  hurt  or  even 
overcharged.  The  remaining  branches  arc  joined  with  the  Intercoldals,  and 
pafs  downwards  into  the  Lower-Belly. 

The  Intercoftal  takes  its  beginning  from  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair,  and 
.  paffing  out  from  a  large  Ganglion  or  knot  formed  by  feveral  branches, 
which  communicate  with  fome  of  the  fiift  Spinal  Nerves,  and  defcending^ 
with  the  carotid  Arteries,  communicates  with  the  cervical  Nerves  that 
arife  from  the  pith  of  the  Neck,  and  gives  branches  to  fome  Mufcles  of 
the  Head  and  Neck.  As  it  enters  the  Cheft  from  another  knot  or  Ganglion 
it  gives  out  branches,  by  which  the  Windpipe,  Heart,  and  Lungs  are 
principally  fupplied,  where  its  branches  again  communicate  with  the  eighth 
or  Par  Vagum.  After  this  the  Intercoftal  runs  doAvn  by  the  Vertebite  of 
Rack-  Bones  of  the  Cheft,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Branches  fent 
from  between  each  Vertebra,  and  when  it  has  pafTed  thro’  the  Midriff 
it  forms  another  Ganglion  a  little  above  the  Kidneys,  into  which  fome 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  alfo  enter.  From  this  knot  or  Ganglion  pro¬ 
ceed  the  Nerves  of  the  Guts,  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreai  and  Kidneys,  ^c. 

The  ninth  pair  being  principally  fpent  on  the  Tongue,  are  the  chief 
inftruments  of  Tafte.  Other  branches  of  this  Nerve  are  difperfed  in  the 
Glands  and  Mufcles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Breaft  and  Throat. 

The  tenth  pair,  which  fome  have  reckoned  the  firft  of  the  cervical 
Nerves,  rife  from  the  beginning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  juft  as  it  paffes 
through  the  Skull,  and  are  all  fpent  on  the  oblique  and  exterior  Mufcles  of 
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the  Head,  except  fuch  branches  as  join  the  Intercoftal,  with  which  this 
pair  unites  at  its  firft  Ganglion,  and  thereby  communicate  with  the  other 
Nerves  above  defcribed. 

The  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  after  it  palTes  through 
the  Skull,  are  in  Men  thirty  in  Number,  but  in  Horfes  thirty-feven  pair, 
which  I  flaall  but  juft  name,  they  being  in  all  creatures  equal  to  the  number 
of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  Back,  Loins,  and  Os  Sacrum.  The  Neck 
has  feven  pair,  which  are  difperfed  partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 

*  partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  the  Shoulders 
and  Fore-legs,  which  being  joined  with  a  branch  from  the  fecond  and 
fouith,  compofe  that  remarkable  Nerve  called  the  Phrenick^  which  goes 
to  the  Midriffs  Pericardium,  and  other  parts  within  the  Cheft. 

The  firft  two  pair  of  the  ftventeen  Vertebrre  of  the  Back,  communicate 
with  the  lowermoft  of  the  Neck,  fending  forth  fome  Twigs  to  the  Neck 
and  Shoulders.  The  fecond  and  all  the  other  fifteen  pair,  fend  each  of 
them  a  Twig  to  the  Intercoftal  Nerve,  by  which  they  communicate  witli- 
all  the  Nerves  of  the  Vifcera  contained  both  in  the  Cheft  and  Lower- Belly, 
their  other  branches  being  chiefly  fpent  on  the  Intercoflal  Mufcles  which’ 
lie  between  the  Ribs,  as  alfo  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  with  fome* 
Twigs  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Lower-Belly. 

The  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum^\ 
are  chiefly  difperfed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  Hips,  and  Hind-Legs, 
only  that  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  firft  pair  of  the  Loins  are  difperfed'- 
all  over  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Midriff,  where  they  communicate  with\ 
feveral  of  thofe  above  defcribed.  Some  branches  are  alfo  fpent  on  the. 
Mufcle  Pfoas,  and  the  pofterior  Branches  on  the  LongiJJimus  Dorfi  j  from 
thefe  alfo  are  formed  that  remarkable  Nerve  called  the  Sciatick,  which  is« 
the  largeft  both  in  Men  and  Quadrupeds,  and  is  fo  well  known  for  being 
the  Seat  of  the  Sciatica  or  Hip-Gout,  adifeafe  from  which,  I  imagine,  Horfes 
are  not  altogether  exempted,  having  feen  fome  few  cafes  which  plainly  feemed' 
to  be  of  this  kind..  The  Penis  of  a  Horfe  and  the  Matrix  in  a  Mare,  are; 
alfo  furnifhed  from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Loins,  and  the  Tefticles 
from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  from  thefe  alfo  many 
fmall  Twigs  proceed  to  the  Tail  which  are  neceflary  to  its  various  motions,, 
and  may  be  plainly  feen  in  a  Horfe  new  docked,  efpecially  when  the 
Blood  is  compleatly  ftopped  by  a  ftrait  Ligature. 

To  this  fhort  defcription  of  the  Nerves  I  ftiall  only  add,  that  though 
their  beginnings  are  not  only  very  fmall,  but  of  an  exceeding  foft  Texture, 
yet  as  they  pafs  a  little  way  ftcm  their  Origins,  they  grow  very  ftrong  and  te¬ 
nacious. 
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naceous,  and  by  their  communications  one  with  another,  form  feveral  large 
Trunks  and  Branches,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  parts  where  they  are 
lituated,  and  which  they  are  to  fcrve,  even  as  the  Mufcles  -are  ftrongcr  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  they  are  to  move,  and  in  this  refped:  correfpond 
with  the  Nerves;  for  in  the  Limbs,  and  fome  other  parts  where  the  Mufcles 
require  a  greater  fupply  of  Spirits,  the  nervous  Trunks  are  the  largeft,  and 
where  there  is  a  conftant  and  continued  Motion,  the  nervous  FibnU(t  are 
the  moft  numerous,  as  in  the  Heart,  Stomach,  and  Guts,  as  alfo  in  the 
Lungs,  and  Midriff.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  the  Nerves,  that  notwith- 
flanding  their  diftintft  Origins,  yet  the  whole  nervous  Sydem  is  fuch  that  all 
of  them  communicate  more  or  lefs  one  with  another,  tho’  we  aie  not  in 
the  lead:  able  to  trace  their  innumerable,  minuted  Communications.  The 
Nerves  have  an  external  Cover  or  Coat  from  the  Membranes,  that  invelope 
the  Brain,  and  Spinal  Marrow,  which  has  been  difcovered  by  injedfing  Wax 
of  different  Colours  into  the  Blood- Veffels,  whereby  the  external  Surfaces  of 
the  Nerves,  are  tinged  with  the  Colour  of  the  Wax  injected  into  thefe  Vef¬ 
fels,  and  communicated  from  them  to  the  Coats  of  the  Nerves,  while  their 
Internal  Subdance  has  not  been  chang’d,  but  remained  white.  When  a 
Nerve  is  cut  through,  it  feems  to  have  no  vifible  Bore  or  Cavity  in  it,  and 
fcaice  any  Moidure,  its  Texture  being  exquifitely  fine  and  compatd;  but 
that  they  have  a  Moidure,  or  Liquidum  Nervofum,  as  Anatomids  term  it, 
will  not  be  deny’d  by  thofe,  who  have  examin’d  them  carefully  in  the  Body 
of  any  Animal,  where  they  appear  flaccid,  and  no  ways  dry,  as  fome  of  the 
Cartilages  and  Bones,  which  neverthelefs  have  their  proper  Juices  circulating 
through  them.  In  like  manner  the  Nerves  have  alfo  their  proper  Fluids, 
tho’  their  exarfl  Texture,  like  many  other  minute  things  in  the  animal  Ma¬ 
chine,  can  neither  be  feen  by  the  naked  Eye,  nor  by  the  help  of  Glaffes. 
That  they  are  the  primary  Indruments  both  of  Senfe  and  Motion,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  whether  this  properly  in  them  proceeds  from  the  Animal 
Spirits,  or  from  their  Vibrations,  or  from  both.  The  Strudture  and  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Nerves,  which  all  go  off  in  right  Angles,  and  not  by  Circum¬ 
volutions  and  Windings,  as  the  Blood- Veffels,  and  Lymphce  Du&s,  feems  to 
favour  a  Vibi'ation,  whatever  fliare  the  nervous  Juice  by  its  inconceivable 
Subiilty,  may  alfo  have  in  thefe  Senfations.  This  may  be  further  conjeclur’d, 
by  the  fudden  and  immediate  Impulfe,  whereby  all  thefe  Senfations  are 
communicated  to  the  Imagination  in  a  moment,  which  cculd  not  be  fo  eafi- 
ly  conceived,  if  there  was  nothing  befides  a  meer  undulation  of  the  nervous 
Fluids. 
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Senfation  From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Nerves,  and  the  Struiflure  of. 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  Animal  Body,  we  may  eafily  account  for  all  the- 
known  Senfations,  viz.  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling,  Tailing,  and  Feeling, 
in  regard  there  is  not  the  lead  point  throughout  the  whole  Animal  Frame,, 
without  an  infinite  number  of  little  Imall  Branches  of  Nerves  ;  by  thefe 
Sight  is  communicated  to  the  Eyes,  the  moment  the  vifual  Rays  fall  upon 
the  Retina.  Smells  as  foon  as  any  odoriferous  Effluvia  ftrike  upon  the  fine 
Membrane,  that  lines  the  Noftrils.  Sounds  when  Imprefiions  are  made  on 
the  Auditory  Nerves,  that  move  the  parts  of  the  internal  Ears,  which  are 
wonderfully  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  Tafle  is  alfo  convey’d  by  the 
Nerves,  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Tongue,  and  other,  fine  Mennbranes  with¬ 
in  the  Mouth.  And  as  to  the  fenfe  of  Feeling,  it  is  the  mod  univerfal  of- 
all  others,  in  regard  no  part  of  the  Body  can  be  touched  in  the  lead  degree, 
but  we  are  immediately  fenfible  of  it,  and  the  fame  is  more  or  lefs  obfervable 
in  all  other  Animals. 

G  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  Eye,. 

''"p'HE  Eye  is  of  a  convex,  globular  Form,  covered  by  its  proper  Lids,  and 
dnclofed  within  an  Orbit  or  Socket,  formed  for  that  purpofe  out  of  the 
Bones.  The  Eyelids  preferve  the  Eye  from  Dud,  or  other  external  Injuries;, 
are  an  Expanfion  of  the  Mufcles  and  Skin,  the  inner  Membrane  being  of  an 
exquifite  fine  Contexture,  that  they  may  no  ways  hurt  or  impair  the  Surface 
of  the  Eye.  Their  Edges  have  a  cartilaginous  or  grifly  Rim,  by  which  they 
are  fo  fitted  as  to  meet  clofe  together  in  time  of  deep,  or  upon  any  Emer¬ 
gency,  to  prevent  Dud  or  other  accidents,,  that  may  hurt  its  delicate  Texr 
ture. 

The  Orbit  or  Cavity  in  which  the  Eye  is  fituated,  is  lined  with  a  very.- 
freeable  loofe  Fat,  which  is  not  only  eafy  to  the  Eye  in  its  various  Motions, 
but  ferves  to  keep  it  fufiiciently  mold,  as  the  Lachrymal  Glands  feated  in 
the  outer  Corner  or  Angle  of  the  Eye,  ferve,  to  moiden  its  Surface,  and  to  > 
wafh  eff  any  Dud  or  Dirt  that  may  get  into  -it.  At  the  inner  Corner  of  the 
Eye  next  the  Nofe,  is  a  Caruncle,  whiLh  Mr.  Chefelden  thinks  may  be  placed' 
there,  to  keep  that  Corner  of  the  Eye  from,  being  totally  clofed,  that  any 
Tears,  or  gummy  Matter,  may  How  from. under  the  Eye- lids  in  the  time  of 
d.ep,  or  into  Pun^a  Lackry?jiaHa^  which  are.  little.  Holes  placed^one  in 
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each  Eye-lid,  to  carry  off  any  fuperfluous  Moiflure  or  Tears  into  the  Nofe. 

And  it  is  chiefly  when  this  Moifiure  abounds  too  much,  that  it  runs  down  the 
Cheeks  in  fome  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  the  PunSla  Lachrtmalia  being  ftop’d, 
or  not  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  Moiidure.  This  is  of  en  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Horfes,  and  I  have  feen  them  alfo  fhed  Tears  plentifully  in  docking, 
and  other  painful  Operations,  and  likewife  fome  very  doged  Horfes  will  do 
the  fame,  when  their  Stubbornnefs  has  been  conquer’d  and  overcome. 

The  Eye  has  four  Membranes  or  Coats,  and  three  Humors.  The  flrfl:  Mem- 
Membrane  is  called  Tunica  adnata,  or  ConjunBiva^  and  covers  all  that  part  coats. 
of  the  Eye  which  appears  white  in  a  Man,  but  in  a  Horfe  variegated  with 
Streaks  and  Spots  of  Brown,  and  being  refleiSied  back,  lines  the  inlide  of  the 
Eye-Lid,  and  by  that  inverfion,  it  is  alfo  the  means  to  prevent  Motes,  Duff, 
fmall  Flies,  or  any  other  extraneous  Matter  getting  behind  the  Eye-Ball  into 
the  Orbit,  which  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  This  Coat  is  full  of  Blood- 
Veifels,  .which  appear  in  little  red  Streaks,  all  over  the  white  of  the  human- 
Eye  when  it  is  inflamed,  and  where  there  is  but  little  white,  as  in  the  Eyes 
of  Horfes,  the  Eye  appears  fiery,  and  the  Eye  Lids  when  opened  and  turn’d 
back  look  red. 

The  fecond  Coat  has  its  fore- part  very  firong,  and  tranfparent  like  Horn,  The  2d; 
and  is  therefore  called  the  or  Horny  Coat;  and  the  other  part,  which 

is  opaque  and  dark,  is  called  Sclerotis.  Under  the  Cor?iea  lies  the  Iris,  which 
in  a  Horfe,  inclines  to  a- Cinnamon  Colour.  The  Middle  of  this  Membrane, 
or  Coat,  is  perforated  for  the  admiflion  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  and  is  called 
the  Pupil.  Under  the  L  is  lie  the  ProceJJus  Ciliares,  which  go  off  in  little 
Rays,  and  in  a  found  Eye  are  plainly  to  be  feen;  as  often  as  thefe  Proceffes . 
Gontradl,  they  dilate  the  Pupil,- which  may  always  be  obfe-ved  in  places 
where  the  Light  is  fmall,  but  in  a  firong  Light,  the  cimular  Fibres  of  the 
Iris  a<ft  as  a  Sphinctre  Mufcle,  and  leffen  the  Pupil,  and  therefore  a  dilated 
or  wide  Pupil  in  a  firong  Light,  is  almoft  always  a  flgn  of  a  bad  Eye.  Mr. 
Chefelden  obferves,  that  in  Men  the  Pupil  is  round,  which  fits  them  to  fee 
every  way  alike,  and  is  the  fame  in  many  other  Creatures,  efpccially  ihofe 
that  are  the  prey  of  ravenous  Birds  and  Beafts,  that  they  may  be  alwMvs  on- 
their  guard,  to  fpy  out  their  Enemies  and  to  avoid  them  ;  but  Horfes,  and 
other  large  Creatures  that  feed  on  Grafs,  and  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to 
dangers  of  this  kind,  have  the  Pupils  of  their  Eyes  oblong  horizontally,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  view  a  large  Ipace  upon  the  Ground,  which  is  alfo 
the  reafon,  why  a  Horfe  that  has  good  Eyes,  fiiall  carry  his  Rider  as  fife  in 
the  Night  as  in  the  Day,  and  will  find  the  way  better  with  once  or  twice 
iFAvelling,  than  fome  Men  that  have  travelled  the  fame  way  twenty  times; 
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and  if  the  Rider  happens  to  lead  him  out  of  the  way,  will  fall  into  at  again 
of  his  own  accord. 

Under  the  Sclerotis  lies  the  ChoroideSi  which  is  the  third  Coat  or  Tunicle 
of  the  Eye,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  refembling  the  Chorion^  which  inwraps 
the  Fcetus  in  Vtero.  In  Men  it  is  of  a  duflcy  brown  Colour,  and  in  Beads 
of  prey,  as  the  abovemeniioned  Author  obferves,  a  great  part  of  this  Coat  is 
white,  which  enables  them  to  fee  Bodies  of  all  Colours  in  the  Night  better 
than  Men,  in  regard  white  refledls  all  colours.  But  Horfes  and  other 
Creatures  that  feed  upon  Grafs,  have  the  fame  parts  of  this  Membrane  of  a 
bright  Green,  which  enables  them  to  fee  with  lefs  Light,  and  makes  Grafs 
an  objedl  they  can  difcern  with  greateft  ftrength,  and  therefore  it  is  called 
f  .mctimes  Tunica  Uvea^  from  its  refembling  the  colour  of  a  Grape,  and  has 
only  obtain’d  that  Name  in  the  human  Eye,  from  the  earlieft  Anatomifts, 
who  have  probably  begun  their  anatomical  Studies  in  difledting  brute  Crea- 
tmes. 

The  .innermod  or  fourth  Tunicle,  is  called  the  Memhrana  Retina^  which 
is. only  an  Expanfion  of  the  Optick  Nerve  upon  the  Choroides^  and  encom- 
padeth  the  glady  Humor  like  a  Net.  By  a  combination  of  the  Rays  of  Light 
.upon  the  fine  Filaments  of  this  Membrane,  all  external  Images  are  convey’d 
by  the  Optick  Nerves  to  the  Brain. 

Within  the  Tunicles  or  Coats  of  tl.e  Eye,  are  feated  the  three  Humors 
which  chiefly  compofe  the  Eye-Ball.  The  fird  is  the  Aqueous  or  watry 
Humor,  which  lies  foremod,  and  feems  chiefly  a  proper  Medium^  to  pre- 
ierve  the  chrydaline  Humor  from  Injuries  in  cafe  of  Wounds,  Bruifcs,  or 
any  other  external  caufe.  Mr.  Chefelden  thinks  it  may  alfo  ferve  for  the 
•Chrydalline  Humor  to  move  forward  in  it,  w'hile  we  view  near  Objedts, 
.and  backwards  for  remoter  Objedls,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Op- 
ticks,  for  which  he  gives  fome  Reafons,  from  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Eyes 
of  Fidies,  which  the  curious  may  fee  in  the  lad  Edition  of  his  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,  pag.  296. 

Behind  the  aqueous  Humor  lies  the  Chrydaline,  in  a  very  fine  Mem¬ 
brane  called  Aranea^  being  thin  like  a  Spider’s  Web.  The  figure  of  the 
Chrydaline  is  a  deprelTcd  Globe  or  Spheroid,  and  its  ufe  to  refradt  the  Rays 
of  Light  that  pafs  through  it,  fo  that  all  the  Rays  proceeding  from  the  fame 
point  of  any  objedf,  being  fiid  refradted  on  the  Cornea^  may  be  united  upon 
the  Retina. 

The  vitreous  Humor  lies  behind  the  Crydaline,  being  concave  on  its 
forefide,  to  make  a  convenient  Lodgment  for  the  Chrydalline,  and  its  hinder 
Fart  convex,  agreeable  to  the  globular  Form  of  the  Eye,  upon  which  the 
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ru  ’u’c  and  Choroides  are  fpread.  This  Humor  poflefTes  a  fpace 

larjrie'  .  an  both  the  other  two,  and  being  of  a  hue  like  a  light  coloured 
g  eea  Glafs,  is  a  proper  Medium  not  only  to  keep  the  Chryftaline  Humor, 
and  the  Retina^  at  a  due  diflance  one  from  the  other,  but  by  its  Colour  to 
prevent  the  Rays  of  Light  falling  too  forcibly  upon  the  latter,  which  might 
weaken  or  impair  the  Sight. 


G  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Ear. 

T>ECAUSE  it  may  be  expeded,  before  I  conclude  the  Anatomical  Part,, 
^  that  I  fhould  alfo  take  fome  notice  of  the  Ear ;  I  (hall  therefore,  to 
gratify  the  define  of  thofe  who  have  any  curiolity  that  way,  add  fome  few 
things  to  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  it, .wherein  I  (hall  be  as 
brief  as  poflible,  in  regard  Horfes  are  not  very  much  fubjedl  to  Difeales  in 
the  Organs  of  hearing,  neither  can  fuch  defeds  in  them  be  eafily  known,, 
unlefs  they  are  caufed  by  outward  accidents,  or  attended  with  fwelling  Heat 
and  Impoftumation,  or  other  vifible  Symptoms  which  fomecimes  happens.'.. 
But  if  a  Horfe  fhould  lofe  his  Hearing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  that 
out  any  other  way,  than  by  his  not  anfwering  to  the  call  of  the  Voice,  or 
by  his  difregarding  all  manner  of  Sounds  and  Noife.  And  if  this  proceed  - 
from  any  defedl  in  the  Organs,  or  Obftrutftions  in  the  auditory  Nerves,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Remedy  for  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  another  place,  that  the  External  Ear  is  of  ufe 
to  colledl  and  gather  in  founds,  and  diredt  them  to  the  Meatus  Auditoriu^^  - 
or  paflage  that  leads  to  the  Drum,  otherwife  called  Membrana  Tympanic 
The  palTage  has  a  Membrane  full  of  little  Glands,  where  a  thick  Mucus  is 
feparated,  which  is  called  the  Wax  of  the  Ear.  This  not  only  keeps  the. 
paflage  moifl,  but  prevents  dufl:  and  infedls  getting  into  it ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  ferves  to  foften  the  Noifes  from  without,  and  renders  them  lefs  harfli 
and  grating.  The  Hair  tliat  is  in  the  Infide  of  the  Ears  of  fome  Horfes 
is  alfo  a  defence  to  the  Ear,  and  it  may  be  obferved  in  coarfe  plain  Horfes  ' 
for  draught  or  burden,  that  have  large  Ears,  and  the  pafTage  into  the  Ear 
large,  there  is  alfo  the  moft  Hair,  and  in  fome  a  down  like  wool ;  and . 
therefore  it  may  prove  injurious  to  fuch  Horfes  to  have  this  wholly  clipped 
out  and  made  bare,  as  is  common  for  fale,  by  expofing  them  to  colds  in 
their  Heads,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  fl:and  foon  afterwards  in  fl:iarp^ 
frofty  winds,  or  in  great  rains.  The  fetting  up  of  the  Ears  may  be  alfo  * 
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injurlou?,  efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are  fearful  or  ticklllh,  as  it  may  more 
or  lets  mar  their  hearing.  For  all  Horfes  upon  hearing  any  noife  point 
their  ears  that  way  from  whence  it  comes,  (as  I  have  already  obferved  in 
treating  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ear)  and  when  their  Ears  are  fo  fet  up 
and  fixed  as  to  deprive  them  of  that  liberty,  it  mull:  caufe  them  to  hear 
more  imperfedly,  and  makes  them  oftimes  unruly,  and  fome  of  them 
grow  fo  fhy.with  this  treatment,  that  they  can  fcarce  fufFer  their  Ears  to 
be  touched. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  paflage  into  the  Ear  is  the  Membrana  Tym^ 
pcinl,  or  Drum  already  mentioned,  which  is  extended  upon  a  circular  ridge 
of  bone.  On  one  fide  of  this  Membrane  is  a  very  fmall  apperture  covered 
with  a  Valve,  which  probably  fhuts  to  prevent  any  extraneous  matter  getting 
into  the  inner  cavity,  and  may  be  of  ufe  to  give  vent  to  impoflumations  or 
gatherings  formed  in  the  Ear,  if  any  fuch  fiiould  happen  within  the  barrel. 
Behind  it  is  a  cavity  called  the  Concha^  where  four  fmall  remarkable  Bones 
are  placed,  ’viz.  the  Malleus,  from  its  refembling  a  hammer ;  the  Incus, 
,  being  in  thape  fomething  like  an  anvil ;  the  Stapes,  which  in  Men  is  like 
a  fiirrup,  but  in  a  Horfe  triangular ;  and  the  orbicular  Bone,  which  links 
the  two  lafi:  together  like  a  chain,.  Thefe  are  aduated  by  their  proper 
Mufcles,  fo  as  to  afilll:  in  firetching  or  relaxing  the  Drum.  From  the 
inner  Cavity  or  Barrel  of  the  Ear  goes  the  Eu/iachian^nhQ,  which  reaches 
towards  the  Palate,  through  which  the  Air  paffes  in  and  out  to  give  a 
vibration  to  the  Membrane  or  Drum,  and  a  V^ent  to  any  fuperfluous  fluid 
that  might  happen  to  be  feparated  within  the  cavity.  There  is  an  oval 
Hole  called  the  Fenejira  Ovalis,  which  opens  into  this  Cavity,  ,  and  near  it 
another  round  Hole,  called  the  Fenejira  Rotunda,  both  which  are  covered 
with  thin  Membranes,  and  lead  to  a  Cavity  called  Vefilbuhim,  and  thence 
into  the  Cochlea,  fo  called  from  its  fpiral  Windings  like  a  Snail’s  Shell,  and 
into  three  femicircular  Canals,  which  altogether  have  the  name  of  Laba- 
rynth,  in  which  are  fpread  the  auditory  Nerves. 

The  Ear  is  fo  extraordinary  a  piece  of  Mechanifm,  that  feveral  learned 
Anatomifts  have  given  very  minute  Defcriptions  of  it ;  particularly  Va'falvo 
an  Italian,  has  wrote  a  pretty  large  Latin  Treatife,  profeflcdly  of  the  human 
Ear,  with  the  Figures  of  its  Parts  as  large  as  the  Life,  done  with  the  greatefl 
beauty  and  exadnefs  ;  but  it  will  be  fuflicient  here  to  obfe^ve,  that  every 
part  of  that  curious  Organ,  is  perfcdly  fuited  to  promote  the  important  end 
of  hearing,  and  in  fuch  peculiar  manner  as  to  render  it  the  mofl  pleafing  and 
grateful  to  every  Creature.  The  Sounds  being  fiifl.  colleded  in  the  external 
Ear,  are  convey’d  diredly  to  the  Membrana  Tympani,  at  the  fame  time  the 
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Eujlachtan  Tube  affords  a  paffage  for  the  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  Air  into 
the  Barrel,  like  the  Hole  in  a  Drum,  by  which  a  Vibration  is  given  to  that 
Membrane,  which  therefore  is  ufually  called  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  The 
Vibration  or  (baking  of  the  Drum,  makes  it  ftrike  upon  the  Malleus  or 
Hammer,  that  is  placed  in  the  Cavity  behind  it,  and  fets  the  other  three 
Bones  in  Motion,  and  as  this  Force  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  exerted,  fo 
the  Sounds  muff  be  ftronger  or  weaker  upon  the  Ear,  which,  if  they  chance 
to  be  extremely  loud,  are  hurtful,  and  if  fliarp  and  grating,  unpleafant.  But 
to  prevent  thefe  and  other  accidents,  the  Mucus  of  the  Meatus  AuditoriuSy 
and  the  Moifture  of  the  Mufcles,  and  Membranes  of  the  internal  Ear,  not 
only  help  to  qualify  and  foften  the  Sounds,  but  preferve  the  Drum  from 
growing  dry  and  crifp,  which  in  that  cafe  might  fometimes  expofe  it  to  be 
broke  or  torn.  The  four  little  Bones  juft  mentioned,  fill  up  the  Cavity  be¬ 
hind  the  Drum  fo  conveniently,  as  may  prevent  its  being  beat  inwards  by 
the  violent  imprefiions  of  loud  Noifes  from  without.  The  other  Cavities 
which  form  the  Labirynth,  are  alfo  contriv’d  in  fuch  manner  as  to  keep  the 
Ear  from  being  hurt;  for  by  their  feveral  circumvolutions  and  windings,  all 
Sounds  are  communicated  gradually,  and  their  oeconomy  is  alfo  preferved, 
fo  as  their  imprefiions  may  not  ffrike  the  auditory  Nerves,  which  are  dif- 
perfed  on  all  the  Membranes  that  line  thofe  Cavities,  with  too  great  force, 
or  in  a  jarring  and  confufed  manner;  but  all  Sounds  being  in  fome  meafure 
modulated  in  the  Labirynth,  are  by  the  Nerves  convey’d  diredlly  to  their 
Origin  in  the  Brain,  where  they  are  clearly  and  plainly  diftinguiflaed. 

How  far  a  Horfe  may  exceed,  cr  fall  fhort  of  other  brute  Animals  in 
point  of  Hearing,  no  one  can  exadlly  determine,  neither  is  it  Indeed  material 
to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Thofe  who  have  a  curiofity  in  fuch  matters,  may 
be  very  agreeably  entertain’d,  by  confulting  natural  Hifiory,  where  many 
things  are  related  concerning  the  peculiar  Properties  and  Infiincts,  obfervable 
in  different  Creatures,  and  the  infinite  Variety  the  divine  Wifdom  has 
thought  fit  to  difplay  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  Animal  Creation.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  Horfe  has  fufficient  quicknefs  in  all  his  Senfes;  fome  are  fo 
acute  and  nice  in  fmelling,  as  not  to  touch  a  bit  of  Hay  that  another  has 
breathed  upon,  nor  drink  in  a  Pail  after  another  Horfe,  until  it  has  been 
emptied  and  rinced;  and  fome  will  fcarce  eat  any  kind  of  Provender,  but 
what  is  fweet  and  of  a  good  Flavour,  which  we  may  obferve  them  to  difiin- 
guhh,  both  by  their  Smell  and  Tafie;  and  by  their  Smell  they  will  alfo  dlf- 
tinguifh  Perfons.  Their  Eyes  are  alfo  perfedtly  fulted  in  the  manner  already 
related,  both  for  their  own  fupport  and  prefervation,  and  for  the  various  Ser¬ 
vices  we  require  of  them.  And  as  to  Hearing,  a  Horfe  has  all  the  properties 
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needful  in  a  Creature  of  great  fagacity  and  ufe.  Some  Horfes  will  diftin- 
guidi  their  Keeper,  not  only  by  his  Voice,  but  by  the  Tread  of  his  Foot  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  the  Stable,  and  fome  will  diftinguifh  the  Sound  of  another 
Horfe’s  Foot  at  a  very  great  didance,  and  before  it  can  be  heard  by  us. 
When  a  Horfe  is  in  a  j^ever,  and  parched  with  Heat  and  Drought,  thb’  at 
that  time  we  may  fuppofe  his  Senfes  to  be  very  dull  and  much  confufed, 
yet  he  will  prick  up  his  Ears  at  the  leafl  noife  of  a  Pail.  Horfes  are  alfo 
very  acute  in  didinguifhing  Sounds,  fhewing  greatly  delighted  with  fome, 
and  difpleafed  with  others.  The  Grunting  of  a  Hog,  or  the  Braying  of  an 
Afs,  will  put  fome  Horfes  upon  the  Fret,  or  any  harfli  Sound  made  by  an 
unufual  Indrument :  On  the  other  hand,  all  fine  Horfes  love  the  Yelling  of 
the  Hounds,  are  elevated  with  the  Horn,  and  with  various  kinds  of  Mufick, 
and  fome  are  quite  tranfported  at  the  found  of  Drums  and  Trumpets,  and 
other  martial  Indruments;  which  fliews  that  a  Horfe  has  a  well  formed 
Ear,  and  a  very  great  delicacy  in  hearing. 
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Right  Method  of  adminiftring  Medicines  to  Horses,'  6cc. 
Being  a  proper  Preliminary  or  Introduction  to  the  Third 
Part. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  Diftempers  of  Horfes,  I  judg’d 
it  might  be  neceffiiry  to  premife  fome  things  concerning  Diet  and 
Exercife,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  ufe,  as  well  to  Gentlemen,  as 
to  thofe  who  pradlife  Farriery,  in  regard  many  of  the  Difeales  to 
which  Horfes  are  expofed,  proceed  from  fome  ill  management  in  their  Feed¬ 
ing,  want  of  proper  Exercife,  or  from  Exercife  ill  tim’d,  or  when  it  is  too 
violent  and  given  to  excefs.  Allowing  too  much  Water  or  too  little,  or  let¬ 
ting  Horfes  drink  at  improper  Times,  and  to  feveral  other  fuch  miftakes  and 
neglects.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Horfes  are  hurt  by  overmuch  care  and 
follicitude,  when  their  Owners,  or  the  Perfons  who  look  after  them,  think 
they  can  never  do  enough  to  make  them  look  well  and  appear  beautiful. 
But  if  we  confider  the  fimplicity  of  a  Horfe’s  Food,  wdiich  confids  chiefly 
of  Herbage  and  Grain  :  If  this  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  rightly  difpenfed,  if 
it  be  well  proportioned  and  well  timed,  and  the  other  requifites  abovemen- 
tioned  carefully  attended  to,  Horfes  would  in  fuch  circumflances,  feldom 
contract  hurtful  Difeafes  as  they  often  do  j  and  even  notwithftanding  the 
many  Errors  committed  by  negleCt,  ignorance,  or  over  careful  nefs,  I  have 
obferved,  that  their  Difeafes  are  for  the  mod  part,  not  near  fo  much  com¬ 
plicated  as  thofe  of  the  human  Body,  tho’  by  the  ignorance  of  the  generality 
of  our  PraCliiioners,  they  often  prove  more  fatal. 

N  2 
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Now  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty  Cure  Maxim,  that  when  a" 
Horfe  is  perfedTiIy  well  and  in  good  plight,  that  is,  when  a  Horfe  eats  a  mo¬ 
derate  allowance  of  Hay  and  Corn,  when  he  drinks  a  moderate  quantity  of 
Water,  indurcs  his  Exercife  well,  without  being  faint  and  difpirited,  when 
his  Exercife  does  not  take  him  off  his  Stomach,  but  rather  quickens  his  Ap¬ 
petite,  when  his  Coat  lyes  fmooth  and  looks  wholefome,  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  nay  even  conclude,  fuch  a  Horfe  to  be  free  from  Sicknef;,  and 
therefore  to  give  him  any  thing  to  prevent  Sicknefs  or  Difordeis,  mufl:  in  a 
great  meafure  be  fuperfluous,  if  not  hurtful. 

Phvfick  Some  are  not  fatisfy’d,  when  the  Horfes  have  all  the  ufual  llgns  of 
Health,  but  order  them  to  be  bled  and  purg’d  often,  whether  they  really* 
to  Horfes  fland  in  need  of  it  or  not,  according  to  a  riveted  cudom,  which  feems  to 
Health'”  more  in  this  Nation  than  any  where  elfe.  Others  think  their  Horfes 

cannot  continue  in  any  degree  of  Health  without  Cordial  Balls,  which  are 
generally  given  with  a  view  to  carry  off  Surfeits,  whether  they  be  furfeitecJ- 
or  not,  to  create  a  good  Appetite,  and  to  preferve  their  Wind.  Thefe  Balls 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  made  of  warm  Aromatick  and  Carminative  Seeds, 
with  fome  few  Peftorals,  are  harmlefs  enough,  efpecially  in  the  fmall  Doles- 
ufually  exhibited,  but  are  fiequently  needlefs,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  be 
hurtful,  efpecially  to  Horfes  of  hot  Conflitutionsj  which  thing  ought  to  be 
previoufly  confidered,  for  thefe  above  all  others,  require  a  cool  Regimen 
both  of  Food  and  Phyfick. 

The  Me-  In  Frajice^  Germany,  and  Denmark,  Horfes  are  feldom  purged,  unlefs  they 
be  fome  way  or  other  difeafed,  but  have  Alteratives  given  them  to  fweeten 
and  invigorate  their  Blood.  The  ufe  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony,  we  have 
chiefly  from  the  Fre7ich,  who  have  it  in  good  efleem  for  their  Horfes,  and 
deal  as  much  in  that  as  we  do  in  purging.  The  Italians  feem  to  have  little 
or  no  notion  either  of  Purging  or  Alteratives,  by  what  I  have  feen  of  their 
Writing',  but  take  much  notice  of  the  Temperaments  of  Horfes, ‘after  the 
manner  of  the  Ancients,  •vixe-.  the  Sanguine,  Melancliolick,  Phlegmatick,  and. 
Cholerick,  and  have  afllgn’d'  Remedies  for  each,  and  have  alfo  laid*  down 
the  Signs  to  know  when  either  of  thefe  are  predominant.  Indeed  whenever 
a  redundancy  happens  of  any  of  thefe  Humors,  a  Horfe  may  then  be  looked, 
upon  as  difeafed,  and  the  Redundancy  ought  to  be  check’d  or  removed. 
But  the  natural  Temperament  and  Difpofition  of  a  Hoife,  ran  be  no  more 
altered,  than  his  Colour  can  be  changed  from  Black  to  White,  cr  from 
Brown  to  Grey. 

The  Gertnans,  but  efpecially  the  Da/ies,  and  HoIJleiners,  give  often,  by 
way  of  prevention.  Powders  made  of  warm  Aromaticks,  with  plenty  of  Jui- 
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riper  and  Bay  Berries,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  common  Salt,  which 
perhaps  may  be  agreeable  enough  in  their  cold  Country.  The  Hollanders 
do  the  fame,  and  in  the  Provinces  where  they  manufadure  the  Rape  Oil, 
they  feed  their  Horfes  with  the  Rape  Cakes,  wdiich  they  reckon  wholefome, 
and  indeed  when  thele  are  join’d  with  their  Diet,  they  make  them  extreme¬ 
ly  fat  and  fleek,  but  their  Flefli  is  no  ways  folid  and  durable. 

I  have  never  fecn  any  Books  publiflied  by  Spanijh  Authors  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Horfes,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  Genius  of  the  Spaniards^ 
who  are  not  fo  much  addided  to  writing,  as  other  polite  Nations;  butthofe 
Gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  been  in  Spain^  all  agree  in  this, 
that  no  People  in  the  World  are  more  careful  of  their  fined  Hoilcs  than 
they.  The  Spaniards  feed  their  Horfes  very  much  with  green  Barley,  and 
other  green  Herbage,  which  that  country,  cfpecially  the  South  parts,  produce 
almoft  all  the  year  more  or  lefs ;  and  we  find  the  Arabs,  and  Moors  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  follow  the  fame  method,  and  depend  more  on  the  changes  of  Diet, 
Exercife,  and  good  Drefiing,  for  the  prefer vation  of  their  Horfes,  than  on 
any  kind  of  Phyfick,  whether  cordial  or  alterative ;  and  where  we  give  Hay 
and  Oats,  they  feed  with  Barley  and  Straw,  thefe  being  the  Produd  of  thofe. 
Countries,  as  Hay  and  Oats  are  the  Produd  of  ours.  They  are  very  curious- 
in  their  Grooms,  and  allow  one  to  every  fine  Horfe,  who  is  continually  im- 
ploy’d  about  him  in  drefiing,  feeding,  and  currying,  and  in  watching  againfi: 
alTaccidentsj  and  as  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  fine  Horfes  is  feldom  more  than 
play,  they  are  therefore  feldom  fubjed  to  Sicknefs,  but  when  they  happen 
to  fall  fick,  none  are  more  folicitous  for  their  recovery  than  the  Spaniards^ 
but  efpecially  the  "Turks,  and  Arabians,  who  are  then  very  liberal  in  their 
Cordials;  and  it  is  evident,  many  things  in  the  pradice  of  Farriery,  have 
been  borrow’d  from  the  Arabians,  efpecially  Cauterizing,  and  Firing,  and 
making  of  Rowels,  and  Iflues,  which  we  eafily  gather,  by  perufing  the 
Books  wrote  by  the  Arabian  Phyficians;  and  we  may  alfo  obferve,  fome  of 
the  fineft  Horfes  that  come  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  to  have  been 
fir’d  when  they  were  Colts,  meerly  to  flrengthen  their  Limbs;  and  the  fame 
may  be  alf^feen  on  the  Barbs,  and  on  fome  Spanijh  Horfes,  who  have 
learned  that  cufiom  from  the  Moors^  from  whom  they  have  probably  had 
their  befi:  Breed. 

But  with  refped  to  our  own  Horfes,  I  believe  none  are  better  fed  than  Our  Pro- 
they;  we  have,  perhaps,  the  befi:  Corn  and  Hay,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 

^  ^  1  1  n  •  ,  1  Tr-,  1  1 

any  country.  Our  Oats,  when  they  are  well  ripen  d  or  Kiln  dry’d,  make  a  the  Con- 
more  hearty  durable  Diet  than  Barley,  and  are  much  more  fuited  to  the. 
Confiitutions  of  our  own  tiorfes,  as  we  find  by  experience.  Our  Climate  own 
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being  the  mofl  temperate,  the  Hay  is  generally  well  got,  without  excefllvc 
Heat,  oftentimes  in  dry  Weather,  with  fine  frefli  Breezes,  and  without 
much  SunHiine,  whereby  it  retains  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Herbj  for  tho’  it  is 
become  a  Proverb,  to  make  Hay  while  the  Sun  fhines,  yet  this  ought  to  be 
underflood,  not  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  fair  Weather,  for  Hay,  and  all 
other  Herbage  is  befl,  when  dry’d  in  the  fliade.  Indeed  fome  parts,  from 
the  nature  of  the  Soil,  produce  but  indifferent  Hay,  and  in  very  wet  feafons 
a  great  deal  of  Play  is  fpoiled  ;  yet  the  Rains  are  feldom  fo  univerfal,  but 
that  we  have  always  fufficient  for  our  befl  Horfes,  and  feldom  want  Grafs 
of  various  kinds  in  the  feafon,  as  often  as  it  is  required,  fo  that  if  our  Horfes 
fuffer  by  their  diet,  it  is  not  fo  often  owing  to  the  quality  of  their  food,  as  to 
the  quantity,  either  giving  them  too  much,  or  too  little,  in  proportion  to 
their  labour. 

I  need  not  acquaint  any  one  who  has  been  converfant  about  the  feeding 
of  Horfes,  what  fort  of  Hay  is  the  befl,  and  mofl  wholefome,  fince  it  is  fo 
well  known,  that  the  Hay  which  is  hard,  of  a  pale  green,  and  fullefl  of  the 
herb  and  flower,  is  always  to  be  prefer’d  to  that  which  is  foft  and  without 
flavours  tho’  in  fome  feafons,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  the  Hay  will  be 
good  and  fweet,  when  much  of  the  flavour  is  lofl,  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  by  its  flanding  too  long  on  the  ground  waiting  for  fair  weather,  or  for 
want  of  hands  to  get  it  in, before  the  flower  drops  j  and  this  is  pretty  univer¬ 
fal,  when  the  rains  fall  immediately  before  the  hay  harveft,  or  in  hot 
fcorching  Suns  without  clouds. 

When  the  Hay  is  forced  to  be  got  in,  in  very  wet  weather,  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  apt  to  be  mow-burnt.  Horfes  will  eat  this  fort  of  Hay  as  foon  as  any 
for  a  change,  unlefs  when  it  happens  to  be  very  much  fmatch’d  indeed, 
neither  do  they  receive  fo  much  damage  from  it  as  fome  imagine,  tho’  I 
fliduld  not  chufe  to  give  mow-burnt  Hay  for  a  conflancy,  becaufe  it  is  apt 
to  bind,  and  make  fome  Horfes  too  coflive.  However,  1  have  often  allowed 
it  to  fick  Horfes,  when  they  would  relifli  no  otherj  for  when  this  accident 
liappens  of  taking  fire  in  the  mow,  if  the  flower  was  not  drop’d  before  it 
was  cut  down,  it  is  no  ways  difagreeable  either  in  talle  or  fliwour,  and  in  - 
th'S  cafe,  I  always  prefer  it  for  fick  Horfes,  either  to  new  or  foft  Hay,  for  it 
excites  them  to  drink  plentifully,  which  is  always  a  great  benefit  to  them, 
as  the  drinking  helps  to  dilute  their  Blood,  and  to  promote  the  Glandular 
Difeharges. 

New  Hay  is  never  reckon’d  fit  fur  any  but  working  Horfes,  for  till  Hay 
has  fweated  out  its  fuperfluous  moiflure,  it  abounds  with  crude  vifeid  juices, 
which  are  hard  to  digefl;,  and  therefore  may  caufe  ficknels,  or  breed  impu¬ 
rities  in  the  Blood ;  fo  that  is  not  fit  to  be  given  till  the  fpring,  or  at  lead  till 
3  ‘  after 
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after  ChfijimaSi  to  Horfes  that  are  not  in  hard  labour  or  ftrong  exercife,  for 
then  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  the  faint  fmell  wears  off,  which  till  that  • 
is  gone,  both  renders  it  unpleafant  and  furfeiting. 

'  Ry  EGRASS  Hay  is  feldom  given  but  in  the  IVIonths  of  and 

tember,  except  to  the  Horned  Cattle.  Before  Michaelmas  it  is  tolerably  hard^'^^>’- 
and  dry,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  and  many  feed  their  working  Plorfcs  with 
it  mixed  with  dry  Clover,  but  afterwards  it  imbibes  fo  much  moidure,  th  .t 
it  becomes  unwholefome,  and  few  Horfes  that  have  been  ufed  to  good  Hay 
will  care  for  it.  As  for  Clover,  either  green  or  dry,  it  is  extremely  furfeit-  , 
ing,  'unlefs  it  be  given  fparingly,  tho’  mod  Horfes  have  a  good  relifli  to  it, 
and  when  they  are  fuffered  to  eat  much  of  it,  often  produces  Cholicks,  and 
many  fatal  diforders,  which  the  Farmers  who  feed  mod  with  it,  oden  ex¬ 
perience  among  their  own  Horfes,  to  their  cod. 

All  kinds  of  Hay  fliould  be  given  as  fredi  as  pofiible  from  the  Stack, 
efpecially  in  Winter,  or  in  wet  feafons,  for  at  fuch  times,  even  the  bed  will 
imbibe  a  great  deal  of  moidure,  and  foon  turn  foft  and  mudy  in  the  Flay 
Lofts.  Many  Horfes  will  not  feed  well  upon  it,  and  when  they  do,  it  often 
proves  injurious  and  hurtful  to  them.  Soft  Hay,  of  all  others,  imbibes  mci- 
dure  the  eafied,  and  retains  the  effedts  of  it  the  longed,  which  generally 
turns  it  rotten  and  unwholefome,  and  fo  affords  but  a  crude  faint  nouridi- 
ment,  and  thofe  Horfes  that  are  forced  to  feed  upon  it  for  want  of  better, 
are  generally  weak  and  faint,  and  in  time  grow  difeafed  if  they  continue 
long  in  the  ufe  of  it.  When  the  Grafs  has  dood  long  on  the  ground,  fo  as 
to  become  foniewhat  decay’d  at  the  root,  as  happens  in  wet  feafons,  waiting 
for  fair  weather  to  cut  it  down,  that  Hay  always  proves  bad,  rotten,  and 
full  of  Dud.  When  the  Feeder  can  have  no  better,  he  daould  be  careful 
to  diake  the  Dud  out  of  it  as  much  as  pofiible  j  for  befides  that  the  dud  is 
unpleafant  to  a  Horfc,  it  is  alfo  very  hurtful,  and  no  kind  of  diet  is  more  apt 
to  breed  Vermin.  Long  Hay  is  more  dudy  than  fiiort,  even  tho’  it  be  well 
got,  and  fhould  be  well  fhook  before  it  is  put  down  into  the  Rack.  The 
fhoi  t  Hay  is  always  the  bed,  and  generally  full  of  Seed,  and  needs  no  prepa¬ 
ration;  for  the  Hay  feed,  when  fweet  and  dry,  will  never  hurt  any  Horfe, 
and  when  it  falls  into  the  Manger,  they  wdll  often  lick  it  up,  before  th.y 
begin  to  eat  their  Hay.  This  is  commonly  the  produce  of  dry  Summers, 
when  the  Hay  is  always  the  bed;  but  becaufc  fuch  feafons  yield  but  very 
ihort  crops,  the  Hay  generally  rifts  to  a  very  high  price,  neverthelefs  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  great  way  in  feeding. 

Hay  is  a  material  article  in  a  Florfe’s  diet,  and  I  have  obferved  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  fewed  Horfes  fall  fick,  or  contract  evil  Didempers,  when  the 
Hay  is  univerfally  good.  ~  Oats 
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Oats  their  Oats  are  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  a  Horfe’s  Diet ;  they  are  of 
properties,^  middle  nature  between  wheat  and  barley,  and  agree  perfedlly  well  with 
our  Horfes,  and  are  fo  pleafant  to  Horfes  Palates,  that  I  never  knew  any 
foreign  Horfe  that  had  been  ufed  to  barley  and  other  kinds  of  grain  refufe 
to  eat  them.  Whereas  many  of  our  Horfes  will  not  relifh  barley,  unlefs 
it  be  fcalded,  or  when  they  are  fufFered  to  be  very  hungry,  and  even  then 
do  not  eat  it  with  pleafure.  Oats  are  cleanfing  and  opening,  and  inwardly 
healing,  and  our  Horfes  feldom  receive  any  damage  from  their  oat?,  unlefs 
they  be  given  with  too  liberal  a  hand,  and  then  they  are  looked  upon  to  be 
heating ;  befides,  when  Horfes  have  too  many  oats  given  them,  they  are 
apt  to  eat  little  or  no  hay.  But  this  feldom  happens,  excepting  in  places 
where  hay  is  fcarce,  or  not  good  of  its  kind,  and  oats  plentiful ;  but  Horfes 
that  eat  little  hay  and  many  oats,  tho’  their  flefli  is  generally  firm,  yet 
they  feldom  carry  any  belly,  and  if  they  have  not  a  good  deal  of  exercife, 
are  apt  to  fall  into  fevers,  or  breed  furfeits. 

The  oats  are  generally  good  all  over  England^  but  are  befi:  in  the  north 
parts,  for  they  thrive  mofi;  in  cold  mooriila  grounds,  and  in  fome  countries 
are  their  chief  product.  Thofe  that  have  a  thin  fliell,  and  not  large  and 
bulky,  feel  heavy  in  hand,  and  rattle  when  poured  into  the  meafure,  are 
the  befi;.  The  fhip  oats  that  come  to  Bear-Key,  are  chiefly  from  the 
northern  counties,  but  are  fometimes  mufiy  and  unwholefome,  and  lofe 
their  whitenefs  by  the  water-carriage ;  but  when  they  are  put  into  dry 
granaries  or  dry  lofts,  and  fpread  out  on  the  floors,  and  often  turned  and 
fifted,  they  frequently  recover  their  fweetnefs,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety  j 
yet  I  fiiould  always  prefer  the  frefhefl:  and  newefi:  oats,  efpeclally  to  fine 
Horfes,  tho’  they  may  be  worfe  in  kind  j  and  where  they  abound  in  hulk 
there  needs  no  more  than  to  increafe  the  allowance.  Some  prefer  the 
black  oats  to  the  white,  but  I  believe  the  difference  is  but  fmall,  only  that 
in  fome  places  the  black  are  more  firm  and  hard  than  the  white,  and  have 
a  thinner  fiiell,  and  in  thofe  places  they  generally  fow  a  fuperior  number 
of  black  oats  among  the  white,  tho’  the  white  that  grow  up  with  them 
are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  other,  which  Ihews  the  difference 
lies  chiefly  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed  and  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil. 

Beansth^T  Beans  are  another  part  of  our  Horfe’s  Diet,  which,  however,  are 
^perries  chiefly  ufcd  in  mixture  with  bran  or  chaff,  and  by  fome  upon  the  road 
with  oats  5  but  they  are  mollly  given  to  coach  Horfes,  and  others  that  are 
confiantly  in  draught.  They  afford  the  ftrongefi;  nourifiiment  of  all  other 
grain,  and  will  enable  Horfes  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  heavy  labour; 
but  in  fome  feafons  they  breed  a  kind  of  vermin,  which  the  farmers  call  a 

red 
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red  Bug,  and  is  reckoned  dangerous,  and  therefore  the  befl  way  at  fuch 
times  is  to  have  them  well  dried  and  fplir,  which  may  in  fome  meafure 
deftroy  the  malignity  that  is  ingendered  in  them.  I  need  fay  nothing  Q^Pias. 
peas,  which  I  havejenown  given  to  working  Horfes  in  places  where  they 
grow  in  great  plenty,  thefe  when  they  are  hard  and  dry  having  a  near 
affinity  to  beans.  Neither  need  I  mention  pea-ftraw  or  pea-ham,  as  fome 
call  it,  which  the  farmers  give  to  their  cart  Horfes,  as  a  refufe  that  would 
lie  on  their  hands,  and  be  ft  only  for  dung  if  they  did  not  put  it  to  that 
ufe.  The  farmers  alfo  give  their  Horfes  a  good  deal  of  chaff  among 
their  oats,  which  is  not  amifs  when  it  is  fweet  and  frefli ;  but  if  it  happens 
to  be  old  and  mufly,  it  is  apt  to  breed  Vermin.  And  even  the  beff  chaff 
when  it  is  given  in  too  great  quantity  to  Horfes  that  do  not  work,  it  makes 
them  grow  pot- belly ’d,  and  if  long  continued,  will  breed  foul  blood  and 
turn  them  difeafed. 

Bran  is  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  a  Horfe’s  Diet,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  and^ran  its 
when  fcalded  is  a  kind  of  panada  for  lick  Horfes.  But  nothing  is  worfe“^®* 
than  a  continued  ufe  of  bran  raw  or  fcalded,  as  it  is  apt  to  relax  and 
weaken  Horfe’s  Bowels  too  much,  and  thereby  expofe  them  to  many  evils ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Bots  that  are  fo  troublefome  to  many  young 
Horfes,  in  the  months  of  May  and  Jime^  are  owing  to  mufty  bran  and 
chaff,  with  the  other  foul  feeding  given  to  make  them  up  for  fale  in  the 
fpring,  and  therefore  one  can  never  be  over  careful  in  feeding  with  bran  to 
fee  that  it  be  new  and  fweet. 

The  next  thing  I  am  to  conlider,  is  the  feeding  on  grafs  and  other  green 
herbage,  of  which  our  grounds  afford  fufficient  ftore  of  various  kinds. 

And  this  indeed  feems  to  be  the  moff  natural  food  of  Horfes,  as  well  as  Feeding  at 
of  many  Other  brute  creatures ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  our  foil 
and  climate^our  grafs  is  not  fo  nouriffiing  as  to  ftrengthen  a  Horfe  for  hard 
labour,  witFout  an  addition  of  dry  provender.  However,  moft  of  our 
fpare  Horfes  in  the  country  are  kept  pretty  much  at  graf;,  both  to  fave 
charge  and  trouble,  where  for  moft  part  they  do  pretty  well,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  habituated  to^  that  kind  of  living.  Many  Gentlemen  keep 
their  Hunters  abroad  all  the  year  with^ood  fuccefs,  where  they  have  a 
liable  in  fome  convenient  dry  field,  with  hay  at  all  times  for  them  to  come 
to  when  they  pleafe,  and  where  they  can  ffieltcr  themfelves  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather.  Thefe  Horfes  are  fcldom  fick  or  difeafed,  and 
as  they  move  and  reft  themfelves  at  pleafure,  fo  their  limbs  are  always  clean 
and  dry,  and  with  a  feed  or  two  of  corn,  do  their  mornings  work  and  go 
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through  a  chafe  as  well,  and  frequently  better  than  thofe  that  are  kept 
conlfantly  in  the  houfe,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  airing  and  dreffing  be- 
ftowed  on  them. 

Our  farmers  alfo  keep  mod  of  their  Horfes  abroad  in  the  winter,  where 
they  take  their  chance  till  the  froft  and  fnows  come  on,  or  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  happens  to  be  very  rainy  that  the  grounds  grow  potchy,  and  then 
they  fodder  them  in  their  yards  or  near  their  Houfes,  fo  as  they  can  come 
into  the  ftables  or  under  fliades,  which  fome  build  for  the  conveniency  of 
their  cattle. 

But  thofe  who  have  not  fuch  convenlencies  of  their  own  ought  to  be 
at  fome  pains  in  procuring  grafs  for  their  Horfes,  and  proper  places  for 
them  to  run  in  the  winter  when  they  have  no  ufe  for  them,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  in  London  or  other  great  towns,  that  the  grafs  be  fweet.  For 
rank  fower  grafs  is  rather  worfe  than  the  hay  that  comes  off  the  fame- 
ground,  provided  it  happens  to  be  well  got,  and  in  a  good  feafon,  the 
vifcid  moifture  and  other  qualities  that  are  noxious  in  the  Herb  being  in 
fome  meafure  evaporated,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  fweated  out  in 
The  pro-  drying.  That  grafs  is  always  reckoned  the  bed  which  is  flaort,  thick,  and 
Grafr  fertile  ground,  that  needs  little  manure,  efpecially  fuch  as 

has  always  been  made  ufe  of  only  as  padure,  and  has  little  or  no  other 
dunging  but  what  the  animals  themfelves  leave  upon  it.  Therefore  mod 
Horfes  thrive  better  on  commons,  or  on  the  grafs  that  grows  near  commons, 
than  on  meadows  that  have  been  often  mowed,  and  have  had  great  crops 
of  hay  taken  off  them  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  mud  either  be 
manured  or  fowed  afrefh  with  clover.  For  tho’  Horfes  will  grow  fat  upon 
fuch  grounds  when  they  have  good  water  j  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  hold 
'  their  flefla  nor  to  dand  fo  well  afterwards,  unkfs  in  very  dry  feafons  when 
'they  feed  altogether  on  the  root  on  which  bare  padure  Horfes  will  grow 
extremely  fat,  as  I  have  often  obferved.  For  the  roots  of  mod  kinds  of 
grafs  are  extremely  cooling  and  agreeable  to  the  conditutions  of  Horfes, 
and  have  more  of  a  diureiick  quality  than  the  herb. 

The  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns  and  are  much  dunged,  cannot  be 
fo  well  recommended  either  for  hay  or  padure,  as  thofe  that  lie  more  in 
the  country  and  are  not  fo  much  forced,  nor  fo  much  exhauded  with 
heavy  crops  j  and  I  have  often  obferved,  where  the  grounds  are  naturally 
poor,  that  tho’  the  loads  of  dung  will  make  them  yield  a  plentiful  crop  to 
the  owner,  yet  it  often  proves  injurious  to  the  Horfes  that  feed  upon  them, 
efpecially  if  they  go  the  whole  dimmer.  For  in  the  fpring  the  grafs  is 
more  tender  and  full  of  fap  then  afterwards,  and  rifes  in  fuch  plenty  that 
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they  can  cafily  pick  what  they  like  heft,  without  receiving  much  damage, 
if  any  j  but  afterwards  when  they  come  to  have  lefs  choice,  and  are  forced 
to  take  up  with  what  they  can  find,  many  of  them  decline  and  grow  pot- 
belly’d ;  and  thefe  effects  arc  always  the  mofl:  manifeft  where  the  ground 
is  naturally  poor  and  barren,  and  has  been  newly  manured  with  dung. 

A  poor  foil  that  has  been  much  impoverlfhed,  and  produces  nothing  but 
what  has  been  forced,  contrads  a  kind  of  diftemper  or  difeafednefs,  and 
may  be  fitly  compared  to  a  man  or  any  other  animal,  that  becomes  fick 
and  furfeited  with  great  meals  after  he  has  been  a  long  time  half  ftarved. 

For  in  many  things  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  the  earth  and  the 
vegetables  that  grow  upon  it,  with  the  bodies  of  animals. 

I  knew  a  confiderable  grafs  farm  that  had  been  many  years  neglected, 
firft  by  the  tenant,  and  afterwards  by  one  who  was  entrufted  by  the  land¬ 
lord  to  look  after  it,  whereby  the  ground,  whi:h  was  naturally  poor,  be¬ 
came  fo  barren,  that  it  produced  little  or  nothing  but  mofs,  and  was  grown 
fo  bare  in  places,  that  the  ftones  and  gravel  appeared  on  the  furface  when 
the  grafs  was  fit  to  be  cut  down.  While  the  ground  was  in  this  poor 
condition,  above  forty  troop  Horfes  with  which  I  was  concerned,  fed  upon 
the  afterniafli  two  fummers  with  very  good  fuccefs.  The  third  year  the 
farm  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more  diligent  and  induftrious  perfon,  who 
loaded  it  with  dung,  which  he  procured  in  great  plenty  from  London, 

About  the  fame  number  were  fent  that  year  alfo  as  foon  as  the  aftermafli 
was  ready,  and  the  firfl  time  I  went  to  fee  the  Horfes  there  I  obferved  a 
very  great  increafe  of  grafs,  but  it  looked  patched  in  many  places,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  fome  yellow,  fome  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  fome  blackifli, 
occafioned  by  the  dung  which  had  been  laid  on  in  great  quantities,  and 
was  not  fufficiently  incorporated  and  imbodied  with  the  Earth,  like  a  fur¬ 
feited  carcafe  broke  out  in  boils  and  fores.  Many  of  the  Horfes  after  their 
purgation  grew  pot-belly’d,  which  gave  me  fome  apprehenfion  of  danger, 
and  in  a  little  while  after,  two  of  them  were  fent  home  lick,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  imaginable  precautions  were  ufed  to  prevent  it,  by  plentiful  bleeding; 
but  after  the  September  rains,  that  the  young  aftermafli  grafs  fprung  up  in 
great  plenty,  feveral  more  Horfes  were  feized  wdth  the  yellows  and  other  bad 
fymptoms,  which  obliged  us  to  bring  them  all  home  very  fuddenly ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  many  of  them  fell  fick  the  following  winter,  while  thole 
that  had  been  upon  duty  and  had  not  been  abroad  at  grafs,  continued  per- 
fedlly  w'ell.  And  thus  we  may  gather  from  Examples  of  this  kind,  that  in 
grazing  Horfes  the  poorefl:  ground  will,  if  it  be  of  a  kindly  fort,  produce 
wholefome  nouriflimcnt,  by  which  they  will  thrive  better  than  on  the 
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richeH:  foil ;  efpscially  when  it  is  made  fo  by  mens  induflry,  to  produce 
large  and  plentiful  crops. 

Many  Horfes  are  alfo  injured  by  running  at  grafs  upon  cold  clay 
grounds,  of  which  I  have  met  with  frequent  inftances  3  for  tho’  thefe  may 
afford  plenty  of  grafs  and  need  but  little  manure,  yet  that  grafs  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  Horfes  that  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  kind  of  pafture  j 
tho’  the  hay  that  grows  upon  clay  grounds  is  oftentimes  very  good  and 
wholefome,  efpecially  when  the  clay  is  not  too  ftrong,  and  when  there  has 
been  fome  frofty  feafbns  to  mellow  it.  But  if  Horfes' are  turned  out  upon 
the  clay,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  run  late  in  the  year,  but  fliould  be 
taken  up  before  the  latter  rains ;  for  unlefs  they  be  uncommonly  hardy, 
they  may  receive  great  damage,  becaufe  the  water  never  finks  deep  enough 
in  the  winter  on  fuch  grounds,  but  is  apt  to  lodge  too  much  on  the  furface, 
fo  that  the  Horfes  that  feed  on  thefe  in  the  fhort  days  lie  extremely  wet  j 
and  indeed  the  clay  is  fo  injurious  to  fome  Horfes  that  I  have  known  them 
fuffcr  greatly,  notwithflanding  they  were  conflantly  taken  up  in  the  night 
and  brought  into  the  houfe. 

The  fait  marflies  along  the  river  I'hames  are  certainly  as  good  pafture 
for  Horfes  as  any  we  have  about  London^  where  many  run  all  the  year  round 
with  good  fuccefs  in  open  feafons,  of  which  I  have  had  fufficient  expe- 
1‘ience,  and  this  I  think  is  the  furefl  rule  to  go  by.  Tho’  the  air  that 
comes  off  the  marfhes  is  very  injurious  to  human  conflitutions,  and  fubjefts 
them  to  annual  returns  of  the  ague,  and  fometimes  to  palfies ;  yet  it  has 
no  fuch  effed  upon  the  brute  creatures  that  feed  on  them,  which  may  be 
bwing  to  the  diuretick  quality  of  the  falts,  with  which  that  grafs  is  more 
or  lefs  impregnated  as  the  tides  rife  higher  or  lower  upon  them.  The 
marlh  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  a  compofition  of  a  very  fine  light  mold, 
mixed  with  find,  covered  all  over  with  a  fine  trifoil,  which  fows  itfelf 
and  grovvs  extremely  thick  in  fome  places,  as  we  fee  it  on  fome  parts  of 
our  fineft  commons.  If  the  rains  fall  never  fo  heavy,  the  ground  being 
open  drinks  it  up  immediately,  fo  that  the  cattle  always  lie  dry  upon  ir, 
even  in  winter  v/hen  moft  other  places  are  potchy,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  benefits  of  all  others  to  Horfes  at  grafs.  They  purge  more  there, 
both  by  dung  and  urine,  than  on  any  other  pafiure,  and  afterwards  take 
on  a  firmer  flefti  j  fo  that  thofe  who  fend  their  Horfes  there  only  to  cleanfe 
them,  and  after  purging  remove  them  to  other  paflures,  unlefs  it  be  for 
fome  particular  conveniency,  are  greatly  mifiaken  j  for  I  have  known 
feveral  Horfes  run  there  fummer  and  winter,  and  as  few  accidents  happen 
to  them  as  any  where  elfe.  Four  and  twenty  hours  conftant  rain  in  the 
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grafs  feafoii  will  often  bring  up  grafs  in  the  marlTies,  unlefs  the  weather 
be  extremely  cold.  And  Horfes  often  grow  fat  on  the  beft  marfhes,  when 
they  are  eat  fo  bare,  or  burnt  up  in  dry  weather,  that  fcarce  any  grafs  is  to 
be  feen  on  them.  In  winter  fome  never  houfe  them,  but  let  them  run 
abroad  and  take  their  chance  in  the  open  fields,  where  there  are  neither 
trees  nor  hedges  to  cover  them,  and  yet  they  feldom  fuffer  any  thing  from 
the  extremity  of  the  weather  j  and  unlefs  the  ground  be  covered  deep 
with  fnow,  they  allow  them  no  dry  forage,  and  will  for  the  mofi,  part  be 
found  in  good  cafe,  even  in  the  months  of  December  and  "January^  when 
they  have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  the  roots. 

All  the  water  they  have  to  drink  is  for  the  mofi:  part  brackifii,  which 
at  firft  is  not  very  agreeable  to  Horfes  that  have  not  been  ufed  to  it,  but 
afterwards  they  come  to  relifii  it  as  well  as  any  other.  The  greateft  danger 
on  the  marfh  grounds  is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  run  o-ff  the  fpiing 
tides,  fome  of  which  have  their  bottoms  full  of  a  kind  of  loom  ingendered 
by  the  weed  which  comes  into  them  in  great  plenty  at  high  water.  And 
a  Horfe  that  is  a  flranger  to  thefe  grounds,  happens  in  leaping  or  any  other 
way  to  fi:ep  into  one  of  them,  he  may  run  the  hazard  of  being  loft  un¬ 
lefs  he  be  difeovered  in  time.  Sometimes  Horfes  have  been  walked  away 
with  the  fpring  tides  by  going  too  near  the  dykes,  but  thefe  accidents 
feldom  happen,  not  only  becaufe  the  mafii-men  are  always  upon  the. 
watch  at  fuch  times,  but  mofi;  Horfes  have  generally  fo  much  fagacity  that 
themfelves  foon  are' aware  of  the  danger,,  and  will  very  carefully  avoid  it. 

But  tho'  we  have  perhaps  the  greateft  variety  of  food  for  our  Horfes^ 
of  all  kinds  both  of  grafs  and  dry  meat,  and  in  the  greateft  plenty  that  is 
to  be  met  with  any  where,  neverthelefs  many  are  but  indifferent  managers 
in  difpenfing  it,  for  want  of  fufficient  knowledge  and  experience  in  fuch 
matters.  And  therefore  I  fhall  lay  down  fome  general  rules  which  may 
be  of  ufe  to  preferve  our  Horfes  from  ficknefs  and  accidents,  and  fhall  at 
the  fame  time  go  as  far  into  particulars  as  the  nature  of  the  fubje(ft,  and 
the  defign  of  this  Effay  will  allow.  Wherein  I  pay  the  greateft  deference 
to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  in  a  particular  manner  take  pleafure  in  their 
Horfes,  and  vifit  them  often  in  their  ftables,  and  diredl  their  feeding  and 
exercife  with  great  fkill  and  judgment ;  whereof  I  have  frequently  had  op-, 
portunities  of  being  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs,  and  have  learned  many  things 
of  them  which  I  doubt  not  will  make  what  I  have  to  advance  on  this  fub- 
jed:  the  more  ufeful  to  the  publick. 

Now  as  to  the  exad  quantity  of  hay  and  corn  which  is  to  be  given  ' 

any  Horfe,  that  cannot  be  certainly  afeertained  5  but  every  man  muft  ufe  ’ 
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h’s  own  difcretion,  as  he  finds  what  the  conftitution  of  his  Horfe  will  bear. 
For  fome  Horfes  are  much  better  feeders  than  others,  and  at  the  fame  time 
require  more  food :  Other  great  feeders  muft  be  ftinted  in  their  diet,  when 
it  only  produces  a  bad  Blood,  and  fills  them  full  of  humors,  or  indangers  their 
Wind.  Horfes  require  lefs  food  when  they  ftand  in  the  ftable,  as  happens 
fometimes  in  bad  weather,  without  exercife,  or  when  Horfes  have  but  little 
exercife,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  confiant  rule,  to  feed  Horfes  in  proportion  to 
the  work  and  fervices  required  of  them :  And  therefore  all  Hunters  coach 
Horfes,  and  Horfes  that  are  much  upon  the  road,  or  work  hard  in  any  kind 
of  drudgery,  fliould  be  well  fed,  otherwife  it  is  impofiible  they  can  go 
through  their  bufinefs  to  the  owners  fatisfadlion. 

Horfes  When  a  Horfe  mangles  and  leaves  his  hay,  and  yet  has  no  manifefi:  figns 
mangle  fickncfs,  that  generally  happens,  either  from  his  having  too  much  hay 
-cheir Hay.  given  him,  or  too  much  corn,  which  kind  of  management,  makes  fome 
Horfes  loath  their  hay ;  and  therefore  when  that  is  the  cafe,  his  corn  fhould 
be  abridg’d,  neither  fliould  his  allowance  of  hay  be  augmented,  till  he  re¬ 
covers  his  Appetite,  otherwife  he  will  by  degrees  fall  fo  far  off*  his  Stomach, 
.that  he  will  lofe  his  Belly,  and  look  miferably,  and  nothing  will  recover  him 
but  grafs,  or  fome  other  change  of  diet. 

Young  Young  Horfes  that  have  flrong  appetites,  and  have  not  done  growing, 
Song*  fhould  be  indulged  more  in  their  feeding,  than  thofe  that  are  come  to  their 
craving  full  growth  and  maturity;  and  if  their  exercife  be  but  little,  fo  as  to  oblige 
ho^rto^be  leffened,  in  that  cafe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  lay  a  little 

managed,  fweet  ftraw  before  them  often,  for  a  young  Horfe  that  has  a  craving  appe¬ 
tite,  is  never  eafy  to  (land  to  an  empty  rack,'  but  will  always  be  in  fome 
mifchief,  either  intangling  himfelf  in  his  collar,  or  kicking  again  ft  the  ftall, 
or  againft  the  pofts,  and  fome  are  continually  nibling  the  rack  and  manger, 
and  in  the  end  turn  crib-biters,  which  is  as  bad  a  mifchance,  as  can  befal  a 
Horfe.  This  feldom  happens  but  to  Horfes  that  ftand  idle,  while  they  are 
breeding  their  Teeth;  working  is  the  beft  thing  to  prevent  it,  but  where 
Horfes  have  but  little  work,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  troop  Horfes,  and 
fome  coach  Horfes,  I  fliould  advife  them  to  have  a  little  frefti  ftraw  con- 
ftantly  in  their  racks,  when  they  have  eat  up  their  allowance  of  hay,  and 
fometimes  to  be  ftrap’d  back,  to  keep  them  from  this  ugly  trick,  which  at  - 
laft  grows  into  an  incurable  habit. 

The  Ad-  BuT  exei'cife  duly  given  to  Horfes  that  are  well  fed,  is  not  only  the  beft 
vantages  mgans  of  all  others,  to  prevent  ill  habits,  but  to  preferve  them  in  a  perfed: 
Exercife,  ftate  of  health :  For  exercife  converts  the  food  into  good  and  wholefome 
nourifhment,  it  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  all  the  glandular 
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difcharges,  fo  as  greatly  to  enliven  the  body,  and  to  make  way  for  frefli 
fupplies  of  Aliment.  It  invigorates  the  Spirits,  gives  ftrength  and  firmnefs 
to  the  Mufcles  and  Sinews,  and  enables  a  Horfe  to  endure  labour.  And 
when  exercife  is  given  abroad,  in  an  open  free  air,  it  adds  greatly  to  a  Horfe’s 
vigor,  and  prevents  any  difpofition  to  putrid  cohefions  in  the  Blood,  which 
a  clofe  flagnated  air  often  produce,  and  this  efpecially  when  Horfes  are 
young,  and  their  appetites  drong;  for  indeed  when  Horfes  grow  old,  their 
appetites  are  more  moderate,  and  reft  is  oftentimes  more  agreeable  to  them 
than  labour.  Neverthelefs  exercife  is,  more  or  lefs,  abfolutely  necelTary  for 
all  Horfes,  young  or  old  j  for  we  may  obferve,  even  old  Horfes,  when  they 
lye  much  flill,  tho’  they  are  not  apt,  as  young  Horfes,  to  turn  diredlly  fick, 
and  fall  into  fevers ;  yet  as  their  Blood  grows  poor,  and  languid  with  age, 
ihey  become  fubjedt  to  many  infirmities,  as  fwellings  of  their  Sheaths,  and 
Bellies,  with  other  dropfical  fymptoms,  and  fometimes  to  obftinate  eruptions 
on  their  Skins^  which  exercife  in  a  proper  degree,  often  prevents. 

Ho  RSES,  by  their  natural  adtivity,  are  every  way  fuited  to  exercife  and 
labour,  and  in  that  refpedl  a're  more  ufeful  than  any  other  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tures  j  only  it  depends  on  us,  how  they  are  to  be  treated,  both  for  their  own 
prefervation,  and  our  benefit.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  Horfe’s  food, 
ought  always  be  proportioned  to  his  exercife.  But  the  time  and  manner  of  The  right- 
his  exercife,  is  alfo  to  be  regarded,  for  if  a  Horfe  happens,  either  to  be  work’d  i^anner  of 
at  an  unfeafonable  time,  or  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will  be  more  injurious  Exercife.. 
to  him,  than  if  he  had  not  been  work’d  at  all.  Therefore  this  general  cau¬ 
tion  is  always  needful,  viz-,  never  to  ride  a  Horfe  hard,  or  put  him  upon  any 
violent  exercife,  when  he  h^s  been  newly  fed,  and  has  had  his  Bellyful  of 
meat  or  water,  but  fhould  be  mov’d  out  at  firft  gently,  and  he  will  naturally 
mend  his  pace,  as  his  food  and  water  begins  to  affwage,  when  his  rider  may. 
urge  him  on  to  further  fpeed,  as  his  bufinefs  may  require. 

I  need  not  tell  any  one,  that  when  a  Horfe  is  hot  with  riding,  or  any 
other  fnarp  or  laborious  exercife,  he  fhould  be  cool’d  by  degrees,  this  being 
known  to  almoft  every  ftable  Boy,  from  cuftom  and  ufe,  tho’  it  is  often.  . 
negleded,  thro’  ignorance  or  idlenefs,  or  done  with  little  judgment.  And. 
therefore,  when  a  Man  has  travelled  hard  upon  a  journey,  or  when  HorfcS 
have  been  driven  hard  in  a  coach  or  chaife,  it  is  not  fufficient,  after  they 
come  to  their  bating  place,  or  to  the  end  of  their  day’s  journey,  to  walk 
them  about  in  hand  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  which  is  ufually  done,  bat 
their  pace  fhould  alfo  be  flackened  for  a  mile  or  two  before  they  come  in,  ^ 
and  after  that,  fhould  be  alfo  walked  fome  time  in  hand,  that  they  may 
cool  gradually,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  ftable,  with  a  thin  cloth 
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How  laid  over  each,  if  they  have  been  us’d  to  it.  This  is  the  fafefl;  way  with 
aJr^be  young  Horfes,  that  have  been  kept  well,  and  have  work’d  but  little.  And 
n)H.n3^cci  when  fuch  Horfes  come  late  to  the  end  of  their  days  journey,  or  when  the 
and  on  the  weather  is  fo  bad,  that  they  cannot  be  walk’d  about  in  hand,  they  fhould 
then  be  well  rub’d  all  over  their  Bodies  and  Limbs,  till  they  are  quite  cool, 
without  taking  off  their  harnefs  and  faddles,  and  then  cloathed,  for  when  all 
the  fmalled  Blood-veffels  a-^e  replete  and  full,  as  they  mud:  unavoidably  be 
in  all  flrong,  and  efpecially  in  long  continued  exercife,  and  the  Blood  ex¬ 
tremely  heated,  and  running  like  a  torrent,  any  fudden  chill  or  damp  will 
produce  ftoppages  and  obdrucftlons,  where  the  velTels  are  the  mod:  minute 
and  fmall,  or  wherever  there  is  the  greated  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  fome- 
tlmes  inwardly  in  the  Lungs,  fometimes  in  the  Liver,  and  Kidneys,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  Stomach,  and  Guts,  and  other  membranous  parts,  and  this  is 
ufually  followed  with  inward  pain,  and  inflammation,  or  with  great  dulnefs, 
and  heavinefs,  which  in  the  end,  often  produce  many  untoward  diforders ; 
or  if  the  Limibs  happen  to  be  weak  and  relaxed,  the  Blood  and  Juices  will 
foon  drop  down,  and  fl:agnate  there,  fo  as  to  produce  Swellings,  and  fome¬ 
times  Ulcerations,  that  are  troublefome  enough  to  remove,  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  have  been  but  little  accuflomed  to  fuch  kind  of  labour  j  for  habit  and 
ufe,  in  continued  exercife,  alters  the  cafe  very  much,  becaufe  that  flrengthens 
and  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Sinews,  as  w'e  may  obferve  in  fome  hackney 
or  job  Horfes,  which  are  fo  feafon’d  to  their  work,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can 
hurt  them.  Indeed  fome  of  the  job  Horfes,  that  we  fee  indure  fo  much 
labour,  are  naturally  flrong,  and  very  hardy,  and  have  at  firfl;  been  carefully 
managed  by  their  owners,  who  are  not  able  to  bear  the  lofs  of  Cattle,  as 
Gentlemen  or  Men  of  fortune,  and  therefore  we  fee  them  generally,  both 
begin  and  end  their  work  with  great  coolnefs,  and  when  they  chance  to 
meet  with  Horfes,  that  they  find  unable  to  go  through  their  hard  work, 
they  ufually  make  their  bufinefs  only  a  meer  play,  that  they. may  not  lofe 
their  Flefh,  until  they  can  difpofe  of  them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Another  necelTary  caution  for  the  prefer vafion  of  our  Horfes,  is  never 
to  feed  them  too  foon,  after  they  have  been  heated  with  exercife;  for  as  to 
Water,  I  believe  I  need  give  no  precautions  about  it,  becaufe  few  are  fo  ig¬ 
norant  as  to  give  Horfes  Water  while  they  are  hot.  Nay  fome  are  fo  fear¬ 
ful  in  this  refpeft,  that  tho’  they  travel  gently,  and  continue  feveral  Hours 
upon  the  road,  yet  will  never  fuffer  their  Horfes  to  cool  their  Mouths,  if 
they  are  never  fo  much  parched  and  dry,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  becaufe 
Horfes  that  travel  or  work  but  gently,  may  be  indulged  with  water  at  any 
convenient  place,  and  often  fuffer  for  the  want  of  it.  But  with  refpedt  to 
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feeding  Horfes  when  they  are  hot,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  Blood- 
Vefl'els  of  the  Stomach  are  then  replete  and  full,  and  oftentimes  heated  and 
inflam’d,  and  requires  fome  time,  before  a  Horfe  is,  in  a  capacity  to  receive 
food,  without  being  injur’d  by  it.  And  I  believe  moft  Men  of  weak  di- 
geftions,  may  experience  fomething  of  this  in  themfelves,  that  when  they 
have  been  over-heated,  they  will  have  no  great  inclination  to  eat,  until  they 
grow  cool,  and  if  they  happen  to  eat  before,  they  will  be  the  worfe  for  it. 
And  I  have  obferved  the  very  fame  difference  in  Horfes,  tho’  in  fome  much 
more  than  others,  and  therefore  in  all  fuch  cafes,  fhould  have  nothing  at 
firft  but  clean  hay,  given  them  by  handfuls,  and  at  proper  intervals^  until 
they  are  perfeQly  cool,  and  then  may  have  both  their  water  and  meat  in 
fufficient  quantity,  only  with  this  caution,  that  if  they  are  to  travel  further 
the  fame  day,  their  feeds  fhould  be  but  fmail,  and  at  night  a  full  feed  given 
at  twice,  which  every  one  will  find  by  experience  the  belt  way,  to  go  thro’ 
their  work  with  fafety. 

The  method  ufually  made  ufe  of  in  feeding  coach  Horfes  upon  the  road, 
by  giving  them  bran,  with  a  few  beans,  before  their  oats,  is  not  at  all  amifs, 
becaufe  their  work  makes  them  nerfpire  fo  very  much,  that  without  fome¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  they  would  be  faint,  or  apt  to  grow  coflive  in  long  jour¬ 
neys,  which  would  be  injurious  to  them.  The  bran  keeps  their  bodies  open, 
and  the  beans  is  a  flay,  to  keep  the  bran  from  fcouring,  which  is  another 
extream,  Horfes  of  weak  Bowels  are  apt  to  be  fubjedl  to  on  a  journey,  and 
is  no  lefs  injurious  than  coflivenefsj  but  then  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  the 
bran  be  frefh,  and  the  beans  old,  for  nothing  will  forfeit  more  than  mufty 
bran  and  new  beans,  neither  fhould  the  beans  be  given  too  libei'ally,  but 
only  as  a  corredor  of  the  bran,  to  make  it  lefs  flippery. 

Moreover,  Horfes  that  have  not  been  much  accuftomed  to  labour, 
fhould  be  led  on  to  it  gradually,  for  habits  can  feldom  be  br*oke  off  abrupt¬ 
ly,  but  by  degrees;  and  this  caution  is  the  more  necefiltry,  becaufe  when 
Horfes  have  had  but  little  exercife,  they  are  apt  to  increafe  in  Flefla,  tho’ 
their  feeding  be  but  moderate,  yet  their  Fleflt  is  for  the  moft  part,  but  loofe 
and  flabby;  and  if  a  Horfe  in  this  condition,  while  his  Veffels  are  relaxed, 
fhould  be  hard  work’d,  it  would  be  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  the  Blood 
at  that  time,  mufl:  have  acquired  a  great  degree  of  vifeidity,  fo  as  to  render 
it  unfit  to  pafs  through  the  fmall  Veffels,  v/hich  muff  therefore  be  diflended, 
and  the  Secretions  thereby  greatly  obflrudted,  and  prove  the  caufe  of  many 
obflinate  diflempers;  and  when  thefe  Horfes  have  Blood  taken  from  them, 
it  is  generally  of  fuch  a  texture  and  complexion,  as  fhews  their  dangerous 
flate  confifling  for  the  moft  part  of  a  yellow  vifeid  flze,  or  of  a  florid  high 
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colour,  extremely  thick,  without  a  due  proportion  of  Serum^  and  fometimes 
black  and  grumy,  which  upon  fudden  brlik  e.xercife,  expofes  Horfes  to  fe¬ 
vers,  with  inward  pain  and  inflammation,  that  unlefs  uncommon  means  be 
ufed,  will  end  in  putrefadion,  which  accidents,  I  have  frequently  known, 
happen  to  young  Horfes,  that  were  put  to  bufinefs  without  due  preparation. 

And  here  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  longer  any  Horfe  has 
been  without  exercife,  the  more  time  fliould  be  allowed  to  prepare  him  for 
bufinefs,  becaufe  the  longer  a  Horfe  has  been  kept  in  indolence,  his  Veflels 
become  the  more  relaxed,  the  fpringinefs  and  tone  of  the  Mufcles  more 
debilitated  and  weakned,  fo  that  if  he  efcapes  a  fever,  or  other  acute  diftem- 
per,  yet  any  fudden  exercife  in  fuch  a  date,  often  induces  pain  and  wcarinefs 
in  the  Shoulders,  Hips,  Limbs,  and  other  parts  adapted  to  motion ;  and  this 
is  generally  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  has  been  kept  in  an 
unadtlve  date,  or  according  as  his  particular  make  and  difpofidon,  may  ren¬ 
der  him  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of  injuries,  from  a  depraved,  fluggidi,  or 
too  rich  a  Blood,  Many  inftances  there  are  of  this  kind,  efpecially  of  Horfes 
newly  come  out  of  the  dealers  hands,  which  are  oftentimes  long  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  country  Jockies,  before  they  are  brought  to  London,  and  fo  extremely 
fed  there,  where  all  things  are  cheap,  that  many  of  them  require  a  great 
deal  of  management,  before  they  can  be  put  to  any  ufe.  For  iho’  our 
Dealers  here  in  London  give  them  a  few  Gallops,  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  their  own  rides  upon  litter,  yet  this  is  but  fmall,  and  no  ways  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  their  food,  which  they  difpence  with  a  liberal  hand,  to  keep  them 
in  fuch  order,  as  to  render  them  the  more  faleable,  fo  that  too  much  exer¬ 
cife,  if  they  had  proper  conveniences,  and  hands  to  do  it,  would  by  no 
means  anfwer  their  end.  And  therefore  when  a  Horfe  newly  bought  from 
a  Dealer,  or  any  other  that  has  been  kept  a  long  time  without  fufficient  ex- 
erciF,  is  to  be  put  upon  bufinefs,  fome  proper  preparation  fhoiild  be  made 
for  it,  which  ought  to  be  fo  accommodated,  as  the  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  and  other  requifites  will  allow. 

it  mufl:  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  the  difference  of  conflitution 
in  Horfes,  may  render  the  time  of  preparation  for  bufinefs  much  fhorter 
in  fome  than  others.  For  fome  Horfes  are  fo  extremely  hardy,  that  fcarce 
any  error  in  the  way  of  feeding,  or  any  mifmanagement  or  neglcd:  in  other 
jerpedts,  will  liurt  them.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a  Horfe  that  has  flood 
a  whole  winter  In  the  fable  at  full  feed,  and  in  all  that  time  has  fcarce 
travelled  further  than  the  water  trough,  go  all  of  a  fudden  into  other  Hands 
who  hive  put  him  immediately  upon  very  hard  fervice,  without  any  acci¬ 
dent,  or  perhaps  the  leaf;  failure  in  the  accomplifliment  of  his  work,  or 
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fuffering  any  damage  by  it  afterwards.  And  fometiines  we  meet  with 
inftances  of  Horfts  newly  taken  up  fiom  winter  grafs  or  other  foggy  diet, 
perform  a  journey  well,  or  even  go  a  hunting  without  any  preparation. 
But  thefe  indances  are  very  rare,  and  feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with 
among  the  fined;  of  our  bred  Horfes  that  derive  their  blood  originally  from 
a  warmer  climate,  and  have  more  of  delicacy  than  mod  of  our  common 
Horfes.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  even  among  our  bred  Horfes,  that  feme  of 
them  require  lefs  preparation  to  fit  them  for  bufinefs  than  others.  But  as 
it  is  impofiible  the  bottom’d  goodnefs  of  any  Horfe  can  be  perfedly  known 
without  a  fufficient  trial,  and  as  this  may  alfo  be  uncertain,  becanfe  ficknefs 
and  unforefeen  accidents  may  alter  and  change  the  radical  conditution  of 
any  Horfe,  therefore  the  furefi;  way  is  never  to  venture  upon  any  laborious 
bufinefs  until  he  has  been  thoroughly  feafoned  with  folid  food  and  condant 
exercife. 

Most  of  the  Horfes  that  are  fed  for  fale  have  the  interflices  of  their 
Mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  lhapes  can  hardly  be  known.  The 
Membrana  Adipofa^  that  lies  immediately  under  the  Ikin,  makes  a  cover  of 
fat  over  the  whole,  which  gives  fome  Horfes  almod  the  fame  feeling  as  a 
dropfical  body,  foft  and  fometimes  yielding  and  giving  way  to  the  prelTure 
of  the  hand,  and  thefe  Horfes  to  a  critical  eye  have  frequently  no  other 
beauty  than  a  fine  coat,  which  the  exuberance  of  oily  fat  under  the  fkin, 
warm  cloathing,  and  a  hot  dable,  caufes  to  look  fmooth  and  glofly  ;  whereas 
the  true  beauty  and  vigor  of  a  Horfe  fhews  itfelf  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  didindlnefs  of  his  Mufcles  when  they  appear  in  ad:ion,  and  the  clean- 
nefs  and  drynels  of  his  limbs,  which  is  greatly  lod  when  he  is  blown  up 
with  fat.  This  treatment  caufes  many  Horfes  to  mifearry  when  they  come 
into  bufinefi,  and  greatly  difap)points  the  expedtation  of  the  purehafers,  for 
if  a  Hoife  in  this  condition  is  not  carefully  managed,  he  may  eafily  be 
ruined.  For  this  of  itfelf  is  a  kind  of  morbid  ftate,  which  requires  great 
judgment  and  time  before  it  can  be  altered. 

When  a  Horfe  is  jufi:  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  or  if  he  has 
flood  long  in  a  ftable  eating  full  meals,  and  grown  fat  for  want  of  exercife, 
he  fiaould  at  firfi;  be  very  gently  ufed.  For  when  exercife  is  fuddenly  at¬ 
tempted  while  a  Horfe  is  in  this  plethorick,  and  indeed,  morbid  fiate,  it  in¬ 
flames  his  blood,  and,  to  make  ufe  of  the  common  phrafe,  difiurbs  all  the 
humours  j  and  therefore  the  firfi;  thing  I  would  advife  fliould  be  bleeding 
and  lowering  his  diet,  vdaich  however  fiiould  not  be  fo  much  abated  as 
fome  imagine,  for  a  Florle  may  fuffer  as  readily  by  too  great  and  fuddeii 
diminution  of  his  food,  as  by  an  increafe  of  it,  efpecially  the  weaker  and 
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more  delicate  fort.  Walking  exerciCe  is  the  moft  proper  to  begin  with, 
and  this  (liould  be  in  the  open  air  in  good  weather,  for  Ho^fes  that  have 
been  kept  long  in  a  hot  ftable,  cloathed  and  high  fed,  are  very  unable  to 
endnre  the  rain;  but  for  the  moft  part  catch  inveterate  colds  when  they 
go  out  in  wet  weather,  a  thing  I  have  often  obfeiveJ,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  their  ftable  fhould  at  firft  be  moderately  warm,  and  their  cloathing 
lelle/jed  by  degrees ;  and  for  want  of  thefe  cautions  many  Horfes  foon  be¬ 
gin  to  look  very  miferable  after  they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  their  kindeft 
mafter',  who  fill  their  bellies,  keep  them  in  double  cloathing  in  very  hot 

ftables,  and  above  all,  girt  as  clofe  as  they  can  bear  round  their  bodies 

with  broad  furcingles,  and  never  fuftcred  to  breathe  any  air  but  their  own 
hot  fteam  and  the  ftcams  that  come  from  other  Horfes. 

Excrcife  This  renders  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  take  fuch  Hoif.s  Into  the  air,  and 
atr o'f  the  fame  time  to  be  careful  that  they  may  not  catch  cold.  They  fhould 

tervice.  be  walked  in  it  at  leaft  two  hours  on  a  day,  and  the  further  they  are  car¬ 

ried  from  home  in  that  time  the  better.  After  a  week  or  a  fortnight  a 
Horfe  may  be  walked  out  twice  a  day,  if  the  days  are  of  fufficient  length, 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  j  and  as  his  fpirit 
and  vigour  increafes,  fo  his  exercife  may  alfo  be  increafed,  and  the  /urther 
he  is  carried  from  home,  the  greater  benefit  he  will  receive  from  the  air ; 
and  after  he  has  been  about  a  month  under  this  ufage,  it  will  be  proper  to 
repeat  the  bleeding  to  cool  his  body,  and  to  give  him  a  feed  of  fcalded 
bran  two  or  thee  times  a  week,  to  keep  him  from  growing  coftive,  and  if 
he  refufes  to  eat  it  fcalded,  which  fome  Horfes  do  that  have  been  much 
cloyed  with  hot  meat,  it  may  be  given  raw  and  mixed  with  his  oats. 

Signs  of  It  is  always  a  good  fign  of  amendment  in  the  habit  or  conftitution  of  a 
thming^  Horfe  when  his  thiift  and  craving  after  water  abate’,  for  moft  Horfes  that 
amend-  baVe  been  in  good  keeping,  with  little  exercife,  are  always  thirfty  when 
they  come  firft  into  bufinefs ;  for  while  their  blood  is  thick  and  fizy  their 
mouths  are  dry  and  clammy,  and  their  fecretions  very  impcrfed,  and  a 
good  wav  to  prevent  this  and  many  other  accidents  is  to  feed  early,  that  he 
may  ftand  fomc  time  to  an  empty  rack,  or  upon  his  bit,  before  he  is  taken 
abroad,  that  both  his  hay  and  his  corn  may  in  fome  degree  be  digefted  ;  for 
inary  Horfes,  when  they  are  newly  fed,  crave  after  water  as  foou  as  they  go 
out,  tho’  they  have  been  watered  before  in  the  ftable,  but  as  this  difpofition 
abates  it  is  a  fign  the  conftitution  mends. 

Another  good  fign  of  a  Horfe’s  thriving  is  when  his  fweating  abates, 
for  every  one  knows  that  a  foul  Horfe  will  fweat  upon  the  leaft  exercife, 
and  oftentimes  ftand  ng  at  reft  in  his  ftall ;  but  when  the  fweating  abates,  or 
does  not  turn  white  like,  a  foap  lather,  but  runs  off  lilte  water,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally 
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rally  a  fure  fign  that  his  blood  and  juices  are  mended,  for  a 'thick  vifcid 
blood  always  produces  a  clammy  and  frothy  fwcat.  When  a  Horfc’s  coat 
lies  clofe  and  flaines,  when  his  Legs  keep  clean  and  do  not  fwell  in  the 
liable,  when  his  Limbs  always  feel  cool  and  firm,  when  he  feeds  heartily, 
when  he  lies  down  and  rifes  with  a  good  fpring,  when  he  flretches  and 
lhakes  himfelf  ;  thefe  are  all  figns  of  health  and  vigour,  fo  that  his  exer- 
cife  may  be  ftill  incteafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  may  be  indulged  in  a 
more  liberal  diet. 

But  after  all,  fome  of  thefe  Horfcs  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  fea- 
foned  and  rendered  fit  for  bufinefs  than  others ;  fome  have  been  fo  much 
glutted  with  food,  and  have  been  fo  long  in  the  dealer’s  hands,  that  all 
the  care  and  management  in  the  world  proves  infufficient  to  bring  them  to  The  ufual 
any  tolerable  appetite,  and  while  a  Horfe  continues  in  this  manner  he  is  fit  that^^ap- 
for  no  kind  of  life.  Others  will  feed  heartily  on  all  that  comes  before  them,  pen  afte^r 
but  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  fizinefs  and  other  diforders  of  their  blood  ing  and 
fall  lame,  even  in  the  mildefi:  and  ?entlefl:  exercife.  A'nd  this  is  that  fort 

^  o  cxcrciic# 

of  lamenefs  which  is  faid  to  proceed  from  humours,  and  comes  infenfibly 

without  any  ftrain  or  violence.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  Horfes  will  continue  The  ne- 
to  fweat  very  much  with  their  exercife,  the  latter  by  reafon  of  pain  in  his  pu^g^^g^’in 
joints  and  mufcle?,  and  the  former  from  meer  debility  and  weaknefs.  Thefe  cafes, 
are  cafes  which  often  require  purging  and  other  evacuations,  but  this  fliould 
never  be  gone  about  until  the  heat  and  inflammation  of  their  Blood  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  previous  high  keeping  is  abated,  after  which  it  may  be 
done  with  great  fafety,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  except  where  the  cafe  is 
extremely  obftinate  indeed.  A  poor  feeder  fhould  have  his  phyfick  exceeding 
mild,  and  fuch  as  will  not  inflame  but  cool  the  body,  and  likewife  flrengthen 
the  folids,  which  in  fuch  a  flate  are  greatly  relaxed,  and  at  the.fame  time 
may  carry  off  the  flime  and  crudities  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  which 
weakens  digeftion,  and  by  that  means  tranfmits  a  crude  noarilhment  into 
the  Blood.  But  where  a  Horfe,  at  the  fame  time  he  feeds  well,  is  fubjed:  to 
lamenefs  that  moves  from  one  part  to  another,  his  phyflek  may  be  made  of 
fufficient  ftrength  to  reach  the  obflrudioias  of  the  remotell  parts.  And  in¬ 
deed,  I  fhould  readily  advife  purging  mod  Horfes  that  come  out  of  the 
dealers  hands,  as  foon  as  the  efftds  of  their  grofs  feedmg  is  fomewhat  car¬ 
ried  off  with  bleeding,  a  lower  diet,  and  moderate  exercife  for  till  then 
purges  are  apt  to  inflame  their  blood  and  create  many  other  untowardly 
difoiders.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  fhould  never  advife  any  one  who  bays 
a  fine  Horfe  from  a  dealer,  to  fend  him  diredly  to  the  riding  floufe  to  ba 
loonged  and  put  upon  his  haunches,  until  he  has  been  cleanfed  and  fea- 
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foned  ;  for  tho’  feme  very  hardy  Horfes  will  go  through  this  labour  with¬ 
out  any  preparation,  efpecially  when  they  meet  with  gentle  ufage  j  yet  I 
have  known  others  that  have  been  hurt  by  it,  and  rendered  incurably 
lame. 

How  to  be  We  often  find  Horfes  at  firft  catch  very  obftinate  colds,  which  pull 
whenTht  down  and  hinder  their  thriving,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  in 

catchcoiZ  the  dealers  hands,  the  greater  is  their  danger.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the 
reafon  why  thefe  are  fo  much  expofed  more  than  others  to  catch  fuch  in¬ 
veterate  colds,  and  no  one  can  be  a  firanger  to  this  who  has  been  in  the 
dealers  ftables,  and  are  any  ways  acquainted  with  Horfe-keeping,  who  can¬ 
not  but  obferve  how  hot  their  ilables  are,  and  what  addition  they  make  to 
this  heat  by  their  exceflive  and  unmerciful  cloarhing,  and  their  manner  of 
girding  their  bodies  with  broad  furcingles  to  make  them  belly  well,  or  let 
down  their  bellies  as  they  term  it,  which  artifice  greatly  expofes  fuch 
Horfes  to  colds,  and  to  many  other  mifehiefs  whenever  they  come  into 
different  keeping  ;  and  therefore  this  one  caut'on  may  be  again  repeated, 
not  to  abate  their  cloathing  too  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees,  to  keep  them 
at  firft  with  a  double  furcingle,  but  not  to  be  bound  tight,  and  fo  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  fingle  one  j  for  a  belly  that  is  increafed  by  bandage,  however 
well  it  may  look  to  the  eye  for  the  prefen t,  can  be  no  benefit  but  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  Horfe,  for  which  I  could  give  demonfirative  reafons  from  the 
animal  firudture  and  oeconomy. 

Horses  newly  bought  of  the  dealers  fliould  alfo  be  put  into  warm 
ft.bles,  in  {landings  that  have  not  lain  empty,  but  where  other  found 
Horfes  have  flood,  which  is  the  befl  airing  of  all  others  for  Horfes  Apart¬ 
ments.  And  this  caution  is  the  more  neceffary  becaufe  the  colds  that  arife 
from  fuch  extremes  are  very  apt  to  produce  fevers  of  the  worfl  kind,  and 
to  leave  forne  taint  behind  them,  even  when  their  fevers  go  off,  unlefs 
where  they  are  managed  with  more  fldll  and  judgment  than  what  is  ufual, 
and  are  afterwards  forced  to  be  turned  to  grafs  to  have  a  long  run  there 
before  they  are  fit  for  any  ufe. 

Afummers  This  leads  me  to  t :ke  notice  of  the  advantages  Horfes  receive  from 
runatgrafs  m-afs  and  to  fiiew  which  are  the  Horfes  that  hand  mod  in  need  of  it.  and 

lOiDctimcs  ^  ^ 

neceffary.  are  mofl  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  it.  And  firfl  of  all  fuch  as  have 
flood  long  in  the  Houfe  glutted  with  food,  fuffocated  with  lieat  and  want 
of  air,  and  enervated  for  want  of  exercife,  tiio’  they  be  clean  fed,  yet 
they  are  apt  to  grow  fo  full  of  humours  that  they  require  to  run  a  confi- 
derable  time  abroad  at  grafs  to  cleanfe  tliem,  before  they  are  fit  for  bufi- 
nefs;  and  indeed,  grafs  is  a  vafl  benefit  to  them,  as  it  is  their  mod  natural 
food.  And  when  Horfes  do  not  thrive  at  grafs,  it  is  often  owing  to  fome 

mifmanagement. 
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mifmanagement,  fuch  as  turning  them  out  of  a  hot  flable  abruptly,  about 
the  latter  end  of  March^  or  the  beginning  of  ylpril,  in  the  fliarp  eaherly 
winds,  or  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  when  the  nights  grow  long,  and 
the  heavy  rains  begin  to  fall.  I  have  known  feveral  Horfes  fuffer  from  thefe 
eirors,  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  only  remedy  is  to  continue  them  abroad;  for 
what  damage  they  receive  from  the  cold  in  the  fpring,  generally  wears  off 
when  the  young  grafs  comes  up  in  plenty,  and  the  weather  grows  warm. 

And  as  for  thofe  that  go  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  fent  where  the  grounds  are  dry,  and  where  they  have  ftables  or 
fome  other  good  flielter  from  the  weather.  I  only  mention  this  to  thole 
who  are  unacquainted  with  fuch  things.  And  I  would  advife  thofe  who 
have  fine  Horfes  that  have  flood  all  the  winter  cloathed  and  well  fed  in  a 
warm  liable,  not  to  turn  them  out  too  early,  for  tho’  we  daily  fee  coarfe 
plain  Horfes  turned  out  to  gr.ifs  at  all  times  without  any  care  or  concern  in 
the  owner?,  and  come  to  no  hurt ;  yet  it  often  happens  otherwife  to  fine 
Horfes  that  have  been  delicately  kept,  and  therefore  thefe  fhould  always  be 
prepared  for  grafs  firfl,  by  leaving  off  their  cloathing  gradually,  giving 
them  more  air  in  their  flandings,  walking  them  often  abroad,  or  fuffering 
them  to  lie  on  their  wet  litter,  and  at  the  fame  time  lowering  their  diet 
and  feeding  only  with  hay  ;  and  where  there  is  not  fufiicient  time  for  pre¬ 
paration,  two  or  three  purges  may  be  given;  only  in  this  cafe  let  the  Horfes 
have  fome  refpite  after  them  before  they  are  turned  out,  for  Horfes  that 
are  fornewhat  reduced  in  their  flefh  always  thrive  better  than  thofe  that  are 
turned  out  fat  and  full  of  blood. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  bed  grafs  we  have  for  rectifying  jljfrihef ^ 
the  conflitutions  of  Horfes,  is  the  fait  marfhes ;  and  tho’  indeed  we  have  often  the 
fome  inflances  of  Horfes  that  have  foon  died  there,  thefe  are  but  few,  and  ™ 
no  wonder,  confidering  many  are  carried  there,  as  confumptive  People  are 
fent  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  when  all  expectations  from  the  common  means  are 
laid  afide.  Neverthelefs  great  numbers  of  Horfes  recover  in  the  marflies 
beyond  all  expectation,  in  chronical  diftempers,  efpecially  where  their  vitals 
happen  to  be  found,  or  but  little  tainted.  And  I  may  venture  to  fay,  when 
a  diftempered  Horfe  dies  fuddenly  at  the  marfhes,  it  is  a  good  riddance  to 
the  owner.  Thofe  who  have  not  the  convenieiicy  of  the  marfhes,.  may 
turn  their  Horfes  out  upon  fome  other  good  paflure  in  a  moderately  warm 
foil,  where  the  grafs  is  fine,  and  has  never  been  forced  with  dung  or  other 
unkindly  manure,  and  where  there  is  good  water  and  proper  fnel’er. 

I  need  not  mention  thofe  Horfes  that  are  turned  out  to  grals  merely  for 
conveniency,  or  to  fave  the  charge  of  keeping  them  in  the  houfe,  as  we 
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may  fuppofe  fuch  either  to  be  of  no  great  value,  or  to  have  no  diftemper 
that  abfolutely  requires  it,  my  buhnefs  being  chiefly  with  Horfes  that  have 
either  fome  diforder  actually  begun,  or  are  in  danger  of  fome  diforder  coming 
upon  them. 

.  When  a  Horfe  has  been  carefully  looked  after  both  in  his  feeding,  ex¬ 
ercife  and  dreffing,  has  had  good  hay  and  corn  without  excefs,  his  exer- 
cife  regular,  and  conflant  care  in  giving  his  water,  with  all  the  other  re- 
quifites  for  preferving  him  in  good  health  ;  yet  if  after  all  this  he  falls  off 
his  ftomach,  and  continues  fo  for  fome  time  without  amendment,  but  ra¬ 
ther  declines  even  when  he  has  had  purges  and  other  helps  to  make  him 
thrive,  it  is  a  fign  of  fome  latent  diflemper,  and  if  it  cannot  be  difcovered 
by  any  appearances  in  the  dung  or  urine,  or  other  ufual  prognofticks,  which 
a  knowing  perfon  may  fometimes  do,  then  the  befl:  way  is  to  turn  him  out 
to  the  fpring  grabs  as  boon  as  the  weather  is  favourable ;  for  Horfes  in  this 
condition  often  come  to  their  ffomachs  and  feed  well  after  they  have  been 
purged  and  fcoured  at  grabs,  when  no  other  method  will  prevail. 

The  figns  Many  Horfes  tho’  they  are  no  ways  fick  or  diflempered,  yet  give  plain 
that  ufual- and  vifible  figns  of  their  want  of  grabs.  Thebe  feel  parched  and  dry  in  the 
graft. grabs  beabon,  and  ubually  mangle  their  hay,  and  as  often  as  they  are  carried 
abroad  always  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  green  fields,  even  bo  as  to,  be 
fometimes  troublebome  to  the  rider  by  their  continual  craving  after  them 
but  none  are  fo  apt  to  crave  after  grabs  in  this  manner,  as  the  Horfes  newly 
come  out  of  the  country  that  have  been  ubed  to  it  every  beabon,  and  unlebs 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  exercife  and  riding  to  break  off  this  habit,  will 
pine  very  much  for  the  want  of  it.  And  therefore  the  befl:  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  fevers  and  other  buch  like  accidents,  -  which  this  longing  fometimes 
brings,  is  to  allow  them  a  month’s  running.  I  only  mention  this  advice  to 
thofe  that  live  altogether  in  town,  who  may  turn  their  Horfes  out  bome- 
where  near  at  hand,  whence  they  may  be  taken  up  at  pleabure  to  ride 
bliort  journeys,  and  by  that  means  be  no  ways  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

.  Horses  that  have  been  very  hard  worked  on  the  road,  or  in  any  other 
laborious  exercife,  fometimes  bland  in  great  need  of  grabs;  for  we  often 
find  Horfes  aber  fuch  ubage  grow  ftiff  in  their  limbs,  breed  windgalls,  with 
fwelled  kgs,  flaring  coats,  and  beveral  other  bymptoms  of  approaching 
complaints,  which  may  be  better  remedied  by  running  abroad  than  in  the 
houfe.  And  borne  of  thebe  may  require  it  longer  than  others,  according  to 
the  degree  of  injury  they  have  received,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
conftitutions,  or  the  boil  they  go  into.  In  all  which  cafes  refl:  and  eabe  in 
the  open  air,  with  their  cooling  diet,  is  greatly  beneficial. 
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Horses  that  are  of  a  right  mould  to  carry  fle(h,  and  are  pall  growing, 
which  yet  do  not  thrive  In  the  houfe,  may  be  fufpecled  to  have  fome  be¬ 
ginning  difcrder,  and  therefore  do  bed  at  grafs  j  where  I  have  known  fuch 
Horfcs  often  recover,  both  to  look  well  and  to  do  good  fervicc.  And  I 
need  not  fay  how  necedary  grafs  is  to  Horfes  that  have  a  furfeited  look, 
elpecially  thofe  that  do  not  died  their  coats  in  a  kindly  manner,  or  in  the 
proper  feafon  ;  which  if  it  is  not  owing  to  fome  inward  complaint,  yet  at 
lead  it  difcovers  a  cutaneous  diforder,  that  requires  to  be  fpeedily  removed. 

'  In  fuch  cafes  the  fait  marflies,  or  fome  very  young  pafture  near  the  banks 
of  a  running  river,  is  the  mod  likely  to  fucceed. 

Those  that  have  had  fevers  or  other  ficknefs  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
often  require  grafs  upon  their  recovery,  and  fome  crave  fo  eagerly  after  it, 
that  they  do  not  come  eafily  to  their  appetites  without  it ;  and  certainly 
nothing  redores  Horfes  fooner  after  ficknefs  than  grafs,  becaufe  they  are 
then  prepared  for  new  blood  and  new  juices,  which  the  grafs  gives  them 
fooner  than  any  other  food.  Horfes  that  peel  fpring  and  fill,  which  is 
mod  apparent  about  the  roots  of  their  Ears,  Necks,  and  Cheeks,  the 
effed;  of  fome  furfeit  ill  cured,  require  the  fpring  grafs,  and  fometimes  for 
feveral  grafs  feafons  together  before  fuch  deformities  can  be  removed  ;  tho’ 
in  fome  degrees,  and  in  fome  conditutions  thefe  fymptems  will  return 
annually,  notwithdandlng  all  the  means  that  can  be  ufed  to  prevent  them. 

Many  turn  out  Horfes  to  grafs  for  lamenefiTes  without  any  good  effed, 
and  fometimes  they  return  worfe  than  they  went  out,  which  is  generally  concern! 
owing  to  fome  error  or  midake.  In  all  new  lamenefics  red  and  proper 
applications  a"e  necedary,  and  alfo  that  the  part  diould  be  kept  from  the 
cold  and  a  damp  air,  which  cannot  be  eafily  avoided  at  grafs,  at  lead  till 
the  weather  grows  warm  and  dry.  If  the  lamenefs  be  in  any  of  the  joints, 
it  always  proves  more  obdinate  than  when  it  happens  in  the  tendinous  parts, 
and  in  the  tendinous  parts  more  obdinate  than  in  the  defiiy  parts,  and  a 
Horfe  of  fpirit  when  he  Is  turned  to  grafs  for  la.menefs,  runs  greater  rifques 
than  others  that  are  more  calm  and  temperate ;  for  thefe  feldom  take  red 
or  move  fo  gently  as  to  favour  themfelves  that  the  parts  may  confolidate 
and  recover  drength,  but  are  apt  to  drain  them  afredi  and  render  their  cafe 
more  obdinate.  But  hurts  in  the  fleday  parts,  and  even  fometimes  in  the 
Sinews,  recover  foon  at  grafs,  iinlefs  when  they  are  very  violent,  and  that  ■' 
fome  proper  applications  or  necelfaiy  manual  operation  has  been  negleded, 
that  diould  have  been  done  before  they  were  turned  out.- 

Many  find  themfelves  dilappointed  in  turning  Horfes  to  grafs,  fuppofed 
to  be  lame  with  humors  flying  about  them.  That  is,  when  they  become 
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lame  without  any  vifible  hurt  or  known  accident,  which  lamenefs  appears 
fometimes  in  one  Shoulder,  fometimes  in  the  other,  and  fometimes  behind. 
This  fort  of  lamenefs,  is  for  the  moft  part  caufed  by  a  f zy  grofs  Blood, 
which  requires  to  be  thiu’d  and  attenuated.  Many  Horfes  when  they  come 
out  of  the  Dealers  keeping,  fall  lame  with  rheumatick  diforders,  as  foon  as 
they  are  put  to  any  kind  of  bufinefs,  others  for  want  of  fufficient  exercife, 
or  very  foul  feeding,  and  from  many  other  fuch  caufes.  And  the  reafon 
why  they  often  fail  of  fuccefs  at  grafs,  is  pretty  much  owing  to  negligence  in 
chufing  a  proper  paflure,  w'hich  flaould  be  the  dried:  that  can  be  found. 
Neither  fliould  they  be  turn’d  out  till  the  weather  is  pretty  warm,  for  when 
the  Blood  is  of  itfelf  fluggifh  in  its  motion  for  want  of  due  fluidity,  the  lying 
upon  cold  damp  ground,  mufl:  naturally  heighten  the  malady,  and  a  very 
rank  pafture  will  do  the  fame,  even  when  the  ground  is  pretty  dryj  befides, 
when  Horfes  Blood  is  in  this  ftate,  they  are  liable  to  many  accidents  abroad, 
to  which  they  are  not  expofed  in  the  houfe,  for  there  they  often  range  over 
the  grounds  till  they  are  hot,  to  avoid  the  flinging  of  the  Flies,  and  get  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  ponds  to  cool  themfelves,  where  they  often  fland  a  con- 
fiderable  time  up  to  their  Bellies,  by  which  they  greatly  aggravate  their 
lamenefs ;  and  therefore  the  befl  paflures  for  fuch  Horfes  are  ihofe,  where 
inflead  of  ponds  there  runs  fome  brook  or  rivulet,  where  they  can  feldom 
go  above  their  Knees,  or  on  fome  good  dry  common,  or  on  the  fait  marflies, 
and  with  this  precaution  the  owner  may  expedt  better  fuccefs.  But  I  fhould 
always  chufe  to  bleed  and  purge  fuch  Horfes,  before  they  are  turned  out, 
with  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  attenuate  the  Blood,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions  of  which,  fome  forms  will  be  preferibed  hereafter.  And  I 
have  often  found  purging  alone,  cure  lameneflfes  of  this  kind  more  readily 
than  grafs,  where  Horfes  are  expofed  to  all  the  above-mentioned,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  many  other  accidents.  And  I  have  known  the  fame  kind  of  lame- 
nefies,  cured  by  conftant  and  long  continued  exercife,  efpecially  journey 
riding,  which  from  the  nature  of  thefe  diforders,  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  efpecially  in  young  Horfes  j  for  when  Horfes  grovv  old,  the  fuccefs  can 
never  be  ce-  tain,  becaufe  the  larhenefles  of  old  Horfes,  are  often  attended 
with  flilfnefs  in  the  Joints  and  Ligaments,  and  in  many  cafes,  with  incurable 
defedls  in  their  Nerves. 

But  the  lamenefles  that  chiefly  require  grafs,  are  where  the  Mufcles  of 
the  difeafed  part  are  fhrunk,  and  require  to  be  kept  continually  in  motion, 
with  the  help  of  a  Patten  Shoe  on  the  oppofite  Foot,  to  oblige  the  Horfe  to 
keep  his  fhortened  Limb  upon  the  flretch,  whereby  the  wafted  parts,  are 
fometimes  again  reftored  to  their  ufual  dimenftons,  and  the  lamenefs  recor- 
vered.  Horses 
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Horses  that  have  been  fired  for  lamenef?,  upon  the  Joints  or  large  Si¬ 
news,  when  they  have  re  fled  a  fufficient  time  after  the  operation,  are  alfo 
the  better  for  going  to  grafs,  or  running  abroad  in  feme  open  place,  to  pre¬ 
vent  ftiffnefs  and  contraction,  fome  kind  of  bad  footed  Horfes,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  their  Hoofs  brittle,  hard  and  flinty,  become  more  foft  and  pliable  by 
running  abroad.  Thofe  that  have  their  Feet  impair’d  and  cut  to  pieces,  in 
the  cure  of  quitters,  and  other  ulcers,  and  thofe  that  are  worn  down  with 
travelling,  or  bad  fhoeing,  are  always  foonefl;  repaired  at  grafs,  with  feveral 
other  defects  of  the  like  nature.  Horfes  may  likewife  be  turn’d  out  after 
they  have  been  cured  of  the  farcy,  to  wear  out  the  ftiffnefs  and  callofity, 
that  fometimes  leaves  a  deformity  on  the  Limbs,  till  all  the  Scabs  and  ScurfF 
comes  off,  and  the  Skin  and  Ligaments  of  the  Joints,  where  it  is  often  deep 
rooted,  grow  limber  and  pliable,  but  then  one  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the 
farcy  is  perfectly  eradicated,  otherwife  it  will  foon  break  out  again,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  more  ranknefs  than  beforCi 

Several  other  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  grafs  would  perhaps 
be  convenient,  as  particularly  for  Colts,  and  young  Horfes,  which  fometimes 
fall  into  peoples  hands,  before  they  are  fit  to  be  put  to  bufmefs.  Florfes  that 
have  been  long  coftive,  where  all  proper  means  have  been  ufed  in  vain  to 
remove  it;  but  what  is  further  needful  on  this  fubjeCl,  may  be  left  to  every 
ones  diferetion,  and  therefore  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fliew,  what  are  the  ef. 
feCts  and  benefits  of  foiling,  and  how  that  ought  to  be  managed. 

Soiling  Horfes  in  the  Houfe,  proves  fometimes  beneficial,  and  fome-  The  ufe 
times  hurtful,  either  when  a  Horfe’s  cafe  has  not  been  rightly  judged  of,  or 
when  the  fluff  made  ufe  of  for  foiling  happens  to  be  bad.  Geldings  are  not 
frequently  foil’d,  but  chiefly  flon’d  Horfes,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
good  inclofures  for  them  to  run  Angle  abroad,  without  much  charge  and 
trouble,  for  two  of  them  will  feldom  agree  long  in  one  place.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  fliould  never  advife  any  one  to  turn  ftone  Horfes  to  grafs,  or  foil  them 
in  the  houfe,  unlefs  they  had  fuch  complaints  as  abfolutely  requires  it,  for 
mofl  of  the  diforders  for  which  flone  Horfes  are  foil’d,  may  be  remedy’d 
by  feeding  on  flraw  for  a  time  inflead  of  hay,  which  they  will  difpenfe  with 
much  eafier  than  Geldings;  for  many  of  our  Geldings  are  apt  to  grow  faint 
and  weak  without  hay,  and  few  of  them  can  be  brought  to  eat  flraw  with 
pleafure. 

If  a  flone  Horfe  happens  to  be  lame  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  require  a 
place  where  he  may  range  at  pleafure,  then  an  orchard,  or  fome  field  that 
is  exceedingly  well  fenced,  fliould  be  provided  for  him  ;  but  if  he  has  no 
lamenefs,  but  fome  other  diforder,  as  heat,  and  eruptions  on  his  Skin,  that 
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WLit  may  require  foiling,  or  if  Geldings  or  Mares,  are  to  be  foird  for  any  fiich 
lisfbrge  t^omplaints,  care  /lioiild  be  taken  to  provide  fuch  herbage  for  them,  as  is 
the  fitteii  young,  tender,  and  full  of  frp,  whether  green  barley,  tares,  clover,  or  any 
forioiling.  gjjg  feafon  produces ;  tho’  green  barley,  is  generally  prefer’d  to  all 
others  for  this  purpofe,  but  then  it  fliould  be  cut  before  it  flioots  into  the 
ear,  while  it  is  full  of  fap  and  moifture,  for  afterwards  it  turns  dry,  and  the 
•  ftem  grows  tough  and  hard  to  digeft.  The  fame  caution  is  no  lefs  neceffary 
with  refpedt  to  clover  and  tares,  that  thefe  be  young,  and  cut  frelh  once 
every  day  or  oftner,  otherwife  they  may  ealily  do  more  hurt  than  good,  for 
tho’  a  Horfe  is  fo  flrong  by  nature,  and  more  vigorous  and  adive,  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  creature  of  his  fize,  yet  his  Stomach  and  Guts  are  but  thin 
and  llender,  if  compared  with  fome  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk,  and 
more  ealily  diflended,  and  therefore  feems  to  require  food  of  eafier  digelbion, 
than  the  horned  cattle,  which  is  pretty  manifefl,  by  the  choice  he  makes  fer 
himfelf  when  at  grafs,  and  therefore  when  the  herbage  with  which  a  Horfe 
is  foil’d,  happens  to  be  old,  tho’  a  good  feeding  Horfe  will  eat  it  for  want 
of  fomething  better,  yet  I  have  feveral  times  known  great  diforders  follow 
upon  it,  by  ftopping  in  the  Inteflines  like  a  bundle  of  fmall  twigs,  and  by 
not  obtaining  a  free  paflage  through  them,  has  been  attended  with  great  in- 
w’ard  heat,  heavinefs  of  the  Eyes,  reeling,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  other  unto- 
watdly  fymptoms,  ’till  a  plentiful  difchaige  of  Dung  has  been  procured  by 
emollient  glyllers,  which  I  have  feen  come  away  in  great  clods,  very  hard* 
black,  and  foetid,  not  unlike  w'hat  has  lain  a  confiderable  time  mellowing 
and  rotting  on  a  dunghill,  in  the  fame  manner  as  happens  fometimes  to 
Horfes,  that  are  fed  with  rye- grafs  and  clover,  where  they  have  not  fulE- 
cient  v/ork  or  exercife  to  digeft  it.  I  have  known  others,  perhaps  where  the 
digeftive  faculty  has  been  ftronger,  break  out  about  their  Necks,  Rumps, 
and  other  parts  of  their  Bodies,  and  fometimes  on  their  Limbs,  with  many 
.  other  figns  of  a  furfeit,  to  the  great  furprlfe  and  difappointment  of  the  own- 
eis.  For  all  fuch  herbage  when  it  is  divefted  of  its  fap,  has  very  foon  a 
tendency  to  putreL6tion,  and  therefore  not  only  induces  a  lentor  in  the  fiilft 
paftages,  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  but  alfo  in  the  Blood,  caufing  ob- 
ftrudions  in  the  fmall  capillary  Veftels  towards  the  Skin,  by  its  vifeidity  and 
coldnefs,  at  length  producing  that  acrimony  and  fliarpnefs,  which  fhews  v- 
felf  in  eruptions,  an  tffeft  very  contrary  to  what  is  intended  by  foiling.  And 
theiefore  ihofe  who  would  fticceed  well  in  foiling  Horfes,  fhould  be  near 
the  place  where  it  is  cut,  that  it  may  be  frefli,  at  leaft  every  morning,  and 
leave  off  when  it  becomes  old  and  rank,  or  elfe  to  go  on  with  fome  other 
herbage  which  is  of  later  growth,  till  the  Horfe  has  been  fufficlently  cool’d 
and  purged,  X 
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I  have  obferved  feme  Horfes  that  have  purged  but  little  In  foiling,  others 
have  purged  a  great  deal  more  than  what  is  ufual  at  graft,  which  may 
fometimes  be  owing  to  the  goodneft  or  badneft  of  the  herbage,  to  its  being 
younger  or  older,  freflier  or  llaler,  and  perhaps  fometimes  to  the  difference 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  grows.  However  I  am  apt  to  think,  this  is  as 
often  owing  to  the  difference  of  conditutions  in  Horfes,  as  to  any  other 
caufe,  for  when  feveral  Horfes  are  foil’d  together,  we  rttall  fee  fome  purge 
till  they  fall  away  and  grow  lean,  fome  purge  very  gently,  and  others  fearce 
purge  at  all,  tho’  they  are  all  fed  alike,  and  with  the  fame  herbage,  and  the 
ftime  diferimination  is  often  obfervable  at  graft,  which  only  fhews,  that  fome 
Horfes  are  not  fo  eafily  mov’d  to  purge  as  others,  tho’  it  is  probable  thofa 
that  purge  the  lead:,  dale  the  mod  plentifully,  which  in.  fome  cafes  may  be 
equally  advantageous. 

When  Horfes  lofe  their  Fkdi  much  in  foiling,  they  fliould  be  taken  off.  Cautionj 
to  a  more  folid  diet,  otherwife  1  have  known  them  grow  fo  poor  and  weak, 
that  it  has  been  fome  tme  afterwards  before  they  have  recovered  their  Fleff. 

In  this  there  is  a  great  difference  between  foiling  and  grazing,  for  if  Horfes  ^ 
lofe  their  Flefh  never  fo  much  at  grafs,  yet  they  foon  grow  fat  after,  the 
purging,  for  there  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and  great  choice, 
which  advantage  Horfes  at  foil  have  not,  but  are  forced  to  be  taken  off  ab¬ 
ruptly  to  dry  food.  And  therefore  when  a  Horfe  has  done  foiling,  he  ought 
to  be  continued  fome  time  to  an  open  diet,  at  lead  a  fortnight  or  three 
w'eeks.  A  little  fweet  bran  may  at  fird  be  mixed  with  his  oats,  and  his  hay 
fprinkled  with  water  jud  when  it  is  put  into  the  rack,  and  every  day  gentle 
exercife,  increafing  both  his  food  and  exercife  by  degrees.  He  (hould  alfo 
be  dreffed  gradually,  and  only  littered  down  in  the  night,  and  not  to  lye 
condantly  on  his  litter  for  the  fird  fortnight,  all  fudden  changes  from  hot 
to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  hot  being  hazardous,  after  which  he  may  be  carri¬ 
ed  and  dreffed  as  ufual,  and  his  diet  increafed,  to  render  him  fit  for  bufinefs. 

Indeed  we  find  fome  Horfes  fo  hardy,  that  they  fcarce  need  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  yet  no  Man  can  v/ell  err  in  a  reafonab’e  care  to  prevent  accidents, 
which  fometimes  happen  wheie  they  are  lead  expefted. 

As  for  Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  graft,  they  requi.e  a  fomewhat  diffc-  Horfes- 
rent  management,  and  this  alfo  varies,  according  to  the  time  they  run  a- 
broad,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  other  refpedls,  that  may  require  more  or  how  to  be 
left  preparation,  before  they  can  be  made  fit  for  bufinefs.  Horfes  that  have 
only  run  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  at  the  fpring  graft,  need  not  be  fo 
much  minded  as  thofe  that  run  the  whole  fummer;  and  thofe  that  run  tho 
dimmer  only,  are  eafier  habituated  to  the  houfe,  than  fuch  as  run  the  who'e 

year. 
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year  abroad.  But  I  only  fpeak  with  refpedt  to  the  generality,  for  fomc  are 
ib  hardy  and  infenfible  of  chiinges,  that  they  need  but  little  attention  how 
they  are  ordered,  neverthelefs  we  may  obferve,  when  Horfcs  are  taken  up 
from  grafs  into  the  houfe,  and  ^nit  immediately  to  hard  meat,  after  a  long 
difufe  of  it,  they  are  at  firfl,  apt  to  turn  hot  and  coftive,  which  difpofition, 
is  ufually  followed  with  other  complaints;  and  therefore  to  avoid  fuch  incon- 
veniencies,  they  ought  firrt  to  have  a  mixture  of  bran,  and  a  little  chop’d 
flraw  with  their  corn,  and  fometimes  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  for  a  fortnight 
or  longer,  to  keep  them  cool  and  open ;  after  that,  they  may  be  allowed  clean 
corn,  with  plenty  of  water,  given  often  in  fmall  quantities,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  thould  have  their  exercife  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

But  Horfes  that  run  the  whole  fummer  at  grafs,  require  more  airing 
abroad,  than  thofe  that  have  only  been  at  fpring  grafs,  for  the  ufe  that  moft 
people  want  of  them  in  the  fummer,  renders  all  cautions  herein  almoft  un- 
necelfary;  and  therefore  Horfes  of  value,  ought  always  to  be  taken  up  before 
the  long  nights  and  latter  rains,  not  only  that  they  may  have  fit  weather 
abroad  for  their  exercife,  which  is  very  neceffary,  but  becaufe  the  latter 
grafs  has  little  fpirit  in  it,  and  at  befl:  affords  but  a  foggy  nourifhment,  tho’ 
it  often  rr^akes  Horfes  look  plump  and  fat.  Befides,  that  fine  thin-fkin’d 
Horfes,  are  feldom  able  to  endure  the  heavinefs  of  the  Rains,  nor  to  lye  on 
the  wet  ground,  for  the  reafons  that  have  been  already  given,  but  are  there¬ 
by  expofed  to  many  dangerous  accidents,  of  which  I  have  known,  feveral 
inflances. 

Running  HoRSES  that  fun  abroad  the  whole  winter  near  Londofi,  are  generally 

Wmer  t)rought  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  they  have  fliades  or  out-houfes  to  go 
into,  as  foon  as  the  ground  on  which  they  were  grazed  turns  potchy.  Here 
they'  continue  till  the  return  of  the  fpring  grafs,  which  they  are  fuffered  to 
go  into  as  foon  as  it  is  ready  for  them,  without  waiting  for  warm  weather. 
This  method  I  have  often  approved,  and  I  look  upon  Horfes  not  to  be  fo 
much  expofed  by  it,  as  by  running  late  in  the  year,  and  then  brought  di- 
redlly  home  into  a  warm  flable',  whereby  they  often  turn  very  thick  wind¬ 
ed,  occafion’d  by  a  poor  vifcid  Blood,  from  the  fog  that  fprings  up  with  the 
winter  grafs,  in  many  of  our  common  paftures;  fometimes  their  Bellies  and 
their  Legs,  fwell  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  requires  a  fkilful  ma¬ 
nagement  to  remove  fuch  indifpofitions;  but  this  may  in  a  great  mealbre  be 
avoided,  by  running  abroad  in  fome  good  roomly  yard,  and  after  they  have 
had  the  fpring  grafs,  they  are  generally  fit  to  go  into  any  bufinefs  without 
much  preparation. 
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Those  that  run  abroad  in  the  fait  marlhes  are  feldom  houfed  or  brought 
under  any  cover,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  yet  for  the  moft  part 
do  better  than  thofe  that  are  fothered  all  the  winter,  who  require  the 
fpring  grafs  very  much  to  repair  them.  I  have  known  feveral  Horfes 
brought  up  from  the  marlhes  in  the  winter  months  in  good  order,  and 
have  been  fit  for  bufinefs  in  a  Ihort  time  afterwards.  And  I  have  been 
told  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to  take  up  Horfes  from  the  marfiies,  and  fend 
them  a  long  journey  directly  without  any  preparation  j  and  I  am  the  more 
ready  to  believe  this,  becaufe  I  have  feveral  times  known  Horfes  taken  off 
the  dry  commons  in  winter  and  perform  very  well  on  the  road. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  that  go  on  our  common  pafiure?,. 
either  in  cold  clay  grounds,  or  where  the  grafs  is  forced  with  dung.  Thefe, 
at  lead  many  of  them,  require  a  good  deal  of  management  before  they  are 
fit  to  be  put  upon  any  hard  fervice  ;  fome  are  fo  foggy  and  breathe  fo 
thick  when  they  come  to  dand  in  the  houfe,  that  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reafon  of  this  fymptom,  always  fufpeft  their  wind  to  be 
going,  which  fometimes  fo  happens  where  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Others  fwell  all  over  their  Bellies  and  their  Legs  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
are  unable  to  lie  down,  and  can  hardly  be  moved  out  of  their  dandings 
but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  that  are  naturally  fubjed:  to-  ' 
fuch  infirmities,  and  therefore  fhould  be  kept  altogether  in  the  houfe,  or- 
run  condantly  abroad,  as  will  be  fliewn  more  fully  hereafter,  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  fwelled  Legs,  &c.. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  in  ordering  Horfes  newly  taken  up^ 
from  grafs,  to  augment  their  airings  and  exercife  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  have  run  abroad,  and  the  feafon  in  which  they  are  taken  up  into  the 
houfe  ;  and  as  their  airings  and  exercife  is  increafed,  fo  their  diet  may,  alfo’ 
be  augmented,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  folidity,  ^jiz.  by  changing  from, 
a  lower  diet  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  bran  and  other  loofe  food,  to  cleaiii 
oats  and  hay  ;  neither  flaould  they  at  fird  be  fliut  up  in  warm  dables,  but: 
in  dables  that  have  been  feafoned  with  other  Horfes,  where  there  is  a  free 
air,  and  places  to  let  it  in  at  pleafure..  And  therefore  I  need  only  add  to 
what  I  have  already  advanced  on  this  fubjedt,  that  the  longer  a  Horfe  has; 
run  abroad  in  the  open  air,  the  more  he  fiiould  be  kept  in  his  airings  wheni 
he  returns  home  ;  and  upon  this  account,  it  is  a  great  advantage  thofe 
Horfes  have  that  are  taken  up  after  they  have  had  the  fpring  grafs,  or  even 
when  they  are  taken  up  before  that  time,  when  the  fpring  is  advancing,, 
when  the  blood  of  all  animals  is  more  exalted,  and  in  much  brifker  mo-- 
tion  with  the  advanced  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  days  grow¬ 
ls  ing; 
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ing  long,  and  when  all  nature  feems  to  have  the  chearfulnefs  of  youth. 
Whereis  thofe  Horfes  that  are  taken  up  in  the  winter  quarter  have  not 
thefe  advantages,  the  days  being  thort,  the  air  damp,  and  oftentimes  the 
weather  fo  bad  that  they  can  but  feldoin  be  carried  abroad.  And  if  we 
add  to  this  the  natural  decline  that  the  conftitutions  of  many  Horfes  are 
under  at  this  time  of  the  year,  efpecially  geldings,  their  blood  being  then 
poor,  vifeid  and  fluggifli  in  its  motion,  we  may  eafily  perceive  the  difference, 
and  experience  will  fliew  us  how  difficult  it  is  fometimes  to  raife  them  up 
for  ufe  and  fervice. 

Some  give  their  Horfes  Antimony  after  grafs,  fome  Antimony  and  Sul¬ 
phur  in  equal  quanutics.  Thefe  are  generally  mixed  with  their  bran, 
in  which  all  powders  mix  more  eafily  than  with  oats.  Others  give  the 
Crocus  MetaUorum,os  Liver  of  Antimony, with  a  view  to  fweeten  their  Blood, 
and  to  k-eep  them  open  ;  neverthelefs  I  have  known  many  Horfes  do  well 
without  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  only  by  proper  airings  and  a  well  managed 
diet.  The  Antimonials  are  chiefly  necefiary  to  Horfes  that  are  taken  up 
in  winter  to  warm  and  invigorate  their  blood,  which  Indeed  is  the  more 
wanting  when  the  grafs  has  been  but  Indifferent,  efpecially  for  thofe  that 
go  upon  the  aftermafh,  where  a  large  crop  of  hay  has  been  firfi:  taken  off 
the  ground.  This  fort  of  grafs  is  commonly  thick  enough  and  plentiful 
about  London  in  dreeping  wet  feafons,  and  the  Horfes  that  feed  upon  it  will 
be  full  of  flefi-),  after  the  hot  weather  and  the  dinging  of  the  flies  is  over; 
but  on  grounds  that  have  been  much  dunged,  often  grow  fiill  of  bad  blood, 
Antimo-  requires  Antimonials,  or  fome  other  alterative,  to  correct  it.  But  the 
other  a'lf  thefe  things  fhould  be  careful  to  get  them  good  of  their  kind, 

rative  Other  wife  they  may  loofe  much  of  what  they  aim  at.  The  Antimony  that 

fometimes  In  large  pieces,  clear  and  fhining,  the  colour  of  polilhed  fleel,  is  always 
neceffary  the  bed,  for  that  which  is  black  and  crumbly  is  not  fo  pure,  and  ought  to 
after  grafs,  rcjeded.  It  fliould  not  be  given  in  grofs  powder,  as  is  generally  prac- 

«i^ty”of  pounded  till  it  is  very  fine,  otherwife  little  of  it  will  enter  into 

found  the  mafs  of  blood,  but  will  fometimes,  efpecially  when  given  in  large 
dofes,  make  Horfes  fcour  more  than  is  necefiary  j  but  when  it  is  mixed 
with  Sulphur  in  moderate  dofes,  It  becomes  ferviceable  in  carrying  off  thofe 
coughs  Horfes  often  bring  with  them  from  grafs,  about  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  helps  to  preferve  their  wind.  The  Crocus  Metallorum  is  gene¬ 
rally  fold  for  Liver  of  Antimony,  the  diflerence  being  no  other  than  that 
the  latter  is  not  fo  much  diveded  of  its  fulphurs  as  the  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  find  be  free  from  the  Scoria  or  diofs,  the  dofe  fliould  not  exceed  an 
cunce  a  day ;  for  when  it  is  given  in  larger  dofes,  indead  of  promoting  a 
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moifture  and  breathing  through  the  fkin,  which  is  the  thing  intended  by 
it,  it  is  apt  to  create  heat  and  drynefs  in  foiue  conflitutions  j  for  when  the 
Blood  is  extremely  vifcid,  and  paffes  with  difficulty  through  the  fmall  veflels 
of  the  fkin  and  other  extremities,  thofe  things  that  are  defigned  to  accele¬ 
rate  its  motion,  by  meeting  too  great  refiftance,  may  fomctimes  retard  it, 
and  the  adlive  particles  of  the  Antimony  being  thus  divefled  of  its  fulphurs, 
may  create  heat,  by  driving  the  blood  into  thofe  parts  before  it  is  fufficiently 
attenuated  to  pafs  through  them  ;  and  therefore  when  any  fuch  effedl  hap¬ 
pens  upon  giving  the  Crocus  Mefalionan^  that  there  is  no  kindly  moift  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  fkin,  but  rather  heat  and  drynefs,  the  befl:  way  is  to  bleed  and 
to  lefTeji  the  dofe  to  half  an  ounce,  and  afterwards  to  increafe  it,  or  rather, 
which  I  think  the  better  way,  to  begin  with  crude  Antimony  and  Sulphur, 
or  Antimony  and  Gum  Guiacum  ;  and  after  the  Blood  has  been  gradually 
warmed  and  attenuated  with  thefe  things,  the  Liver  of  Antimony  or  Crocus 
Metallorum  may  be  adminiflered  with  more  fuccefs. 

Some  purge  their  Horfes  before  they  tmn  them  out  to  grafs,  and  fome 
only  when  they  return  from  it.  As  for  purging  before  they  go  out,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  that  this  is  always  needful,  unlefs  when  a  Horfe  is  very  much 
loaded  with  fieffi,  and  then  indeed  not  only  purging,  but  bleeding  and 
Towelling  may  be  alfo  neceffary  to  prevent  his  being  forfeited  ;  but  except 
in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  I  Ihould  think  the  befl  way  to  prepare  Horfes  for 
grafs  is,  to  lay  them  cool  upon  their  dung,  to  open  the  windows  and  air¬ 
holes,  if  it  be  in  fummer,  and  lower  their  feed  ;  and  I  have  known  great 
numbers  of  Horfes  turned  out  fuccefsfully  without  any  other  preparation. 
However,  if  a  Horfe  was  to  have  any  kind  of  phyfick  given  him  befoYe 
grafs,  it  ffiould  be  milder  than  what  is  ufual,  and  compounded  of  the  befl 
drugs ;  for  fometimes  the  eiTe^fl  of  bad  drugs  do  not  go  off  immediately, 
and  before  that,  it  w'ould  be  dangerous  to  turn  a  Horfe  out  to  grafs. 

Indeed  when  Horfes  are  taken  up  from  grafs,  purging  is  fometimes 
ufeful  and  neceffary,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  run  all  the  lummer  abroad, 
and  are  apt  to  have  their  Legs  fwell  when  they  come  to  hand  in  the  rtable. 

But  this  Ihould  not  be  gone  about  immediately,  while  their  Blood  is  poor  The  pro- 
and  abounds  with  thin  watry  ferofiiics,  and  their  fpirits  languid,  till  they 
have  been  repaired  with  a  more  generous  diet,  otherwife  a  Horfe  will  goafcergWs. 
through  his  purging  with  fome  difficulty,  and  perhaps  not  without  danger. 

But  when  a  Horfe  has  been  a  while  habituated  to  the  houfe,  and  had 
fome  feeding,  and  begins  to  thrive,  but  not  fo  as  to  have  the  fwclJing  of  his 
Limbs  come  down,  purging  will  then  be  neceffary  to  difeharge  the  vifcid 
ferofities  out  of  his  Blood.  But  the  purges  proper  in  fuch  cafes  ffiould  al- 
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ways  have  a  mixture  of  ingredients  that  are  cordial  and  at  the  fame  time 
diuretic!?,  otherwife  they  will  do  but  litile  fervice,  as  I  have  often  obferved. 
And  in  fuch  cafes  fome  Horfes  cannot  be  cured  but  by  the  mort:  powerful 
diureticks  joined  with  reftringents,  to  recover  the  tone  of  the  Fibres, 
which  are  always  greatly  relaxed  when  the  Blood  becomes  poor  and  watry, 
by  running  long  abroad  on  many  of  our  common  paftures. 

Some  rowel  their  Horfes  after  grafs,  which  is  often  needful  as  a  help  to 
needful,  proper  internals.  But  if  a  Horfe’s  Blood  is  watry,  and  his  Belly  and  Legs 
fwoln,  he  ought  by  no  means  be  rowelled  till  his  conAitution  is  fomewhat 
amended,  and  the  watry  difpofition  of  his  Blood  fomewhat  abated  by  a 
Precauti-  more  nouriflaing  diet.  I  have  feen  fuch  a  profufion  of  humours  upon  new 
cerning  made  iffues  in  the  Bellies  of  Horfes  taken  up  from  winter  grafs,  that  it  has 
rowels.  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  mortification,  and  fome  will  difeharge 

feveral  gallons  of  a  vifeid  water  before  their  rowels  come  to  a  thorough 
digeftion,  not  unlike  what  is  drawn  from  dropfical  perfons,  after  which 
thele  rowels  do  great  fervice  ;  but  it  is  much  fafer  to  avoid  the  danger, 
which  may  be  done  by  draining  off  a  great  part  of  the  water  with  proper 
purges,  but  efpecially  diureticks,  made  up  with  fteel  powders  or  forge 
water,  to  which  muft  be  joined,  moderate  exercife  and  a  good  nourilhing 
diet,  ’till  the  watry  difpofition  that  fhews  itfelf  about  the  Belly  (heath  and 
Legs  is  abated. 

Further  As  to  the  general  ufe  of  bleeding  and  purging  to  prevent  ficknefs  in 
cautions  Horfes,  and  to  render  them  the  more  fit  for  bufinefs ;  tho’  I  have  already 
ing  bleed-  mentioned  fomething  of  the  prepoAerous  and  ill-judged  ufe  of  all  fuch 
P^^g^ng  ^  ^^y  ^own  fuch  cafes  wherein  I  think  it  may  be  needful,, 

or  at  leaA  juftifiable,  to  bleed  and  purge :  And  firA:  as  to  bleeding. 

Those  Horfes  that  hand  much  in  the  Aable,  and  are  full  fed,  require 
bleeding  more  than  thofe  that  are  in  conflant  exercife  ;  but  efpecially  when 
their  Eyes  look  heavy  and  dull,  red  and  inflamed,  or  when  they  look 
yellow  or  inflamed  in  their  Lips  and  infides  of  their  mouths,  when  they 
feel  hotter  than  ufual  and  mangle  their  hay.  Thefe  are  all  indications  that 
require  bleeding,  and  likewife  to  lower  their  diet,  until  they  have  more 
exercife.  Young  Horfes  flaould  be  bled  when  they  are  (hedding  their 
Teeth,  which  is  a  relief  to  them,  and  removes  thofe  fevcrilh  heats  to  which 
many  are  fubjedt  at  that  time.  The  fpring  is  always  a  proper  feafon  for 
bleeding,  becaufe  their  Blood  is  then  more  luxuriant  than  at  other  times, 
and  in  fummer  it  is  often  neceflary  to  prevent  fevers,  always  choofing  the- 
cool  of  the  morning,  arrd  keeping  them  cool  the  remaining  part  of  the- 
day. 
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Some  bleed  their  Horfes  three  or  four  times  a  year  or  oftner,  by  v/ay  of 
prevention.  Thefe  take  away  a  very  fmall  quant, ty  at  a  time,  not  exceeding 
a  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  only  to  give  a  kind  of  brifker  motion  to  the 
Blood,  and  by  that  means  to  preferve,  or  render  it  more  thin  and  fluid,  and 
to  prevent  its  flagnating  in  the  fmaller  VelTcls,  which  indeed  is  the  fiifl;  be¬ 
ginning  ofhalmoft  all  difeafes;  but  how  £tr  this  fucceeds,  can  be  befl  known 
to  thofe  who  have  practiced  it  a  fufHcient  time.  How'ever,  there  is  this 
inconveniency  from  fiequent  bleeding,  that  it  grows  into  a  habit,  which  in 
fome  cafes,  cannot  be  eafily  broke  off  without  hazard;  and  I  have  known 
Horfes  become  w'eak  with  frequent  bleeding,  and  fome  have  had  their 
Necks  fo  full  of  fears,  that  they  have  been  apt  to  inflame  and  fefler,  every 
time  they  were  bled,  which  is  always  troublelbme,  and  often  ends  with  the 
lofs  of  the  Vein.  And  thcrefoie  to  prevent  iiich  accidents,  thofe  who  bleed 
Horfes,  fliould  not  confine  their  operation  to  one  place  of  the  Vein,  as  they 
generally  do,  but  ufe  themfelves  to  open  it  higher  or  lower,  as'they  fee  oc- 
cafion ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  bleeding  the  Neck  Veins, 
the  Plate  Veins,  or  any  other  large  Veins,  that  can  be  made  to  run  a  full 
ftream,  will  equally  anfwxr  the  fame  end. 

But  the  cafes  that  require  bleeding  moft,  are  colds,  fevers  of  almoff  all  The  Cafes 
kinds,  falls  and  bruifes,  which  fometimes  are  dangerous  to  Horfes,  becaufe 
of  their  great  weight.  Hurts  and  wounds  of  the  Eyes,  drains  in  hard  riding,  bleeding, 
or  drawing,  and  all  other  accidents,  where  a  llagnation  of  the  Blood  may 
be  fuddenly  expxbed,  or  where  the  fmall  Vtflcls  may  be  broke,  and  the 
Blood  extravafated.  Thofe  that  refufe  their  food  after  riding,  or  any  fort  of 
work,  require  to  be  bled  more  frequently  than  others,  to  prevent  fevers,  and 
inward  inflammations  of  the  Lung';,  the  Liver,  or  any  other  of  the  p  incipal 
Vifeera.  It  is  no  lefs  ncceffary  to  bleed  Horfes  at  grafs,  when  the  purgation 
is  over,  that  they  begin  to  take  on  flefh,  or  at  any  other  time,  when  they 
look  heavy  about  their  Eyes,  for  this  is  a  proper  indication  for  bleeding,  and 
fome  rank  paftures  require  bleeding  more  than  ethers. 

There  are  alfo  other  indications,  that  require  bleeding  by  w^ay  of  pre¬ 
vention,  'oiz.  when  any  epidemical  diflemper  prevails  among  the  Horfes, 
at  fuch  times  the  found  Horfes  may  be  bled,  to  keep  them  if  poffible  from 
being  infeded;  and  if  the  contagion  continues,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat 
the  bleeding  or.ce  in  two  or  three  months  or  oftner,  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
for  the  lofs  of  too  much  Blood,  may  be  hurtful  in  fome  times  of  contagion. 

It  Is  likewife  nectffary  to  keep  the  found  Horfes  from  the  unfound,  or  re¬ 
move  them  into  places  where  the  infedtion  has  never  fpread  itfelf.  I  could, 
befldes  theie,  mention  feveral  more  cafe?,  where  bleeding  might  be  judg’d 
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proper,  even  where  there  is  no  plain  Tymptom  of  any  beginning  difeafe, 
fuch  as  plenitude,  and  fulnefs  of  the  Veins,  ftaling  fmall  quantities,  and  of 
a  very  high  colour,  denoting  inward  heat,  and  craving  after  water,  and  fuch 
like  :  and  it  is  for  the  moft  part  neceffary  to  bleed  before  purging.  But  I 
faall  not  here  enumerate  any  other,  but  leave  what  is  to  be  faid  further  on 
the  fubjed:,  to  be  treated  of  hereafter,  where  the  indications  that  require 
bleeding,  either  in  difeafes  already  begun,  or  where  they  are  only  thieatned, 
will  be  further  difeuffed. 

Pu  RGiNG  is  another  very  ufual  and  common  expedient,  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes,  but  efpecially  thofe  accidents  to  which  Horfes  are  often  expofd,  in 
the  common  fervices  we  require  of  them,  "viz.  to  prepare  them  for  running, 
Caations^'^  hunting,  or  any  other  laborious  exercife.  If  the  purging  ingredients  are  good, 
concern-  and  the  purges  well  made,  they  not  only  bring  the  Blood  into  a  better  (late 
Purtrino-.  was  before,  but  by  leflening  the  quantity  of  the  Fluids  in  Horfes 

that  have  been  high  fed,  render  them  more  frong  and  vigorous,  and  confe- 
quently  more  able  to  endure  labour;  but  when  their  purges  are  made  too 
violently  flrong  and  griping,  they  of  en  do  more  hurt  than  good.  And  I 
believe,  I  need  not  acquaint  any  one  who  knows  what  belongs  to  horfe- 
keeping,  how  much  mifehief  has  been  done  by  purging  Horfes,  either  when 
the  ingredients  have  been  bad,  or  when  the  purges  have  been  made  too 
flrong,  or  when  they  have  been  ill  tim’d,  all  which  things  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  purging. 

Cafes  thr.t  HoRSEs  that  are  kept  much  in  the  ftable,  and  have  not  air  and  exercife. 
Bioft.  in  proportion  to  their  food,  require  to  be  fometimes  purged,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring,  which  is  the  befl  feafon  for  purging,  but  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  tho’  the  temperate  feafons  are  always  to  be  prefer’d 
for  that  purpofe;  and  thefe  Horfes  that  fland  much,  and  have  but  little  ex¬ 
ercife,  fhould  in  fome  meafure  be  prepared  for  their  purges,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  by  bleeding,  lowering  their  diet,  and  giving  them  fame 
feeds  of  fcalded  bran,  efpecially  the  day  before  their  purges  are  adminifler’d,. 
by  which  they  will  go  off  the  more  cafily,  and  without  violent  gripings. 

Horses  that  fall  off  their  Stomachs,  whether  that  proceed  from  too  fulf 
feeding,  ingendering  ctudities  and  indigefled  mat'er  in  their  Stomachs  and 
Bc'wels,  bad  provender,  or  from  any  other  caufe  that  may  relax  them  too 
much,  as  a  long  continued  ufe  of  fcalded  bran;  in  all  fuch  cafes,  purging 
comes  inldead  of  vomiting  to  Horfes.  But  if  a  Horfe  has  been  obferved  to 
feed  but  poorly  for  a  confiderable  time,  his  purges  fhould  be  mild,  efpecially 
the  firfl;  it  flaould  not  be  made  of  the  common  plantation  Aloes,  but  of  the 
Succotrine,  and  mixed  with  diureikk  ingredients,  to  promote  the  difeharges 
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by  Unne,  as  well  as  of  the  Dung,  The  fame  care  ought  alfo  to  be  taken 
in  l-urging  Horfes  that  are  of  a  hot  temperament,  and  with  their  fretting 
are  ealily  inflamed,  and  lofe  both  their  Appetites  and  Flelh.  Thefe  Horfes 
often  agree  with  bleeding,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  endure  the  common 
purges,  that  are  apt  to  caufe  too  great  a  ferment  in  the  Blood,  and  for  the 
mcdf  part,  do  not  work  off  fo  kindly  as  one  could  wifh,  and  therefore  they 
flrould  be  both  mild,  cooling,  and  well  correfled. 

Purging  is  alfo  neceda  y  for  Horfes  when  they  have  ftubborn,  dry^ 
coughs,  that  threaten  their  wind,  thofe  efpecially,  that  are  great  and  foul 
feeders.  It  is  impoflible  to  imagine  the  benefit  thefe  receive  fometimes  from- 
purging,  more  than  from  all  the  pedtorals  that  have  ever  been  adminifter’d 
in  fuch  cafes,  tho’  it  is  always  good  to  join  thefe  along  with  their  purges.. 
In  this  cafe,  their  purges  are  alfo  the  mofi  efficacious,  when  they  are  join’d 
with  fome  mild  mercurials. 

Horses  that  are  fubjeift  to  rheums,  ar.d  defluxions  on  their  Eyes,  often, 
receive  benefit  from  purging.  But  their  purges  ffiould  be  little  more  than 
alteratives,  and  fuch  as  promote^Urine  plentifully}  for  firong  purges,  inflead 
of  doing  good  to  the  Eyes,  fix  the  humors  there,  and  render  the  cafe  more; 
obftinate. 

A  Horfe  that  has  humors  flying  about  him,  that  fometimes  go  off  infen- 
fibly  and  difappear,  or  if  they  break  out  in  impoflumes,  and  boils,  that  dif-- 
charge  of  themfelves,  require  purging,  which  is  always  neceffary  after  fuchv 
e  uptions,  as  alfo  after  dry,  or  moift  warbles. 

Ho  RSES  that  have  thofe  fort  of  lamenefles,  that  are  faid  to  proceed  from, 
humors,  which  in  fome  are  of  the  rheumatick  kind,  but  in  young  Horfes,. 
are  for  the  mofi  part  owing  to  a  fizy  Blood,  or  to  exercife  they  have  not 
been  accuflomed  to,  breaking  or  bruifing  the  fmall  jibrillce  of  the  Mufcles,. 
Thefe  lamenefles  are  feldom  fixed  to  one  place,  as  firains,  violent  blows,  or 
any  other  kind  of  hurt  caufed  by  external  accidents,  but  for  the  mofi  part 
always  appear,  firfi  on  one  Shoulder,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  often  with; 
a  firaitnefs  and  confinement,  from  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breafi,  and  in  cafes- 
where  the  Blood  is  in  a  very  bad  flate,  fiaift  from  ihe  fore  parts,  to  the  hind 
parts,  and  in  fome,  will  cramp  almofi  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Body  to  fuch  ai 
degree,  that  I  have  feen  many  Horfes  in  thefe  circumfiances,  rather  creep* 
than  go.  In  th^s  cafe,  purging  is  not  only  necelTary,  but  ought  to  be  often; 
repeated  along  with  fuch  offier  medicines,  as  are  proper  to  attenuate  and  thin; 
the  Blood,  and  render  it  more  fluid,  for  the  want  of  due  motion  in  the 
Blood,  ingenders  many  ill  qualities  in  it,,  and  produces  lamenefs,,  and  manty 
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other  evils,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  enfuing  part  of  this 
Work,  with  the  way  to  redi  efs  them. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  another  very  common  cafe,  that  requires  purging  as 
much  as  any  other,  and  wherein  purging  often  proves  very  efficacious,  viz, 
Horfes  of  watry  moift  conftitutions,  that  are  fubjedl  to  fwellings  in  their 
Legs,  which  are  fomctimes  dry,  and  go  down  with  exercife,  but  are  apt  to 
return  and  fwell  again,  whenever  they  come  to  {land  hill,  fometimes  they 
break  and  run  a  ffiarp  briny  ichor,  which  cannot  be  fo  well  removed  any 
way  as  by  purging,  efpecially  with  fuch  things  as  difcharge  the  watry  fero- 
fities  in  great  plenty,  and  give  a  better  confiftence  to  the  Blood. 


A  G  E  N  E- 


A 


GENERAL  METHOD 


O  F 

PURGING  HORSES: 


WITH 

Some  proper  Forms  or  Prescriptions  fuited  to  the  feveral 

Ends  of  Purging, 


Before  a  purge  is  adminiftred  to  any  Horfe,  it  is  neceflary  fome 
preparation  fhould  be  made  for  it  as  circumftances  may  require, 
in  order  to  render  purging  the  more  fafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  efficacious,  agreeable  to  thofe  hints  I  have  already  given  in 
treating  of  diet  and  exercife,  which  I  fhall  here  fo  far  refume,  as  may  be 
neceffary  for  the  inhrudion  of  thofe  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
fuch  matters. 

A  Horfe  that  is  fat  and  full  of -Fleffi,  either  from  high  feeding,  want  The  man- 
of  fufficient  exercife,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it  is  proper,  at  leaft  advife- 
able,  that  before  purging  he  ffiould  be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  Holfe^s  for 
have  his  diet  lowered  for  the  fpace  of  one  week  before  his  firfl  purge  is  ad- 
miniflered ;  but  this  caution  is  more  efpecially  necefTary,  for  thofe  that 
have  been  pampered  and  kept  up  for  fale.  For  when  Horfes  in  this  con¬ 
dition  have  their  humours  ftirred  and  agitated  without  due  preparation,  this 
fometimes  creates  diforders  that  may  require  a  great  deal  more  purging  than 
would  othcrwife  be  neceffiry,  and  other  means  alfo  to  be  ufed  before  they 
can  be  removed.  It  can  never  be  amifs  to  give  fome  few  feeds  of  fcalded 
bran,  efpecially  before  the  firfl  purge,  that  the  Horfe’s  bowels  may  not  be 
too  full  and  pent  up  with  hard  excrements.  For  this  fometimes  hinders 
the  operation  of  the  phyfick,  and  creates  great  ficknefs,  which  ought  as. 
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much  ns  poffible  to  be  avoided  ;  for  thofe  purges  are  the  nioH:  efficacious 
and  the  moft  fafe,  that  work  off  with  the  lead  licknefs. 

The  firft  The  fir  if  purge  ffiould  always  be  mild,  unlefs  where  a  Horfe’s  conftl- 
ought  3]  known  to  be  hardy  and  flrong,  for  fome  Horfes  are  indeed 

ways  to  be  fo  fiubborn  in  their  conftitutions  that  fcarce  any  thing  will  move  them, 
mild.  Neverthelefs  mifiakes  of  this  kind  m'ay  bring  on  a  fuperpurgation,  which 
is  always  dangerous.  And  there  is  the  more  reafon  to  be  cautious  in  piirg-> 
ing,  becaufe  Horfes  differ  very  much  in  their  conffitutions ;  for  we  often 
find  one  Horfe  purge  violently  with  a  dofe  that  would  fcarce  move  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  me  Horfe  will  work  powerfully  with  a  moderate  dofe  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  will  purge  but  gently,  and  this  change  is  often 
owing  to  the  fiate  of  the  ftomach  and  guts  at  the  time  when  the  purge  is 
adminidered ;  for  when  thefe  are  foul  a  very  fmall  thing  excites  them  to 
throw  off  their  contents,  that  at  another  time  would  fcarce  move  them  at 
all.  And  I  have  known  an  alterative  that  has  not  had  above  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  aloes  in  its  compofition,  without  any  other  purging  ingredient,  and 
has  been  defigned  only  to  open  a  Horfe’s  Body,  fo  as  to  make  him  dung 
like  a  cow,  purge  a  Horfe  very  much.  And  one  may  from  fuch  examples, 
ealily  imagine  what  confequences  mull  have  followed  a  flrong  purge  given 
at  fuch  a  critical  time.  Thefe  things  may  alfo  teach  us  in  purging  Horfes, 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  provide  them  with  drugs  that  are  good  of  their  kind, 
and  found  j  and  likewife  how  needful  it  is  that  they  fhould  be  well  cor- 
ledted,  efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are  apt  to  be  fick  with  their  purges,  and 
can  have  no  relief  by  vomiting,  as  fome  others  of  the  brute  creatures,  and 
even  as  men,  who  frequently  vomit  with  their  purges  when  their  flomachs 
are  full,  or  in  cafe  of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy  in  fome  conftitutions, 
whereby  they  are  eafily  twiched  and  ftimulated  with  the  pungency-of  a 
‘  purghig  medecine  fo  as  to  excite  vomiting.  ■;  i4  • 

.  After  premifing  thefe  things,  I  fhall  now  lay  down  fome  prefciibed 
forms  of  purging  for  the  various  cafes  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  difeour:^, 
and  fliall  begin  with  the  following,  which  may  be  ufed  with  good  fuccefs 
in  all  common  incidents  where  purging  only  is  neceflary. 


Forms  of 
purges. 


Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams,  Jallap  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each 
two  drams,  grated  Ginger,  one  dram,  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds, 
thirty  drops.  Syrup  of  the  Juice  of  Buckthorn  Berries,  fufficient  to 
make  it  into  a  ball,  which  may  be  rolled  in  Liquorice  Powder 'or 
Flower. 
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The  Aloes  fhould  be  picked  clean  from  its  drofly  parts,  and  then  made  Tn  what 
into  fine  powder,  the  Jallap  flaould  be  frefh  and  newly  powdered,  for  it  is  pj’rger 
apt  foon  to  decay  if  it  happens  to  be  expofed  in  a  damp  place,  as  all  roots  ought  to 
and  other  vegetables  are  ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way,  when  pounded,  is  pared*^^ 
to  keep  it  in  a  wide- mouthed  phial,  well  corked,  and  in  a  dry  place,  other- 
wife  it  may  not  anfwer  expedtaiion  ;  whereas  if  this  care  be  taken,  it  will 
always  be  a  fiimulus  to  make  the  purge  work  fmartly,  and  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  drain  off  the  fuperfluous  humidity  from  the  Blood,  and  the  fitter 
Aloes  will  no  lefs  contribute  to  attenuate  and  diffolve  its  vifcid  cohefions. 

This  will  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  common  purging,  where  nothing  elfe 
is  required,  efpecially  for  Horfes  that  are  not  extremely  hard  to  purge,  and 
when  this  happens,  another  dram  of  Jallap  may  be  added  to  the  fecond 
purge,  that  is,  three  drams  infiead  of  two,  which  will  fcldom  fail  working 
effectually  and  without  danger. 

All  purges  fhould  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  days  are  The  man- 
long,  and  in  winter  about  eight  of  the  clock  is  the  bed  time,  for  working 
off  their  purges  about  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  when  it  is  the  warmed  and  work- 
and  the  fitted  time  fur  that  operation.  They  fliould  be  given  fading,  upon 
an  empty  domach  ;  and  about  three  or  four  hours  afer,  a  Horfe  that  his 
taken  a  purge  fhould  have  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  when  he  has  eat 
that  up,  fliould  have  a  fmall  portion  of  fweet  hay  kt  down  into  his  rack, 
which  may  be  renewed  at  proper  times,  according  to  his  appetite.  He  may 
have  one  or  two  more  feeds  of  fcalded  bran  the  fame  day,  and  if  he  refufe 
to  eat  warm  meat,  which  fome  Horfes  will  loath  that  have  been  cloyed 
with  it  before,  he  may  be  allowed  raw  bran,  which,  if  he  drink 
fulficiently  with  it,  will  do  the  bufinefs  perfectly  well.  All  his  water 
fi.ould  be  made  milk  warmi,  while  the  purge  is  in  his  belly,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it  j  but  if  he  refufe  to  drink  white  water  freely, 
let  him  have  it  without  the  bran,  for  his  purge  will  always  work  the 
more  kindly  that  he  drink'-'. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  may  have  another  fmall  feed  of  fcalded 
bran,  if  his  domach  dand  affeded  to  it.  But  if  he  does  not  chufe  10  eat, 
v\hich  fometimes  happens  before  the  phyfick  has  begun  to  work,  when  the 
domach  is  I'queamidi,  then  kt  him  drink  as  much  water  as  he  cares  for, 
jud  with  the  chill  taken  off,  and  ride  him  gently,  beginning  with  a  walk, 
and  afterwaids  a  gentle  tint,  w'hlch  will  help  bis  purging  and  make  him 
throw  out  plentifully.  This  fliould  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
iinkfb  he  p-rge  violently,  and  if  fo,  once  or  twice  a  day  will  be  fufficient. 
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A  Horfe  in  purging  fhould  never  be  rot^e  till  he  fweat,  othetwife  it  Vvill 
run  off  chiefly  in  fweat  and  urine,  and  indanger  his  catching  cold.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon  I  fliould  never  chufe  to  have  a  Horfe  cloathed  in  purg¬ 
ing,  with  more  than  a  Angle  cloth,  and  his  hood  tied  on  very  loofe,  that 
it  may  be  laid  aflde  without  danger,  as  foon  as  he  is  fliut  up  and  his  purg¬ 
ing  flopped.  At  night  he  may  be  allowed  a  fmall  feed  of  oats  mixed  with 
his  bran,  and  likewife  the  next  day,  if  his  purging  continues^.  But  whfen 
that  is  gone  off,  he  may  be  fed  with  clean  oats  till  the  day  before  the  next 
purge,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  feed  again  with  fcalded  bran. 

Most  of  our  jockeys  and  grooms  work  off  their  purges  with  cold  water, 
which  indeed  is  not  a  very  commendable  way,  if  circumftances  did  not 
fometimes  render  it  unavoidable.  When  the  coarfer  Aloes  are  given,  thefe 
fort  of  purges  make  them  fo  extremely  fick,  that  they  will  not  touch  water 
if  it  be  the  leafl:  warmed ;  fo  that  it  is  better  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  indulge 
them  in  drinking  cold  water,  than  not  to  drmk  at  all,  for  drinking  always 
fets  their  purges  a  working,  and  prevents  the  dangers  that  otherwife  mdght 
happen  from  coarfe  or  ill  prepared  phyflek  ;  and  indeed,  fome  Horfes  have 
fuch  nice  and  fqueamifh  flomachs,  that  the  fame  indulgence  of  drinking 
cold  water  mull;  be  allowed  to  them,  even  when  their  purges  are  made  of 
the  befl  ingredients  and  thoroughly  well  corredled.  Not  that  good  and 
well  prepared  phyflek  will  hurt  a  Horfe  in  any  degree  ;  for  if  it  does  not 
work  fenlibly  in  the  difeharge  of  great  quantities  of  excrements,  its  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  very  eflicacious,  as  an  alterative  to  purify  the  blood  j  and  I 
have  often  given  very  mild  purges  for  that  purpofe  only,  and  with  very 
furprizing  fuccefs  in  many  cafes,  to  Horfes  that  coujd  not  bear  ftronger  ones: 
But  this  is  fo  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  owners,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  who  are  greatly  diftppointed  if  a  Horfe’s  purges  do  not 
anfwer  their  expectation  in  the  common  way  of  emptying  the  Bowels  and 
draining  off  a  great  deal  from  thence,  that  I  have  mylclf  fuffered  them 
to  drink  cold  water  that  they  might  purge  the  mo.e  plentifully.  ^ 

Tlie  dan-  If  a  Horfe  be  of  a  robuft  flrong  conftituiion  and  a  good  feeder,  he  may 
be  purged  with  the  common  Aloes,  tho’  I  have  generally  myfelf  ufed  the 
with  bad  Succotrine,  and  always  advifed  it  to  qthers.  And  of  the  many  hundreds 
qP  Horfes  I  have  purged,  or  have  been  purged  by  my  direction,  I  never 
had  one  that  died  in  phyflek,  or  ever  had  any  hur  ful  accident  happen  to 
them.  But  I  have  known  many  Horfes  killed  with  purging,  and  others 
have  been  fo  jaded,  that  they  have  never  totally  recovered  ;  and  fome  that 
overcame  the  fliock  were  forced  to  lie  by  a  conflderable  time  before  they 
could  be  of  any  great  ufe  to  their  owners.  All  which  was  owing  either  to 
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the  badnefs  of  the  drugs,  or  to  the  ill  timing  the  phylick,  or  misjudging 
the  Horfe’s  conftitution. 

The  Aloes  that  comes  to  us  from  our  own  plantations,  is  called  Hepatick, 
from  the  refernblance  it  has  to  the  colour  and  variegations  of  a  Liver.  It 
is  brought  over  in  large  fliells  of  fome  kind  of  Gourd.  That  which  ufually 
goes  by  the  name  of  Barbados  Aloes,  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  very  rank 
frnell,  and  fo  rough  in  its  operation,  that  many  Horfes  have  been  killed  by 
it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  a  milder  fort,  which  goes  by  the  general 
name  of  plantation  Aloes,  which  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  the  Barbados 
Aloes.  This  is  of  a  much  paler  colour,  breaks  more  clean  and  fmooth, 
and  the  powder  more  yellow,  approaching  nearer  to  the  Succotrine,  but 
nothing  near  fo  well  feented,  nor  in  its  effedts  fo  well  adapted  to  attenuate 
and  fweeten  the  blood  ;  but  makes  Horfes  extremely  lick,  and  runs  off  fj 
powerfully  in  the  dung,  that  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  true 
end  of  purging,  are  often  pleafed  to  fee  them  work  in  fo  violent  a  manner. 

This  fort  is  chiefly  ufed  for  purging  Horfes,  being  much  cheaper  than 
the  Succotrine,  which  comes  to  us  from  fome  parts  of  AJla^  wrapt  up  in 
fkins.  And  if  any  one  goes  to  an  Apothecaries  or  Druggifts  to  have  a 
Horfe’s  purge  made  up,  where  Aloes  is  preferibed,  they  feldom  make  it  of 
the  Succotrine,  but  ufe  the  plantation  Aloes,  or  the  coarfe  Barbados  Aloes, 
thefe  being  generally  ufed  for  cattle.  However,  for  Horfrs  of  fmall  value 
that  are  hardy  and  good  feeders,  or  for  thofe  of  ftubborn  conftitutions  that 
cannot  be  eafily  moved  with  mild  purges,  the  clearefl:  and  befl;  of  this  fort 
may  be  ufed  ;  and  many  give  it  wdthout  any  other  preparation  than  work¬ 
ing  an  ounce  before  the  fire,  or  fqueezing  it  in  a  warm  hand  to  make  it 
Into  a  ball,  and  then  dipping  it  in  oil  thrufl;  it  down  without  further  cere¬ 
mony,  in  a  morning  failing.  But  I  fliould  chufe  to  correct  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  -  — . 

Take  the  befl:  plantation  Aloes,  one  ounce ;  frefli  Ginger,  grated,  two  Forms  of 
drams  j  pound  the  Aloes  very  fine,  with  the  grated  Ginger  and  a  kttleP^^S^^ 
Oil  of  Amber,  and  make  it  into  a  ball,  w'ith  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  Horfes. 
and  roll  it  in  Flower  01  Liquorice  Powder. 

Or  this. 

Take  of  the  befl;  plantation  Aloes,  one  Ounce;  Caftile  Soap,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  Ginger,  two  d  ams,  or  a  dram  of  Powder  of  Cloves  ;  m.ike 
it  as  the  other,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Rofes  or  Marfli- 
M  dlovvs.  And  roll  it  up,  as  the  other,  in  Liquorice  Powder. 
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But  the  following,  which  hasfo  much  of  the  Plantation  Aloes  in  Its  ccm- 
pofition,  as  to  ftimulate  the  other,  and  help  its  operation  j  I  have  fometimes 
given  with  good  fuccefs  to  Horfes  of  value,  that  were  of  flrong  conftitutions, 
lid  hard  to  work  upon. 

Take  the  fineft  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce  j  the  heft  Plantation  Aloes, 
and  Cream  of  Tartar,  rub’d  together  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  of 
each  two  drams:  Alfo  frelh  Jallap  in  fine  Powder,  two  drams;  Cloves 
in  Powder,  one  dram,  or  two  drams  of  grated  Ginger;  Syrup  of  Da- 
mafle  Rofes,  fuffi(.ient  to  make  it  into  a  due  confidence;  With  6o  or 
100  drops  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

If  the  Horfe  be  of  a  grofs  conflltutlon,  two  drams,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
Caflile  Soap,  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  which  will 
render  it  more  cleanfing  and  deterfive;  and  more  fafe  and  efficacious  in  car¬ 
rying  off  bad  humors,  and  cleanfing  the  Blood  fom  its  impurities. 

1  might  here  infert  a  variety  of  purges,  made  of  other  purging  ingredients, 
befides  thefe  already  mentioned.  For  the  Materia  Medica,  affords  great 
fiore  of  fuch  things,  as  Scammony,  Gutta  Gamba,  Hermoda'dfils,  Turpeth 
Root,  Rhubarb,  and  many  more,  which  I  imagine  would  both  be  trouble- 
fomc  and  unneceffary,  in  regard  the  Aloeiick  purges,  with  a  proper  Stimu¬ 
lus,  fuch  as  Jallap,  or  with  Calomel,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  will 
anfwer  all  the  ends  of  purging  Horfes,  better  than  any  other.  But  I  Ihould' 
advife  thole  who  give  Calomel,  to  take  care  that  it  be  well  prepared,  and 
when  it  is  either  given  by  itfelf,  or  added  to  a  purge,  the  Horfe  fhould  be 
kept  extremely  warm,  with  warm  water,  and  good  cloaihing,  but  further 
di  e£tions  will  be  laid  down,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  cafes  that  require  it. 

Thosk  Horfes  that  have  a  narrow  fwallow  or  rather,  fhofe  who  take 
Balls  with  a  reluduncy,  may  have  one  of  the  purging  Balls  dilfoived  in  a 
l.ttle  Water-Gruel  or  Ale,  made  juft  milk- warm,  and  will  come  with  a 
great  deal  lefs  trouble  and  charge,  than  infufiens  and  decodtiens  of  Sena,, 
Rhubarb,  or  any  other  of  the  puiging  ingredients  fit  for  this  purpofe,  which 
are  very  well  contrived  for  the  Palates  of  Men,  and  their  particular  c^fes,, 
but  not  lb  very  necdBry  for  Horfes.  Indeed  laxative  draughts  a  e  often 
made  ufe  of  in  fcvtral  of  the  difeafes  of  Horfes’;  but  as  thele  do  not  come" 
d'.rcdlly  under  the  ii  tention  of  purging,  I  fhall  omit  them  altogether  in  this 
place,  becaufe  I  lliall  have  occalion  to  mention  them  hereafter,  in  thofe  cafes 
where  they  arc  the  moft  neceflaiy.  There  will  alfo  be  inferred  feve<al  o  her 
forms  of  purges,  fuited  to  fome  particular  difeafes  that  require  purging, 

which. 
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which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper  places ;  and  therefore,  I  (hall 
only  add  one  or  two  preferiptions  more,  of  a  milder  kind  than  thofe  already 
inlcrted  for  general  ufe,  which  will  do  better  for  Horfes  of  nice  or  weakly 
conftitutions,  than  thofe  that  are  ftronger,  and  be  more  fafe  in  their  effeds, 
of  which  kind  ii  the  following. 

Take  the  finefl:  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Rhubarb  In  Powder,  half  Mild 
an  ounce;  Ginger  grated,  one  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Damafk  Rofes. 

The  Rhuba'b  will  make  this  exceed  the  ufu.il  price  of  a  Purge,  efpecially 
when  that  drug  happens  to  be  fcaice.  But  I  believe  few  Gentlemen  would 
grudge  the  expence,  r.uher  than  run  any  hazard  with  a  very  fine  Horfe,  of 
a  difficult  co'iftitunon,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  very  moderate  feeders,  and 
eafily  fall  off  their  Stomachs  after  briik  exercife,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many 
genteel  and  pleafant  Horfes.  7'hrce  or  four  of  thefe  purges  will  greatly  he’p 
them,  and  make  thtm  grow  both  in  Fleffi  and  Appe.ite,  whereas  the  com¬ 
mon  purges,  would  go  nigh  to  fend  fome  fuch'Horfes  to  the  Dogs. 

The  following  is  alfo  a  very  mild  efficacious  purge,  and  much  cheaper 
than  the  preceedir.g;  it  may  be  given  to  any  conftitution,  and  in  any  flate, 
where  a  Horfe  is  not  diredly  fick.  It  will  purge  fome  Horfes  fufficiently, 
and  prove  a  fafe  and  good  alterative,  to  thofe  that  are  able  to  bear  the  flrong-. 
eft  purges,  and  by  frequent  repetition,  where  time  can  be  allowed  for  it, 
will  often  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  purging  better,^  than  what  is  ufually  done 
with  two  or  thiee  ftrong  purges,  made  of  coaife  rank  ingredients. 

Take  of  the  finefl:  Succotrine  Aloes,  that  break  of  a  Saffron  Colour,  one 
ounce,  and  two  drams;  Myrrh  In  fine  Powder,  haff  an  ounce;  Saffron 
and  fr  fh  Jallap  in  Powder,  of  each  a  dram;  make  it  Into  a  ftiff  Ball, 
wit'i  Syrup  of  Damafk  Rofes,  or  Syrup  of  Marffi-Mallows;  then  add  a 
ffiiall  fpnonful  of  the  redlify’d  Oil  of  Amber,  make  it  into  a  Ball,  and 
roil  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

This  is  one  of  the  fafeft:  and  beft  purges  that  can  be  given  to  a  Horfe, 
and  works  bc.h  by  Dung  and  Urine.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  it  work 
brifkly,  to  fit  a  Horfe  for  prefent  bufinefs,  may  add  a  dram  or  two  mere  of 
Jallap,  with  about  as  much  Ginger  frefti  grated,  as  will  lye  on  a  half  crown 
piece,  b  ,t  I  fhould  ^nly  advife  this  addition,  in  cafe  the  firft  dees  not  pmge 
fufficiently.  The  Jallap  works  as  a  good  ftimulus  or  incenuve,  and  fetches 
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away  a  great  deal  of  watry,  thin,  vifcid  humors,  that  greatly  clog  and  en¬ 
feeble  a  Horfe  in  his  motions,  and  is  very  fafe;  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  clears 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  what  it  finds  fuperfluous  there,  and  by  that 
means  creates  an  appetite,  and  promotes  a  good  digefiion. 

Cautions  I  Oiall  conclude  what  I  have  further  to  fay  on  the  fubjedl  of  purging. 
Purging,  with  fome  general  cautions,  which  I  believe  will  be  found  very  needful, 
and  that  is,  when  a  Horfe  purges  to  excefs,  not  to  exhibit  another,  till  he 
has  recovered  his  appetite  and  flrength,  and  that  he  has  filled  himfelf,  and 
does  not  appear  lank,  which  perhaps  may  not  be,  till  about  eight  or  ten  days 
after  it  was  given.  Some  Horfes  after  purging,  efpecially  with  the  Planta¬ 
tion  Aloes,  do  not  recover  their  Stomachs  to  eat  any  thing  for  feveral  days. 
In  which  cafe,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  a  warm  fiomachick  draught  or  two, 
made  of  Chamomile  Flowers,  frefh  Anifeeds,  and  Saffron,  with  about  half 
an  ounce  of  Diafcordium  difiblved  in  it.  Or  infiead  of  that,  half  an  ounce 
of  Diafcordium,  dififolved  in  a  p’nt  of  warm  Port  Wine.  And  if  notwith- 
fianding  this,  the  purging  fhculd  continue,  the  fame  things  may  be  ufed, 
which  I  have  inferred  in  the  enfuing  part  of  this  Treatife,  for  the  cure  of  a 
fcouring  and  loofnefs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  purge  does  not  work, 
but  caufes  a  Horfe  to  fwell,  and  to  forLke  both  his  food  and  water,  which 
is  fometimes  the  effedl  of  bad  Drugs,  or  from  catching  cold,  the  only  way 
to  remedy  that  fymptcm,  is  by  warm  Diureticks,  for  which  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  Draught.  ^ 

Take  a  pint  of  White  L'ljhon  Wine,  mix  with  it  a  dram  of  Camphor 
diffolv’d  in  a  little  redlify’d  Spirits  of  Wine;  then  add  two  drams  of  Oil 
of  Juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  unredfify’d  Oil  of  Amber, 
with  four  ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Marfia-Maliows,  and  give  it  without 
delay.  Or  the  following  Ball : 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  one  ounce;  inco  porate  it  with  the  Yolk  of  a 
new  laid  Egg.  Then  take  Juniper  Berries,  .nd  frefh  Anifeeds  pound¬ 
ed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  Sperma  Ceti,  and  uni  edtify’d  Oil  of  Amber, 
of  each  two  drams;  make  thefe  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Syrup  of  Marfli-Mallows,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

Either  of  thefe  will  make  a  Horfe  flale  plentifully,  and  at  the  feme 
time  fet  his  pbyfick  a  working,  and  by  that  means  prevent  udden  death, 
which  fometimes  happens  in  fiich  cafes,  from  not  knowing  low  to  remedy 
thole  evils.  Bm  the  bell  way  is  always  to  admiiiifter  good  medicines,  which 
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will  fv-ldcm  be  attendi:d  with  fuch  miferable  effedls,  taking  care  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Horfe  do  not  catch  cold,  which  I  have  known  produce: 
a  fuperpu'^ga’ion,  v’ith  gripes  and  other  diforders.  It  will  be  further  ad- 
vifeable  when  a  Horfe  fwells  ve'y  much  in  phyfick,  not  to  ride  him  till  he 
has  fome  vent,  either  by  dung  or  urine  j  but  to  lead  h'm  gently  in  hand. 

For  any  kind  of  violence  is  extremely  dangerous  when  a  HoiTe  is  fo  much 
blown  up,  as  I  have  feen  in  fome  inftances  where  their  purges  have  not 
worked.  This  (hould  alfo  caution  us  never  to  adminifler  flrong  purges  till  a 
Horfe  has  been  well  prepared  for  them,  by  bleeding  and  an  open  D;et.  For 
when  a  Horf  ’s  Blood  is  vifeid  and  fizy,  and  his  Bowels  full  of  crudities,  , 
flrong  and  coarfe  phyfick  can  never  fail  to  fill  his  V^effels  with  wdnd  and 
vapour,  w'hich  may  be  more  eafily  prevented  than  remedied. 

The  Proper  Method  of  adminiftring  Drinks  and  Balls. 

it  is  in  many  cafes  unnecefTary  and  fometimes  hurtful  to  ad- 
minifler  great  quantities  of  medicines,  as  fome  perfons  do,  from  an 
over-carefulnefs  or  over-fondnefs  of  their  Horfes,  and  often  when  they 
fland  in  no  great  need  of  them  ;  yet  in  feveral  kinds  of  fickneffes  we 
find  Horfes  fo  dangeroufly  bad,  and  their  diilempers  fo  malign,  that  they 
are  not  eafily  conquered,  unlefs  their  Blood  can  be  thoroughly  fated  with 
a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fime  thi  .gs  j  which  however,  is  not  only 
troublef  .me  to  thofe  concerned  with  them,  but  exceeding  difagreeable  to. 
moft  Horfes,  who  hate  to  have  medicines  continually  crammed  down  therr 
throats.  Indeed  fome  Horfes  are  more  pliable  in  this  refpedl  than  others, 
and  will  take  Drinks  and  Balls  with  very  little  trouble,  and  I  have  feen 
feveral  Horfes  learn  to  eat  the  pedtoral  Horfeballs  with  as  much  pleafure 
as  their  common  food  ;  but  the  far  greater  number  have  a  natural  reluc- 
tancy  to  all  fuch  things. 

I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  moffc  Horfes  have  naturally  a  fweet  Horres 
Tooth,  and  take  things  more  willingly  that  are  fweet  and  palatable  than 
things  that  are  bitter  and  of  an  ill  Tafte,  and  therefore  their  medicines,  fomewhat; 
but  cfpecially  their  drinks,  fhould  always  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  as  little 
as  pothble  difagreeable  and  naufeous  j  becaufe  this  always  makes  Horfes 
recoil  and  rtfifl:  all  kinds  of  medicines.  But  the  beft  way  to  remedy  this  evil, 
is  to  make  up  thofe  things  into  balls  that  are  extremely  bitrer  and  naufeous, 
and  Wjfli  them  down  with  fome  proper  drink,  fweetened  with  Honey  or 
Liquorice.  This  Method  I  have  always  found  the  molt  fuccefsful  to  keep 
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Horfes  in  a  right  humour  for  taking  what  medicines  were  necelTify  for 
them. 

Horfeballs  All  the  balls  that  are  adminiflered  to  Horfes,  fhould  be  made  into  an 

coo  large,  oval  fhape  when  they  are  given,  and  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg, 
and  when  the  dofe  happens  to  be  large,  they  may  be  made  into  two. 
They  {hould  be  dipped  in  Oil,  that  they  flip  down  with  the  more  eafe  j 
for  flriving  much  in  thrufting  down  balls  greatly  increafes  a  Horfe’s  antipa¬ 
thy  to  fuch  things,  and  renders  it  troublefome  to  adminifter  medicines  to 
them. 

,  Some  men  by  frequent  ufe  grow  fo  dexterous  in  giving  balls,  that  they 
feldom  mifcarry,  and  without  fatiguing  the  Horfe.  Thefe  are  fuch  as 
generally  begin  young,  while  their  Hands  are  fmall,  and  bring  that  opera¬ 
tion  into  an  eafy  habit.  But  fome  Horfes  have  been  fo  much  tired  with 
awkward  unhandy  perfons,  that  they  come  to  refill  every  thing  that  is 
offered  to  them  in  that  manner  j  others  are  fo  untracflable,  and  fo  fliy  of 
being  handled  about  the  mouth,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  pofiibility  of  giving 
them  balls  without  an  inllrument  of  iron  to  hold  their  Mouths  open.  And 
therefore  this  fhould  always  be  part  of  a  flable  furniture,  where  any  number 
of  Horfes  are  kept.  Every  liable  fliould  alfo  be  provided  with  a  drench¬ 
ing  horn  ;  it  being  necelfiry  to  have  thefe  inllruments  always  in  readinefs 
in  cafe  of  accidents.  The  bell  drench  horns  are  thofe  that  are  fmall  and 
narrow  in  the  mouth,  and  lhaped  like  a  fpoon,  wide  in  the  belly,  and  fuf- 
ficlent  to  contain  half  a  pint,  more  being  unnecelfary  for  one  go  down,  for 
too  large  draughts  arc  apt  to  ftrangle  Horfes,  and  fets  them  into  violent  fits 
of  coughing,  efpecially  when  they  are  fliort  bieathed  and  opprtfled  with 
violent  colds  or  ficknefs. 

In  drenching  Horfes  it  is  ufual  to  draw  up  their  Heads  pretty  high, 
with  a  cord  faflened  round  the  Upper- Jaw,  holding  up  the  Hoife’s  Head 
in  that  poflure  till  the  drink  has  lun  down  into  his  fiomach,  otherwife  it  is 
a[.t  With  his  charrping,  to  return  back  and  run  out  of  his  mouth,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  th-  t-dle  is  any  ways  difagreeabls  to  him.  But  when  a  Horfe 
is  plethorick  and  full  of  Blocd,  when  his  Lungs  are  inflamed,  his  Breath 
fliort,  as  frequently  hippens  in  very  great  colds  and  fevers,  it  then  becomes 
troublefome  to  adminider  drinks  to  him,  and  the  Ltigue  it  gi.es  him  at 
fuch  times  makes  it  alfo  dangerous,  and  I  h.ve  feen  a  great  deal  of  hurt 
done  by  forcing  down  things  inj adicioiifly  beyond  a  HoiL’s  abihty  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  And  therefore  when  Horfes  are  grea  ly  opprefTed  with  violent 
colds,  malignant  fevers,  peripneumoi.ies,  or  any  other  oppreflive  ficknefs 
t]j..t  afildls  the  Lungs  and  Offices  of  Rdpiraticn,  fpeci:.l  care  flaould  be 
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taken  in  adminiftring  their  medicines,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  liquid  and 
given  with  the  horn.  The  beft  way  to  do  this  efFeftiially  snd  without 
hazard,  is  in  the  fird  place,  to  contrive  their  drinks  fo  as  they  may  pafs 
down  with  the  lead:  trouble  and  labour,  and  I  have  always  found  thofe 
the  mcil  agreeable  and  the  leaft  fatiguing  to  Horfes,  that  are  made  by  in- 
fufon  without  the  mixture  of  grofs  powders,  which  tho’  they  are  ufual 
with  mod:  praditioners,  yet  are  apt  to  clam  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  tickle  tlieQ^ofs 
fenfible  Membranes  about  his  palate  and  throat,  and  fet  him  a  draining  powders 
violently  to  cough,  while  his  Lungs  are  duffed  and  full,  and  without  any^aTinb. 
free  and  kindly  difeharge  from  the  Glands ;  which  often  increafes  their 
maladies  to  fach  a  degree,  as  frudrates  all  the  ends  for  which  thefe  are 
given.  Therefore  their  drinks  fhould  not  only  be  as  fee  as  podible  from 
fuch  things  as  may  fet  them  a  draining  violently  to  cough,  while  their 
Lungs  are  fore,  but  ought  to  be  made  fmooth  with  mucilaginous  and  bal- 
famick  ingredients,  and  fometimes,  when  the  cafe  requires  it,  with  oils 
and  unduous  medicines  joined  with  proper  deterdves,  of  which  fufficient 
examples  will  be  given  hereafter,  under  each  particular  malady,  where 
drenches  are  neceffaiily  to  be  adminidered. 

I  fhall  here  mention  other  cautions  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  drench¬ 
ing  Horfes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  needlefs  repetitions  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  dife.ifes  that  require  any  particular  management  in  fuch  things, 
which  fhall  be  referred  to  as  often  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the  more  difficult 
cafes. 

When  a  Florfe  happens  to  be  drenched  only  for  a  flight  cold,  or  other 
flight  diforder,  there  needs  no  great  ceremony  in  the  way  and  manner  of 
doing  it,  only  that  the  Horfe  be  kept  fading  fome  time  before  and  after. 

That  the  ingredients  be  good  of  their  kind,  and  fuited  to  the  didemper. 

That  he  have  warm  maffies,  that  he  be  kept  dry,  and  no  ways  expofed 
to  in:reafe  his  cold.  But  when  a  Horfe  is  inwardly  fore  or  very  much  op-  Cautions 
prefled  with  fi^knefs,  notwithdanding  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  n"(irfng*' 
been  made,  and  cannot  be  moved  wi  hout  great  pain  and  labour ;  in  fiich  drenches 
CTcumdanccs  we  can  never  ufe  him  with  fufficient  tendernefs ;  he  ought  to^orih^ 
be  turned  about  very  caiefully,  and  dand  a  few  minutes  to  red  before  his 
Head  is  raifed  up  for  his  drink,  and  daould  only  have  one  or  two  hornfuls 
at  a  time,  and  then  to  let  his  head  down  for  about  five  minutes,  or  longer, 
that  he  may  recover  his  breath  before  his  Head  is  drawn  up  for  the  fecond 
draught,  and  fo  alfo  for  the  remainder.  After  the  lad  of  his  drink,  he 
daould  be  let  dand  at  lead  ten  minutes  before  he  is  fet  forward  to  his  rack, 
and  then  fhould  not  be  turned  .about  daort  in  his  dall,  as  a  Horfe  that  is 
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well  or  but  flightly  indifpofed,  but  fliould  be  carefully  put  back,  and 
turned  in  the  ftable  or  in  the  yard,  where  he  may  have  fufficient  room  to 
fetch  a  compafs,  that  he  may  not  be  any  ways  put  in  pain,  or  otherwife  en¬ 
dangered  b_y  a  fudden  twilling  of  his  Body.  This  method  I  have  always 
followed  with  good  fuccefs,  in  drenching  Horfes  under  the  worfl:  kind  of 
maladies,  and  have  caufed  them  to  have  fcveral  draughts  given  them  in  a 
day,  without  the  lead:  inconveniency,  when  their  diftempers  required  them 
to  be  often  repeated,  and  have  had  them  frequently  fed  with  a  horn  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  they  have  recovered  fo  much  ftrength  and  appetite  as 
to  feed  themfelves. 

Concerning  Glysters  and  the  Manner  of  giving  them. 

ers  are  often  neceffary  for  Horfes  in  various  diforders,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  different  kinds,  viz.  laxative  and  emollient,  purga¬ 
tive  and  reftringent. 

Emollient  Glyders  are  thofe  made  of  the  decodlions  of  the  emol¬ 
lient  Herbs,  as  of  Mallows,  Mardi-Mallows,  the  herb  Mercury,  Pellitory, 
Chamomile  Flowers,  and  fuch  like,  which  relax  the  Guts,  and  foften  the 
Excrements  when  they  are  hard  and  dry  ;  and  when  to  thefe  are  added  an 
ounce  of  fweet  Fennel  Seed,  or  of  Bay  Berries  bruifed,  they  make  the 
Giyder  Decodlion ;  and  to  make  it  laxative,  oil  and  treacle,  or  courfe  fugar, 
may  be  didblved  in  the  drained  decodlion,  while  it  is  warm,  and  it  will 
open  a  Horfe’s  Belly,  and  give  him  eafe,  by  difcharging  the  excrements 
and  other  contents  of  his  Bowels  without  pain  or  griping. 

Purging  Glyders  are  compounded  of  the  fame  purging  ingredients,  of 
which  the  various  kinds  of  purges  are  made,  added  to  the  decodtions  of  the 
emollient  ingredients,  or  for  want  of  thefe,  to  two  or  three  quarts  of  fat 
broth.  The  propered  purgatives  for  Glyders,  are  S>ena  Colhquintida^  or 
Bitter  Apple,  Jallap,  Lenitive  Eledluary,  Carrocojlinum^  or  Syrup  of  Buck- 
ihcrn,  with  a  handful  of  common  Salt  for  a  dimulus,  when  a  fpeedy  and 
immediate  difcharge  is  required. 

Restringent  Glyders  are  intended  to  dop  violent  loofneffes;  they  are 
leldom  ufed,  or  indeed  but  litde  underdood  by  the  Pradlitioners  in  Farriery, 
but  I  have  found  them  often  efficacious,  when  no  internals  by  the  Mouth 
would  avail,  fuch  as  decodtions  of  Oak  Bark,  Pomegranate  Bark,  Balaudines, 
Red  Rofes,  Dyeis  Galls,  and  fuch  like,  with  Diajcordium  Miihridate^  or 
Veiiice  breads  dilfolved  in  themj  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  fourth 
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kind,  which  may  be  termed  nutrative,  and  are  of  great  benefit  in  fome  con- 
vulfive  cafes,  where  the  Jaws  are  fet  fo  clofe,  that  nothing  can  be  tranfmit- 
ted  into  the  Stomach,  or  where  the  palfiges  of  the  Throat  and  Gullet  are 
fweird  and  inflam’d,  which  fometimes  is  fo  violent,  that  a  Horfe  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  flarved  or  flrangled,  unlefs  nourilhment  can  be  convey’d  foirte 
other  way  than  by  the  Mouth.  But  I  fliall  only  here  infert  one  Angle  Form 
of  each  kind,  becaufe  the  proper  ufe  of  Glyfters  will  be  more  particularly 
fhewn,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  feveral  maladies  that  require  fuch  helps. 

An  Emollient  or  Laxative  Glyfler. 

Take  Mallows,  Marfh-Mallows,  Pellitory  the  Herb,  Mercury,  and  Cha> 
momile,  or  fuch  of  them  as  can  be  got,  of  each  a  large  handful;  Bay 
Berries,  and  Sweet  Fennel  Seeds  bruifed,  of  each  an  ounce;  boil  in  a 
gallon  of  Water  to  three  quarts,  pour  off  the  decodion  into  a  Pan,  and 
diffolve  in  it  half  a  pound  of  Treacle,  and  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil;  to 
make  it  laxative,  add  four  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eleduary,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  or  common  purging  Salts. 

A  Purging  Glyfter. 

Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  the  Emollient  Herbs,  as  direded  in  the 
preceeding;  Sena,  an  ounce;  Bitter  Apple,  half  an  ounce;  Bay  Berries, 
and  Anifeeds  bruifed,  of  each  an  handful;  Salt  of  Tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
let  thefe  be  boil’d  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  three  quarts  of  Water,  then 
pour  off  thedecodion,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add  four  ounces  of  Syrup 
of  Buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil. 

This  will  purge  a  Horfe  pretty  brifkly,  and  may  be  given  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  when  an  immediate  difcharge  is  wanting,  efpecially  in  fome  fympto- 
matick  Fevers,  in  inflammations  and  forenefs  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  difor- 
ders,  which  require  fpeedy  lelief. 

m- 

A  Reflringent  Glyfter  to  flop  a  Superpurgation,  or  any  other  kind  of  Loof- 

nefs. 

Take  Pomegranate  Bark,  or  Oak  Bark,  of  either  of  thefe  two  ounces; 
Red  Rofe  Leaves  green  or  dry,  a  handful;  Bulauflines,  'viz.  the  Flow'- 
ers  of  the  Wild  Pomegranate,  half  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts  of 
Water,  till  one  is  near  confumed;  pour  it  off  from  the  ingredients,  and 
dilfolve  in  the  decodion  four  ounces  of  Diafcordium. 
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This  will  anfwer  in  all  common  cafes  where  reflringents  are  necelTary; 
what  other  helps  are  wanting,  will  be  fhewn  when  I  come  to  treat  of  a  Lax 
and  Scouring. 

Nutritive  Glyfters,  or  the  conveying  food  by  a  pipe  into  the  Funda¬ 
ment,  may  confift  of  Broths  made  of  Sheeps  Heads,  Sheeps  Trotters,  or  any 
other  kind  of  meat  that  is  not  too  fat,  Milk  Potage,  or  Rice  Milk  {train’d, 
or  any  other  thing,  whereby  a  Horfc  may  receive  nourifhment  in  any  great 
extremity,  when  nothing  can  be  convey’d  by  the  Mouth.  Thefe  are  fome- 
t’mes  very  neceflary,  and  orefcrve  Horfes  from  ftarvingj  but  ought  not  to 
conlift  of  any  thing  that  is  too  fat  and  loofening,  otherwife  they  may  eafily 
fruftrate  the  end  for  which  they  are  given.  They  fhould  alfo  be  but  fmall 
in  quantity,  not  exceeding  a  quart,  or  three  pints  at  a  time,  but  fliould  be 
often  repeated. 

The  like  caution  is  no  lefs  neceflary  in  adminiftring  reflringent  Glyfters, 
which  ought  to  be  but  fmall  in  quantity,  and  have  nothing  in  their  compo- 
fltion  that  is  undluous  or  oily,  for  that  would  alfo  defeat  the  end  for  which 
they  are  given,  and  the  longer  they  lye  in  the  Bowels  before  they  come 
away,  the  more  eflicacious  they  always  prove  in  flopping  loofnefles;  and  I 
have  often  known  Horfes  retain  them  twenty-four  Hours  without  voiding 
any  thing,  and  when  they  have  dung’d,  it  has  come  away  natural  and  of  a 
good  confiflence. 

Camions  In  regard  of  laxative  and  purging  Glyflers,  there  is  no  need  of  any  great 
iiiftrfng'*  refl;ii(5tion  as  to  the  quantity,  which  may  be  given  to  two  or  three  quarts  in 
G'yilers.  fome  cafcs,  where  the  Balls  of  Dung  are  black,  and  hardened  in  the  Purfes 
of  the  Colon.  But  I  would  advife  the  Pradtitioner,  never  to  be  over  liberal 
of  his  purging  ingredients,  even  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  purging  is  intended, 
'  •  efpccially  with  follutions  of  coarfe  Aloes,  which  I  have  obferved  to  work 
and  gripe  Horfes  to  a  very  great  degree,  even  fo  as  to  excite  fcverifh,  and 
fometimes  convulfive  fymptoms,  and  by  that  means,  have  added  flrength  to 
the  diftemper,  which  they  were  intended  to  abate*  and  I  have  oiten  re- 
maik’d,  the  quantity  of  the  purgatives  given  in  Horfes  Glyflers,  fhould  not 
be  fo  large  in  proportion  as  thofe  given  to  Men,  becaufe  of  the  horizontal 
pofiiion  of  their  Bodies,  which  makes  them  fuddenly  draw  up  into  the  fmall 
Gats,  where  they  fometimes  caufe  a  moft  violent  irritation,  and  it  is  difficu't 
to  manage  Horfes,  when  any  untowardly  fymproms  are  caufed  thereby 
and  therefore  it  is  always  the  fafcfl  way  with  Hories,  to  inercafe  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Oils,  and  o;her  laxatives,  even  where  purging  is  neceflary,  rather  than 
make  too  bold  with  medicines  that  are  very  pungent  and  flimulating,  as  all 
the  flronger  purgatives  generally  are;  befides,  that  the  poiition  of  a  Horfe’s 
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Guts  difpofes  them  to  breed  flime  and  vTcid  matter,  in  almofl;  all  their  dif- 
orders,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  more  fafely  loofened  and  brought ’away  by 
emollients,  and  laxatives,  than  by  things  that  are  more  purgative,  of  which 
I  have  liad  frequent  experience. 

It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  in  adminiftring  Glyfters  of  all  kinds,  that  Horfe^ 
the  Horfe  Ihould  fiift  be  rak’d  by  a  perfon  that  has  a  fmall  Hand,  to  fetch  rak’d  be- 
cut  the  Dung  that  lyes  in  the  llreight  Gut.  The  Hand  (hould  be  oil’d, 
that  it  may  pafs  into  the  Fundament  the  more  ealily,  without  hurting  the 
Horfe,  which  will  difpofe  him  to  receive  the  Pipe  the  more  willingly.  The 
Glyfter  ftiould  be  but  milk  warm,  for  if  it  is  more  than  that,  it  will  be  apt 
to  fetid,  and  make  him  throw  it  out  immediately  wi  hout  any  effedl.  The 
Farrier  or  Groom,  ftiould  be  provided  with  a  Pipe  made  of  Box  Lignum 
VttcB^  or  any  other  wood  that  turns  finooth  and  with  a  polifh.  It  (hould  at  The  Size 
leaft  be  fourteen  inches  long,  an  inch  thick  at  the  node,  and  an  inch  and  a  of 
half  at  the  other  end  where  the  bag  is  faftned,  and  the  mouth  turn’d  into^T®- 
a  fmooth  oval  with  little  holes,  in  the  fame  fafhion  with  thofe  ufed  by  the 
Apothecaries,  thefe  being  preferable  to  arty  kind  of  fyringe,  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  fyringe  pipes  are  generally  both  too  fmall,  and  too  (hort,  but  be^ 
caufe  the  fyringe  throws  in  the  Glyher  with  fo  much  force,  that  it  furprifes 
a  Horfe,  and  makes  him  fling  it  out  as  faft  as  it  goes  inj  whereas  when  a  a  Pipe 
pipe  of  a  convenient  fize  and  length  is  made  ufe  of,  the  liquor  of  the  Glyfter 
being  prefled  gently  from  the  bag,  gives  him  no  furprize  or  uneafinefs,  fo  to  a 
that  there  is  feldom  need  of  doing  any  more  in  this  operation,  than  to  hold 
his  Tail  down  a  minute  or  two  with  ones  hand,  after  which  he  will  retain 
it  till  he  has  motions  to  dung;  and  fom.etimes  Horfes  will  dung  two  or  three 
times  with  mild  Glyfters  rightly  given,  before  they  th'ow  them  intirely  out. 

And  fome  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the  Body,  elpecially  thofe  of  the 
emollient  k'md,  and  do  great  fcrvice  by  coohng  and  relaxing  the  Bowels, 
and  incorporate  fo  with  the  Dung,  that  they  cannot  eaflly  be  diftinguKhed 
from  the  other  contents  of  the  Guts, 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes  and  their  Cure. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head. 

IN  treating  the  difeafes  of  the  Head,  we  are  to  diflinguifli  between 
thofe  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Head  alone,  and  thofe  that  are  only  the 
concomitants  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  frequently  affedl  the  Head 
in  as  fenfible  a  manner  as  the  other,  tho’  not  always  fo  dangerous  in 
their  confequences. 

I  thall  pafs  over  the  enumeration  made  in  books  of  F'arriery,  and  their 
conceits  concerning  the  difeafes  of  the  Head,  which  are  generally  full  of 
blunders  and  miftakes,  and  confine  myfelf  altogether  to  what  I  have  found 
from  experience  in  various  inftances  5  wherein  I  may  poffibly  give  fome 
fatisfaftion  to  thofe  who  have  had  any  competent  knowledge  of  Horfes, 
and  have  been  inquifitive  to  find  out  their  diftempers. 

Our  Farriers  generally  include  all  diftempers  of  the  Head  under  two 
denominations,  ‘uiz.  the  Staggers  and  Convulsions,  which  indeed  are 
fuch  as  afted;  the  Head,  but  in  Horfes,  for  the  moft  part,  arife  from  parts  fi- 
tuated  at  a  great  diftance  from  it.  But  thefe  are  general  and  imperfed 
terms,  which  few  or  none  of  our  praditioners  rightly  underftand,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  exped  they  fliould  often  fucceed  in  fuch  difficult 
cafes. 

Whence  Th E  dIfeafes  of  the  Head  are  properly  fuch  as  have  their  origin  and 
immediate  caufe  from  the  Head,  of  which  kind  are  all  thofe  that  proceed 
Head  pro-  from  extravafated  matter  difeharged  out  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  or  Lymphas- 
duds,  either  upon  the  Membranes  that  invelope  and  cover  the  Brain,  or 
into  its  Sinus’s  or  Ventricles,  whether  this  be  the  effed  of  wounds  or  con- 
cuftions,  or  proceed  from  any  other  caufe  whereby  the  veffels  of  the  Brain 
may  be  ruptured  and  broke.  Sometimes  the  Membranes  themfelves  are 
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indurated  and  grow  preternaturally  hard,  and  diftended  by  long  continued 
obftrudlions,  fo  as  to  prefs  upon  the  tender  fubftance  of  the  Brain  or  Cere- 
bellum  ;  but  this  may  alfo  be  owing  to  fome  previous  accident  or  diftemper, 
and  in  fome  old  animals  thefe  Membranes  have  been  found  olTify’d  and 
turned  bony,  all  which  things  miift  caufe  great  diforders  in  the  Head. 
Sometimes  thefe  diforders  proceed  from  a  faulty  Blood,  when  it  happens 
to  be  vifcid  and  fluggifh,  or  when  it  is  of  unequal  mixture,  fo  as  to  abound 
with  particles  too  grofs  to  go  along  in  the  courfe  ot  circulation,  but  are 
apt  to  flagnate  in  the  Plexus  Choroides,  and  other  fmall  veffels  of  the  Brain, 
fo  as  to  prefs  upon  the  origin  of  the  Nerves. 

But  laftly,  diforders  of  the  Head  are  many  times  owing  to  a  plethora, 

•viz.  an  over  great  quantity  of  Blood,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  Horfes  that 
are  fed  high,  and  have  neither  had  fufficient  exercife  nor  other  proper  means 
ufed  to  preferve  their  Blood  and  Juices  in  a  due  temperament.  From  thefe 
and  fuch  like  caufes  proceed  moft  of  the  didempers  peculiar  to  the  Head, 
fuch  as  Apoplexies^  Vertigoes,  Lethargies,  Epilepjies,  paralitick  diforders, 
and  all  others  where  the  Nerves  are  affe(5ted  fo  as  to  produce  fymptoms 
that  impede  fenfe  and  motion,  which  I  fliall  take  in  their  order,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceeds  to  thofe  diforders  of  the  Head  that  arife  from  the  Difiiem- 
perature  of  other  parts,  of  which  I  fhall  produce  feveral  inftances  from 
pradlice,  as  the  readied  way  to  give  a  true  notion  of  thofe  didempers  in 
Horfes,  which  ufually  go  under  the  name  of  Staggers  and  Convulfions. 

Of  an  Apoplexy. 

T  N  an  Apoplexy  a  Horfe  drops  down  fuddenly  without  fenfe  or  motion, 
only  a  working  at  his  Flanks,  proceeding  from  the  motion  of  the  Heart 
and  Lungs,  which  never  ceafes  while  any  fpark  of  life  remains. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are  drowfinefs,  watry  moid  Eyes,  fomewhatThe  figns 
full  and  inflamed,  a  difpodtion  to  reel,  feeblenefs,  a  bad  appetite,  and  al- 
moft  a  continual  hanging  of  the  Head,  or  reding  it  in  his  manger,  fome- 
times  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung  or  urine. 

When  the  Apoplexy  proceeds  from  water  collected  in  the  Sinufes  and  Ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  Brain,  the  Horfe  has  generally  befides  all  thefe  foregoing 
fymptoms  a  difpofition  to  rear  up,  and  is  apt  to  fall  back  when  any  one 
goes  to  handle  him  about  his  Head.  The  reafon  of  his  falling  backwards 

feems  to  be  obvious,  becaufe  when  the  Head  is  raifed  with  his  mouth  up- 

•  * 

wards,  the,  water  in  the  Ventricles  caufes  a  weight  and  prelfure  upon  the 
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Cerebellum  and  origin  of  the  Nerves,  fo  as  may  deprive  a  Hoife  of  fenfe 
a  id  motion  at  once  f  this  is  a  cafe  I  have  often  feen,  but  does  not 
prove  fuddenly  mortal.  Young  Horfes  are  mofl:  fuhjed:  to  it,  and,  with 
proper  helps  and  good  ufage,  fometimes  get  over  It.  But  when  the  Apo¬ 
plexy  proceeds  from  wounds  or  blows  on  the  Head,  or  from  any  other 
caule  producing  ruptures  in  the  Blood- Veffe Is,  or  from  matter  colIe<fled  in 
the  Brain  or  its  Membranes  j  or  if  any  part  of  the  Brain  or  its  Membranes 
be  indurated  and  grown  callous  by  long  continuance,  we  ihall  not  only 
fee  mod.  of  the  fymptoms  already  deferibed,  but  the  Horfe  will  be  frantick 
by  hts,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to  dart  and  fly  into  motion  at  every 
thing  that  comes  near  him.  Thefe  cafes  are  extreme  dangerous,  and  feldom 
admit  of  a  perfedl  recovery.  But  when  Florfes  fall  down  fuddenly  and 
work  vio’ently  at  their  Flanks,  without  any  ability  to  rife  even  after  plen¬ 
tiful  bleeding,  fuch  Horfes  feldom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  drike  the  Veins  In  feveral  parts 
at  once,  to  raife  up  the  Horfe’s  Head  and  Shoulders,  proping  them  with 
plenty  of  Straw,  and  if  he  furvive  the  fit,  to  cut  feveral  Rowels ;  tho’  in 
cafe  of  luptuied  Vcdels,  or  if  any  kind  of  extraneous  matter  be  lodged  on 
the  Brain  or  iis  Membranes,  all  thefe  helps  will  be  of  little  fervice. 

But  if  the  Apopleclick  Fit  happens  to  be  only  the  effecd  of  a  Plethora 
or  fulnefs  of  Blood,  from  high  feeding  and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  or 
if  it  be  the  effed:  of  a  fizy  Blood,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  many  young 
Flurlcs  th.it  have  been  fed  for  fale,  or  from  catching  cold  while  the  Blood 
is  in  this  date  j  tlio’  a  Horfe  in  thefe  circumdances  may  reel  and  dagger, 
and  fometimes  fall  down  fuddenly,  yet  the  cure  will  admit  of  no  great 
difficulty. 

First  of  all  bleed  plentifully,  and  keep  the  Horfe  for  fome  time  to  an 
opening  diet  of  fcalded  bran,  and  fometimes  fcalded  barley,  lefTening  the 
quantity  of  his  hay.  After  two  days  repeat  the  bleeding,  but  in  a  fmaller 
meafure.  If  the  Horfe  has  a  cold  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  pedoral 
drinks,  fuch  as  are  preferibed  for  colds,  but  if  no  fymptoms  of  a  cold  ap¬ 
pear,  it  will  be  neceffary,  after  bleeding  and  a  fpare  diet,  to  give  him  two 
or  three  Aloetick  Purges,  not  only  to  remove  the  Plethora  and  fulnefs,  but 
to  attenuate  and  thin  his  Blood,  for  wh'ch  I  would  recommend  the 
following. 

Take  of  the  fined  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  ;  frefh  Jal- 
lap,  two  drams  j  Salt  of  Tartar,  three  di  ams  ;  Native  Cinabar,  or  the 
Cinabar  of  Antimony,  half  an  our.ee  j  make  it  into  a  ball,  wiLh  a 
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fufficlent  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Rofes  or  Marfli-Mallows  j  adding  20 
or  30  drops  of  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeedsj  and  make  it  into  a  ball, 
rolling  it  in  Liquorice  Powder,  to  be  given  with  the  ufual  precautions.  - 

The  purge  may  be  made  Wronger  or  weaker  by  adding  or  dimInKhing 
the  Jallap.  Let  this  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  the  Horfe  will 
probably  recover  without  a  relapfe.  Powder  of  Antimony  or  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  the  Liver,  or  Crocus  Metallorum^  or  its  Cinabar,  or  the  Native 
Cinabar  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Gum  Guiacum,  may  be  alfo  given  in 
ounce  dofes,  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  mend  his  Blood  and  take  off  its 
fizinefs ;  and  exercife,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  as  foon  as  the  Horfe 
is  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a  Horfe  drops  down  fuddenly  with  hard  riding,  or  violent  driv¬ 
ing;  this  is  a  cafe  that  in  many  refpeds  refembles  an  Apoplexy,  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  Head  are  affedled  as  in  an  Apoplexy;  but  as  this  proceeds  only 
from  the  extraordinary  rarefaction  of  the  Blood,  and  its  rapid  motion, 
whereby  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  Brain,  Heart  and  Lungs,  are  extremely  dif- 
tended,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  univerfal  prelTure  on  the  Origins  of  the  Nerves, 
that  rife  from  the  Cerebellum^  and  Medulla  Oblongata'^  the  Horfe  by  this 
means  loofes  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and  generally  falls  fuddenly,  efpecially 
upon  any  fudden  flop,  becaufe  when  the  bodily  motion  ceafes,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  is  not  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its  influx 
from  the  Arteries,  which  foon  produces  a  fuffocaticn,  and  a  falling  down 
without  fenfe  or  motion.  Inflances  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  very  hot  weather,  when  the  external  heat  adds  greatly  to  the  Blood’s 
motion  and  rarefadlion.  But  as  we  fuppofe,  in  this  cafe,  little  or  no  fault  in 
the  Blood,  but  perhaps  a  Fletlora^  or  weaknefs  in  the  Vefll-ls,  the  quickefl: 
and  readied:  remedy  is  bleeding  plentifully;  and  iinlefs  the  Horfe  die  with 
the  violence  of  the  fall,  which  fometimes  happens,  or  by  burfling  the  fmall 
Veffels  of  the  Brain  or  Lungs,  or  happens  to  have  Polipufes  in  the  Heart, 
or  principal  Veins,  he  will  foon  rife  of  himfelf,  or  without  much  help,  and 
may  be  preferved  from  fuch  accidents  in  time  to  come,  with  better  ufage. 

But  when  fuch  fudden  diforders  proceed  from  defeats  in  the  Blood  and 
Nerves,  the  Horfe  may  be  treated  as  in  other  diforders  of  the  Head. 
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Of  the  Lethargy,  or  Sleeping  Evil. 


What 
Horfes 
are  the 
moft  fub- 
jedl  to  Le¬ 
thargies. 


The 

Signs  of  a 
Lethargy. 


The  good 
and  bad 
Signs 
di/tin - 
guifhed. 


QOme TIMES  Horfes  are  feiz’d  with  fleepinefs  in  very  great  colds,  efpecially 
thofe  colds  that  have  fome  degree  of  malignity  in  them  j  but  this  fymp- 
tom  generally  wears  off  as  the  diftemper  abates.  But  a  true  Lethargy  fel- 
dom  happens,  unlefs  to  Horfes  that  are  old,  or  growing  old,  and  to  fuch 
efpecially,  that  have  been  work’d  beyond  their  ftrength  and  keeping.  I 
have  known  many  Horfes  feiz’d  with  lethatgick  diforders  after  very  hard 
labour,  when  there  has  not  been  fufficient  time  allowed  for  food  and  reft^ 
by  which  nature  has  receiv’d  fuch  a  fhock,  that  fome  have  dy’d,  notwith- 
flanding  all  manner  of  proper  applications  have  been  made  to  recover  them. 
Others  have  recovered  with  much  pains  and  labour,  and  fome  of  thofe  that 
have  recovered,  were  not  afterwards  able  to  go  through  any  very  great  fa¬ 
tigue. 

When  a  Horfe  falls  into  a  Lethargy,  or  grows  lethargick,  he  generally 
refls  his  Head  with  his  Mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  Pole  often  reclined  to 
one  fide,  which  denotes  a  very  great  weight,  flupor,  and  infenfibility.  As 
there  is  feldom  any  great  pain,  or  inward  ficknefs,  he  will  fhew  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  eat,  but  for  the  mofi;  part  falls  afleep  with  his  Hay,  Bran,  Oat?,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  given  him  in  his  Mouth,  and  feldom  chews  but  fwallows  it 
dow'n,  but  when  he  is  jog’d  and  rous’d,  and  unlefs  when  his  Head  is  kept 
moving,  he  prefently  drops  into  deep  again;  and  if  a  Horfe  continues  any 
time  in  this  date,  he  falls  into  an  atrophy,  and  univerfil  decay,  efpecially  if 
his  Lungs,  Liver,  or  any  other  of  his  principal  Vifcera  be  faulty,  or  if  he  has 
received  any  hurt  in  his  Head. 

A  Lethargy  in  a  Horfe  may  be  cured,  If  he  is  not  very  old  and  paft  his 
vigor.  It  is  always  a  good  fign  if  a  Horfe  has  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  in 
fome  meafure  retains  his  Smell  and  Tafle,  fo  far  as  to  eat  up  a  mafli  with  a 
good  gufi,  and  without  dofing  over  it,  tho’  he  eats  but  little  hay,  and  at  the 
fame  time  drinks  pretty  freely  without  flabbering,  and  if  he  lyes  down  and 
rifes  up  carefully,  tho’  it  be  but  feldom.  But  if  a  lethargick  Horfe  does  not 
lye  down,  if  he  is  altogether  fiupid  and  carelefs,  and  never  takes  notice  of 
any  thing  that  comes  near  him;  if  he  dungs  and  dales  feldom,  and  even 
while  he  deeps  and  dofes,.  it  it  always  a  bad  fign.  If  he  runs  at  the  Nofe  a 
thick  white  matter,  it  may  relieve  him,  but  if  a  vifcid  gleet  that  dicks  to  his 
Nodrils  like  glue,  and  if  this  increafes,  and  turns  to  a  profufe  running  of 
ropy,  redifh  or  greenidi  matter,  with  an  increafe  of  his  Lethargy,  it  is  an 
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Infallible  fign  of  a  great  decay  of  nature,  and  as  the  name  of  this  didemper 
imports,  will  prove  deadly. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  the  Horfe  be  young,  and  has  fallen  into  this  diftemper,  The  Cure, 
either  upon  catching  cold  in  fome  damp  place,  or  has  fuffercd  from  any 
hard  ufage,  there  may  be  great  hopes  of  his  recovery,  becaufe  the  difeafe  in 
this  cafe,  is  in  fome  meafure  fymptomatical,  and  the  right  way  is  to  begin 
with  bleeding,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity,  for  lethargick  Horfes  are  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  the  lofs  of  Blood,  unlefs  they  be  young  and  lufty.  After 
bleeding  give  the  following  drink,  which  confifts  both  of  pedlorals  and  ce- 
phalicks,  for  in  fome  lethargick  diforders,  the  Lungs  are  much  affedled,  to 
which  regard  muft  be  had  in  all  the  applications  that  are  made. 

Take  Pennyroyal,  Coltsfoot,  and  Chamomile  Flowers,  of  each  a  hand¬ 
ful;  Rue,  and  HylTop,  of  each  half  a  handful;  Liquorice  Root  fliced, 
an  ounce;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  Water,  in  a  deep  pan  clofe 
covered,  and  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold,  pour  it  off  into  another 
veffel. 

At  the  fime  time  make  the  following  Tindlure. 

Take  Alfa  Foetida,  and  the  bell  Rufila  Caflor,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 

Saffron  one  dram;  cut  the  Affa  Foetida  and  Caflor  into  bits,  and  flared 
the  Saffron,  then  tye  them  in  a  Rag,  and  let  them  fleep  all  night  in  a 
pint  of  flrong  Mountain  Wine,  or  in  the  fame  quantity  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  and  Water,  about  three  parts  Water  to  one  of  the  Spirits. 

In  the  morning  give  a  pint  of  the  firfl  infufion,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  this  tindlurc.  The  fame  quantity  in  the  afternoon,  and  fo  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing,  fqueezing  the  rag  with  the  Cajion  and  Jfja  Fcetida,  in  each  dofe 
leaving  it  always  to  foak  in  the  tindlure,  till  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  it  again^ 
and  that  no  tafle  or  colour  remains  in  it.  The  firfl  three  or  four  days  let 
the  Horfe  have  Glyflers,  for  in  all  flupifying  diflempers,  florfes  are  apt  to 
be  cofllve.  Emollient  Glyflers  are  the  befl,  made  of  fat  Broth,  or  a  few  Mal¬ 
lows,  and  Mai  fh-Mallows,  boil’d  in  Water  or  Milk,  which  is  better,  with 
an  ounce  of  fweet  Fennel  Seeds,  adding  half  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  common  Treacle,  to  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  the  De- 
codlion. 

After  thefe  things  have  been  comply’d  with,  and  that  the  fleepinefs 
wears  off,  and  the  Horfe  begins  to  move  with  fpirit  and  vigor,  give  him 
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one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning  fading,  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 

Take  CInabar  of  Antimony,  or  Native  Cinabar  and  Alfa  Foetida,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  powder  of  Caftor,  two  drams;  beat  this  mafs  into  a  ball 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

After  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that  the  Horfe  comes  to  feed  heartily, 
two  or  three  mild  purges  may  be  proper,  juft  fuch  as  will  thoroughly  open 
his  Body,  and  help  to  attenuate  his  Blood,  as  the  following. 

Take  Diapente,  half  an  ounce;  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Cinabar  of 
Antimony,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each  two  drams;  make  it  into  a  ball 
with  Syrup  of  Damalk  Rofes,  adding  thirty  drops  of  chymical  Oil  of 
Anifeeds,  or  a  fpoonful  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

This  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precautions.  It  will  work  partly  by 
Dung  and  partly  by  Urine,  &c.  and  with  little  or  no  griping,  and  render 
the  cure  more  perfect. 

It  is  ufual  in  lethargick  diftempers,  and  all  other  diforders  of  the  Head, 
to  open  the  Skin  of  the  Forehead,  and  to  put  a  piece  of  fome  bulbous  root 
into  the  orrifice,  and  to  cut  feveral  other  ifliies  in  the  Neck,  the  Breaft,  the 
Belly,  and  the  Thighs,  but  thefe  are  often  hurtful  in  Lethargies,  efpecially 
when  the  diftemper  is  attended  with  decay  and  weaknefs;  and  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  feveral  times  cured  Lethargies  in 
Horfes  that  were  not  very  old,  without  any  rowels  or  other  iffues,  by  the 
method  above  preferib’d,  and  inftead  of  large  evacuations,  or  allowing  any 
thing  to  leften  the  quantity  of  the  Blood,  have  indulged  them  in  pretty  libe¬ 
ral  feeding,  divided  in  fmall  portions,  and  exhibited  at  proper  intervals.. 

Of  the  Epilepsy. 

^^HE  Epilepfy,  is  that  didemper  which  In  the  human  Body  goes  more 
peculiarly  under  the  name  of  Convulfions.  It  fometimes  fiezes  perio- 
'  dically,  but  often  at  uncertain  times,  and  for  the  moft  part  fuddenly,  with 
little  or  no  previous  fymptoms,  tho’  in  Man  there  is  generally  preceding 
the  fit,  exceflive  pain  in  the  Head,  drowfinefs,  ftupidity,  lofs  of  memory, 
&c,  which  cannot  be  fo  clearly  diftinguiftied  in  the  brute  creatures. 
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The  common  people  call  this  diftemper  the  falling  ficknefs,  or  falling 
evil,  when  it  fiezes  fuddenly  and  univerfally,  that  the  perfon  falls  down  in 
the  fit,  but  is  called  a  particular  convulfion,  when  a  part  or  member  of  the 
Body  only  is  affedled.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  particular  convuU 
lions,  do  not  always  proceed  originally  from  the  Head,  but  from  pain  and 
weaknefs  in  fome  member,  by  which  the  Mufcular  Fibres  are  either  con- 
tradled  or  become  immoveable. 

When  the  Convulfion  is  univerfal,  it  generally  proceeds  from  all  the  fame 
caufes  that  produce  Vertigoes,  Apoplexies,  and  Lethargies,  to  all  which  it  ^ 
has  a  near  affinity  j  and  in  Horfes,  I  am  apt  to  think  epileptick  diforders 
often  owing  to  blows  on  the  Head,  or  hard  llraining,  efpecially  when  the  Diforders 
Horfe  has  not  been  hardened  and  prepared  for  labour,  either  of  which  may  g^pggffjy 
hurt  the  Brain,  or  its  Membranes.  And  fometimes  Epilepfies  proceed  from  in  Horfes, 
a  Plethora^  or  fulnefs  of  Blood,  when  it  is  grofs  and  fizy,  which  however,  is 
not  fo  dangerous  as  the  Convulfions  that  arife  from  the  above  recited  caufes* 

But  when  Convulfions  happen  to  old  Horfes,  they  generally  prove  incurable* 
becaufe  nature  being  languid,  gives  but  little  affiftance  to  the  operation  cT 
medicines,  or  any  other  helps  made  ufe  of  for  their  recovery. 

I  have  feen  Horfes  liezed  with  epileptick  diforders,  but  were  midaken  by 
the  Farriers  for  the  gripes  j  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  perfons  fo  meanly  edu- 
•  cated  as  they  generally  are,  make  fuch  miflakes,  in  regard  Horfes  are  often 
convuls’d  in  the  gripes  when  the  pain  is  violent,  efpecially  in  that  fort  they 
call  the  twilling  of  the  Guts,  which  is  not  what  people  generally  imagine  it 
to  be,  but  an  inflammation  of  the  Guts,  which  fometimes  ends  in  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  Convulfions  are  only  fymptomatical,  and  tho’  they  are 
often  violent,  yet  afiedl  a  Horfe  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe  of  the 
epileptick  kind. 

In  all  kinds  of  Gripes,  whether  they  proceed  from  diforders  of  the  Guts,  HowEpi- 
or  retention  of  the  Urine,  a  Horfe  is  often  up  and  down,  rolls  and  tumbles,  Dabrders 
and  when  he  goes  to  lye  down,  generally  makes  feveral  motions,  with  great  diftin- 
feeming  carefulnefs,  which  fhews  the  fenfe  he  has  of  his  pain,  and  if  he  lyes  from^fhe 
flretched  out  at  any  time,  it  is  generally  but  for  a  fhort  fpace.  But  in  the 
Epilepfy,  the  Horfe  reels  and  flaggers,  his  Eyes  fixed  in  his  Head,  has  no 
fenfe  of  what  he  is  doing,  flales  and  dungs  infenfibly,  runs  round,  and  falls 
fuddenly,  fometimes  immoveable  with  his  Legs,  flretched  out  as  if  he  was 
dead,  except  only  a  very  quick  motion  of  his  Heart  and  Lungs,  which 
makes  him  work  violently  at  his  Flanks,  fometimes  an  involuntary  motion, 
and  fhaking  of  his  Limbs,  which  I  have  feen  fo  violent  in  a  Horfe,  that  he 
has  beat  and  fpurn’d  his  litter,  and-the  pavement  along  with  it.  And  I  have 
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known  Horfes  continue  In  this  manner  agitated,  and  fometimes  motionlefs, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  and  upwards,  when  every  body  has  looked 
upon  them  to  be  dying,  and  have  been  ftrangely  furprifed  at  their  recovery. 
At  the  going  off  of  the  fit  the  Horfe  generally  foams  at  his  mouth,  and 
the  foam  white  and  dry,  like  that  which  comes  from  a  healthful  Horfe 
when  he  champs  upon  his  bit. 

Two  very  extraordinary  Cafes  of  this  kind  happened  to  me  fome  years 
nary^°cTf«  Onc.of  them  was  in  the  guards,  the  other  in  the  Horfe  Grenadiers, 
of  epi-  The  firfi:  juft  as  he  was  mounted  to  go  into  the  park  for  exercife,  all  of  a 
Modes,  fudden  reared  up  and  fell  backwards,  upon  his  rider,  whom  he  bruifed 
miferably,  by  his  great  weight  and  the  deadnefs  of  his  fall.  The  Horfe 
lay  a  confiderable  time,  and  all  the  while  beat  the  pavement  fo  incelTantly 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  to  come  near  him,  otherwife  than  to 
thruft  fome  litter  under  him  with  the  handle  of  a  fork.  His  Eyes  were  fet 
in  his  Head  and  drawn  upwards,  and  foamed  at  his  mouth,  heaving  and 
breathing  very  hard  all  the  time.  He  recovered  this  fit  without  any  other 
apparent  diforder  than  a  ftiffnefs  and  wearinefs  with  the  violent  agitation  he 
was  in  during  the  paroxifm,  like  what  happens  to  fome  tired  Horfes  after  a 
Jong  journey,  and  in  a  few  days  he  feemed  to  be  perfectly  well  and  freed 
from  all  diforder  j  but  in  about  a  month  afterwards  he  relapfed,  and  fell 
into  a  more  violent  and  lading  fit,  in  the  ftable,  while  he  was  eating  a  feed 
of  oats  j  he  lay  in  this  fit  many  hours,  for  the  moft  part  motionlefs,  with 
his  Limbs  ftretched  out  and  foaming  at  his  mouth,  but  at  laft,  when  upon 
the  decline  of  the  fit,  he  was  given  over  for  dead,  he  all  of  a  fudden  ga¬ 
thered  up  his  Legs,  raifed  his  Head,  as  if  he  had  only  been  afleep,  and 
.after  looking  about  him  a  little  while,  got  up  without  any  great  difficulty, 
and  in  a  few'  day.^,  with  the  help  of  fome  Cephalick  medicines,  he  re¬ 
covered  his  appetite  and  the  perfedl  ufe  of*  his  Limbs. 

The  Grenadier  H6rfe  was  fent  from  guard,  and  being  got  home  with, 
much  difficulty  after  bleeding,  fell  down  before  he  could  be  got  into  his 
ftall,  and  lay  acrofs  the  ftable  on  a  bed  of  litter  many  hours  before  the  fit 
left  him. 

The  Cure  The  method  made  ufe  of  for  the  recovery  of  both  thefe  Horfes  was  as 
follows.  Firft  of  all  they  weie  bled  pretty  plentifully,  tho’  if  either  of 
them  had  been  low  in  flcfli,  or  had  come  oft'  any  hard  continued  duty, 
or  had  been  very  old,  I  fhould  have  been  fomewhat  fparing  of  their  Blood. 
As  it  was  impoffible  to  adminifter  any  thing  to  them  during  the  paroxifm 
or  fit,  I  only  took  care  to  have  them  kept  in  a  right  pofture,  that  they 
neither  hurt  themfelves  nor  thofe  that  looked  after  them.  When 
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the  fit  was  over,  the  following  ball  was  adminiftered  with  a  proper  drink  ' 
to  wafii  it  down,  •viz.  ‘ 

/ 

Afla  Foetlda,  half  an  ounce;  Rufiia  Cafior,  pounded,  two  drams; 

Venice  Turpentine,  the  fame  quantity;  Diapente,  an  ounce;  made 
into  a  ball  with  Honey  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

The  Drink  was  made  thus,  viz. 

Penny  Royal  and  Mifletoe,  of  each  a  large  handful,  Valerian  Root,  an  - 
ounce ;  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  two  drams ;  infufed  in  a; 
quart  of  boiling  Water,  and  (landing  about  two  hours  on  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  it  was  poured  off  and  adminillered  after  the  ball. 

This  was  repeated  fometimes  once,  fometimes  twice  a  day,  at  firfi,  and 
afterwards  once  in  two  or  three  days.  The  Grenadier  Horfe  was  perfedly 
well  in  lefs  than  a  week,  and  had  no  return.  The  other  continued  to 
take  balls  longer,  with  this  alteration,  viz. 

Cinabar  of  Antimony,  fix  drams ;  Alfa  Foelida,  half  an  ounce  ;.  Anfio- 
lochia,  Myrrh,  and  Bay-berries,  of  each  two  drams;  made  into  a  ball, 
with  common  Treacle,  a  fufficient  quantity,  and  about  a  fpoonful  of 
redify’d  Oil  of  Amber. 

Instead  of  the  drenches  a  large  handful  of  Mifletoe  boiled  in  three 
pints  of  fpring  water,  was  mixed  in  a  pail  with  his  common  drink,  which 
he  drank  without  any  reludancy,  the  Mifletoe  having  little  or  no  tafie  or 
fmell ;  and  as  to  its  virtue  in  convulfive  cafes  the  learned  reader  may  confult 
Riverius.,  Sir  yohit  Colbatch,  and  many  others.  This  was  continued  about 
three  weeks,  mixed  with  the  Horfe^s  water,  after  the  Cephalick  balls  and 
other  Medicines  were  left  off,  and  in  the  mean  while  were  given  laxative 
Purges  and  Glyflers,  at  proper  intervals,  to  keep  his  body  open  and  prevent 
a  relapfe.  The  Glyflers  may  be  made  with  Chamomile  Flowers  and 
Mifletoe,  w'ith  Oil  and  Treacle  added  to  the  decoclion.  The  Purges  are 
made  of  the  fame  decodlion,  by  diflblving  four  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eledluary, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  Cremor  'Tartaric  or  Sal  Mirabile. 

Another  Grenadier  Horfe  was  foon  after  fiezed  with  convulfions  that  Another 
were  not  fo  violent  as  either  of  the  two  already  recited,  but  of  a 
complicated  kind  and  more  obflinatc^  The  convulfions  pulled  his  Eyes 
continually  upwards,  that  nothing  could  be  feen  but  the  whites,  fometimes 
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for  near  two  hours,  the  paroxifm  or  fit  ufiially  lafting  fo  long  in  the 
beginning.  When  the  fit  was,  over  the  Horfe  would  eat  fcalded  bran 
and  hay,  what  was  fufficient  to  fuftain  him,  and  drank  gruel  plentifully. 
He  reeled  and  ftaggered  very  much,  but  never  fell  down.  He  was  treated 
-in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others,  and  in  his  drinks  Afla  Foetlda  and  Caftor 
tied  up  in  a  rag,  lay  always  in  the  infufion,  and  was  fqueezed  in  every 
di aught.  At  firfl:  his  drinks  were  repeated  twice  a  day  with  balls,  and 
afterwards  once  a  day,  for  fome  time,  and  once  every  other  day  or  feldomer 
as  the  diftemper  declined.  Two  men  were  employed  continually  in  rub¬ 
bing  his  Head  and  Neck,  Cheeks  and  Temples,  to  keep  his  mouth  free, 
which  was  often  locked  up  for  feveral  minutes,  and  would  probably  have 
continued  fo,  if  this  method  had  not  been  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  his  being 
jaw-fet.  Other  parts  of  his  body  were  alfo  rubbed  where  any  cramp  or 
convulfive  fymptom  appeared,  which,  with  the  help  of  his  medicines, 
brought  him  into  a  continual  breathing  fweat,  which  lafted  near  three 
week*'.  His  deaths  were  often  changed  and  dryed,  and  the  effedt  of  the 
C-aflor  WdS  particularly  remarkable  in  promoting  the  Diaphorefis  j  for  his 
i'weaty  cloaths,  and  the  whole  flable  where  he  flood,  were  firongly  per¬ 
fumed  with  it.  This  Horfe  was  perfedtly  cured,  and  has  continued  well 
and  free  from  any  relapfe  for  many  years. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  employed  to  another  very  fine  Horfe  of 
the  coacli  breed,  much  in  the  fame  condition  with  this  lafl:,  who  after  his 
recovery  from  the  fever  and  convulfions,  continued  blind  upwards  of  three 
months,  and  yet  afterwards  came  gradually  to  his  perfedl  fight,  and  had  no 
relapfe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Horfes  and  other  brute  cr£atures 
often  get  clear  of  the  very  worfl  kind  of  nervous  diftempers  without  any 
return,  unlefs  they  be  old,  and  then  the  fymptoms  never  totally  leave  them ; 
or  if  any  great  damage  hippens  to  the  Brain,  or  other  parts  contained 
within  the  Ikull,  the  cafe  is  then  always  defperate.  But  when  they  do  not 
proceed  from  thefe  or  other  fuch  dangerous  caufes,  but  a  faulty  Blood,  they 
hand  a  better  chance  than  men  in  the  like  circumfiances,  who  are 
relapfe  in  apt  to  have  their  cpileptick  fits  return  upon  every  fright  or  furprife,  and 
dforders  perhaps  from  no  other  caiife  but  their  own  fears  and  apprehenfions,  which 
a  men.  fo  far  afifedt  the  nervous  fy fie m,  as  often  to  biing  on  the  very  evils  they 
dread,  fo  that  the  diftemper  at  length  grows  habitual,  and  in  fome  almoft 
periodical ;  whereas  thofe  creatures  that  are  incapable  of  any  degree  of 
refiedtion,  arc  no  ways  liable  to  fuch  imprefiions,  bat  forget  all  the  evils 
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they  fufFer  of  pain  and  ficknefs,  without  the  leaf!;  apprehenfion  of  a  return, 
whereby  their  bodies  recover  fufficient  ftrength  to  refifl;  frefh  affaults. 

Of  the  Palsy,  and  paralitick  Diforders. 

palfy  has  an  affinity  with  the  foregoing  diforders,  fo  far  as  the 
Nerves  are  affeded  in  both,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  cafes 
meerly  convulfive  the  Mufcles  are  ftrongly  contraded  or  ffiook  by  involun¬ 
tary  motions,  proceeding  from  the  irregular  fallies  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
whereas  in  paralitick  diforders  the  Nerves  feem  to  be  cloged,  and  the  courfe 
of  the  fpirits  totally  or  in  part  obftruded ;  for  in  a  palfy  the  ufe  of  fome  the  palfy 
part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  when  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  Head,  dHbrders^^ 
the  ufe  of  one  whole  fide  is  taken  away,  the  parts  are  flaccid  and  relaxed, 
without  any  capacity  of  motion,  and  fometimes  without  fenfe  or  feeling, 
in  which  refped  a  palfy  affeds  the  body  In  a  manner  .quite  different  from 
an  epilepfy.  When  the  palfy  feizes  one  whole  fide,  it  is  called  by  the 
writers  in  phyfick  Hemiplegia^  and  when  Angle  parts  or  members  are  only 
affeded,  it  is  called  paralifis  particularis. 

The  figns  are  loofing  the  ufe  of  fome  particular  member,  totally  or  inThefigns: 
part,  particularly  the  Limbs,  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more,  efpecially 
the  hind  Legs.  This  kind  is  pretty  ufual,  and  tremors  or  fhakings  fome¬ 
times  attend  j  but  of  the  many  Horfes  I  have  had  under  my  care,  I  do 
not  remember  above  two  that  were  feized  with  the  Hemiplegia^  n)iz.  that 
kind  of  palfy  that  feizes  all  the  Mufcles  on  one  fide.  But  in  the  year  1743, 
many  Horfes  were  feized  with  a  nervous  diflemper  that  very  much  re- 
fembled  an  Hemiplegia^  which  chiefly  affeded  one  fide,  and  even  pulled 
their  faces  fomewhat  awry,  being  of  a  mixed  kind,  partly  paralitick,  and 
partly  convulfive,  of  which  further  notice  will  be  taken  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  epidemick  difeafes. 

When  the  palfy  feizes  one  Limb  only,  it  is  not  often  dangerous,  and  is 
lefs  fo  when  there  is  a  continual  fhaking  and  an  involuntary  motion  j  but  ^ 
when  it  feizes  both  Limbs  behind,  the  cafe  is  then  very  troublefome,  and  ticks, 
the  Horfe  is  not  able  to  ftand,  but  when  he  is  fupported  by  fome  means  or 
other,  until  he  has  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  Limbs,  at  leafl  in  fome  degree. 

In  an  Hemiplegia  the  ufe  of  one  fide  is  totally  taken  away,  and  the  Horfe 
falls  fuddenly ;  and  tho’  at  firfl:  he  will  ftrive  very  much  to  rife,  yet  it  is 
neither  in  his  own  power,  nor  in  the  power  of  man,  to  raife  him  up  fo  as  to 
fland  i  for  tho’  a  Horfe  can  move  his  Limbs  on  one  fide,  yet  he  has  not 
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the  leafl  power  on  the  other,  and  his  Limbs  are  fo  flaccid  and  relaxed  on 
the  paralitick  fide,  that  when  they  fall  they  double  under  him ;  and  this 
cafe  in  a  Horfe  is  fo  deiperate,  that  there  can  fcarce  be  any  poflible  way 
found  to  recover  him. 

Horses  that  lie  out  late  at  grafs  upon  cold  clay  grounds,  often  come 
np  with  numbnefs  in  their  Limbs,  which  they  in  fome  degree  loofe  the 
ufe  of  for  a  feafon  ;  but  this  is  not  a  true  fpecies  of  a  palfy,  unlefs  when 
the  Head  is  alfo  affedled,  but  rather  of  a  rheumatifm.  But  a  true  pally 
generally  takes  its  rife  from  a  very  fizy  and  fluggifh  Blood,  proceeding  for 
the  moft  part  from  high  feeding,  and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  from  bad 
provender,  blafts,  and  bad  air ;  fometimes  from  hard  working  and  want 
of  good  keeping,  and  frequently  from  old  age,  which  is  the  mofi:  dange- 
The  caufe  rous.  Whcn'^paralitick  difordcrs  happen  to  old  Horfes  that  have  been  de- 
tick^difor-  bcately  kept,  or  on  the  contrary  have  been  in  bad  keeping  and  hard  worked  j 
ders.  if  the  diftemper  feizes  one  whole  fide,  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
cure.  If  the  palfy  feizes  only  particular  parts  in  old  Horfes,  the  cure  will 
be  difficult,  and  for  the  moft  part  only  palliative  j  for  there  will  always 
remain  fomewhat  of  numbnefs  and  infenfibility  in  thofe  parts  that  will 
render  fuch  Horfes  of  little  ufe.  But  paralitick  fymptoms  in  young  Horfes 
proceeding  from  cold  blafts,  bad  provender,  or  any  other  caufe  whereby 
the  Blood  may  be  contaminated,  are  often  removed  without  much  difficulty, 
TheCure.  In  curing  the  palfy  the  fame  internals  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  apopledick 
and  convulfive  diforders,  are  here  alfo  proper  with  bleeding  rowels  and 
other  outward  helps,  fuch  as  warm  ftimulating  embrocations.  One  of  the 
beft  of  this  kind,  and  what  I  have  frequently  applied  with  good  fuccefs 
in  paralitick  numbnefies,  is  as  follows. 


Proper  ex¬ 
ternal  ap¬ 
plications. 


Take  Oil  of  Turpentine,  four  ounces  j  Nerve  Ointment  and  Oil  of  Bays, 
of  each  two  ounces  j  Camphor  rubbed  fine  in  a  mortar,  one  ounce ; 
Retftified  Oil  of  Amber,  three  ounces;  incorporate  thefe  together 
into  a  liniment ;  to  this  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  Tindture  of 
Cantharides. 


Let  the  affedled  part  be  firft  well  rubbed  with  a  woolen  cloth,  that 
the  liniment  may  penetrate  with  the  more  eafe ;  then  take  a  fufficient 
quantity  thereof  and  anoint  or  embrocate  the  part  thoroughly,  working  it 
well  in  with  a  warm  hand,  and  as  often  as  the  liniment  begins  to  dry  in, 
renew  it  again.  This  method  fhould  be  continued  till  the  numbnefs  goes 
off,  and  the  Horfe  fhews  that  he  has  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  Limbs.  If 
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the  deadnefs  and  lamenefs  be  chiefly  in  the  hind  parts,  in  that  cafe  the  li¬ 
niments  may  be  alfo  rubbed  into  the  fpines  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  from 
whence  the  principal  Nerves  that  go  the  Limbs  derive  their  origins ;  but  in 
this  cafe  the  Tindlure  of  Cantharides  fliould  be  omitted.  Rubbing  the 
parts  often  is  of  great  ufe  in  all  fuch  cafes,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be 
negledled.  If  the  Head  be  affefted  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  draw  the  Horfe’s 
mouth  awry,  the  Fore-Head,  Temple,  and  Cheek  on  that  fide  ought  alfo 
to  be  well  rubbed  and  embrocated  with  the  above  liniment,  and  when  this 
•  is  the  cafe,  internals  ought  not  to  be  laid  afide ;  becaufe  we  may  fuppofc 
with  good  reafon,  that  the  diftemper  has  taken  its  rife  from  the  Head. 
If  a  Vertigo  happens,  or  if  the  lamenefs  be  univerfally  on  one  fide,  but  not 
an  univerfal  deprivation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  as  in  the  Hemiplegia  or  dead 
palfy ;  in  the  firfi,  viz.  in  a  Vertigo,  all  objedts  feem  to  turn  round,  fo 
that  a  Horfe  while  any  fenfe  remains,  with  the  leaft  ufe'of  his  Limbs,  will 
naturally  follow  the  objedl  in  his  motions  j  in  which  cafe  all  thofe  things 
that  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  an  apoplexy,  are  alfo  proper 
with  rowels  and  outward  applications.  In  the  latter,  viz.  when  the  lame- 
nefs  is  altogether  confined  to  one  fide,  the  Horfe  by  leaning  on  the  found 
fide  will  alfo  turn  round  towards  the  lame  fide,  having  the  ufe  of  his 
Limbs  on  the  found  fide  to  fupport  him,  but  not  fo  freely  on  the  other ; 
but  as  this  may  happen  without  a  Vertigo,  the  befi:  remedy  here  is  mild 
purging,  and  a  liberal  ufe  of  embrocations.  A  mixture  of  muftard  feed, 
frefh  ground,  with  camphorated  fpirits  frequently  rubbed  into  the  difeafed 
Limbs,  will  be  of  great  ufe,  viz.  an  ounce  of  the  muftard  feed  to  half  a 
pint  of  the  camphorated  fpirits,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  cure 
Opodeldock  may  be  ufed  with  good  fuccefs,  mixed  alfo  with  camphorated 
fpirits.  If  a  lethargy  happens,  which  is  not  unufual  in  the  diftempers  of 
the  Head,  few  evacuations  will  be  required}  befides,  now  and  then  a* 
glyfter,  with  rowels  on  the  Neck  and  under  the  Jaws,  and  the  richeft 
cordials  and  cephalicks,  are  necelTary  in  all  lethargick  fymptoms,  as  Caftor, 
Afia  Foetida,  Salts  of  Hartfhorn,  Sal  Armoniack,  and  all  other  volatiles  j 
but  this  can  only  be  done  to  Horfes  that  are  of  fome  value. 

I  have  omitted  treating  the  Vertigo  as  a  particular  diftemper  of  the  Head, 
becaufe  it  is  a  fymptom  that  fometimes  attends  all  other  cephalick  diforders, 
and  requires  the  fame  method  of  cure. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Dillempers  that  afFed  the  Head,  arifing  from  parts  at 
a  diftance  from  the  Brain  and  origin  of  the  Nerves. 

TTAVING  treated  of  thofe  maladies  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Head, 
which  caufe  the  ftaggers  and  convulfions  in  Horfes,  I  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  thofe  that  affeft  the  Brain  in  a  no  lefs  fenfible  manner,  tho’  they 
take  their  rife  from  diftant  and  remote  parts ;  and  which  I  have  obferved 
to  be  more  frequent  among  Horfes  than  thofe  that  take  their  rife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Head,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifiied  by 
thofe  who  undertake  the  cure  of  Horfes. 

Every  one  mufi:  needs  be  fenfible  that  violent  and  exceflive  pain  in  any 
part  of  the  Body  will  excite  convulfions,  but  efpecially  when  the  pain  is 
in  thofe  parts  where  the  Nerves  abound  mofi,  as  the  Stomach,  the  Guts, 
the  Midriff,  and  tendinous  parts  of  the  Limbs  j  and  therefore  we  find 
Horfes  often  convulfed  in  the  gripes  and  ftranguary,  when  the  nervous 
parts  of  the  Guts  and  Bladder  are  affedted  with  violent  Pain  and  inflam¬ 
mation.  Sometimes  Horfes  become  convulfed  with  wounds  in  the  Feet 
when  the  Tendons  in  thofe  parts  are  pricked  and  bruifed,  or  in  any  other 
part  where  the  Tendons  are  wounded  j  but  efpecially  punctured  wounds 
in  the  Joints  with  forks,  or  with  fharp  fplinters,  caufe  very  great  anguifh 
and  exceflive  pain,  and  fometimes  with  a  difpofition  to  a  gangrene  and 
mortification,  which  often  excite  convulfions.  Thefe  things  are  plain  and 
vifible ;  and'  it  is  no  lefs  plain  that  inward  impoflumations,  efpecially  in 
the  Stomach,  Lungs,  and  Midriff,  will  produce  convulfions  that  are  mofl 
dangerous  and  often  prove  deadly.  And  further,  we  may  often  obferve 
Horfes  have  convulfive  diforders  from  a  plenitude  and  fulnefs  of  Blood, 
which  however  is  fometimes  eafily  removed,  as  alfo  thofe  that  proceed 
from  a  plenitude  of  the  Stomach,  or  when  the  Guts  are  crammed  with 
dung  and  aliment,  efpecially  when  the  dung  by  long  continuance  is  grown 
hard  and  dry ;  all  thefe  things  will  caufe  convulfive  diforders,  with  the 
ftaggers }  but  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  things  more  particu* 
larly. 
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Convulfions  from  the  Stomach,  and  other  principal  Bowels. 

this  kind,  is  that  deplorable  diftemper  fo  well  known  but  little  under- 
flood,  which  locks  up  the  Jaws  of  a  Horfe  fo  clofe,  that  it  is  almofl 
impoflible  to  force  them  open  by  any  means  whatever,  either  to  receive  food 
or  phyfick. 

Solleyfell  calls  this  malady  the  Stags  Evil,  or  Palfy  in  the  Jaws,  tho’  in 
moft  of  its  fymptoms,  it  is  diredly  contrary  to  a  Palfy.  With  our  Englijl^ 

Farriers,  it  goes  under  the  general  name  of  Convulfions,  and  indeed  it  foon  turns 
to  an  univerfal  Cramp  or  Convulfion,  that  feizes  all  the  Mufclesof  the  Body 
of  a  Horfe.  But  the  true  nature  and  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  Convulfion 
feems  not  as  yet  to  have  been  rightly  underflood,  either  by  our  own  Coun¬ 
trymen,  or  the  Writers  of  foreign  Nations.  It  almofl  always  feizes  fuddenly, 
and  without  any  previous  fymptoms,  fuch  as  the  want  of  appetite,  and  the 
other  figns  of  ficknefs  i  for  I  have  often  known  Horfes  clear  their  racks  in 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  drink  their  water,  and  eat  their  allowance  of  Jaw-fet- 
corn  as  ufual,  and  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  have  had  their  Mouths  clofe  fhut 
up,  and  their  whole  Bodies  convuls’d. 

As  foon  as  a  Horfe  is  feiz’d  in  this  manner,  his  Head  is  rais’d  with  his  in  what* 
Nofe  towards  his  rack,  his  Ears  prick’d  up,  and  his  Tail  cock’d,  looking  Hor^ap- 
with  an  eagernefs,  as  an  hungry  Horfe  when  hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  pears  in 
like  a  high-fpirited  Horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle;  infomuch,  thatdii^mpcr,’ 
thofe  who  are  flrangers  to  fuch  things,  when  they  fee  a  Horfe  fland  in  this 
manner,  will  fcarge  believe  any  thing  of  confequence  ails  him ;  and  I  have 
fecn  fuch  perfons  greatly  furpriz’d  when  they  have  been  told  of  the  danger 
but  they  are  foon  convinced,  when  they  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace, 
that  his  Neck  grows  fliff,  cramp’d,  and  almofl  immoveable,  and  if  a  Horfe 
in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  feveral  knots  and  ganglions  will  rife  on  the 
tendinous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the  Mufcles  both  before  and  behind,  will  be 
fo  much  pull’d  and  cramp’d,  and  fo  flretched,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  was 
nail’d  to  the  pavement,  with  his  Legs  fliff,  wide,  and  flradling ;  his  fkin 
is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of  his  Body,  that  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to 
move  it,  and  if  trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at  every 
Hep,  unlefs  he  be  carefully  fupported ;  his  Eyes  are  fo  fixed  with  the  in¬ 
action  of  the  Mufcles,  as  gives  him  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks.  He  fnorts  and 
fneezes  often,  pants  continually  with  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  this  fymptom 
increafes  continually  till  he  drops  down  dead,  which  generally  happens  in 
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a  few  days,  unlefs  fome  very  fudden  and  effeflual  turn  can  be  given  to  the 
diflemper. 

These  are  the  ufual  figns  of  that  fatal  didemper,  which  here  in  'England 
palTes  more  particularly  under  the  name  of  Convulhons ;  and  tho’  it  differs  in 
many  refpeits  from  the  Epilepfy  above  defcrib’d,  both  as  to  its  fymptoms 
and  caufe,  yet  it  is  the  mod:  univerfal  in  its  effedls  of  all  other  convulfive 
diford  ers. 

Young  Horfes  from  four  to  fix  years  old,  are  the  mod  fubjedl  to  it,  and 
the  large  coach  breed,  and  all  kinds  of  draught  Horfes,  more  than  faddle 
Horfes.  The  mod  ufual  caufe  of  this  univerfal  Cramp  or  Convulfion, 
this  fatal  is  from  bots  in  the  Stomach,  which  being  bred  there  from  the  eggs,  gene- 
f^'^^^j^P^Tally  come  to  their  maturity  in  the  months  of  Aprils  Ma%  or  ’^une\  this 
molt  part  being  the  feafon  wherein  this  didemper  chiefly  prevails  among  young 
Horfes;  and  when  it  happens  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  or  to  Horfes 
above  fix  years  old,  that  have  been  in  bufinefs,  it  is  then  for  the  mod  part 
owing  to  other  caufes,  as  impodumations,  or  ulcers  in  the  midriff,  or  fome 
other  of  the  principal  Vifcera  which  I  have  feen ;  but  thefe  indances  are  not 
fo  frequent,  as  thofe  from  vermin  in  the  Stomach,  and  even  the  latter  are 
not  fo  frequent  fome  fcafons  as  others,  which  I  have  alfo  obfei  ved,  and 
therefore  they  may  probably  be  owing  to  unwholfome  food,  wherein  the 
eggs  of  thofe  animals  have  been  depofited,  but  chiefly  to  high,  foul  feeding, 
for  this  fort  of  Convulfion,  is  mod  ufual  among  thofe  Horfes  that  have  been 
kept  up  and  pamper’d  for  fale  with  little  or  no  exercife,  which  difpofes  their 
Blood  to  putrefadlion,  whenever  they  come  to  be  heated  in  their  work. 

I  fhall  not  here  take  up  the  reader’s  time,  with  the  different  opinions  and 
conjeidures  of  phyficians,  concerning  the  conveyance  of  the  eggs  of  infeeds 
into  the  Stomach,  or  into  the  dreight  Gut,  where  they  are  mod  ufually 
found ;  but  it  is  certain  the  domach,  as  well  as  the  dreight  Gut,  becomes  a 
proper  Nidus  to  bring  them  to  life.  .They  appear  to  be  no  other  than  large 
Maggots,  with  fharp  prickly  feet  on  both  fides  of  their  Bellies.  Thofe  in 
the  dreight  Gut,  are  commonly  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  are  no  ways 
dangerous,  but  in  the  Stomach  they  are  generally  of  a  larger  fize,  and  more 
inclin’d  to  the  orange,  but  without  any  other  fpecifick  difference.  The  eggs 
from  whence  thefe  bots  are  produced,  are  difperfed  in  cluders  all  round  the 
lower  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  where  it  is  thicked,  and  where  probably,  the 
mufcular  adion  is  mod  languid,  that  part  being  as  it  were  condantly  difi- 
tended  by  the  weight  of  the  aliment.  They  are  laid  under  the  inner  Coat, 
or  thin  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,  which  covers  them  all  over,  as  the  eggs 
of  thofe  vermin  that  blight  the  trees  in  the  fpring,  are  covered  over  with  a  fine 
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filamentous  Membrane ;  and  as  thefe  deftroy  the  young  tender  leaf,  and  curl 
it  up  into  folds,  fo  thofe  when  they  come  to  form  and  life,  they  burfl: 
through  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Stomach,  with  their  britch  and  tail  ftreight 
outwards,  and  their  trunks  fixed  fo  into  the  mufcular  or  flefhy  Coat,  that  it 
fometimes  requires  a  good  pull  to  difengage  them.  From  the  Blood  of  this 
mufcular  Coat  they  draw  their  nourifliment,  which  they  fuck  like  fo  many 
leeches,  every  one  ulcerating  and  purling  up  the  part  where  it  fixes  like  a 
honeycomb.  I  have  feen  in  the  fame  Stomach,  part  of  the  eggs  covered  over 
with  the  inner  Membrane,  and  thofe  of  various  fizes,  fome  no  larger  than  a 
millet  feed,  others  about  the  fize  of  peas,  and  fome  larger,  ftretching  out  the 
inner  Coat,  and  juft  burfting  through  it,  others  in  full  life,  and  in  thick 
clufters,  fucking  Blood  from  the  Mufcular  Coat.  By  this  gradation,  the 
fymptoms  fuddenly  increafe,  and  often  make  fuch  a  quick  havock  in  the 
Stomach,  as  renders  the  diftemper  incurable.  From  all  which  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  that  perhaps  the  Mufcles  of  the  Stomach  are  not  indowed  with  fo  great 
a  force,  as  Bellini^  and  many  other  modern  Phyficians,  have  imagined,  but 
but  that  fomething  elfe  may  be  required  in  digeftion,  befides  the  bare  muf¬ 
cular  adtion :  But  be  that  as  it  will,  we  may  eafily  account  for  the  convulfive 
fymptoms  that  attend  this  malady,  and  their  univerfality,  from  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Nerves  over  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach,  which  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  there,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Vifcera^  and  have  their  derivations 
by  communicating  branches,  both  from  the  Head,  and  from  the  Spines  of 
the  Back  and  Loins  j  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  what  we  fee  from  daily  expe¬ 
rience,  that  whatever  offends  the  Stomach  in  any  degree,  always  affedts  the 
Head,  and  other  parts  of  the  Body.  But  thefe  things  do  not  often  caufe 
dangerous  convulfions  in  thofe  creatures  that  have  a  capacity  to  vomit  5  but 
when  ulcers  are  thus  ingendered  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Horfe  that  has  not  this 
capacity,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties  thereof  thereby  deftroy’d,  the  cafe; 
muft  then  be  very  defperate,  and  the  whole  Body,  and  all  its  parts,  muft  of. 
confequence  be  convuls’d. 

The  like  fymptoms  are  alfo  in  fome  meafure  produced  from  ulcerations \  Somc- 
in  the  Diaphragma  or  Midriff,  by  the  vaft  difiribution  of  twigs  of  Nerves,  cers  or  * 
all  over  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  having  their  derivations  and  communi- 

^  tumcs  in 

cations  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  Stomach.  Befides  the  Midriff  the  Mid¬ 
being  placed  near  the  center  of  the  whole  Body,  and  its  mufcular  adion 
ing  in  concert  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft,  Shoulders,  Lower  Belly,  principal 
and  Loins,  it  is  no  wonder  if  impoftumations  there,  or  in  any  ether  partp°oduce 
near  it,  fhould  alfo  bring  on  univerfal  Convulfions.  the  fame 
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But  it  Is  of  ufe  In  the  cure  of  thefe  maladies,  to  dlftinguifli  between 
an  univerfal  convulfion  that  takes  its  rife  from  vermin  in  the  Stomach,  and 
when  it  is  produced  by  a  diftemperature  of  the  Midriff,  or  any  other  of  the 
principal  Vifeera,  which  will  allb  teach  us  how  to  make  a  right  Prognoftick 
in  thefe  and  all  fuch  extraordinary  cafes. 

When  the  diftemper  arifes  from  bots  in  the  Stomach,  it  feizes  fud- 
■denly  and  without  any  previous  notice.  The  convulfions  in  this  cafe  often 
feife  a  Horfe  at  once,  and  the  Horfe  appears  with  all  the  fymptoms  above 
deferibed  j  and  when  his  mouth  is  fhut  fo  clofe,  as  even  fometimes  happens 
at  the  very  firft  onfet  of  the  diftemper,  fo  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
opened,  the  cafe  is  then  exceeding  dangerous,  and  the  cure  almoft  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  when  the  mouth  is  fo  far  free  from  the  convulfions,  that  a 
medicine  may  be  adminiftered,  tho’  it  be  with  fome  difficulty,  and  that  he 
can  make  a  fhift  to  lick  up  a  little  bran,  and  fwallow  a  little  white  water 
or  gruel,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  a  recovery  j  efpecially  if  the  Neck  is 
not  exceffively  ftiff  and  cramped,  which  is  always  a  bad  fign.  But  if  a 
Horfe  is  able  to  turn  his  Head  pretty  freely,  and  can  move  his  Eyes  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  or  fide-ways,  thefe  may  be  reckoned  promifing  figns, 
and  the  Horfe  in  fuch  circumftances,  may  be  cured  with  proper  care  and 
right  applications. 

But  when  this  fort  of  univerfal  cramp  or  convulfion  proceeds  from  a 
diftemperature  of  the  Midriff,  or  any  other  of,  the  principal  Vifeera,  there 
are  always  fome  previous  fymptoms  that  go  before,  by  which  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  convulfions  that  proceed  from  bots  and  vermin.. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  Horfe  firft  of  all  falls  off  his  Stomach,  grows  gra¬ 
dually  weak,  feeble,  and  difpirited  in  his  work,  turns  fhort-breathed  with 
the  leaft  exercife.  Thefe  are  the  figns  which  I  have  obferved  to  go  before 
this  diftemper,  tho’  they  are  alfo  common  in  many  other  inward  diforders, 
and  are  generally  owing  to  fome  mifmanagement,  as  the  working  Horfes 
beyond  their  ftrength,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  old  by  working, 
on  a  ftarving  low  diet,  and  from  want  of  gradual  cooling,  and  not  allowing 
proper  intervals  of  reft,  and  fuch  like  negleds.  And  tho’  the  diftemper 
advances  more  ftowly  in  this  cafe  than  in  the  other  that  proceeds  from 
vermin,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  dangerous,  becaufe  the  true  caufe  is  feldom  known 
till  It  be  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy  j  whereas  a  Horfe  that  turns  convulfed 
by  vermin  in  his  Stomach,  has  a  better  chance,  not  only  becaufe  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens  to  young  Horfes  that  have  been  neither  broke  by  age  nor 
labour,  nor  do  we  fuppofe  any  previous  indlfpofition  in  the  Blood  more 
than  what  is  ufual  to  young  Horfes  from  foul  feeding  and  want  of  fufficient 
exercife,  i  In 
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I N  order  to  the  cure,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  obferve  carefully  thefe  dlf- 
tlndtions  j  and  if  a  young  Horfe  that  has  been  but  lately  in  the  dealer’s  hands 
happens  to  be  feized  fuddenly,  and  if  this  falls  out  in  the  fpring  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fummer,  without  any  previous  fymptoms  or  foretokens 
licknefs,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  the  diftemper  to  be  owing  to  Botts  when  it 
in  the  Stomach,  and  to  no  other  caufe.  In  which  cafe  no  time  is  to  be  Foceeds 
Jofl,  but  before  his  Mouth  is  quite  fhut  up  the  following  ball  may  be  in  the 
given. 


Take  Mercurius  Dulcis  and  the  powder  of  Diapente,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  }  make  it  into  a  ball  with  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  Conferve  of 
Rofes,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder  or  Flower,  and  wafli  it  down 
with  a  hornful  or  two  of  warm  Water, 


I  have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from’  this  and  the  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Mercury  in  fuch  cafes.  When  this  ball  has  been  adminiflered 
make  the  following  infufion. 

Take  Pennyroyal  and  Rue,  of  each  two  large  handfulls  3  Chamomile 
Flowers,  one  handful ;  Alfa  Foetida  and  Caflor,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  j  Saffron  and  Liquorice  Root,  lliced,  of  each  two  drams. 

Let  thefe  be  infufed  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when  the 
infufion  has  flood  till  almofl  cold,  give  three  or  four  hornfuls,  and  repeat 
,  the  dofe  three  or  four  times  a  day,  letting  the  ingredients  continue  always 
in  infuEon,  and  the  Caftor  and  Affa  Foetida  tied  in  a  rag,  which  may  be 
fqueezed  into  the  drench-horn,  as  has  been  diredled  in  the  other  cephalick 
diforders.  For  tho’  we  fuppofe  the  convulfions  in  this  cafe  to  be  only  from 
the  ulceration  of  the  Stomach,  yet  the  fame  method  ought  to  be  followed 
as  if  they  proceeded  immediately  from  the  Head  and  origins  of  the  Nerves, 
both  v/ith  refpedl  to  internals  and  externals,  and  therefore  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  what  has  been  above  diredled  for  outward  application  in  paralitick 
cafes,*  or  the  following,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be  of  great  ufe  in 
all  cramps  and  convulEve  contradlions  of  the  Mufcles,  viz. 

Nerve  Ointment,  or  the  Unguentum  Martratum,  of  either  of  thefe  four 
ounces;  Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallovvs,  fix  ounces;  Muflard  Seed, 
ground,  and  Flanders  Oil  of  Bays,  of  each  two  ounces;  Oil  of  Am- 
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her,  tvvo  oanecs;  with  a  liiifficieiit  quantity  of  Cairphoratcd. Spirits  of 
Wine,  to  make  it  into  a  thinfLiniment, 

This  miift  be  rubbed  into  the  Cheeks,  Temples,  the  Neck,  Shciilders, 
Spines  of  the, Back  and  Loins,  and  wherever  there  is  the  greateft  fliifaefs. 
'Muidard  Seed  alone,  frefli  ground,  worked  well  into  the  aifeded  parts  with 
Carnphorate  Spirits,  may^alfo  be  ufed  fuecefsfully  to  Horfes  of  fmall  value, 
for  outward  application,  and  internally  the  following  cheap  drink,  which 
may  be  given  two  or  three  hornfuls  once  in  four  hours. 

Take  Rue,  Penny-Royal,  and  Tobacco,  of  each  a  handful ;  Aila  Foe- 
tida,  an  ounce;  boil  them  in, a  quart  of  Forge  Water,  ,and  let  the 
decodion  dand  conftantly  on  the  ingredients. 

But  fometimes  Horfes  Mouths  are  locked  up  fo  cl afe  in  this  didemper 
thatifcarce  anything  can  be.adminidered  that  iway,  and  if  ttiis  fymptom 
is  not  fpeedily  removed,  the  cafe  foon  proves  deadly.  I  have  had  -many 
convulfed  Horfes  under  my  care,  fome  of  which  have  died,  others  have 
been  peffedly  cured;  tho’ ‘whenever  Horfes  are  feized  in  this  (manner,  the 
praditioners  in  farriery,  generally  give  them  up  for  dead,  and  their  method 
'  is  to  try  if  they  can  get  any  thing  down,  and  when  they:  find  that  imprac¬ 
ticable,  they  adminider  glyders,  and  fill  them  full  of  rowels  and  other  idues ; 
tho’  'by  reafon  of  the  contradion  and  clofenefs  of  the  fkin,  fcarce  any  of 
them  come  to  a  kindly  digedlon.  I  fhall  therefore  relate  fome  few  indances 
of  cures  that  were  made  by  my  diredion,  which  if  rightly  underdood, 
may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  pradice  farriery,  and  will  diew  how  much 
apparatus  is  neceffary  in  removing  this  defperate  didemper,  which  cannot 
poffibly  be  effeded  without  fome  expence  and  very  great  labour. 

Inrtances  About  twelve  years  ago*a  young  Troop.  Horfe -was  feized  with  this  fort 

coiivuldon,  but  not  fo  feverely  as  in  fome  other  cafes  that  will  be  related. 
It  began  with  the  daggers,  and  fudden  fits  of  darting,  which  made  him 
kind.  rear  up,  and  often  get  his  <Fore-feet  into  the  -manger.  His  fudden  fits 
made  me  apprehend  his  didemper  to  proceed  from  vermin  in  his  Stomach, 
which  is  a  condant  fymptom  in  all  the  convulfions  that  proceed  from  this 
caufe ;  but  as  his  Mouth  was  not  fo  condantly  and  clofcly  fhut  as  in  many 
the  like  cafes  where  I  have  been  concerned,  we  could  therefore  at  times 
make  a  fhift  to  convey  fome  medicines  into  him,  and  tho’  he  could  not 
at  fird  eat  his  common  food,  yet  he  could,  by  allowing  him  time,  dp  a 
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pretty  good  quantity  of  water-gruel,  which  fuftalned  him' till  the  medi¬ 
cines  took  efteft.  He  was  cured  with  mercurials  and  the  other  things 
above  dlreded,  and  afterwards  by  the  help  of  mild  Aloetick  Purges. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  a  young  Drum  Horfe  was  alfo  feized  within 
a  few  days  after  he  came  out  of  the  dealer’s  hands.  He  was  fo  far  re¬ 
lieved  in  a  fortnights  time,  that  he  could  make  a  fliift  to  eat  fome  fcalded 
bran,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Hay,  tho’  very  leifurely,  which  was  given 
in  handfuls,  and  frequently  by  the  hand  day  and  night,  to  keep  his  Jaws 
moving.  Two  men  were  alfo  employed  continually  to  rub  his  Head, 
Neck,  and  Cheeks,  and  wherever  elfe  the  ftiffnefs  appeared  moft,  and 
thefe  were  relieved  by  others ;  for  a  Horfe  in  this  condition  never  lies  down 
till  the  convulfions  of  the  Mufcles  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and 
therefore  if  the  rubbing  had  been  omitted  it  would  been  difficult  to  have 
faved  him.  And  I  have  always  obferved  if  a  convulfed  Horfe  flands  two 
hours  without  rubbing,  the  fhiffnefs  and  infenlibility  increafes,  and  certainly 
for  want  of  this  management  many  Horfes  have  been  loft,  that  other  wife 
might  have  been  faved  j  an  ounce  of  Affia  Foetida  was  alfo  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  ftrong  coarfe  linen  rag,  and  put  between  his  grinders  to  champ 
on.  This  was  rolled  up  in  the  cloth  and  tied  at  both  ends  with  two  pieces 
of  packthread,  which  were  faftened  to  his  collar,  and  one  fide  was  always 
untied  when  any  thing  was  to  be  given  him  either  of  food  or  phyfick. 
This  Horfe  recovered  perfectly  in  about  two  month’s  time,  and  has  been 
fince  abroad  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands^  where  he  has  undergone  a 
great  deal  of  fatigue  and  returned  home  with  the, troop  in  perfect  health. 

I  could  add  feveral  inftances  of  this  kind,  which  for  brevities  fake  I  am 
obliged  to  pafs  over,  and  therefore  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  more, 
which  for  its  fingularity  deferves  very  well  to  be  regarded,  and  that  was  the 
cafe  of  a  young  Florfe  in  the  other  troop  of  grenadiers.  He  had  been  but 
a  few  days  taken  into  the  troop  when  he  v/as  all  of  a  fudden  feized  with 
this  kind  of  convulfion,  which  was  firfl  difcovered  as  he  was  leading  out  to 
water  at  the  afternoons  watering  time.  I  happened  then  to  be  prefent,  and 
perceived  him  come  reeling  along  with  his  Nofe  turned  out,  his  Eyes  fixed 
and  immoveable,  with  all  the  other  figns  that  ufually  attend  this  fatal 
diftemper,  and  when  he  came  to  the  trough  could  not  reach  the  water  be- 
caufe  of  the  cramp  and  fliffnefs  of  his  Neck,  and  when  it  was  held  to 
him  in  a  pail  could  not  drink,  tho’  he  diewed  an  eagernefs  for  it,  h's  Mouth 
being  fhut  up  fo  clofe  that  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  put  a  knife  between  his 
Teeth.  This  was  fudden,  as  all  thefe  maladies  generally  are,  for  he  had 
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eat  his  common  allowance  juft  before  he  was  fcized,  except  a  fmall  matter 
of  hay,  which  he  had  partly  pulled  out  of  the  rack  into  the  manger. 

We  found  it  impracfticable  to  adminifter  any  kind  of  medicine,  till  by  • 
rubbing  his  Cheeks,  Jaws,  and  Temples,  and  his  whole  Neck,  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  we  made  a  fhifr,  with  great  difficulty,  to  thruft  down  part 
of  a  calomel  ball,  on  the  end  of  a  fmall  ftick,  and  then  to  pour  into  his 
Noftrils  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a  ftrong  cephalick  drink,  thinking  by  that 
means  to  convey  the  ball  downwards  into  his  Stomach,  which  however 
had  but  little  effedf  any  further  than  this,  that  he  had  not  fuch  hidden  fits 
and  agitations  as  I  have  feen  in  others  in  the  like  circumftances,  but  con¬ 
tinued  more  quiet ;  neither  did  his  fever  increafe,  as  ufually  happens  when 
the  diftemper  is  gaining  ground  ;  but  all  this  while  his  Mouth  continued 
fo  much  ftiut  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three  weeks,  only  by 
continually  rubbing  his  Jaws  and  Neck,  he  would  fometimes  make  a  fhift 
to  fuck  about  a  handful  of  fcalded  bran,  or  fometimes  a  little  oatmeal 
moiftened  with  warm  water,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  that  it  is  poffible 
he  might  have  ftarved  if  other  methods  had  not  been  taken  to  keep  him 
alive. 

1  have  often  obferved  that  the  forcing  the  Jaws  open  by  violent  means, 
puts  a  Horfe  into  fuch  agonies,  that  it  rather  increafes  than  abates  the 
fymptoms,  and  therefore  I  contrived  to  give  him  both  his  food  and  phy- 
fick  by  the  Fundament,  through  a  pipe  fourteen  inches  long,  by  which  he 
feemed  to  receive  great  benefit,  for  we  could  perceive  the  lymptoms  abate 
daily.  His  "Flanks  grew  more  quiet,  he  ftood  more  ftill  and  free  from 
hidden  fits  and  ftartings  ;  all  which  fymptoms  are  ufually  in  the  continuance 
and  increafe  of  this  diftemper.  The  glyfters  were  contrived  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

Rue,  Penny  Royal,  and  Chamomile  Flowers,  of  each  a  handful  j  Savin 
and  Box,  of  each  half  a  handful  j  Garlick,  an  ounce  j  Caftor  and 
'Alfa  Foetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

In  making  this  glyfler  the  herbs  are  to  be  boiled  firft  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  in  a  covered  veftel,  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  the 
Caftor  and  Affa  Foetida  cut  in  fmall  pieces  and  tied  in  a  rag,  not  only  to 
fave  the  Caftor  from  wafte,  but  that  it  may  be  fqueezed  into  feveral 
glyfters.  Then  the  garlick  to  be  added  and  continued  clofe  covered  over 
the  fire  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes  longer,  after  this  the  liquor  to  be  poured 
off  Into  a  pan  or  any  other  convenient  veffel,  then  add  of  Linfeed  Oil,  or 
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Treacle,  of  each  four  ounces,  'and  laft  of  all  half  an  ounce  of  unredlfied 
Oil  of  Amber,  the  Treacle  and  the  Oils  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  put  into  the  bag. 

This  glyifer  was  repeated  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  way  of 
diet,  was  given  every  day  three  or  four  quarts  of  Milk,  boiled  with  Oatmeal 
and  water,  a  bag  with  a  long  pipe  being  left  in  the  dable  for  that  purpofe. 
.He  retained  every  thing  that  was  adminiftered  that  way,  which  he  gene¬ 
rally  fucked  up  of  himfelf  without  force.  This  perhaps  was  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the  nature  of  this  univerfal  convnlfion,  which  caufes 
fuch  irregular  motions  in  the  Midriff  and  Mufcles  of  Refpiration,  as  in 
fome  meafure  inverts  the  natural  motions  of  the  Guts  j  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  Horfes  in  this  condition  feldom  dung,  but  dale  often,  and  when 
they  dung,  it  drops  from  them  in  a  manner  infenfibly,  and  often  no  more 
than  one  or  two  balls  at  a  time.  And  therefore  as  this  Horfe  could  receive 
little  or  no  fuflenance  by  the  Mouth,  I  was  determined  to  make  trial  how 
far  he  might  receive  nourifliment  by  way  of  injedlion  backwards,  whether 
a  thin  diluted  food  thrown  into  the  {freight  Gut,  and  from  thence  over 
into  the  fmall  Guts,  by  the  help  of  a  long  pipe,  might  not  find  a  paffage 
into  the  Blood  through  the  Ladleals,  efpecially  there  being  experiments  of 
this  kind  made  on  the  human  body,  both  in  adminiflring  food  and  phyfick, 
particularly  in  giving  the  bark  by  way  of  glylfer,  in  agues  and  intermit¬ 
ting  fevers,  which  has  been  found  fuccefsful,  where  the  Stomach  was  not 
able  to  bear  its  aufferity.  It  was  upon  this  footing  that  I  treated  him  in 
the  manner  I  have  deferibed,  which  I  imagined  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  its  effedt  j  for  he  fcarce  eat  in  three  weeks  what  was  fufficient  to  fuftain 
him  one  day,  fo  that  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  have  lived  had  he  not 
been  fupported  by  what  was  thrown  into  his  Bowels ;  and  tho’  by  this 
means  he  loft  his  Flefli  very  fenfibly,  yet  he  ftill  retained  a  good  deal  of 
vigor  and  vivacity.  He  had  two  men  conftantly  to  look  after  him,  and 
thefe  relieved  by  others,  who  had  orders  to  rub  his  whole  Body  often, 
which  greatly  helped  to  relax  his  fkin,  and  remove  the  crampintfs  of 
his  Mufcles  j  and  tho’  he  had  not  for  the  firft  fortnight  recovered  the  ufe 
of  his  Jaws,  yet  we  obferved  him  daily  to  move  with  lefs  ftiffnefs,  and 
often  to  lick  in  his  manger  as  if  he  craved  after  food.  He  alio  breathed 
with  lefs  difficulty,  and  had  feveral  other  good  ligns.  This  encouraged  me 
to  try  another  experiment  with  Opium,  'from  the  known  quality  of  that 
drug  in  relaxing  the  Animal  Fibn  s,  whit  h  I  therefore  thought  might  be  of 
fervice  to  remove  the  contractions  of  the  Mufcles  about  his  Mouth  and 
Jaws,  which  all  this  while  continued  in  fome  meafure  obftinate,  and  with¬ 
out 
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oiit  feme  powerful  relief  might  prove  fatal,  even  tho’  the  origind  caufc 
was  in  a  great  meafure  taken  away.  Therefore  I  caufed  half  an  ounce  of 
crude  Opium  to  be  dilTolved  in  one  of  his  glyflers,  v^^hich  was  followed 
with  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  Horfe  foon  lay  down  j  he  began  to 
point  his  ears  backwards  and  forwards,  and  could  move  his  Neck  pretty 
freely,  and  his  Mouth  was  fo  far  at  liberty  that  he  took  his  drinks  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  and  could  eat  hay  and  bran  fufficient  to  fuftain  him. 
He  likewlfe  moved  his  whole  body  fo  readily,  that  we  could  walk  him 
.  an  hour  every  day  :  And  that  I  might  follow  up  what  I  imagined 
had  been  fuccefsfuliy  begun  by  the  Opiate  glyfter,  I  ordered  him  fome 
days  after  an  ounce  of  the  common  Matthews's  pill,  which  contains  about 
two  drams  of  Opium,  and  the  fame  quantify  of  Affia  Fcetida  made  into  a 
ball,  which  W'’as  given  at  his  mouth,  and  waffied  down  with  a  hornful  of 
gruel,  which  was  done  with  great  eafe,  his  mouth  being  grown  pretty 
pliable.  This  ball  being  once  more  repeated,  he  recovered  daily,  being 
continued  for  fome  time  in  the  ufe  of  the  drinks,  which  were  now  ad- 
miniftered  only  twice  a  week  with  good  rubbing,  and  as  foon  as  he  began 
to  recover  his  flelb,  was  gently  purged.  By  this  method  he  was  perfe<ftly 
cured,  without  any  other  ill  effedl  than  a  blefnifh  on  one  Eye,  caufed  by 
the  violence  and  flrong  contraction  of  the  Mufcles  during  the  convulfions, 
which  indeed  were  as  bad  as  any  I  ever  faw,  even  where  they  proved  the 
moft  fatal. 

Thus,  I  judged  it  might  be  proper  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  this  cure  in 
its  whole  procefs,  including  all  the  principal  circumftances  thereof,  where¬ 
in  it  may  be  obferved  that  I  have  fcarcely  in  any  refpeCt  followed  the 
common  method  of  repeated  bleedings,  purging  glyflers,  and  rowels  j  all 
w'hich  might  be  proper  if  the  convulfions  proceeded  either  originally  from 
the  Head,  or  from  a  vlfcid  lizy  Blood,  or  from  wounds  or  contufions,  &c. 
But  as  I  have  difeovered  this  kind  of  convulfion  or  univerfal  cramp  in 
young  Horfes,  ufually  to  take  its  rife  from  the  caufes  above  affigned,  to 
wit,  f  om  vermin  in  their  Stomachs,  I  have  therefore  in  fuch  cafes  bled, 
but  feldom  I  made  ufe  of  no  purging  glyfters,  becaufe  the  irrita:tion  made 
in  the  Bowels,  and  a  difeharge  from  thence  can  be  of  little  or  no  ufe,  but 
hurifid,  where  a  powerful  revulfion  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  but  rather 
hurtful,  efpecially  where  a  Horfe  cannot  feed.  And  as  for  rowels,  I  have 
feen  the  farriers  put  a  rowel  on  each  fide  of  the  Neck,  one  in  the  Belly, 
one  on  the  Forehead,  and  one  on  each  Thigh ;  but  the  ill  fuccefs  they 
meet  with  has  made  them  not  fo  fond  of  that  kind  of  practice  of  late,  as 
formerly,  for  the  ffiin  is  drawn  fo  tight  in  all  part®,  that  the  rowels  feldom 
-2  come 
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cprjie  to  a  kjpijly  d‘g«f|i9o,  butpre  gpt  to  n>oitify,  .aivd  thercby„enci;epre,t]ie 
Horjfes  mifei;y,  thei-.efpre  I  have  iHdoiii  ordered  };o.vvellin.g  in  this  qafe, 
b.yt  und?r  the  Jaws,  oi'.injd^e^hrjqafl,  there  being.no  rcom  for  rpwels  .any 
w'her.e  elfe. 

WjjAT  effe(^  opiates  may  Ji^.ve  In  d.e/lroying  vermin,  I  ilaail  not  offer 
ppfitiv.ely  to  determine,  .whether  by  rarifying  the  blood  to  a  great  degree, 
and  .copfequeptly  augmeaiting  its  piotloii,  or  joy  any  other  qual.ty  may  ermfe 
their  ,^gs  to  come  loofe  from  their  adhehons,  as  vye  fee  to.b,vCco  water  de- 
ilmys  tJae.eggs  of  vermin  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  thefe  things,  we  have 
no  ,w'ay  to  coine  at  any  certainty  without  ^experiments,  tho’  it  is  jihely  by 
its  relaxing  quality  it  may  be  ufeful  in  fneh  an  univerlal  cramp,  erpecjaily 
when  the  rpaqagement  pf  it  happens  to  (fall  in  good  hands.  But  all  iuc 
agreed  that  Mercury  and  feverai  of  its  preparations  are  efficacious  in  .dejftroy- 
ing  of  .vermin,  both  by  its  ..weight  ^and  fubtilty  difpofing  it  to  pafs  through 
the  . apiinutefl:.  capillaries,  and  alfo  by  its  globular  figure,  which  no  kind  of 
change,  by  wha.tever  or  other  management  it  is  difiolved,  can 

alter;  apd  therefore  I-haye  .given  it  with  good  fuccefs  in  various  flaapes,  to 
deftroy  veiunin,  ffometimes  crude,  fpmetimes  the  calomel,  or  Mercurius 
Z)i(lcisy  and  in /omo^very  .uijgent  cafes  of  this  kind,  I  have  exhibited  a  dram, 
fornepmes  two  drams  of  turbith  mineral,,  but  whoever  ventures  upon  thefe, 
and  fuch  like  preparations,  ought  both  to  underftand  the  nature  of  the  me¬ 
dicine,  and  the  conftitution  to  .which  it  is  adminifler’d,  concerning  whbh, 
fee  further  in  the  Farcy.  I  could  relate  many  more  In  fiances  of  cures  of 
this  kind  which  I. have  made  lince,  and  particularly  three  very  lately,  which 
.were  all  managed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  giving  their  food  and  phyfick  by 
way  of  glyfier,  and  as  they  .differed  only  in  fome  few  circumftances  from 
thofe. already  related,  I  (hall  forbear  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  them,  but 
proceed  to  thofe  Gonvulfions  which  are  owing  to  other  caufes. 

When  this  diflemper  does  not  proceed  from  Vermin,  as  fometimes  hap-  ^he  rurc 
pens  to  old  Horfes  that  have  been  drain’d  in  working,  or  after  fome  very  wiien  the 
bad  furfeit,  then  the  mercurial  preparations  will  be  in  a  great  meafiire  un- p-lfceedT^ 
.neceffary  or  perhaps  hurtful,  and  therefore  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the  ce- 
phalick  drinks  above  inferted,  to  bleeding  and  moderate  purging,  and  proper 
alteratives.  Rubbing  and  the  ufe  of  linaments  externally,  is  here  alfo  of 
great  fervice,  and  frequent  glyders  of  the  emollient  kind.  In  this  cafe  a 
Horfe  mud  be  treated  with  great  gentlenefs,  becaufe  there  is  often  fome  in¬ 
ward  decay,  which  will  admit  of  no  rough  dealing.  I  have  feen  in  Horfes 
that  have  dy’d  of  this  didemper,  the  Midriff  ulcerated,  which  being  extreme¬ 
ly  full  of  branches  and  twigs  from  the  Piirenick  Nerves,  that  communicate 
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with  all  the  other  Nerves  of  the  Body,  and  being  itfelf  a  kind  of  Centre 
Mufcle',  that  adls  in  concert  both  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread:  and  Lower 
Belly,  makes  it  therefore  the  more  eafy  to  account  for  this  univerfal  cramp, 
which  when  it  proceeds  from  hence,  may  be  looked  upon  for  the  moft  part 
as  the  harbinger  of  death,  unlefs  the  fymptoms  are  fo  moderate,  that  there  is 
room  for  adminiflring  medicines,  and  that  the  Horfe  is  able  to  take  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  food  to  fuftain  himj  and  if  the  fymptoms  do  not  increafe 
but  abate,  it  is  pofTible  for  him  to  recover,  tho’  if  the  Horfe  be  old,  or  of  a 
very  weak  conftitution,  he  will  fcarce  be  worth  the  expence  and  pains. 
Some  I  have  known  recover  and  do  very  Wtll,  that  have  had  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  a  difeafed  Midriff,  and  in  this  cafe,  befides  the  ufe  of  the  cephalick 
medicines,  rowels  with  good  feeding  are  of  great  ufe  as  foon  as  the  Horfe’s 
Skin  is  loofened  enough  to  bear  them. 

1  have  taken  notice,  that  this  univerfal  Convulfion  may  alfo  take  its  rife 
from  a  faulty  Blood,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  removed  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  very  old,  as  in  the  inftancc  I  am  going  to  relate. 

A  Horfe  in  the  Third  Troop  of  Guards,  was  feized  with  this  univerfal 
Cramp  Cramp  or  Convulfion,  which  began  in  his  hind  parts,  quite  different  from 
which  be-  which  proceeds  from  vermin,  or  a  faulty  Midriff,  both  which  feize  fud- 

gati  in  the  ^  . 

hind  Legs  denly.  At  firff  nothing  appear’d  but  a  cramp  in  his  Hind  Legs,  to  which 
ofa  Horfe.  Horfes  are  often  fuhjedl,  and  generally  come  well  with  moving  till 

they  are  warm,  and  therefore  the  Groom  that  looked  after  him,  trotted  him 
twice  a-day  in  the  riding-houfe,  after  which  it  went  off  for  a  time,  but  in  a 
few  days  he  was  all  over  convulfed,  with  his  Jaws  fet,  yet  not  fo  clofe,  but 
we  could  with  fome  difficulty  give  him  both  balls  and  drinks.  The  Horfe 
was  about  eight  years  old,  and  had  been  near  three  years  in  the  troop.  His 
Blood  was  exceeding  poor  and  vifcid,  refembling  pafte,  and  the  lofs  of  it 
gave  him  no  relief.  I  concluded  from  hence,  and  from  other  circumftances, 
that  his  diftemper  proceeded  altogether  from  a  depraved,  weak,  fizy  Blood, 
and  not  from  vermin,  for  when  the  Convulfions  happen  to  young  Horfes 
from  vermin,  their  Blood  is  indeed  fizy,  but  at  the  fame  time  rich  and  flo¬ 
rid  ;  but -it  was  quite  other  wife  with  this  Horfe  j  the  Convulfions  began  in 
the  Linibs,  where  the  motion  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  is  mofl:  languid,  and 
from  the  confent  that  all  the  Mufcles  have  one  with  another,  afcended  gra¬ 
dually  like  a  fire  that  begins  in  the  bottom  of  a  houfe,  and  rifing  upwards, 
would  foon  confume  the  whole  fabrick,  unlefs  fpeedily  extinguiffied.  This 
Horfe  was  cur’d  without  much  difficulty,  tho’  it  was  fometime  before  he 

.  The  medicines  adminiller’d  to  him  were 
inferted  in  the  cure  of  Epilepfies,  and  other 
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cephalick  diibrders,  with  the  cinabar  balls,  which  were  proper  to  attenuate 
and  take  off  the  lizinefs  of  his  Blood.  In  fuch  cafes  a  finall  quantity  of 
wine  may  alfo  be  indulged,  with  faffron,  Virginia  fnakeweed,  and  con- 
trayerva  roots  to  be  mixed  with  the  drinks,  and  in  fome  cafes  a  tindure 
of  fteel,  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  Blood,  'viz. 

Take  Caftor,  and  AfTa  Foetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  Rue  and  Penny¬ 
royal,  of  each  a  large  handful;  Filings  of  Iron  ty’d  up  in  a  bag,  half  a 
pound;  Infufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  Water,  and  keep  the  infu- 
lion  clofe  covered  by  itfelf  for  ufe.  Alfo  take  Virginia  Snakeweed,  Con- 
trayerva,  and  Valerian,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  Saffron  and  Cochineal,  of 
each  two  drams ;  infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of  White  Wine,  letting  it  ff  and 
in  the  fun  or  by  a  warm  fire  twenty-four  hours. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  firfl  infufion,  and  a  gill  of  this  tindure  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  given  once  a  day  or  oftener,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 

If  the  Horfe’s  mouth  continues  pretty  much  lock’d  up,  that  he  receives 
his  drinks  with  difficulty,  fufficient  intervals  muft  be  allowed  between  every 
hornful ;  and  indeed  this  caution  Is  as  neceflary  here  as  in  thofe  cafes  where 
we  fuppofe  inflammations  or  impoflumes  in  the  Lungs.  But  good  rubbing 
and  the  ufe  of  nervous  liniments  externally,  are  no  lefs  neceffary  than  in¬ 
ternals  ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  all  cramps  and  convulfive  contra(ftions, 
that  unlefs  the  convulfed  parts  be  continually  warmed  with  ftimulating 
things,  and  frequent  fridlions,  the  contradions  will  grow  ftronger  and  more 
obftinate ;  and  further,  becaufe  convulfed  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  exceeding 
coffive,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  glyfiers  often,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
their  Jaws,  and  are  able  to  feed  tolerably  well :  After  which  purges  are 
exceeding  proper,  not  only  to  attenuate  the  Blood,  but  to  drain  off  the 
fuperfluous  fize  that  clogs  the  Mufcles  and  hinders  the  vibrations  of  the 
Nerves,  or  the  free  intercourfe  of  the  animal  fpirits.  The  following  will 
be  found  the  moft  beneficial  in  this  cafe,  wherein  the  common  purges  of 
plantation  Aloes  would  be  hurtful,  being  more  apt  to  create  nervous  dif- 
orders  than  to  cure  them.  Therefore, 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  the  cleaned;  Myrrh,  half  an  ounce;  a  proper 
Alfa  Fcetida  and  Gum  Ammonicum,  of  each  two  drams ;  Saffron, 
one  dram  ;  beat  the  Ingredients  till  they  come  into  a  pade,  then  form  Horfe. 
the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  Syrup  of  Marfh  Mallows,  and  roll  it  in 
liquorice  powder  or  flower. 
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These  may  be  given  one  in  a  week,  and  continued  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  or  longer,  if  needful.  They  will  juft  open  the  Horfe’s  Body,  and 
work  as  an  alterative  to  cleanfe  and  purify  the  Blood,  and  fo  gently  that 
the  Horfe  may  be  ufed  moderately  in  any  kind  of  buftnefs  in  the  intervals 
between  the  purges. 

t 

Convulfions  and  Staggers,  from  a  Retention  of  the  Dung 

and  Aliment. 

''T^HIS  is  a  cafe  I  have  feveral  times  met  with  j  and  tho’  it  is  feldom 
dangerous  where  there  is  no  complication  with  fome  other  diftemper, 
yet  it  fometimes  proves  fatal,  when  it  happens  not  to  be  rightly  underftood. 
And  I  have  known  in  fome  inftances  the  Stomach  and  Guts  fo  extremely 
.  crammed,  that  it  has  fcarce  been  pofiible  to  adminifter  any  relief. 

The  These  ftoppages  proceed  from  various  caufes,  and  only  aftedl  the  Head 
when  they  happen  to  be  of  fome  continuance  j  fometimes  they  are  caufed 
by  full  feeding,  with  the  want  of  air  and  fufficient  exercift,  elpecially  in 
hot  dry  weather,  and  in  conftitutions  naturally  hot  j  but  moft  ufually  from 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  their  food,  as  bad  hay,  or  any  other  bad  pre¬ 
vender,  as  rank  clover,  when  it  has  imbibed  moifture  from  the  damp  fogs, 
which  renders  them  fo  tough  that  they  lie  like  a  wad,  and  diftend 
the  Guts  fo  as  to  impede  their  proper  functions.  Other  things  have  alfo 
the  fame  effedt,  as  foiling  Horfes  with  any  kind  of  green  herbage  when  it 
chances  to  be  grown  too  old  and  tough,  and  has  loft  its  fucculency ;  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  cut  too  long  before  it  is  ufed.  All  thefe  things 
often  caufe  ftoppages  in  the  Guts  and  firft  Paffages,  and  will  fometimes 
excite  fuch  diforders,  as  by  their  continuance  affedl  the  Head  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner. 

The  figns  When  the  ftaggers  and  convulfive  fymptoms  arife  from  fuch  caufes,  the 
company  Horfe  generally  looks  dull  about  the  Head,  with  his  Eyes  fwoln,  is  feeble, 
thiis  kind,  j-^^eis  totters  as  he  moves,  his  mouth  is  generally  ftiff,  but  not  quite 
f  iUt  up,  as  in  the  cafes  above  deferibed  j  is  fhort- breathed  upon  the  leaft 
motion,  and  for  the  moft  part  a  ftiort  cough,  beCaufe  the  fulnefs  of  the 
Stomach  and  Guts  holders  up  the  Midriff  fo  as  to  prefs  continually  upon 
the  Lungs,  and  thereby  interrupts  refpiration  j  and  as  a  confequence  of  this, 
the  motion  of  the  flanks  is  irregular,  tho’  feldom  violent.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  he  fcarce  ever  lies  down  till  fome  relief  is  given  him,  becaufe  the 
extreme  fulnefs  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts  caufes  great  uneafinefs,  whenever 
'  1  he 
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he  offers  to  bend  his  body,  in  fo  much  that  many  when  they  fee  a  Horfe 
in  this  condition,  are  apt  to  imagine  he  has  received  fome  hurt  in  his  Back 
or  Loins.  Ocher  figns  are  coftivenefs ;  for  he  is  apt  to  drain  much  v.’ben 
he  goes  to  dung,  and  has  many  fruitlefs  motions  j  he  dales  but  little,  and 
that  of  a  dark  colour,  which  often  proceeds  from  the  obftrudlions  the  Call 
meets  with  in  its  paffage  from  the  Liver  into  the  Guts  j  and  thereupon  the 
Y  ellows  fometimes  alfo  infue. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  let  fome  perfon  that  has  a  fmall  hand  rake  him  The  Cure, 
thoroughly,  and  bring  out  the  dung  that  lies  in  the  freight  Gut,  which 
is  generally  hard,  and  made  up  of  little  fmall  balls,  of  a  blackifli  colour,  and 
quite  dry,  without  moifture.  After  this  let  him  have  plenty  of  emollient 
oily  Glyfters,  made  of  Mallows,  Marfh-Mallows,  the  herbs  Mercury,  Pe- 
litory,  and  fuch  like ;  but  in  places  where  thefe  cannot  be  readily  got,  they 
may  be  made  of  pot  liquor,  water  gruel,  or  any  kind  of  meat  broth. 

To  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  the  liquor  may  be  added  a  pint  of  Lintfeed 
Oil,  and  half  a  pound  of  Treacle,  or  a  pound  of  brown  Sugar,  to  be 
given  milk  warm,  and  repeated  every  day,  at  lead  till  his  dung  comes 
away  with  eafe,  and  grows  foft.  His  diet  fliould  be  the  befl:  hay,  fcalded 
bran,  fcalded  chaff,  or  boiled  barley,  till  he  has  been  thoroughly  emptied, 
and  for  fome  time  afterwards.  At  firft  his  dung  that  comes  away  with  the 
glyders,  will  be  in  fmall  hard  balls,  and  fometimes  along  with  it  a  nady 
putrid  dime,  which  when  once  difeharged,  gives  great  relief;  but  by  the 
continuance  of  the  glyders,  and  the  open  diet,  the  dung  foon  alters,  and 
comes  away  in  fuch  great"  loads,  that  one  would  fcarce  imagine  it  could 
pafs  through  the  fundament ;  but  as  foon  as  this  happens  it  brings  fure  re¬ 
lief,  and  a  way  is  made  for  gentle  lenitive  purges,  which  in  this  cafe  are 
always  the  mod  fuccefsful  and  nothing  dangerous. 

Take  Lenitive  Eledtuary  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
brown  Sugar,  two  ounces  ;  mix  them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  mild 
ale ;  the  Ale  to  be  made  hot,  that  the'  Cream  of  Tartar  may  be 
the  more  eafily  didolved  in  it  j  after  that  the  Sugar,  and  lad  of  all 
the  Lenitive  Elecluary. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty  Stomach,  blood- 
warm,  and  it  v/ill  probably  begin  to  work  before  night,  and  feldom  makes 
a  Horfe  fick,  as  the  dronger  purges  are  apt  to  do,  when  a  Horfe  is  full  and 
codive ;  fo  that  he  will  drink  warm  water,  or  warm  gruel,  without  reluc¬ 
tance.  It  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  allowing  always  two  or 
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three  days  refplte  between  each  draught,  keeping  him  to  an  open  diet,  with 
proper  exercife,  till  he  recovers  his  ufual  vigour. 

By  this  method  feveral  Horfes  have  been  cured  that  were  very  much 
afFeded  in  their  Heads  with  convulfive  fymptoms,  where  the  event  has 
fliewn  that  this  afFedion  was  plainly  owing  to  a  ftoppage  of  the  aliment 
and  excrements  hindering  a  proper  digeftion  j  of  which  I  thall  mention  one 
inflance  of  a  Horfe  that  was  fent  home  from  Hounjlow-Heath^  when  the 
troops  were  encamped  there.  He  was  fo  much  convulfed,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  his  hay  nor  corn,  and  his  neck  fo  ftilF  that  he  could  not  reach 
to  drink.  The  man  that  led  him  was  forced  to  flop  almoft  every  hundred 
yards,  becaufe  of  the  difFnefs  of  his  Limbs,  and  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  Breath, 
by  the  fliutting  up  of  his  Mouth.  However,  when  I  faw  him,  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  near  fo  much  convulfed  as  thofe  that  have  vermin  in  their 
Stomachs,  or  impoftumations  in  the  inward  parts.  By  working  his  Mouth 
I  could  open  it  a  little  way,  neither  were  his  Limbs  fo  ftiiF  nor  fo  much 
contradted.  I  obferved  him  to  be  very  coftive,  for  he  often  made  motions 
to  dung,  but  could  not,  except  two  or  three  little  fmall  hard  black  balls, 
which  fhewed  the  necellity  of  opening  oily  glyfters.  He  had  two  every 
day,  at  firft,  which  brought  him  to  dung  pretty  freely,  and  foon  recovered 
the  ufe  of  his  Jaws,  fo  as  to  eat  hay  and  fcalded  bran.  After  this  he  had 
opening  drinks  adminidered  to  him,  fuch  as  the  laft  inferted  j  and  the 
dung  (hat  he  voided  in  a  courfe  of  mild  purgation,  was  in  vaft  loads,  and 
mud  have  lain  a  confiderable  time  pent  up  within  him,  being  not  unlike 
what  we  fee  rotting  in  a  dunghill,  both  in  fmell,  colour,  and  confidence  j 
and  when  this  load  was  once  difeharged,  he  foon  recovered,  and  without 
the  help  of  other  means. 

A  very  re-  I  diall  conclude  with  a  very  extraordinary  cafe  of  this  nature,  that  proved 
ofe  o^f  aV'^^ortal.  It  was  of  a  Horfe  belonging  to  the  fecond  troop  of  Grenadiers, 
extreme  at  giafs,  about  three  miles  from  town,  along  with  fome  others  of  the  fame 
andfuinefstf'f^op-  He  was  obferved  to  lag  behind  his  companions,  by  himfelf,  for 
jMc^h  and  days,  which  always  denotes  ficknefs  and  diforder  j  for  a  Horfe  that 

Guts  of  a  is  in  health,  tho’  he  may  fometimes  ftray  by  himfeL,  yet  he  will  not  con- 
^°y^gj^^4inue  long  from  his  company.  But  this  was  not  much  obferved  by  the 
mortal,  guard  who  looked  after  the  Horfes,  till  he  was  fcarce  able  to  move  at  all, 
otherwife  his  death  might  have  probably  been  prevented.  He  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  opprefFed,  that  feveral  men  had  much  ado  to  get  him  to  town, 
and  were  obliged  to  fupporc  him  all  the  way  to  keep  him  from  falling. 

,  His  Eyes  were  fo  fet  in  his  Head,  that  he  took  not  the  lead  notice  of  any 
thing  that  came  near  him,  but  appeared  the  fame  as  if  he  had  been  already 
,  dead. 
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dead,  and  with  every  motion  he  reeled  and  bore  forwards,  ready  to  tumble 
on  his  Nofe,  if  he  had  not  been  held  up.  His  Legs  were  flretched  out 
and  ftifF,  without  the  leafl  ufe  of  his  Joints,  and  by  their  coldnefs  fhewed 
the  Blood  to  be  altogether  come  to  a  ftagnation  in  thofe  parts.  So  that 
in  a  few  hours  after  his  coming  to  the  troop  tables,  he  dropped  down  dead 
as  a  flone,  without  the  leafl:  ftruggle. 

I  was  greatly  furprifed  wheni  faw  this  Horfe  opened,  to  find  his  Stomach 
and  all  his  Guts,  both  large  and  fmall,  filled  and  crammed  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  would  have  been  impofiible,  by  any  means  whatever,  to  have 
procured  the  leafl:  vent.  For  all  the  aliment  that  was  in  his  Stomach,  and 
the  dung  in  the  inteftinal  tube,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  entirely 
dry,  and  without  moiflure  j  and  before  they  were  ripped  open,  appeared 
as  hard  and  full  crammed  as  a  Bolognia  faufage,  without  the  lead:  yielding 
or  foftnefs  in  any  part.  The  matter  contained  in  them  was  no  lefs  extra¬ 
ordinary  j  the  Stomach  being  filled  with  acorns,  floes,  oak- leaves,  and' 
fuch  other  things  as  he  could  pick  up  about  the  hedges,  fome  green  and 
fome  withered  j  for  it  was  now  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
contents  of  the  Guts  were  chiefly  leaves,  neither  well  chewed  nor  digefted, 
with  a  mixture  of  grafs  j  but  there  was  little  or.  no  grafs  in  his  "Stomach, 
but  chiefly  acorn-cups  and  leaves,  which  was  diflended  to  its  utmofl:  ex¬ 
tent,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Mufcles  at  their,  full  ftretch  j  by  which  their  adlion, 
which  is  necejfTary  in  digeflion,  was  altogether  at  a  fland. 

I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  this  Horfe,  who  was  upon  a  very  rank  after- 
mafh,  had  been  fo  forfeited  that  he  came  to  loath  his  grafs,  and  his  appetite 

being  depraved,  had  taken  to  thofe  things  that  were  acid  and  four  to  the 

tafte,  which  mufl:  have  greatly  aggravated  his  diflemper  by  their  reflringent 
and  binding  quality.  I  rubbed  the  contents,  both  of  his  Stomach  and  Guts,  This  h.ip- 
between  my  hands,  which  crumbled  like  dung  dried  in  the  fun,  without  ^ 
the  leafl:  drop  of  moiflure  or  any  ill  favour ;  for  there  was  no  room  for  air  years  ago 
to  be  pent  up  in  them,  wherein  is  the  flench,  chiefly,  that  is  felt  in  open- 
ing  the  inteftines  of  dead  animals  j  and  indeed,  it  was  fomewhat  extraordi-  ''^^en  the 
nary  that  he  lived  to  come  to  this  extremity,  w'here  the  mufcular  action  of  vveTe^po 
the  Stomach,  and  the  periftaltick  or  vermicular  motion  of  the  Guts,  by 
which  the  expulfion  of  the  excrements  is  forwarded,  muff  in  all  probability 
have  been  loft  for  feveral  days.  I  can  aflign  no  other  reafon  for  his  holding  > 

out  fo  long,  but  that  he  was  in  all  refpedls  extremely  found,  and  little  elfe  their  fleth. 

to  be  feen  but  a  beginning  inflammation  in  fome  of  his  internal  parts  j  ^ere- 

which,  confidering  how  unmercifully  he  w’as  crammed,  could  not  be. other- taken  up., 
wife  expeded.  ‘  n 


of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 


W  E  meet  with  fome  inftances  among  men  of  voracious  appetites,  that 
have  died  faddenly  after  an  exceffive  meal,  by  filling  their  Stomachs  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  ftrongeft  emeticks  could  have  no  effedt  upon  them. 
But  ihefc  inftances  in  men  are  not  very  frequent ;  for  if  a  man’s  Stomach 
is  not  filled  too  fuddenly  to  its  full  extent,  (which  has  fometimes  happen¬ 
ed  to  thofe  who  have  brutiftily  eat  for  a  wager)  he  will  go' nigh  to  vomit 
of  himfelf,  and  fo  get  rid  of  his  enemy.  But  an  exceftive  fulnefs  of  the 
Stomach  and  Guts  muft  always  create  great  diforders  in  a  Horfe,  who 
has  no  natural  difpofition  to  vomit  j  fo  that  all  poflible  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  preferve  the  pafTages  downwards  free  and  open,  according  to  the  method 
above  prefcribed,  viz.  by  glyfters,  lenitive  purges,  and  an  opening  diet, 
that  being  all  the  chance  he  can  have  for  his  life,  in  fuch  circumftances. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 


HE  difeafes  that  affedl  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  are  neither  fo  numerous 


nor  fo  much  complicated,  as  thofe  that  affedl  the  human  Eye,  tho’ 
Horfes  are  much  more  apt  to  go  blind  than  men,  when  once  diforders 
happen  in  their  Eyes,  unlefs  they  be  fpeedily  removed  j  the  reafon  of 
which  will,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for,  in  the  profecution  of  this 


'  The  ancients  were  wont  to  reckon  up 'a  great  many  difeafes  in  the 

human  Eye,  by  giving  names  to  almoft  every  accident  or  blemifh  that 
happened  on  any  part  thereof,  accounting  thefe  as  fo  many  diftindl  maladies. 
And  tho’  this  was  indeed  an  inftance  of  their  great  accuracy  and  induftry, 
yet  it  has  multiplied  the  difeafes  of  the  Eyes  beyond  what  they  really  are, 
and  has  rendered  the  ftudy  of  thofe  things  very  difficult,  efpecially  to  young 
pradtitioners  and  to  the  unlearned.  The  Italians^  and  other  foreigners, 

who  in  fome  preceding  centuries,  wrote  profeftedly  on  the  difeafes  of 
Horfes,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the  farriers  in  their  times,  have  very  much 
The  An- copied  after  the  antients,  by  deferibing  almoft  as  many  difeafes  in  the  Eyes 
circum-  of  Horfes  as  the  firft  writers  in  phyfick  have  deferibed  in  the  human  Eye ; 
deferibing  by  enumerating  a  great  many  names  and  diftindions  in  different  fpecies, 
thedifeafes  or  rather  appearances  of  the  fame  difeafe,  have  led  their  followers  into  a 
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Blows  and  Contufions  on  the  Eyes, 

It  is  true,  Horfes  have  feveral  of  the  fame  difeafes  happen  to  their  Eyes 
that  are  incident  to  men,  and  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  as  their  food  is  more  Ample,  and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  fall 
into  intemperance,  fo  there  is  fome  difference  alfo  in  thefe  maladies ;  and 
I  have  feldom  met  with  any  fuch  thing  as  a  ftrumous  or  fcrophulous  fore 
or  ulcer,  or  in  other  words,  any  appearance  of  what  we  call  the  evil  in  the 
Eye  of  a  Horfe,  or  of  any  fymptom  derived  from  a  fcrophulous  Blood  : 
But  moft  of  the  maladies  that  affed:  their  Eyes,  proceed  either  from  ex¬ 
ternal  accidents,  as  blows,  wounds,  and  co.ntufions  ;  or  from  internal  caufes, 
as  fevers,  forfeits,  and  fuch  like  ;  or  from  a  natural  weaknefs,  and  ill  con¬ 
formation  of  the  Eyes,  which  I  have  reafon  to  believe  is  often  hereditary,, 
and  therefore  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

Blows  and  Contuflons  on  the  Eyes. 

T TORSES  frequently  meet  with  blows  and  contuftons  on  their  Eyes-j 

which  are  more  or  lefs  hurtful  in  proportion  to  their  degree  j  for  a 

flight  blow,  or  a  flight  bruife,  or  a  bite  ot  another  Horfe,  tho’  at  firft 

painful,  and  apt  to  make  the  Eye  fwell  and  run  down  with  water,  yet  fuch. 

are  often  cured  only  by  bathing  the  Eye  with  cold  fpring  water,  which 

repels  and  hinders  a  flux  of  humours  falling  upon  it.  But  if  the  Eye  be 

any  ways  inflamed  and  fwoln,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  diredly,  and. 

to  apply  fome  cooling  Cataplafm  to  the  Eye,  fuch  as  are  made  of  the 

pulps  of  roafted  or  boiled  aples,  cleared  from  their  hufks  and  feeds,  or 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes,  fpread  on  a  doubled  linen  cloth,  and  bound  gently 

over  the  whole  Eye  ;  or  a  pledgit  Ipread  with  Alum  curd,  applied  in  the 

fame  manner,  and  renewed  as  often  as  it  turns  dry.  I  feldom  ufe  any  other 

thing  in  fuch  cafes,  befldes  a  tindfure  made  with  Red  Rofes  and  a  few 

grains  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  in  the  following  manner. 

\ 

Take  two  drams  of  Red  Rofe  Buds,  either  freffi  or  dried  •  infufe  them 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  Water,  in  the  manner  of  making  Tea  j  when 
it  has  flood  to  be  cold,  pour  off  the  infufion,  which  will  be  of  a 
reddifla  colour,  and  add  to  it  a  fcruple,  which  is  twenty  grains,  of 
Sugar  of  Lead.  / 

The  Sugar  or  Salt  of  Lead  will  make  the  Rofe  Tindure  of  a  muddy 
green  colour,  when  it  is  ffiook.  The  beft  way  to  ufe  it  is  thus ;  bathe  the 
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1^6  Blows  and  Contufions  on  the  Eyes. 

Horfe’s  Eye  and  Eye-Lids  all  over,  with  a  bit  of.  clean  fpunge  or  clean  rag 
dipped  in  it,  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  make  a 
cure  in  a  fliort  time  of  any  blow  or  brulfe  on  the  Eye  that  has  no  uncom¬ 
mon  fymptoms,  or  where  the  Eyes  are  not  naturally  weak  or  previoufly 
difeafed.  The  Role  Tindure  is  a  good  reftringent  and  ftrengthener,  and 
the  Sugar  of  Lead  being  a  fait  made  of  Lead,  with  diftilled  vinegar,  is  in- 
tenfly  cooling,  and  prevents  any  immoderate  flux  falling  upon  the  Eye, 
which  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

Thefymp-  SOMETIMES,  when  the  blow  hits  diredly  the  middle  and  mofl:  promi- 
bWs°lc  Eye- Ball  turns  white,  and  this  whitenefs  is  of 

ia  their  different  degrees,  according  as  the  injury  received  happens  to  be  more  or 
degree"  violent.  Sometimes  the  pupil  or  fight,  the  Cornea^  and  all  that  is  ufually 
clear  and  pellucid,  becomes  the  exad  colour  of  a  pearl  j  and  where  the 
flroke  has  been  more  violent,  the  Eye  will  appear  more  white  and  opaque, 
refembling  the  white  of  an  egg  when  boiled.  Tn  the  firfl  cafe,  when  the 
whitenefs  is  only  of  a  pearl  colour,  the  Horfe  has  ufually  fome  glimmering 
of  light ;  in  the  latter  he  is  quite  blind,  while  his  Eye  continues  in  that 
Rate.  This  whitenefs  proceeds  from  a  Ragnation  of  the  juices  of  the  Cornea 
or  horny  coat  of  the  Eye,  which  juices,  in  their  natural  flate,  are  clear  like 
water,  and  may  pofllbly  turn  white  when  they  happen  to  be  heated  and 
inflamed,  as  the  Blood  in  the  flefhy  parts^^from  a  blow  or  contufion,  firfl:  ap¬ 
pears,  with  a  fettled  rednefs,  and  then  turns  black.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  Eye  all  over  white  with  a  blow,  without  fo  much  as  a  weeping,  or 
the  leafl;  appearance  of  weaknefs,  the  Horfe  never  offering  to  fhut  the 
blemifhed  Eye  more  than  the  other  j  and  in  this  cafe  the  Eye  has  been 
cured  in  a  few  days,  only  with  bleeding  and  the  ufe  of  the  above  inferted 
Eye  Water. 

But  when  a  blow  happens  to  be  given  with  great  force,  the  Eye  will 
not  only  turn  white,  but  the  Tunica  adnata^  its  uppermofl:  coat,  which 
anfwers  to  the  white  of  the  human  Eye,  will  be  alfo  vifibly  inflamed  ;  tho’ 
in  a  Horfe  it  is  very  much  ftreaked  with  brown,  that  coat  being  full  of 
little  fmall  twigs  of  arteries  and  veins,  which  upon  any  hurt  or  weaknefs 
become  turgid,  and  are  the  caufe  of  rednefs,  heat,  and  pain,  I  have  feen 
a  Horfe’s  Eye,  by  a  violent  blow,  or  from  the  bite  of  another  Horfe,  look 
like  a  white  done  fet  in  a  cornelian.  In  this  cafe  the  Eye  is  generally  fliut 
up  till  the  inflammation  is  abated,  and  the  inflamed  part  grows  yellow,  as 
almofl:  all  inflammations  do  in  their  going  off,  and  then  we  often  fee  a 
white  blifler  on  the  Cornea  fometimes  the  bignefs  of  a  grape  j  *and  this  al¬ 
ways  proves  a  great  relief,  and  when  it  breaks,  foon  it  accelerates  the  cure. 
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But  when  It  happens  to  be  feated  deep  in  the  Cornea,  with  a  mixture  of 
rednefs,  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  little  fear,  fometinies  the  fize  of  a  barley  corn, 
fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  lentil,  and  often,  with  good  management,  fo 
fmall  and  thin  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  perceived,  unlefs  a  perfon  come  quite 
clofe  to  the  Eye.  I  have  had  many  of  thefe  accidents  under  my  care,  and 
never  knew  any  of  them  do  amifs  where  the  Eyes  were  naturally  good, 
and  that  the  Horfe  had  not  been,  fir  ft  tampered  with  before  I  was  fent  for. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  feme  where  the  Eye  has  been  fo  much  fwoln 
and  raifed  out  of  its  focket,  that  the  Eye- Lids  could  not  be  clofed  till  it 
was  reduced  by  the  help  of  proper  applications  j  and  yet  the  cure  has  been 
compleated  in  a  fhort  time,  without  the  leaft  blcmifh  or  defedl. 

The  right  way  to  manage  all  thefe  diforders,  is  by  treating  them  with  The  cure 
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milder  or  more  powerful  applications,  according  as  the  lymptoms  are  moreandcontu- 
or  lefs  aggravated.  If  the  Horfe  be  loaded  with  flefh,  or  of  a  grofs  con-^*o"’» 
ftitution,  evacuations  by  bleeding  and  an  opening  diet  will  be  the  more  ne- 
ceftary,  and  in  fome  cafes  rowel  ling.  If  the  Eye  be  only  turned  white, 
and  continues  dry,  without  moifture,  and  the  Horfe  keeps  it  open,  nothing 
further  will  be  requTed  after  bleeding,  but  to  be  bathed  with  fome  cooling 
eyewater,  fuch  as  has  been  directed,  with  a  foft  diet  of  fcalded  bran  for 
a  few  days,  avoiding  any  thing  that  is  hard  to  chew,  as  oats  and  beans. 

But  if  a  defludtion  attends,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  Eye  be  inflamed,  the 
Eye-Lids  fwelled  and  moift,  and  if  the  Horfe  by  reafon  of  the  anguifh 
keeps  it  ftiur,  it  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  ufe  a  digeftive  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

• 

Take  of  the  Tin(fVure  of  Rofe?,  as  above  direfted,  four  ounces ;  while  it 
is  warm  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Honey,  and  thirty  grains  of  Sugar 
of  Lead ;  fhake  the  vial  and  bathe  the  Horfe’s  Eye  all  over  :  Or  it 
may  be  made  thus,  •viz.  Rofe  Water,  three  ounces  j  Honey  of  Rofes, 
one  ounce  j  Sugar  of  Lead,  thirty  grains. 

If  the  Eye  be  moift  and  watry,  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  red  wine  may  be 
;added,  which  will  help  to  recover  the  tone  of  the  Eye,  thicken  the  matter 
that  runs  from  it,  and  foon  dry  it  up ;  and  when  once  the  Eye  is  dry  and 
has  gathered  ftrength,  that  the  Horfe  opens  it  freely  of  his  own  accord,  if  a 
blifter  or  any  blemifli  then  remains  on  the  Cornea,  or  any  kind  of  forenefs, 
it  will  be  proper  to  ftiarpen  this  medicine,  by  dilTolving  a  dram  of  white 
Vitriol  in  a  little  water,  about  a  fpoonful  or  two,  and  adding  it  to  the 
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whole  quantity  of  the  abovementidned  eye  water,  or  elfe  to  blow  a  little 
Vitriol  and  Sugar  Candy  into  the  Eye  thus,  wz. 

Take  white  Vitriol,  one  dram  j  white  Sugar  Candy,  half  an  ounce  • 
grind  them  very  fine  in  a  marble  or  glafs  mortar,  and  blow  a  little  of 
'it  into  the  Horfe’s  Eye  once  a  day,  through  a  clean  tobacco  pipe,  or 
put  a  little  into  a  corner  between  the  Eye-Lids,  with  your  finger  and 
thumb. 

I F  this  does  not  take  fufficient  effedl,  make  the  powder  with  white 
vitriol  and  the  fined:  loaf  fugar,  of  each  equal  parts,  and  ufe  it  as  the 
other,  once  a  day,  and  the  lad  mentioned  eye  water  twice  a  day,  •viz. 
night  and  morning.  But  if  the  Eye  begins  to  clear,  and  looks  of  a  iky 
colour,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  the  eye- water  alone,  once  a  day,  until  it 
is  quite  tranfparent  and  clear. 

But  if  after  the  Eye  is  grown  drong,  freed  from  all  ^eat  and  inflam-^ 
mation,  and  can  bear  the  light,  there  dill  remains  a  kind  of  fcurf  or  fbab 
over  the  pupil,  or  any  part  of  the  Cornea  near  it,  raifed  in  the  middle  dark 
yellow  or  brownifh,  and  with  whitifh  rays  towards  its  edges,  where  this 
happens,  the  Cornea  for  the  mod  part  has  been  wounded,  and  is  common 
when  a  Horfe  has  had  his  Eye  bit  by  another  Horfe  j  and  tho’  this  little 
tumor  may  not  difappear  fo  foon  as  we  could  wifh,  yet  where  the  Eye  is 
naturally  good,  it  will  often  wear  off  by  degrees,  and  leaves  no  blemifh, 
unlefs  it  be  feated  deep  in  the  Cornea -y  and  when  any  blemifli  remains,  it  is 
for  the  mod  part  owing  to  fome  mifmanagement,  efpecially  by  ufing  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  too  harfh  for  fo  tender  a  part,  before  the  pain  and  anguifh. 
is  removed  ;  for  the  Eye  is  fo  delicate,  that  when  the  hurt  is  newly  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  fcarce  able  to  indure  the  common  eye- waters,  made  with  a 
folution  of  Huttyy  the  Lapis  MirabiliSy  or  Lapis  MedicamentiofuSy  or  any 
other  that  have  earthy  or  metallick  fubdances  in  their  compofition,  much 
lefs  powder  of  flints,  egg-fhells,  or  fcuttle-bone,  which  fome  perfons  un¬ 
warily  ufe.  For  I  have  obferved  upon  the  fulled  trials  made  of  thefe 
things,  that  nothing  agrees  fo  well  with  the  Eyes  of  Horfes,  as  tinctures 
made  of  proper  vegetables,  or  falts  that  will  diffolve  in  water.  Thefe  feem. 
to  be  the  mod  familiar  and  fuitable  to  the  Eyes,  that  are  naturally  humid 
and  mold.  I  have  ufed  folutions  of  all  the  vitriols  and  other  falts,  and 
often  with  good  fuccefs,  but  never  with  any  hurt  or  injury  to  the  Eye, 
when  they  are  finely  fettled  and  cleared,  from  their  droffy  parts  and  properly 
applied.  1 
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TT/OuNDS  of  the  Eyes  are  often  dangerous  and  fometimes  mortal 
’ when  they  penetrate  through  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  where  the 
branches  of  the  optic  Nerves  pafs  from  the  cerebellum  j  but  if  the  wound 
be  not  deep,  though  it  pafs  through  fome  of  the  coats  and  humours,  it 
may  be  cured  with  proper  care  j  and  I  have  known  thefe  cures  made  in  a 
much  fliorter  time  than  one  would  eafily  imagine.  But  if  a  wound  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  Retina^  which  is  compofed  of  the  optic  Nerve,  and 
many  fmall  twigs  of  Veins  and  Arteries,  it  will  readily  intail  blindnefs,  and 
perhaps  convulfions  and  other  diforders.  The  fame  may  alfo  happen  when 
any  part  of  the  Bones  that  compofe  the  orbit  or  focket,  in  which  the  Eye 
is  placed,  are  depreffed  or  broken  into  fplinters,  and  ftuck  into  the  tender 
Membranes,  and  other  fenfible  parts. 

The  Eyes  may  be  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
Body,  viz.  by  incifion  or  pundlure,  and  we  find  thefe  alfo  complicated 
with  contufion  and  fradure  of  the  Bones  of  the  orbit,  and  often  with  la¬ 
ceration  or  tearing  of  the  Eye-lids,  and  the  circumambient  Parts  of  the 
Eye- brows  and  Temples,  which  frequently  happens  from  violent  bites,  and 
other  accidents,  and  the  method  of  cure,  as  to  generals,  is  very  near  the 
fame  as  in  all  other  wounds.  But  in  regard  of  the  extreme  tendernels  of 
the  Eye,  fome  particular  cautions  are  necefiary  to  be  obferved,  as  bleeding 
even  though  the  wound  be  but  fmall,  becaufe  the  leafi:  irritation  v/ill  eafily 
bring  a  defludion  into  the  Eye,  which  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  and  the  contortion  of  his  neck, 
contributes  alfo  to  render  the  cure  more  difficult ;  and  therefore  all  the  me- The  Cure 
thods  of  revulfion  are  proper,  as  rowelling  under  the  Jaws,  the  Bread: 

Belly,  efpecially  when  the  Eye  is  much  fwolen  and  inflamed,  as  has  been  Eyes, 
already  recommended,  in  the  cafe  of  blows  and  contufions :  As  for  rowels 
in  the  Neck,  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  faw  them  do  much  fervice  to  Horfes, 
however  ufeful  featons  and  other  iffiies  on  the  neck  and  fhoulJers  may  be 
to  men  in  the  like  cafes.  As  they  are  apt  to  be  painful  in  tlie  Neck  in  the  NeceiTary 
manner  farriers  put  them  in,  they  make  a  Horfe  refilefs  and  uneafy,  ^J^d 
often  prove  a  great  injury  to  the  Eyes,  which  require  all  the  calmnefs  andferved. 
fieadinefs  imaginable,  until  fuch  time  as  the  heat,  pain,  and  inflammation  is 
gone  off,  or  very  much  abated. 

A  NOT  HER- caution  is  ncceffary  in  curing  wounds  of  the  Eyes,  that  no  harfli 
application  be  made,  while  the  pain  and  inflammation  remains,  and  even  not 
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•when  thefe  fymptoms  are  gone  off,  if  milder  methods  will  do  the  bufineff. 
Care  muff  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  Horfe  low  in  his  diet,  efpecially  while 
he  is  unfit  for  any  other  exercife,  befides  walking  in  the  fliade  ;  and  his  diet 
fhould  alfo  be  opening,  as  above  diredled  ;  and  if  it  be  the  grafs  feafon, 
cut  grafs  or  any  kind  of  green  herbage  cannot  be  improper. 

All  imaginable  methods  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  wounded  Eye 
cool,  by  cooling  applications,  avoiding  the  ufe  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  our  farriers  are  bufy  with  upon  all  occafions.  If  the  Eye-lid  is 
wounded  and  cut  through,  and  the  cut  divides  it  fo  as  the  lips  part  one 
to  be  from  the  other,  it  ought  to  have  a  ftitch  with  a  flreight  needle,  fuch  as  the 
w'hencut/^^g^o^s  ufe  for  fupcrficial  wounds,  and  not  to  be  drawn  too  clofe,  but  juft 
fo  far  as  to  bring  the  edges  juft  together  j  and  this  is  yet  the  more  neceffary 
when  the  Eye-ball  happens  to  be  wounded  through  the  Eye-lid,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  difcharge  of  the  matter.  I  have  obferved  that  the  Eye¬ 
lid  requires  but  one  ftitch,  for  when  there  are  more,  and  thefe  purfed  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  farriers  generally  do,  and  the  lips  drawn  clofe,  fuch  ftitches 
will  break  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  leave  the  wound  in  a  worfe  condi¬ 
tion  than  it  was  at  firft. 

The  proper  dreffmg  for  wounds  of  the  Eye,  is  honey  of  rofes  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  myrrh,  viz.  one  dram  of  the  tindture  to  an  ounce  of  the  other. 
The  heft  way  of  ufing  it  is  to  dip  a  pledgit  of  lint  in  this  mixture,  made 
warm,  and  applied  to  the  wound,  for  tow  and  hurds  are  too  harfh  for  the 
Eye.  This  drefling  may  be  repeated  once  a  day,  until  the  wound  is 
healed  up  and  cicatrifed,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs  if  no  uncom¬ 
mon  fymptom  appears,  as  fwelling  pain  and  inflammation,  or  a  fradfure  of 
the  bones  that  compofe  the  orbit  or  focket  of  the  Eye.  In  all  which  cafes, 
the  following  fomentation  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

Take  elder-flowers  and  red-rofes,  of  each  a  handful ;  marfli-mallows, 
half  a  handful  j  fal-prunelle,  half  an  ounce  ;  fugar  of  lead,  one  dram. 
Infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and-  ftrain  the  infufion  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold  add  half  a  pint  of  red 
winCi 


This  fomentation  may  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner :  Take  two 
thick  woollen  cloths,  or  two  pieces  of  fwanlkin,  the  breadth  of  two  hands 
each,  foak  them  in  the  liquor,  made  pretty  hot,  but  not  fcalding,  for  the 
Eye  will  feldom  bear  any  thing  that  is  intenfely  hot,  as  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Wring  out  one  of  the  cloths,  and  apply  it  over-  the  wounded  Eye^ 
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and  when  the  frll  begins  to  cool,  wring  out  the  other,  and  apply  them  . 
thus  alternately,  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  j  and  if  the  fomentation 
grows  cold  in  that  time,  let  it  be  heated  again  over  the  fire.  The  Horfe 
may  have  his  Eye  fomented  in  this  manner  twice  a-day,  or  oftner;  and  the 
quantity  prefcribed  will  lafl  forty-eight  hours  with  good  management. 

When  the  fliooting  pain  abates,  which  in  fome  meafure  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  finking  of  the  fwelling,  the  digcftion  of  the  wound,  its  difcharg- 
ing  good  matter,  and  the  chearfulnefs  of  the  Horfe’s  looks,  the  ufe  of  the 
hot  fluphs  may  be  laid  afide,  and  only  the  drefling  continued,  as  above  di- 
reded,  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

If, any  part  of  the  Orbit  Bones  be  broke,  and  feel  loofe,  the  cure  will xhe  Cure 
be  retarded  till  the  broken  parts  are  feparated  and  cafl  off,  during  which 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  drefs  with  tindure  of  myrrh,  or  tindure  of  myrrh  Bones  are; 

,  and  the  tindure  of  euphorbium  mixed  together;  for  nothing  agrees  with^'^®^®* 
the  Bones  but  cleanfing  tindures  and  other  fpirituous  applications. 

I  HAVE  known  fome  inflances,  where  the  Bones  round  the  Eye  were 
broke  j  and  in  one  particularly,  part  of  the  Orbit  that  forms  the  Eyebrow 
was  fo  deprefl’ed,  and  drove  down  fo  hard  upon  the  Ball  of  the  Eye,  that 
no  means  the  farriers  could  ufe  were  able  to  raife  it,  fo  as  to  give  him  any 
eafe,  which  foon  caufed  fuch  violent  convulfions,  as  brought  him  to  his  end. 
Another  accident  of  the  fame  kind,  happened  many  years  ago,  to  a  Troop- 
Horfe,  that  fell  down  in  a  hard  party,  and  hit  his  Eyebrow  againft  a  large^ 
pebble  that  lay  on  the  road,  whereby  a  piece  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Orbit  was  fradured,  and  deprefled  into  the  great  hollow  above  the  Eye. 

A  country  firrier  had  induflrioufly  ditched  the  wound  with  feveral  flitches^ 
overcaft,  and  filled  it  with  dofils  of  tow,  which  put  the  Horfe  in  fuch 
violent  pain,  that  he  forfook  all  manner  of  food,  until  the  flitches  were’ 
cut  and  the  dofils  taken  our.  After  this  P  caufed  him  to  be  dreffed  with  a' 
digeftive  of  common  turpentine,  made  very  thin  with  the  yolks  of  eggs- 
and  tindure  of  myrrh,  till  the  fradured  Bones  loofened,  and  grew  bare  in 
Ibme  places,  after  which  I  ordered  pledgits  dipped  in  tindure  of  euphorbium' 
to  be  laid  next  the  Bone,  and  the  other  common  drefling  over  it; 

I  alfo  caufed  the  Horfe  to  be  bled,  which  had'  been  omitted  by  the 
farrier  who  firfl:  dreflied  his  wound,  for  his  Eye  was  very  much  inflamed' 
and  fwoln,  and  when  the  wound  began  to  digeft,  there  run  a  thick, 
matter  in  very  great  plenty  from  the  Eye  as  well  as  from  the  wound. 

The  Eye  was  only  drelfed  with  tindure  of  rofes  and  fugar  of  lead,  which 
agreed  perfedly  well  with  it.  This^  and  the  great  dikharge  from  the 
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wound  Toon  gave  relief,  that  the  fwelling  fubhded,  and  the  ITorfe  opened 
his  Eye,  which  was  no  ways  blemilhed  nor  his  fight  impaired. 

In  the  procefs  of  the  cure  two  pieces  of  the  Bone  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Orbit,  that  forms  the  Eyebrow  that  had  been  depreffed  into  the  hol¬ 
low  above  the  Eye,  feparated  and  came  quite  off ;  one  was  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  an  inch  the  broadefl  part,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  other  was  fmaller,  and  both  jagged  and  fpungy  on  their 
under  fide,  with  little  holes  and  finnofities  for  containing  the  medullary  fub- 
flance  j  but  after  the  cure,  the  blemifh  was  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  obferved, 
but  by  thofe  who  knew  the  accident.  And  indeed  this  good  fuccefs  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  gentle  ufage,  in  forbearing  to  make  incifions, 
and  not  endeavouring  to  force  the  fradtured  pieces  out  before  nature  had 
formed  a  new  fubflance  to  fupply  the  defedls,  which  I  found  by  my  finger 
to  be  very  fmooth  and  even.  The  cure  was  compleated  in  two  months, 
and  the  Horfe  continued  in  the  troop  afterwards  many  years,  and  did  all 
manner  of  duty  till  he  was  very  old. 

p  n'tiired  SOMETIMES  alfo  Horfcs  meet  with  pundlured  wounds  in  their  Eyes,  viz.' 
Wounds  when  fome  fliarp-pointed  thing  has  run  into  the  Eye-ball.  Thefe  wounds 
chiefly  by  thorns,  in  pafling  through  thickets  or  hedges,  or  by  forks 
aisiiaged.  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  or  carelefs  perfons,  efpecially  when  the  forks  are 
new,  before  their  points  are  worn  fmooth  and  blunt,  of  wdiich  kind  I  have 
feen  feveral,  where  the  has  been  pierced,  and  the  watery  humour 

run  out,  but  when  the  inflrument  paffes  no  farther  the  damage  often  proves 
fmall.  The  eye  finks  at  firfl,  and  looks  flrangely,  but  ufually  recovers 
again  in  a  few  days,  efpecially  when  care  is  taken  to  apply  nothing  to  the 
wounded  Eye  that  may  caufe  inflammation.  I  never  found  any  thing  bet- 
.  ter  to  ufe  in  this  cafe,  than  tindlure  of  rofes  with  honey,  or  honey  of 
rofes,  either  alone  or  with  fugar  of  lead.  The  juice  of  eyebright,  or  the 
juice  of  celandine,  are  alfo  of  ufe  to  help  to  wear  out  the  fears  which 
pundlured  w'ounds  are  apt  to  leave  on  the  Cornea.  But  when  the  crifla- 
line  humour  is  wounded,  or  if  the  pundlure  be  large,  and  the  wound  ragged, 
and  has  torn  or  broken  any  part  of  the  Iris  or  LigamentU77i  Ciliare,  or 
touched  the  Retina  j  the  Horfe  may,  in  fuch  circumflances,  not  only  have 
his  Eye  much  blemifhed,  but  the  iffue  may  be  incurable  blindnefs. 

I  had  once  a  troop  Horfe  under  my  care,  whofe  cafe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
illuflrates  what  has  been  here  taken  notice  of,  concerning  pundlures  in  the 
Eyes  of  Horfes ;  This  Horfe  had  the  point  of  a  fork  puflied  Into  his  Eye, 
as  he  was  running  eagerly  up  to  his  rack,  while  his  feeder  was  putting  down 
his  hay  with  a  fork,  which  happened  to  be  new  and  very  fharp  at  the 
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points;  There  was  a  fmall  hole  made  by  this  pundure  on  the  under  Side 
of  the  Pupil  through  the  Cornea  j  fo  that  the  watery  humour  burft  forth- 
and  run  down  his  Cheek,  accompanied  with  fome  few  drops  of  Blood, 
by  which  his  Eye  became  quite  flat  and  funk  within  its  Orbit.  He  was 
prefently  bled,  and  afterwards  was  drefTed  only  with  tincture  of  rofes  and 
honey,  put  warm  into  his  Eye,  twice  a  day,  by  which  he  was  cured  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  without  any  other  blemifh  than  a  little  crooked  line, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  fo  faint,  that  it  could  hardly  be  dif- 
cerned  without  coming  clofe  to  the  Eye.  The  wounded  Eye  was  as  full  - 
as  the  other,  neither  could  we  perceive  his  Sight  to  be  any  ways  defedive. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  fame  Horfe  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
with  the  like  accident  in  the  fame  Eye,  by  a  fork,  as  was  imagined,  run 
into  it,  the  fecond  time,  through  the  rack  ftaves,  by  which  it  was  irreco¬ 
verably  loft.  The  hole  was  fo  large,  that  I  could  eafily  put  the  end  of  my 
little  finger  into  it.  At  firft  his  Eye  was,  for  the  moft  part  fhut,  and  had 
a  continual  running  for  feveral  days  of  bloody  water,  during  which  time 
pledgits  were  fpread  with  conferve  of  rofes,  and  applied  to  the  Eye,  and 
over  that  drefling  a  cold  charge  made  of  bole  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs,  with 
a  mixture  of  wine  lees.  This  was  laid  over  one  fide  of  the  Forehead,  and 
along  the  Temple  and  Cheek,  and  towards  his  Nofe  on  the  fame  fide,  to 
hinder,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  greater  fluxion  upon  the  Eye.  When  the- 
wound  began  to  digeft,  it  run  like  a  rowel,  but  in  fo  great  a  quantity,  that 
notwithftanding  all  endeavours  were  ufed  to  abate  that  fymptom,  with  pro¬ 
per  evacuations,  yet  the  difcharge  never  ceafed,  till  almoft  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Eye  was  entirely  diftblved,  and  turned  to  matter,  by  which* 
means  the  Eye  perifhed,  and  was  fo  wafted  as  to  caufe  a  very  great  defor¬ 
mity,  which  could  by  no  means  be  avoided  ;  though  in  all  other  refpeds^, 
the  Horfe  continued  perfectly  well  and  fit  for  his  duty. 

Lunatick  or  Moon-Eyes,  and  alfo  of  Cataradls, 

T  HAVE,  in  conformity  to  cuftom,  made  ufe  of  the  common  appellation! 

of  Lunatick  or  Moon-Eyes,  though  the  fymptoms  here  described,  are  no 
other  than  the  fore-runners  of  cataradls,  and  generally  end  in  blindnefst- 
Signior  and  moft  other  foreign  writers,  both  French  and  Ilalians^ 

in  treating  the  difeafes  of  Horfes,  have  all  of  them  reckoned  the  Moon- 
blind  fymptoms,  as  a  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  Eyes,  without  having  any  re¬ 
lation  to  a  catarad,  which  they  have  confidered  apart,  as  another  difeafe  of 
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the  Eyes,  which  (liews  they  built  more  on  books  than  experience.  But 
from  many  years  obfervation,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  ever  feen  a  ca- 
tarad  bred  in  the  Eyes  of  any  other  Horfes,  but  thofe  that  have  been  call¬ 
ed  Lunatick  or  Moon-blind.  The  Arabians  were  the  firft  that  afcribed 
ib  much  to  the  moon  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body  j  and  after  the 
decay  of  learning  all  over  'Europe^  the’r  fuperftitious  notions  were  fo  firm¬ 
ly  riveted,  and  fo  univerfally  prevailed,  that  they  could  not  be  eafily  ex¬ 
ploded,  even  by  the  ablefl:  phyficians,  till  the  modern  difcoveries  in  natural 
knowledge  made  way  for  more  folid  improvements  in  the  medicinal  art* 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  firfl  writers  on  the  fubjed  of  far¬ 
riery  (notwithftanding  fome  of  them  were  men  of  learning)  fhould  fall 
in  with  all  the  common  fuperfiitions  that  had  fo  long  prevailed,  and  bad  fo 
great  an  influence  on  the  pradice  of  phyfick. 

Howthis  These  writers  have  defcribed  this  diflemper,  as  appearing  at  certain  times 
fs  defcrfb  moon,  coming  fometimes  at  the  new  moon,  fometimes  at  the  full, 

ed  by  at  other  times  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ;  that  it  fometimes  returns  once  in 
Writers,  months,  and  fometimes  once  in  two  months,  and  in  fome  not  above 

once  in  fix  months  j  that  the  Eyes  look  fo  clear  when  the  diftemper  abates, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  any  imperfedion  in  them.  But  thefe  obfervations 
are  very  liable  to  exception,  for  any  one  that  has  the  leafi;  knowledge  of 
the  Eyes,  mufl:  needs  fee,  that  when  the  diftemper  is  the  mod  abated,  and 
the  Eye  the  moft  clear,  it  ftill  thews  a  remarkable  weaknefs,  and  upon  full 
trial,  the  fight  will  be  found  defedive.  Neither  could  I  perceive  that 
the  Eyes  were  afteded  by  any  of  the  moon’s  period-',  fo  as  not  to  vary, 
unlefs  by  meer  accident.  And  therefore,  thefe  obfervations  are  neither  of 
great  ufe  to  the  knowledge  of  the  diftemper,  nor  to  lead  us  into  a  right 
method  of  curing  it  when  it  happens. 

It  is  gene-  I  HAVE  already  taken  notice,  that  the  fymptoms,  which  appear  In  the 
rally  the  Moon-eyed  Horfes,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  no  other  than  the  prognofticks 
nerof Ca-of  breeding  catarads.  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  make  their  firft  appear- 
tarafts.  ance,  when* a  Horfe  is  turned  five,  coming  fix,  at  which  time  one  Eye  be¬ 
comes  clouded,  and  the  Eye-lids  fwoln,  and  very  often  fhut  up  5  and  for 
the  moft  part,  a  thin  vifeid  water  runs  from  the  difeafed  Eye,  down  the 
Cheek,  which  is  generally  more  or  lefs  in  proportion,  as  the  Eye  and  Eye- 
iids  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  fwelled  and  inflamed  ;  and  in  fome  confti- 
tutions,  the  Inflammation  is  fo  great,  and  the  humour  fo  fharp  and  corro- 
five,  that  it  fcalds  ^nd  fetches  off  the  Hair,  wherever  it  comes.  The 
Veins  of  the  iFemples,  and  under  the  Eye,  along  the  fide  of  the  Nofe, 
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are  allb  turgid  and  fullj  others  run  but  little,  and  the  humour  not  very 
/harp. 

This  diforder  is  apt  to  come  and  go,  till  the  catarad:s  are  perfedt  and 
ripe,  and  then  all  pain  and  anguifli,  and  the  forenefs  and  running  of  the 
Eyes  goes  off  with  blindnefs,  when  the  Horfe  is  between  feven  and  eight 
years  old,  this  being  about  the  time  when  moft  Horfes  are  fpread  and 
come  to  their  full  growth  ;  fo  that  from  its  firft  appearance  to  its  comple¬ 
tion,  is  generally  about  two  years,  or  two  years  and  an  half,  during  which 
time,  fome  Horfes  have  the  returns  of  the  diforder,  not  only  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  others,  but  the  fymptoms  more  drong  and  violent.  In  fome 
the  Eye  is  not  much  difturbed  above  a  week,  when  it  clears  up  again  and 
returns  to  its  former  ffate.  In  fome  Horfes,  the  Eye  continues  bad  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  three  weeks,  in  others  a  month  or  longer,  before  the  diforder 
goes  off }  and  the  time  of  the  return,  fo  far  as  I  could  obferve  in  many 
Horfes,  was  always  uncertain,  and  could  not  be  fixed  to  any  period  of  the 
moon,  as  many  have  imagined,  being  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later, 
according  to  its  predominancy,  or  according  to  the  treatment  a  Horfe 
meets  with  from  his  farrier  and  keeper.  Some  have  their  returns  once 
within  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months ;  fome  within  the  fpace  of  four, 
and  with  the  greateft  care  and  pains,  the  diforder  feldom  keeps  off  above 
five  months  without  a  relapfe. 

This  is  ufually  the  cafe  of  thoie  moon-blind  Horfes,  that  have  their 
Eyes  flrongly  infefied  with  a  liot  fliarp  humour,  that  fliuts  them  up  with 
fwelling  and  inflammation.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  moon-blindnef?, 
which  is  alfo  the  fore-runner  of  cataradls,  where  no  humour  or  weeping 
attends  the  Eye.  It  is  never  fliut  up  or  clofed,  as  in  the  cafe  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  will  now  and  then  look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  times 
the  Horfe  fees  little,  and  perhaps  nothing  diftindtly.  Here  the  Eyes  al¬ 
ways  appear  funk  and  perifli'ng,  though  the  cataradls  do  not  come  fo  fcon 
complete,  as  in  thofe  that  are  full,  and  where  a  humour  is  predominant; 
nor  is  it  unufual  in  tins  cafe  for  one  Eye  to  efcape,  whereby  a  Horfe  will 
retain  Sight  to  guide  him,  fo  as  to  render  him  fit  for  common  drudgery.  I 
have  likcwife  known  Horfes  breed  catjrads,  fometimes  in  one  Eye,  fometimes 
in  both,  where  the  fymptoms  have  been  fo  favourable,  as  nei.her  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  their  owners,  nor  by  others,  till  the  cataradts  have  been  vifible. 
But  upon  enquiiy,  I  alw'ays  ib.rnd  thefe  Horfes  had  been  addicted  to  flartle, 
and  much  mere  fometimes  than  others ;  and  upon  examining  the  Eyes,  ob- 
fcivcd  them  to  be  funk  and  in  fome  meafure  peridied. 
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Some  The  caures  of  this  dillemper  are  various,  and  v^'hen  it  proceeds  f  ern  a 

thoughts  natural  defcdl  in  the  Eyef^,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  hereditary:  bit  in  a 
concern-  ^  ^  ^  » 

ing  the  Horfc  that  has  naturally  good  Eyes,  and  yet  turns  moon-blind,  it  is  ulu.  l- 
thk^dif^  ly  owing  to  fxknefs,  or  fome  other  malady,  that  has  terminated  in  the 
temper,  Eycs,  wliich  fometimes  happens  ;  but  we  feldom  fee  Hcrf  s  turn  moon- 
blind  and  breed  catL.r^(fls,  but  where  the  Eyes  are  naturally  in  fault.  Thefe 
Eyes  are  for  the  meft  part  faulty,  that  are  very  large  and  prom’nent,  or 
very  flat,  fiuall  and  funk  ;  both  which  defeds  in  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  are 
liable  to  blindnefs,  though  they  differ  in  their  manner ;  and  tlxrefore 
Colts,  that  have  large  Eyes,  that  run  abroad,  and  always  feed  with 
their  Heads' downwards,  continually  expofed  to  the  fun  in  hot  weather, 
may  cafily  contrad  an  habitual  weaknefs  in  their  Eyes,  efpccially  as  th? 
blood  and  juices  of  all  young  animals  are  naturally  of  a  vifeid  and  balfa- 
mkk  con  exture,  and  fo  may  be  the  more  eafily  retarded  in  the  vefl'els  of 
the  Eyes,  which  are  exquifitely  fine.  Thefe  th'ngs  produce  weaknefs  and 
relaxation  in  the  Eyes,  and  this  flill  encreafes  fo  long  as  the  Blood  is  in  that 
flate,  which  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  continue  till  a  Horfe  has  done 
fpreading,  and  turned  feven,  for  then  the  catarads  generally  grow  com¬ 
plete.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Eyes  are  flat,  and  lye  deep  wi'hin 
their  Dibits,  the  fuiface  of  the  Eye  being  alfo  fattifh,  the  rays  of  light 
falling  diredly  upon  the  pupil,  and  thefe  not  being  fuffieiently  refraded,  as 
on  thofe  Eyes  that  are  more  convex,  or  in  other  words,  on  Eyes  of  a  rounder 
make,  muft  needs  weaken  the  Eye,affed  the  Optick  Nerves,  and  confequenrtly 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  Mufcles ;  and  with  the  catarads  alfo  induce  the 
fymptoms  of  aGutta  Secreta,  and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  Eyes  pe- 
lifh  and  decay  while  the  catarads  are  growing. 

Other  c.ufes  of  catarads  and  moon-blindnefs,  are  feveis,  fome  of  whiih 
in  ilorfe^  remarkably  affed  the  Eyes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  bilious  kind,  when  the 
lometim^es  Eyes  fwell  and  turn  yellow,  and  that  fymptom  not  carefully  attended  to  in 
ofBlmd-  the  cure.  Sometimes  inveterate  colds,  with  a  catarrh,  will  alfo  affed  the 
nets.  Eyes,  and  flaut  them  up  for  feveral  days,  and  thereby  induce  weaknefs, 
which  frequently  ends  in  catarads.  The  flrangles  when  imperfed,  when 
they  are  opened  and  the  matter  let  out  before  they  come  to  maturity,  or 
when  the  humour  is  repelled  by  improper  applications,  or  other  ill  ufage, 
will  alfo  caufe  a  weaknefs  in  the  Eyes,  and  produce  the  fame  effed.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  the  Eyes  of  Colts  and  young  florfes  are  affeded,  and  turn 
moon  blind  in  breeding  their  teeth.  Horfes  that  peel  about  their  Heads 
fpring  and  fall,  if  the  humour  chances  to  be  fuddenly  repelled,  it  is  apt  to 
fall  upon  their  Eyes  and  turn  them  moon-blind.  Bat  in  all  cafes  of 
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moon  blindnefs,  it  is  not  improbable  there  may  be  fuch  a  conformation  of 
the  Eyes  of  fome  Horfes,  as  may  render  the  fame  accidents  dangerous  to 
them  that  would  not  be  fo  to  others. 

The  figns  of  this  diftemper  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  deduced  from  The  figns. 
what  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  its  defcription,  viz.  fwelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  Eyes  alternately,  fometimes  one  Eye,  fometimes  the 
other,  with  a  running  of  a  thin  watery  ferum,  which  is  often  fo  hot  and 
fcalding,  as  to  fret  off  the  hair.  In  others  the  Eyes  run  but  little,  and 
fome  not  at  all,  but  look  deadifli,  funk,  and  perifliing.  In  all  moon-blind 
Horfes  the  Eyes  are  fometimes  tolerably  clear,  at  other  times  thick  and 
muddy,  of  a  wheyifli  colour,  or  a  dufky  yellow ;  and  when  this  happens, 
a  moon-blind  Horfe  fees  very  little,  and  when  he  is  brought  out  into  the 
light,  he  takes  little  notice  of  any  perfon  or  objed:  that  is  near  him,  but 
always  looks  upwards,  with  his  Head  raifed,  lifts  his  feet  high,  and  fets 
them  down  with  fear.  Tho’  in  this  diflemper  the  humour  fhifts  from  one 
Eye  to  another  by  turns,  and  at  fome  intervals  feems  to  go  off,  yet  when 
their  Eyes  are  at  their  befl,  they  look  weak  and  with  a  deadnefs,  and  when 
any  fuch  Horfe  has  his  Head  held  up,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Mufcles  and 
the  whole  Eye  is  eafily  perceived. 

When  this  diflemper  happens  to  Horfes  that  have  large  fuli  Eyes,  re-  Prognof- 
fembling  thTe  of  a  calf,  and  when  the  humour  continues  by  long  periods, 
and  the  returns  frequent,  there  is  great  danger  of  blindnefs.  If  the  Eyes 
be  of  a  moderate  lize,  well  formed,  and  the  periods  or  returns  of  the 
diflemper  fhort.  If.  the  Horfe  fees  perfectly  when  the  humour  goes  off, 
and  the  Eyes  in  thofe  intervals  look  clear,  the  Horfe  may  recover.  When 
the  humour  attacks  one  Eye,  without  changing  to  the  other,  there  is  alfo 
hopes  of  a  cure,  at  leafl,  of  faving  one  Eye.  But  when  the  Eyes  look 
flat  and  depreffed,  and  decay  gradually,  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
blindnefs  j  for  in  this  cafe  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Eyes  are  affedfed, 
and  the  cataradls  always  grow  in  the  progrefs  of  the  diflemper,  which  feems 
to  be  complicated  with  a  Giitta  Serena:  And  here  alfo,  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  when  the  diflemper  feizes  only  one  Eye,  the  other  fometimes  may 
be  faved,  and  when  this  happens,  the  remaining  Eye  generally  grows 
ftioiiger  when  its  fellow  is  gone.  But  when  the  diflemper  proceeds  fiom  a 
violent  cold,  as  fometimes  happens,  whereby  we  often  fee  the  Eyes  fwoln 
and  quite  fliut  up,  tho’  the  Horfe  may  be  threatned  with  blindnefs  by 
feveral  re'urns,  yet  by  good  management  it  may  fometimes  be  prevented, 
and  the  Eyes  recover,  and  like  wife  when  the  Eyes  are  darkened  with  a 
yellow  cloud,  the  diflemper  does  not  always  prove  incurable,  provided  the 
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Eye  is  not  naturally  bad,  and  this  fymptom  of  long  continuance.  In  all 
cafes  of  moon  blindnefs,  the  moft  promifing  figns  of  a  recovery  are  when 
the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and  their  continuance  grows  fhorter :  When 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  in  thofe  Eyes  that  are  naturally  full  and 
large,  abates.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Eyes,  tliat  look  funk  and  pe- 
rifhing  grow  more  plump  and  full  ;  and  when  in  either,  the  Cornea  looks 
clear  and  tranfparent,  without  muddinefs,  and  the  Horfe  looks  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  way,  and  goes  on  without  much  fear  or  flartling  ;  all  thefe 
are  promiflng  figns,  and  with  good  and  cireful  management  he  m.ay  re¬ 
cover. 

The  Cure,  ^  now  proceed  to  the  mofl:  difficult  part,  ^72r.  the  cure,  for  few 

moon  blind  Horfes  efcape,  and  when  it  is  hereditary,  when  the  Eyes  are 
naturally  defective,  I  Ihould  never  advife  any  one  to  be  at  much  expence 
and  trouble  to  fave  them,  for  fear  he  fliould  meet  with  a  difippointmenr. 
Yet  we  fometimes  fee  moon-blind  Horfes,  or  at  leafl;  that  have  many  of 
the  fame  fymptems,  recover  and  do  well,  even  beyond  expectation. 

I  F  the  Eyes  are  large,  full,  fwoln,  and  inflamed,  the  Horfe  fliould  be 
bled  at  proper  intervals,  fometimes  in  the  Neck,  and  fometimes  backward, 
to  make  revuLfion.  But  where  the  Eyes  appear  funk  and  perifliing,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  often  pernicious.  After  bleeding,  for  thofe  that  are  full  and  run  a 
thin  fharp  water,  make  a  flrong  tinCture  of  Rofes,  as  has  been  directed 
above,  Take  four  ounces  of  this  tinCture,  diflolve  in  it  half  a  dram 
of  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  wafli  the  Horfe’s  Eyes,  and  all  over  his  Eye-Lids, 
with  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  clean  rag,  twice  a  day.  If  the  matter  digefl 
and  thicken,  which  ufually  happens  before  it  abates,  add  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  this  tinCture,  about  two  drams  of  Honey,  which  will  diflolve 
by  holding  the  phial  near  the  fire  and  fhaking  it,  and  ufe  it  as  the  before. 
At  the  fame  time,  if  the  parts  near  the  Eye  be  hot,  and  the  Veins  over 
-  the  Face,  and  along  the  fide  of  his  Nofe,  be  turgid  and  full,  bathe  thofe 
parts  frequently  with  the  befl  Vinegar  Verjuice  or  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  till 
the  heat  and  running  of  the  Eye  abates,  and  the  Veins  fink  and  grow  lefs 
apparent,  and  alfo  till  the  Eye  begins  to  look  clear,  in  the  mean  time  fome 
few  lenient  mild  purges  may  be  adminiflered,  as  the  following. 

Proper  Take  Lenitive  Electuary  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  four  ounces; 
fcounngs  Svfup  of  the  Tuicc  of  Buckthorn  Berries,  two  ounces;  mix  thefe 

blind  with  white  Wine  and  Water,  warm’d,  about  a  pint,  and  give  it 

faaing  ;  Or  this, 
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T.  ke  Lenitive  EIe(fluary  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  four  ounce?,  as 
in  the  preceding ;  Glauber'?,  purging  Salts,  three  ounces  ;  the  folutive 
Syrup  of  Rofcs,  two  ounces  j  to  be  mixed  with  white  Wine  and 
Water,  or  with  warm  Water  Gruel. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  to  moon-blind  Horfes.  The  latter  is 
rather  the  more  mild  and  cooling,  and  exceeding  proper,  if  the  Horfe  be 
fat  and  full  of  Blood,  and  will  work  fo  gently,  that  it  may  be  repeated 
twice  a  week  till  the  Eye  becomes  clear  and  attains  it  ufual  brightnefs. 

The  Horfe  Ihould  have  fome  feeds  of  fcalded  bran  while  thefe  lenitives 
are  given  him,  and  he  may  have  moderate  exercife,  or  may  be  made  ufe 
of  in  any  kind  of  eafy  bufinefs;  for  thefe  draught',  for  the  mofl  part,  work 
eff  in  about  two  hours.  But  as  the  Blood  in  all  thefe  cafes  is  generally 
fizy,  and  as  this  difpofes  young  Horfes  to  frequent  returns  of  the  diftemper, 
it  is  therefore  necefTary  to  adminider  fuch  things  as  may  attenuate  the  juices 
and  prefcrve  them  in  a  more  fluid  ftate.  Thefe  are  called  alteratives,,  be- 
caufe  their  property  is  gradually  to  alter  the  date  of  the  Blond.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  I  have  often  made  ufe  of,,  in  this  and  many  other  cafes,  with  very 
great  fuccefs.. 


Take  the  fined  Succotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce,,  or  dx. drams  ;  Cream  A  mild 
of  Tartar,,  half  an  ounce;  freih  Jallap,  in  fine  powder,  and  Salt  of 
Tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufiicient  quan-  Eyes  ar« 
tity  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 


One  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  week,,  in  the  manner  of  a  common  ' 
purge,  with  fcalded  bran,  and  his  water  milk  w’arm.  The  fird  day  it  will 
work  plentifully  by  urine,  and  the  day  following  both  ways ;  but  no  more 
than  jud  to  empty  his  Guts,  unlefs  when  there  is  a  foulnefs  by  reafon  of  a 
redundant  dime  and  greafe..  In  which  cafe  I  have  often  known  one  of 
thefe  weak  purges  work  powerfully  two  or  three  days,,  without  the  lead 
diminution  of  the  Horfe’s  drength,  or  lofs  of  fle(h.  Thefe  alterative 
purges  Ihould  be  continued  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  after  emitting 
another  montli  to  begin  again,  in  all  which  time  the  Horfe  may  be  kept 
in  any  common  bufinefs,  except  hunting,  journey  riding,  or  other  very 
laborious  exercife. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  purges,  I  fhould' chufe  to  give  him  am 
ounce  of  crude  Antimony  every  day,  made  into  a  fine  impalpable  powder,, 
in  one  of  his  feeds,  which  may  be  continued  for  three  montlis  or  longer.. 

But; 
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Alterative  But  if  the  Horfe  be  of  value,  in  (lead  of  crude  Antimony,  he  may  have 
foTtliT  powders  compounded  with  native  Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony  and 
£/es.  Gum  Guiacum,  equal  parts,  giving  him  an  ounce  every  day,  till  he  has 
taken  two  or  three  pounds,  and  after  an  interval  of  about  three  months,  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  method  till  the  Eyes  look  flrong  and  clear,  and  that 
the  Horfe  fliews  no  figns  of  bllndnefs,  or  any  defedl  in  his  fight  or  weak- 
nefs  in  his  Eyes,  Several  gentlemen  hive  by  my  advice  followed  this 
method  with  good  fuccefs,  where  the  Eyes  have  been  full  and  no  ways 
Decoc  periflied.  A  pound  of  Guiacum  Wood,  boiled  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
thT^tame  ^wo,  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  may  be  profitably  adminifdered  to  Horfes 
purpofe.  of  fmall  value.  It  promotes  perfpiration,  dries  fuperfluous  humidity,  and 
firengthens  the  folids  when  relaxed,  fweetens  the  Blood,  and  may  be  given 
a  quart  or  two  every  day,  in  a  Horfe’s  water,  and  will  have  a  good  effe<ft 
to  prevent  moon-blindnefs  where  it  is  not  hereditary,  proceeding  from  a 
natural  defedl  in  the  Eye. 

The  Cure  BuT  when  the  Eyes  are  funk  and  perifliing,  and  the  Eye- brows  are 
Eyes  are  ploched  at  their  inner  corners,  next  the  nofe  ;  when  there  is  little  or  no 
funk  and  inflammation  or  running,  except  a  more  than  ordinary  moiflure  in  the  G?- 
jenihing,  Eye,  or  where  there  is  no  moiflure  at  all,  as  we 

often  find  in  many  moon-blind  Horfes  ;  wherever  thefe  fymptoms  are,  a 
method  of  cure  is  required  different  from  the  preceding.  For  as  we  fup- 
pofe  here  the  Nerves  of  the  Eyes  to  be  affedted,  and  the  fupplies  of  the 
arteriil  Blood  by  that  means  denied  j  therefore  wherever  the  fault  may  be, 
whether  originally  in  the  Blood  or  in  the  Nerves,  it  is  neceffary,  in  cither 
cafe,  to  aJminifler  fuch  things  as  not  only  attenuate  the  Blood,  but  may 
caufe  a  greater  derivation  thereof  to  the  Eye  ;  fo  that  the  mofl  likely  way 
to  fucceed  is  by  the  proper  ufe  of  mercurials,  and  thefe  fuch  as  are  the 
mofl  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl  fafe.  But  firfl  of  all  let 
the  Horfe  have  the  lafl  mentioned  purge  given  hint  by  way  of  preparation, 
and  when  the  operation  is  over,  which  will  be  mild  and  gentle,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ball  mav  fucceed. 

Tvdee  Mercurius  Dulfis  that  has  been  ofen  fublimed  and  dulcify’d, 
two  drams  j  make  it  into  a  fmall  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Conferve  of  red  Roles  and  Wheat  Flower. 

Let  this  ball  be  given  early  in  the  morning  fading,  and  tie  up  the 
Horfe  from  eating  two  or  three  hours  after  it,  then  let  him  have  a  feed  of 
fcalded  bran,  with  warm  water  or  warm  gruel  to  drink,  which  regimen 
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cught  to  be  continued  fo  long  as  he  is  under  this  courfe  of  mercnrial  and 
purging  phyfick  j  cold  wa  er  cr  ocher  cold  drinkables,  being  fomewhat  unfafe 
at  luth  a  tinie.  The  mercurial  ball  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  in 
the  morning,  till  the  Horfe  has  taken  three  or  four.  If  his  mouth  grows 
tender,  wh'ch  may  poffibly  happen,  if  he  be  not  of  a  pretty  Arong  con- 
Aitution,  he  mu  A  be  fed  with  water- gruel  for  two  or  three  days,  till  that 
fymptom  wears  oA”.  At  the  fame  time  the  purge  may  he  repeated  once 
or  twice,  and  the  following  eye- water  appl'ed  outwardly  to  both  his  Eyes, 
if  both  be  weak  and  difordered. 

Take  Crude  Sal  Armoniael\  cleaned  from  the  black  feurf  that  is  ufual  Outward'; 
on  the  ouiAde  of  the  cakes,  two  drams ;  diAblve  it  in  a  pint  of  warm 
Water,  or  Rofe  Tindure;  and  add  to  it  a  gill  of  Spirit  of  Wine  or  mooneyes 
the  beA  brandy,  Aiaking  them  together  in  a  fmall  quart  bottle. 

The  Eyes  may  be  bathed  all  over  with  this  mixture,  twice  a  day,  or  it 
may  be  ufeJ  in  the  manner  of  a  fomentation,  by  wringing  cloths  out  of  it, 
and  applying  them  warm  over  the  Eyes.  This  will  ad  as  a  AlmuIuJ,  and 
may  alfo  help  to  thin  and  rarify  the  gummy  juices,  and  bring  new  fupplles 
of  nouriiliment  to  the  peridiing  Eyes.  At  firA  it  may  caufe  a  little  fmart- 
ing,  but  after  uAng  it  a  day  or  two  that  fymptom  goes  off,  and  if  the  Eyes 
grow  more  plump  and  full,  there  w'ill  be  hopes  of  a  recovery,  at  lea  A  of 
faving  one  Eye  j  and  therefore  the  beA  way  upon  this  profped  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  method,  after  a  month’s  interval,  and  fo  on  as  you  find 
encouragement ;  and  in  all  thefe  intervals  I  Aaould  recommend  the  ufe  of 
the  above  preferibed  powders  in  the  Horfe’s  feeds,  or  the  decodion  of 
Guiacum  in  his  water,  or  the  decodion  may  in  this  cafe  be  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Take  a  pound  of  Guiacum  ffavings,  that  are  fulleA  of  the  Gum,  which 
are  generally  of  an  olive  green  colour  ;  boil  them  in  three  gallons  of 
clear  forge  Water  to  two,  and  give  a  quart  every  day  in  the  Horfe’s^ 

Water. 

If  a  cloudy  yellownefs  appears  through  the  Cornea\  which  is  ufual  when, 
the  diAemper  proceeds  from  the  yellows,  half  a  pound  of  Turmerick. 
bruifed,  and  four  ounces  of  Rhaponticum,  with  the  other  things  preferibed. 
for  the  cure  of  that  diAemper,  may  be  added..  And  where  the  forge  wa.- 
ter  cannot  be  procured  clean,  the  fame  thing  may  be  effeded  by  quench¬ 
ing; 
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ing  hot  heaters  in  the  water  till  it  is  of  a  blackifli  colour.  Or  a  pound  of 
old  rufty  iron  may  be  boiled  in  the  decodtion.  The  iron  will  warm  and 
invigorate  the  Blood,  render  it  more  thin  and  fluid,  fo  as  it  may  circulate 
with  more  facility  and  eafe  through  the  fmall  capillary  arteries  of  the  Eyes. 

■  Or  a  pound  of  crude  Antimony  may  be  tied  in  a  bag  and  boiled  in  the 
decoflion  ;  either  the  Iron  or  Antimony  may  be  of  fervice,  where  the  Eyes 
are  funk  and  perifliing ;  the  firfl:  from  its  invigorating  warmth,  and  the 
latter  from  its  healing  fulphurs,  in  cafes  where  the  Horfe  abounds  with 
fliarp  humours,  that  fhew  themfelves  in  breakings  out  about  the  Head 
and  Neck,  which  is  not  unufual  in  this  kind  of  moon-blindnefs. 

A  s  to  the  other  helps  made  ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  we  ' 
find  nothing  fo  common  as  rovvelling,  and  I  have  often,  myfelf,  complied 
with  this  method,  which  however  I  think  is  of  little  ufe,  but  where  the 
Eyes  are  fwoln  and  inflamed.  In  this  cafe  I  have  fometimes  ordered  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  rowels,  at  the  critical  returns  of  the  diflemper,  'uiz.  under  the 
Jaws,  in  the  Temples,  in  the  Breaft,  and  one  on  either  fide  of  the  Navel, ^ 
and  at  the  defire  of  the  owners,  and  in  compliance  with  cufl:om,  I  have 
caufed  rowels  to  be  placed  near  the  Tail,  to  make  revulfion  j  but  in  thefe 
cafes,  I  have  known  a  running  at  the  Heels  do  more  fervice  than  them  all, 
tho’  in  no  refpedt  to  prevent  blindnefs ;  for  as  foon  as  thefe  drains  are  dried 
up,  the  fymptoms  generally  return  with  greater  force  than  before. 

A  great  SoME  take  up  the  Eye- Veins  to  prevent  blindnefs,  but  without  diflinc- 
miitake  in  tion,  whether  the  Eyes  are  full  with  redundant  humours,  or  funk  and 
the  Eye^-^  perifliing.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  taking  up  the  Veins  may  poflibly  be  of 
Veins.  fervice,  becaufe  by  that  means  the  Eyes  may  be  better  fupplied  with  its 
proper  nutritive  juices ;  but  this  too  is  uncertain,  becaufe  the  fault  may  be 
in  the  Nerves,  or  the  diftemper  may  proceed  from  fome  original  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  Eye,  which  may  be  defedlive,  and  then  fuch  operations  are 
like  to  prove  fruiticfs.  But  the  taking  up  the  Veins  where  the  Eyes  are 
full,  muft  for  the  moft;  part  prove  hurtful,  by  cutting  off  the  channels 
which  Ihould  convey  the  blood  and  juices  from  thence  in  the  courfe  of 
circulation,  and  confcquenily  increafe  the  diftemper  inftead  of  abating  ir. 
In  this  cafe,  the  taking  up  the  Arteries  might  be  of  fome  fervice  ;  but  I 
fear  fuch  an  operation  would  be  too  diflicult  for  oar  farriers  to  undertake, 
and  in  the  end  might  perhaps  be  uncertain. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  Hav/  is  another  operation  ufunlly  performed  on 
ting  out  of  Horfes.  The  Haw  is  a  fwelling  and  fpnnginefs  cf  the  G?- 

theZ/.iw.  rwide  or  flefhy  fubftance  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  Eye,  next  the  Nofe, 
and  when  this  15  foaked  with  too  much  ir.oifture  and  humidity,  it  fwells 

and 
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and  turns  fpungy,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Fijlula  Lachrimalis^  or  elfe 
what  is  called  the  Albugo  and  Pterigium^  in  the  human  Eye.  The  Mem¬ 
brane  to  which  it  adheres,  alfo  grows  thick,  and  ipreads  itfelf  fo  as  to  cover 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  Eye,  but  feldom  reaches  fo  far  as  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  Pupil.  The  ligament  that  runs  along  the  verge  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane  becomes,  horny  or  like  a  Cartilage ;  and  when  it  arifes  to  this  ftate  it 
binds  and  compreffes  the  Eye- ball  like  a  hoop,  and  by  its  continual  preffure 
caufes  conftant  pain,  and  increafes  all  thofe  bad  fymptoms  that  are  thc- 
fore-runners  of  blindncfs.  Haws  grow  fometimes  in  Eyes  that  are  not 
naturally  bad,  after  cold  and  forfeits  j  but  moon-blind  Horfes  indeed  are 
feldom  without  them ;  and  wherever  this  fymptom  appears,  that  the  Haws 
grow  large  and  ipungy,  and  derive  a  drain  of  humours  upon  the  Eye,  the 
operation  becomes  neceflary,  and  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  Mem¬ 
brane  with  a  fmall  hook,  fuch  as  the  furgeons  ufe  in  their  difledions,  and 
cutting  off  fo  much  of  the  Caruncle  as  looks  moift  and  fpungy,  with  part 
of  the  Membrane  and  Griftle  that  make  a  preflure  on  the  Eye.  When 
this  operation  is  well  performed,  it  does  great  fervice,  and  often  recovers 
Horfes  that  are  not  fubjed  to  Catarads ;  and  even  in  this  cafe  it  makes  the 
Eyes  look  fomewhat  better,  and  helps  to  protrad  the  blindnefs,  but  will 
not  prevent  it  when  it  is  hereditary.  This  is  an  eafy  operation;  and  what 
almofl:  every  farrier  pretends  to,  but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  off  too  much 
of  this  fubftance,  and  by  that  means  weaken  the  Eye,  and  help  on  the 
blindnefs,  inffead  of  preventing  it.  The  proper  application,  after  cutting  out 
the  Haw,  is  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  rather  Tindure  of  Rofes,  with  a  little 
Honey  diffolved  in  it.  But  if  the  Eye  continues  hill  to  abound  with 
moifture,  after  the  Haw  is  extirpated,  and  threatens  frefli  Fungus’s,  the 
cafe  may  be  deemed  bad  j  and  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  blow  into  it  a 
fmall  quantity  of  burnt  Alum  and  fine  loaf  Sugar,  equal  p.nrts,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  or  one  part  of  white  Vitriol,  and  two  parts  of  Sugar,  and  in 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  touched  with  the  blue  Vitriol  Stone,  or  the  Lunar 
cauftick  J  but  thefe  violent  fymptoms  feldom  happen,  and  when  they  do 
we  may  fuppofe  the  Blood' to  have  a  very  bad  difpofition  ^  fo  that  it  will 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure,  confidering  both  the  length  of 
time  and  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs.  ‘ 

In  diffeding  the  Eyes  of  moon-blind  Horfes,  I  have  obferved  that  their  xhe  Ca- 
blindnefs  generally  proceeds  from  Catarads,  from  a  diftemperature  of  the 
cryftalinc  humour,  tho’  the  other  parts  of  the  Eyes  are  alfo  affeded,  both  bi.ud 
internally  and  externally.  I  have  taken  notice  above,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion  and  fwelling  of  the  Eyes  in  thofe  that  are  large  and  full,  is  attended 
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with  a  rheum  which  is  fometlmes  fo  hot  that  it  fcalds  the  Cheeks  and  frets 
cff  the  hair  5  yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  never  abrades  the  Corjiea^  nor 
raifes  little  tumours  upon  it,  as  the  Opthalmia  and  other  inflammations  of 
the  human  Eye,  which  I  imagine  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  flaort  duration 
of  this  fymptorn  on  the  Eyes  of  moon-blind  Horfes.  For  in  the  human 
Eye,  the  inflammation  and  weeping  in  an  Opthalmia  and  blood-fhot  Eyes,  is 
often  attended  with  a  fcrophulous  difpofition,  and  continues  for  a  long  time ; 
but  in  moon-eyed  Horfes  being  periodical,  its  continuance  is  but  fliort, 
and  the  running  leaves  their  Eyes  as  the  other  fymptoms  abate  j  fo  that 
what  damage  happens  to  the  Cornea  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  is  generally  repaired 
before  another  return  of  the  diforder  j  and  in  that  cafe,  where  the  Eyes  are 
dry  and  perifhing,  they  arc  never  expofed  to  any  fuch  accident.  This  I 
have  mentioned,,  becaufe  the  Cornea  in  all  moon-blind  Horfes,  both  thofe 
that  are  full  eyed  and  thofe  that  are  flat  and  funk,  for  the  mofl:  part  appears 
found  and  tranfparent,  after  the  fight  is  quite  gone.  In  the  latter,  the 
watry  humour  appears  almoft  totally  exhaufled,  but  in  the  former,  its 
quantity  is  rather  increafed,  but  much  more  vifcid,  glary,  and  troubled, 
than  in  an  Eye  that  is  perfeAly  found.  In  all  thofe  Eyes  I  have  examined, 
the  cryflaline  humour  had  lofl:  its  folidity  and  tranfparency,  and  a  white 
filamentous  thready  fubflance  was  derived  from  feveral  parts  of  its  furface, 
and  hanging  down  like  a  fringe  made  up  of  fine  white  threads,  filled  a 
good  part  of  the  fpace  between  it  and  the  Cornea^  fo  as  to  obflirudl  the  rays 
of  light,  and  caufe  blindnefs.  And  when  we  view  a  Horfe’s  Eye  that  is 
gone  blind  with  a  cataradl,  the  cataracts  appears  through  the  Cornea^  like  a 
large  psarl  in  the  Pupllla  or  fight  of  the  Eye.  And  in  thofe  Cataracts  that 
are  variegated  with  brown,  black,  or  greenifli  fpots,  as  fome  are,  I  have 
obferved  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare^  the  Irisy  and  fometimes  the  Unjea  affeded 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  chryflraline  humour,  with  little  brufhes  or  threads 
of  brown,  black,  or  green,  mixed  with  or  fpreading  over  the  cataradl  of 
the  chryflialine  humour.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  in  moon-blind- 
nefs  the  chryftaline  humour  is  not  the  only  part  affedled,  but  the  other 
humours  and  coats  of  the  Eye  become  alfo  difeafed,  and  the  Mufcles  re¬ 
laxed.  and  weakned,  which  renders  the  cure  always  difficult,  and  for  thei 
mofl:  part  impradlicable.. 
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A  Gutta  Berma  is  that  kind  of  blindnefs  where  the  Eye  looks  clear  and 
tranfparent,  without  any  vifible  blemifh  or  defedt. 

This  may  proceed  from  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  Blood  in  the  Arte¬ 
ries  and  other  veffels  of  the  Eyes,  caufing  a  preflure  on  the  optick  Nerves, 
which  in  a  Gutta  Serena  are  generally  found  to  be  perithed  and  decayed. 

The  caufe  is  fometimes  from  an  ill  date  of  the  Blood,  when  it  happens 
to  be  extremely  vifcid,  or  perhaps  when  it  is  poor  and  vapid,  whereby  the 
Nerves  become  affected,  as  in  many  lethargick  and  paralytick  cafes,  which 
in  the  human  body  fometimes  produces  a  Gutta  Serefia.  This  didempcr  A  Gutta 
of  the  Eyes  is  alfo  caufed  by  blows  or  wounds  on  the  Head,  and  by  feveral  icj-ibed. 
other  accidents  j  but  Horfes  are  felcfom  fubjedl  to  it,  and  I  have  not  feen 
above  two  or  three  Horfes  blind  with  a  Gutta  Serena^  unlefs  where  it  may 
be  complicated  with  a  CataratCt,  and  thofe  Horfes  were  of  the  draught- 
kind,  and  probably  their  blindnefs  was  caufed  by  hard  draining  in  their 
work,  before  they  had  arrived  to  fufficient  drength  for  labour. 

The  figns  of  a  in  a  Horfe,  are  thefe.  He  always  appearsThc  figns. 

when  any  one  happens  to  handle  him  as  if  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
day  about  the  Head,  efpecially  to  drangers ;  for  blind  Herds  can  didinguidi 
drangers  from  thofe  that  look  after  them  and  feed  them,  by  the  voice  and 
other  tokens.  When  he  is  brought  out  into  the  light,  he  often  pricks  up 
or  moves  his  Ears,  raifes  his  Head  high,  as  a  Horfe  w'hen  he  looks  up¬ 
wards  to  the  light,  of  which  he  may  for  a  long  time  have  fome  little 
glimmering.  When  he  moves  he  alfo  lifts  up  his  Feet  exceeding  high,  and 
fets  them  down  with  fear,  not  feeing  the  ground  nor  any  objeds  round 
him  j  and  if  his  Face  is  turned  to  a  wall  when  the  didemper  is  compleat, 
he  will  run  againd  it,  notwithdanding  no  other  defed  can  be  feen  in  the 
Eyes,  than  that  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  immoveable,  and  keep  one 
diredion,  oth^^fwife  they  look  clear  and  without  blcmifli.  Another  thing 
to  be  obferved  in  a  Gutta  Serena  is,  that  it  generally  feizes  both  Eyes  at 
once. 

This  fort  of  blindnefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  incurable,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be 
young,  and  when  it  is  dilcovered  in  time  3  for  as  no  defed  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  Eyes,  it  may  go  on  and  not  be  found  out  till  it  is  too  late  for  any 
thing  to  be  done.  It  may  be  fometimes  cured  when  it  proceeds  from 
Staggars,  as  in  the  indances  I  have  related,  of  a  troop  Horfe 

C  c  2  that 
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that  continued  tiircc  nv  nths  aft^r  l.iscurc  of  that  diftemper  ftonc-biInd,wiih- 
tut  any  vifible  defedt  of  his  Eyes,  and  afte;  w^aids  came  gradually  to  his  Sight, 
hut  ihefe  indances  are  few,  and  feldom  to  be  met  with.  And  where  a 
cure  is  attempted  it  mull  be  performed  chiefly  with  mercurial  medicines, 
fuch  as  calomel,  clnabar  of  antimony,  native  cinabar,  mild  purges,  at  pro^ 
per  intervals,  and  rowels ;  but  bleeding  is  often  hurtful,  and  fliould  be 
taken  only  In  very  fmall  quantities,  except  in  plethorick  conftitutions,  thajt 
abound  very  much  with  Blood  j  in  fuch  a  cafe  bleeding  freely  may  be  of 
ufe,  as  it  may  Icffen  the  quantity  of  the  Blood,  in  the  dnall  Arteries,  whfeh 
by  their  continual  plenitude  and  preffure,  may  in  time  deflroy  the  proper 
fundlions  of  thofe  Nerves  that  ar  didributed  to  the  Eyes. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Fevers. 


Dehnitlon 
of  a  fever, 
with  the 
v'arious 
kinds  of 
fevers. 


A  LL  fevers  condfl  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  motion  In  the 
^  Blood,  attended  with  a  preternatural  heat,  and  in  fome  with  inflam¬ 
mation  and  burning.  Some  fevers  are  more  Ample,  and  others  more  com¬ 
plicated.  In  fome  the  fever  rifes  and  falls,  being  higher  at  one  time  than 
another  j  and  fome  fevers  are  periodical,  and  come  only  at  a  certain  time, 
even  to  an  hour  or  to  a  minute,  once  or  oftner  a  day,  once  in  two  days, 
and  fbmetimes  once  in  three  days  j  and  as  fbon  as  thefe  periods  are  over, 
the  fever  generally  goes  entirely  off,  till  its  ufual  time  of  return,  which  by 
continuance,  becomes  habitual.  All  thefe  periodical  fevers  are  called  inter- 
mittents  j  but  thefe  feldom  happen  to  Horfes.  And  the  other  fevers,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  more  or  lefs  compounded,  wz,  whether  they  are  Ample,  inflam¬ 
matory,  malignant,  putrid,  or  peftilential ;  whether  they  rife  higher  or  lower, 
or  have  any  other  variations  j  yet  if  the  fever  does  not  totally  go  oflf,  but  re- 
mains^in  fome  degree,  fuch  are  ufually  termed  continued  feversj,  as  conAfling 
only  of  one  period.  Almoft  all  fymptomatick  fevers,  which  arife  from  acci¬ 
dents  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  difeafes  of  particular  parts,  generally  con- 
Aitute  fevers  of  the  continued  kind,  and  always  remain  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree,  unAl  the  caufe  by  wlAch  they  are  proved  is  removed. 
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Of  a’  fimple  continued  Fever. 

A  Simple  continued  fever,  as  has  been  obferved,  confids  In  a  more  then  ^ 

ordinary  rarefaction  of  the  Blood,  with  an  increafe  of  its  motion,  and  F  ever  de* 
where  there  are  few  or  no  fymptoms  of  any  other  difeafe,  in  which 
fuppofe  the  Blood  to  be  little,  if  at  all  vitiated,  the  principal  Vifcera  found, 
and  no  ways  hurt  or  injured  by  any  previous  accident,  or  concomitant  di¬ 
feafe  j  and  admits  but  of  one  fingle  period,  having  no  intermiffions,  asfome 
other  kinds  of  fevers,  where  the  date  of  the  Blood  is  changed  or  altered. 

This  fever  feems  to  be  very  frequent  in  hotter  climates,  as  appears  from  simpleFe^ 
the  writings  of  Signior  Ruiniy  Sokyfelly  and  other  foreign  authors 3  and 
have  frequently  met  with  it  among  our  own  Horfes,  in  the  fummer  efpe-  hot  tea- 
dally,  when  the  weather  has  been  hot  and  fultry,  and  the  air  much  rari-^°'^^‘ 
fied.  However,  a  dmple  fever  is  feldom  dangerous,  but  when  ill  managed  , 
by  the  ignorant  praClitioners,  who  by  improper  applications  often  change 
limple  fevers  into  thofe  of  the  complicated  kind. 

Simple  fevers  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  tends  to  ratify  a  Horfe’s 
Blood  too  much,  as  working  or  travelling  in  very  hot  weather ;  fome-  of  thefe 
times  from  a  diet  too  hot  and  ratifying,  as  too  many  oats,  and  perhaps  fome 
kinds  of  hay  and  grafs  may  have  the  fame  effeCl  ;  it  may  alfo  proceed  from 
a  particular  temperament  and  difpofition  of  the  air,  which  I  imagine  to  be 
as  frequently  the  cafe  as  any  other ;  for  I  have  known  feveral  Horfes  in  this 
fever,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  different  places,  where  no  other  vifible  caufe 
could  be  affigned  for  it. 

The  figns  are  fome  of  them  in  common  with  mofl  other  fevers,  asrefUef-The  Signs 
nefs,  beating  at  the  Flanks,  the  Eyes  red  and  inflamed,  the  Tongue  parched 
and  dry,  by  an  increafed  perfpiration.  As  in  complicated  fevers  Horfes  often 
look  dull,  heavy,  and  liftlefs  j  in  this,  aHorfe  generally  looks  lively,  moves  his 
Ears  backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  very  attentive  to  any  noife,  but  lofes  his 
appetite,  and  fometimes  fo  far  that  he  eatsnothingatallforaday  or  two, ranges 
from  one  end  of  his  rack  to  the  other,  and  nibbles  at  his  hay,  pulling  it  out 
without  chewing  it,  as  if  he  was  curious  and  dainty  3  he  generally  fmells 
at  clean  litter,  and  begins  to  eat  flraw  before  he  can  relifh  his  hay.  As  in 
other  fevers,  where  the  Blood  is  vitiated,  or  where  the  principal  Vifcera  are 
affeded,  the  Ears  and  Feet,  generally  feel  cold,  or  alternately  cold  and 
hot  5  in  this  the  Ears  and  Feet  are  commonly  of  an  equal  warmth  with  his 
other  parts,  which  are  generally  hotter  than  ordinary,  though  not  parched 
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and  dry,  as  in  feme  inflammatory  difeafes.  He  dungs  pretty  freely,  but  not 
much,  and  that  is  ufually  hard  and  in  fmall  balls,  but  feldom  greafy ;  he 
has  Ibmetimes  difficulty  in  ftaling,  and  his  urine  high-coloured  ;  he  feems 
to  thirfl;,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and  often;  which  I  take  to  be  owing  to 
the  diftention  of  his  Lungs  and  Midriff,  for  that  caufes  him  to  be  fhort 
breathed,  and  hinders  him  from  drawing  down  large  draughts.. 

TiieCure.  The  firfl  thing  in  order  to  a  cure,  is  to  bleed  to  the  quantity  of  three 
pints  or  more,  if  the  Horfe  be  naturally  flrong  and  in  good  cafe.  After 
bleeding  give  the  following  drench. 

Take  chamomile  flowers ;  fage  and  baum,  of  each  a  handful ;  liquorice 
root  cut  into  thin  dices ;  half  an  ounce  fal  prunellae,  or  nitre,  two 
ounces.  Infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  in  the  manner  of 
tea ;  when  it  is  almofl:  cold  pour  off  the  infufion,  and  fweeten 
with  honey ;  but  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  expence  may  fweeten 
this  infufion  with  four  ounces  of  fyrop  of  lemons,  or  fqueeze  a  lemon 
into  it,  which  will  make  it  both  cooling  and  grateful ;  three  horn¬ 
fuls  may  be  given  four  times  a  day. 

The  man-  As  all  cooliiig  applications  are  proper  here,  therefore  his  diet  fliould  be 
fcaldcd  or  moiflened  bran;  his  feeds  fhould  be  but  fmall,  for  when  given  in 

Fev.ers.  fmall  portions,  it  does  not  clog  a  Horfe,  as  when  it  is  heaped  on  him  in 
large  quantities,  for  this  always  makes  a  Horfe  take  a  diflike  to  a  moifl: 
diet,  which  is  a  great  lofs,  becaufe  the  bran  keeps  him  open,  and  therefore 
half  a  quartern  three  or  four  times  a  day  will  be  fufficient,  until  he  comes 
to  a  better  appetite ;  and  if  he  refufes  fcalded  bran,  let  him  have  raw  bran, 
fprinkled  with  water.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  pick  out  the  finefl  and  fweelefl 
hay,  which  ought  to  be  put  down  into  his  rack  by  Angle  handfuls,  and 
lenewed  pretty  often,  that  being  the  likelied;  way  to  provoke  a  fick  Horfe 
to  cat.  This  is  fufficlently  known  to  every  knowing  dable-man,  and  I  have 
only  mentioned  it,  becaufe  through  negligence  or  lazinefs  it  is  fometimes 
but  ill  pradifed  ;  and  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  this  fever,  that  the  fird: 
thing  a  Horfe  craves  to  eat  is  hay,  wherein  he  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
indulged,  for  he  will  pick  hay  feveral  days  b&fore  he  will  touch  any  thing 
cife.  It  is  alfo  a  good  way  to  feed  a  fick  Horfe  now]  and  then  by  the' 
hand,  for  many  familiar  Horfes  love  to  be  fed  that  way,  when  they  find  it 
iinealy  for  them  to  be  continually  reaching  their  Heads  up  to  the  rack  ;  this 
method  often  entices  them  to  eat  as  much  as  may  be  necefiaryfor  them, while 
^hc  fever  ;s  drong  upon  them,  for  lownefs  contributes  a  great  deal  towards  the 
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removal  of  fach  diflempers  as  proceed  from  over  rartfadtlon  of  the  BIooJ  ; 
and  it  is  obfervable  in  thefe  cafes,  that  a  Plorfe  feldom  recovers,  till  he  lofes- 
his  fleHi  ;  his  water  needs  not  be  much  warmed,  but  it  fhould  be  given 
pretty  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities ;  for  while  the  Blood-veiTds  of  th.e 
Lungs,  Midriff^  and  other  parts  that  ferve  to  refpiratlon,  are  full  and  d.f- 
tended  by  the  over  rarification  of  the  Blood,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice, 
a  Horfe  in  this  condition  is  unable  to  glut  down  much  at  a  time,  fcrobibTa- 
want  of  Breath,  which  being  obferved  by  perfons  ignorant  of  the  true  to 

^  ^  urcvcnt 

caufes  of  this  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  both  when  they  drink,  and  when  miiiakes^ 
their  drenches  are  given  them,  they  are  apt  tdimagine  this  fymptom  proceeds 
from  a  forenefs  of  the  Throat,  and  therefore  they  admin iiler  fuch  things  as 
they  think  proper  to  remove  that  fymptom,  and  cover  their  Heads  and 
Necks  with  woolen  hoods,  which  is  altogether  unnecefTiiy,  if  not  hurtful, 
there  being  nothing  more  wanting  in  the  way  of  cloathing,  than  to  cover 
the  Horfe’s  Body  from  his  Shoulders  to  his  Hips,  juft  to  keep  him  mode¬ 
rately  breathing,  and  to  prevent  his  catching  cold  when  doors  and  windows^ 
happen  to  be  opened ;  fo  far  indeed  cloathing  is  neceffiary,  but  farther  I 
think  needlefs ;  too  much  heat  and  too  great  weight  being  improper  in- 
horfes  fevers,  which  feldom  or  never  go  off  by  critical  fweats,  as  thofe  of 
the  human  body,  but  by  a  ftrong  perfpiration  j  and  indeed  whenever  a 
*  Horfe  fweats  profufely,  without  fudorifick  medicines  in  fevers,  or  any  other 
ficknefs,  it  is  ufually  the  effedt  of  violent  pain  j  and  therefore  in  this  fever 
particularly,  flender  cloathing  is  certainly  the  beft  j  and  I  am  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  had  many  Horfes  recover  and  do  well  iir 
fimple  fevers,  that  have  never  been  cloathed  at  all,  but  flood  altogether 
naked,  and  fome  of  them  in  places  that  have  not  been  very  warm,  but 
were  fuch  as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  when  well. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things,  I  fliall  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
cure.  If  a  Horfe  in  a  day  or  two  begins  to  eat  fcalded  bran,  and  to  pick 
a  little  hay,  there  will  be  no  great  need  of  any  thing  farther  than  good  ^ 
nurfing ;  but  if  he  ftill  refufes  to  feed,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  lofe  more  tomV'tT^^ 
Blood,  and  the  fame  drinks  fhould  be  continued,  wh’ch  are  both  coding  ‘•equire 

^  ^  continu- 

and  grateful  to  the  ftbmach,  and  two  drams  of  faffron  may  be  ty’d  in  a  ance  of 
raggand  fqueezed  into  the  infufionj  it  is  much  more  fafe^and  better  than  hot- 
ter  cordials,  and  things  of  a  fpirituous  or  cloying  nature,  made  with  wine  or 
ftrong-beer,  which  fome  ufe  upon  all  occafions,  or  the  drenches  made^ 
with  Venice  treacle,  Mithridate,  and  fuch  like  things,  which  often  prove 
hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal,  in  fuch  cafes  where  bleeding  and  coolers  are 
chiefly  required. 
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Observe  his  dung,  and  if  that  be  knotty  and  dry,  which  frequently 
happens,  by  the  increafe  of  heat  and  perfpiration,  in  that  cafe  let  he  fol¬ 
lowing  emollient  glyfter  be  given. 


Take  two  handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  one  handful  of  chamomile-flowers, 
fweet  fennel  feeds  an  ounce  j  boil  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  one  is 
confumed  j  pour  off  the  decodion,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  lintfeed-oil. 


This  may  be  repeated  till  the  Horfe’s  Body  is  open,  and  his  dung  of  a 
loofe  confiftence,  which  will  greatly  help  him  forward  in  his  recovery,  and 
bring  him  to  his  flomach,  and  do  much  better  than  purging  glyfters,  which 
in  fuch  cafes  often  defeat  the  deflgns  of  nature,  which  requires  nothing 
more  than  to  keep  the  Body  cool  and  open  j  and  this  end  is  better  anfwer- 
ed  by  thefe  than  purgatives.  Therefore  all  the  glyfters  given  to  Horfes  in 
continued  Ample  fevers,  fliould  be  of  the  emollient  kind  j  and  in  places 
where  chamomile- flowers  and  marftimallows  cannot  be  procured  in  due 
time,  a  glyfter  may  be  made  with  water-gruel  and  butter,  or  with  fat 
broth,  which  will  often  anfwer  the  fame  end,  without  farther  trouble. 
Thefe  things  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  cool  and  refrefh  their  Bodies,  and  to 
abate  their  fevers,  which  generally  continue  but  a  fliort  time,  when  rightly  j 
managed,  and  go  off  gradually. 

In  a  Ample  fever,  the  Horfe  generally  begins  to  pick  hay,  the  third  or 
g.  ^  fourth  day,  with  a  Teeming  relifh  to  food,  though  his  Flanks  will  heave 
of  a  per-  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight,  and  moft  of  all  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
Acknefs,  when  the  fever  has  in  a  manner  quite  left  him,  in  fo  much  that 
I  have  known  fome  perfons  that  could  not  be  perfuaded  but  a  Horfe  has 
been  worfe  when  all  the  danger  was  over,  than  when  he  was  Arft  took  ill; 
but  the  true  reafon  of  this  miftake  is,  becaufe  in  all  thefe  kind  of  fevers  a 
Horfe  loofes  his  Flefh  very  faft,  by  an  increafed  perfpiration,  and  the  Lungs, 
Midriff,  and  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly,  Ank  in  proportion  to  his  other 
parts,  which  occaAons  a  quick  refpiration  or  breathing,  that  can  only  wear 
off  as  he  gathers  his  flefli  and  ftrength  ;  but  then  if  we  examine  his  cafe 
critically,  at  this  time,  we  Aaall  And  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  perfedl  recovery. 
He  will  be  all  over  cool,  and  in  go(5d  temper^  without  any  remains  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat.  Though  he  labours  much  at  his  Flanks,  it  feems  to  be  no 
great  pain  or  uneaAnefs  to  him,  for  he  eats  with,  great  eagernefs,  and  makes 
no  ftops,  as  in  the  time  of  his  fever  j  fo  that  he  ftands  of  no  further  need  of 
medicines,  but  to  walk  him  abroad  every  day  in  hand  into  the  air,  and  in  his 
3  -  ftable 
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.ftable  to  allow  him  plenty  of  clean  litter,  that  he  may  lye  down  often  to 
take  his  reft,  until  he  arrives  to  perfed:  health  and  ftrength. 

As  to  an  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  no  other  than  an  augmented  degree, 
which  may  happen  in  fevers  of  all  kinds  where  there  is  a  plethora  or  fulnefs  of  vers,  how 
blood,  and  whether  that  proceed  from  high  feeding,  from  the  nature  of  the 
food,  from  the  natural  temperament  and  conftitution  of  the  Horfe,  or  from 
any  other  caufe,  is  always  dangerous  to  Horfes,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  fpeedily  removed  by  bleeding  and  other  proper  evacuations,  with  plenty  of 
fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  allay  the  intemperate  heat  and  effervefcence  of  the 
Blood,  which  fymptom  ought  always  be  regarded  in  this  and  all  other  fe¬ 
vers,  otherwife  they  will  foon  prove  mortal.  I  have  feen  feveral  Horfes  ;][ 
opened  that  have  died  with  their  Blood  exceflively  inflamed,  and  probably  of k- 

fome  of  them  for  want  of  proper  and  fufficient  means  to  recover  them,  ry  Fevers! 
Thefe  had  their  Blood-velTels  fo  much  crammed  and  full,  that  the  Blood 
burft  out  of  the  fmaller  VeflTels,  and  run  over  their  Carcaflbs  in  many  places, 
while  the  collar-makers  were  fleaing  off  their  Hides.  Their  infides  were 
generally  much  inflamed,  the  Lungs,  Midriff,  and  Liver,  with  all  the 
other  Vifcera;  and  upon  cutting  open  the  larger  Veffels,  the  Blood  giifhed 
out  as  from  a  fountain,  filling  all  the  cavity  of  the  Body,  which  plainly 
fhewed,  that  bleeding  in  fufficient  quantity  was  wanting  j  and  likewife  the 
plentiful  ufe  of  diureticks,  and  things  moderately  cooling. 

Of  Complicated  or  Compound  Fevers. 

A  Compounded  or  complicated  fever  has,  befides  an  augmented  motion  A  com- 
of  the  Blood,  fome  evil  qualities  in  the  Blood  and  animal  Juices,  that  ver 
gives  rife  to  the  fever,  from  whence  they  are  denominated  7nalignant^  pu-  fcribed. 
trid^  or  pejiilential^  according  as  the  Blood  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs 
vitiated.  ^ 

The  malignant  fever  feldom  rifes  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  heat  and  Malignant 
burning;,  as  other  fevers  often  do,  neither  does  it  come  to  any  certain  or 

.  ,  *  ,  ,  Fevers. 

diftinift  crifis  j  but  as  it  creeps  on  gradually,  fo  it  wears  off  infenfibly,  nature 
ftriving  all  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  her  enemy  in  various  ways,  fometimes 
by  one  fecretion,  and  fometimes  by  another,  but  not  perfectly  by  any,which 
renders  the  cure  both  tedious  and  uncertain  j  and  without  great  care  and 
fkill  in  the  pradtitioner,  thefe  fevers  are  apt  to  end  in  a  confumption,  and 
feldom  or  never  come  to  diftindt  intermiflions,  as  in  the  human  body. 
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These  fort  of  fevers  are  not  uncommon  among  Horfes,  though  few 
pi-adi  inners,  for  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  in  fuch.  things,  have 
been  able  to  dilinguiih  them  from  fevere  colds,  or  other  difeafes  that  are  at- 
t-'v-i.  e-  tended  wi.h  feveriQi  fymptoms, 

Tiiey  taketheir  rife  from  feveralcaufes, fometimes from nnwholfome food, 
viz.  ca'.ina;  too  great  quantities  of  rotten  or  coarfc  bay,  rank  clover,  mufty 

c^ufesof  ^  ^  ^  • 

malignant  bran,  cr  oats,  too  many  beans,  mufty  chaff,  drinking  unwholefome  water ;  all 

and  putrid  things  Weaken  the  Stomach  and  poifon  the  Blood.  Sometimes  ma- 

Jf-uvers.  o  ^ . 

lignant  fevers  proceed  from  want  of  exercife  fiiflicient  to  digefl  what  a  Horfe 
eats,  and  the  more  unwholfome  the  food  is,  the  more  he  fuffers  by  lying 
flill,  which  firft  depraves  the  Blood,  and  at  length  contaminates  the  Glands^ 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  performing  their  proper  funddions  ^  for  in 
this  fever  the  glandular  difchirges  are  either  too  fpat'ing  or  too  liberal, 
whereby  a  Horfe  fuffers  extremely,  though  this  irregularity  in  the  fecretions 
often  proves  the  means  to  preferve  life,  by  affording  a  fulfic'ent  truce  fOr 
the  proper  means  to  be  ufed  for  his  recovery.  Sometimes  thefe  fevers  pro¬ 
ceed  from  harafling  and  working  Horfes  beyond  their  flrength,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  fliock  to  the  conflitntion,  caufes  an  uncommon  depreflion  of  the 
Spirits,  whereby  all  the  natural  functions  are  difturbed  and  put  out  of  frame, 
and  if  a  Ho"fe  be  old,  he  feldom  gets  over  fuch  iifage. 

The  figns  arc  a  flow  fever,  with  languifliing  and  great  depreflions  j  fome- 
fometimes  higher  j  fometimes  the  Horfe  is  inwardly  hot,  and 
outwardly  cold  j  at  other  limes  he  is  hot  all  over,  but  not  to  any  extreme* 
His  Eyes  for  tb.e  moft  part  look  moift  and  languid,  and  has  a  continual 
moifture  in  his  Mouth,  which  is  the  reafon,  why  he  feldom  cares  to  drink, 
and  when  he  does,  it  is  but  little.  He  feeds  but  little,  and  yet  is  not  apt  to 
go  totally  off  his  Stomach,  but  leaves  off  as  foon  as  he  has  eat  a  mouthful 
or  two ;  and  the  continual  mniflure  of  his  Mouth,  caufes  him  to  move  his 
Jaws  in  a  feeble  loofe  manner,  with  an  unpleafmt  grating  of  his  Teeth. 
He  is  commonly  open  in  his  Body,  and  his  dung  fofc  and  moift,  but  feldom 
greafy.  His  Haling  is  often  irregular,  fometimes  very  little,  and  fometimes 
Jie  Hales  profufely,  feldom  high-coloured,  but  rather  pale,  with  little  or  no> 
fettlement. 

If  the  Horfe  has  no  great  cold  or  inward  forenefs,  he  may  with  good 
management  recover.  If  he  be  very  old,  and  his  Blood  grown  vapid  and' 
poor,  it  will  be  difEcuU  to  reftore  him  again,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  great  ufe,. 
unlefs  his  conHitutlon  has  been  naturally  ftrong  and  vigorous.  A  Horfe- 
that  has  met  with  any  violent  fhock,  either  in  hard  labour,  or  by  any  other 
accident,  will  be  in  danger  of  fome  inward  abfeefs  or  impoHumation., 
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It  is  alfo  a  bad  fign  when  a  Horfe’s  appetite  declines,'  which  in  fome  gees 
off  gradually,  .and  grows  lefs  every  day,  till  at  laft  they  foi  fake  all  manner 
of  food.  When  the  fever  does  not  dimlnifh,  or  keep  at  a  flay,  but  rather 
increafes,  the  cafe  is  then  always  dangerous,  and  the  fever  will  require  more 
than  ufual  fkill  to  conquer  it  j  but  when  the  fever  fenfibly  abates,  when  his 
Mouth  grows  drier,  and  the  grating  of  his  Teeth  ceafes,  when  he  mends 
gradually  in  his  appetite,  when  he  takes  to  lye,  which  at  firft  he  feldom 
does,  fometimes  for  a  week,  a  fortnight  or  longer  ;  thefe  are  all  promifmg 
figns ;  and  when,  fuch  fymptoms  appear,  nothing  lefs  than  fome  piepofle- 
rous  ill  management  can  prevent  his  recovery. 

This  fever  is  little  underftood  by  mod:  pradlitioners,  and  at  the  fame  time  TheCure, 
fo  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  various  fymptoms  attending  it,  that  I  ffiall 
therefore  be  the  more  particular  in  the  cure  ;  and  in  order  thereunto,  it  will 
be  proper  in  the  firfl  place,  to  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  cf  blood  from  Ciutions  v 
the  jugular  or  neck-vtin,  but  this  mould  not  exceed  a  quart  or  three  pints, 
unlefs  there  be  alfo  a  cold  or  inward  forenefs,  or  fome  inflammatory  rymp- 
tom,  or  a  more  than  ordinary  fullnefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafes  a  Horfe 
may  lofe  a  larger  quantity,  and  the  bleeding  may  alfo  be  repeated,  if  it  • 
fliould  be  found  neceflary.  After  bleeding,  let  the  following  infufion  be 
made. 

Take  rue,  pennyroyal,  and  fcordium,  of  each  a  large  handful  ;  cha¬ 
momile  flowers,  half  a  handful ;  gallingals  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  half  an 
'  ounce  ;  the  bed:  Englifla  faffron,  three  drams.  Infufe  thefe  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  pan  ;  cover  the  infufion  with  a 
plate  or  trencher,  and  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold  drain  it  into  ano¬ 
ther  veffel,  or  pour  it  gently  oft  from  the  ingredients,  which  i  think  is 
rather  the  better  way  of  the  two  for  Horfes.  ~ 

Let  a  pint  of  this  infufion  be  given  twice  a  day,  v.’z.  in  the  morning 
fading,  and  about  two  hours  before  feeding  time  in  the  aficrnoon.  It  will 
both  firengthen  the  flomacb,  and  help  to  remove  the  diforders  of  the 
nerves,  and  by  continuance  wear  out  the  fever,  if  no  uncommon  accident 
or  change  happens,  efpecially  if  a  Horfe  be  well  oidered  in  his  diet,  and 
in  other  refpeds,  as  I  have  often  found  in  many  infiances  of  Hor'es  that 
have  been  under  my  own  care.  But  as  Horfes  in  malignant  fevers  fcldoni 
fall  totally  off  their  flcmachs  in  the  beginning,  as  in  mod:  other  fevers, 

•but  ifiually  keep  picking  and  eating  hay  all  the  time,  at  intervals,  taking 
bi'eath  always  between  whiles,  and  then  going  to  it  again  j  fo  that  few  c  -i 
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be  peiTuaded  of  their  danger,  and  therefore  moll:  people  allow  them  oats 
A  proper  thing  clfc  they  can  eat,  which  is  altogether  improper.  And  I  have 

be  obferv-  often  obferved  in  thefe  cafes,  when  a  Horfe  is  indulged  with  oats  he  cares 
ed^^in  the  p)Qfpj,-,g  ^nd  foon  kaves  off"  his  hay,  and  after  a  little  time  loatbs 
his  o.its  alfo,  and  at  laft,  forfakes  all  manner  of  food,  and  then  his  cafe  in¬ 
deed  grows  dangerous.  Therefore  this  has  been  a  fufficient  caution  to  me 
at  all  times,  never  to  humour  Horfes  palates  in  fevers,  by  allowing  them 
oats  or  any  thing  elfc  that  may  heat  their  bodies  and  give  increafe  to  their 
fevers ;  but  encourage  them  as  much  as  poflible  in  eating  fcalded  bran,  and 
if  they  refufe  to  eat  it  fcalded,  to  allow  them  raw  bran,  fprinkled  with 
clean  water,  with  the  fw^eetefl;  and  bed;  flavoured  hay  that  can  be  procured, 
and  this  fliould  be  put  into  their  racks  only  by  fmall  handfuls  at  a  time. 
But  becaufe  in  malignant  fevers  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  deprefled,  fometimes 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  are  fcarce  able  to  lift  up  their  Heads  to  the  rack, 
therefore  they  fhould  often  be  fed  by  the  hand.  And  indeed,  fome  fami¬ 
liar  Horfes  love  to  be  fo  petted,  and  will  by  that  means  eatlwice  as  much 
as  they  would  do  if  they  were  left  to  themfelves.  And  I  have  always  ob¬ 
ferved  Horfes  are  never  the  worfe,  but  the  better  in  fevers,  with  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  hay  they  can  eat,  and  generally  with  right  care,  the  more 
they  take  to  their  hay,  the  more  their  appetite  increafes,  and  the  better 
they  relifla  their  water. 

Several  Now  as  to  their  drink  it  is  always  a  good  token,  in  fuch  cafes,  when  a 
caut^nZ  Horfe  drinks  freely  j  for  in  this  fort  of  Fever  they  feldom  drink  what  i& 
fufficient  for  them,  till  the  Fever  abates.  But  drinking  is  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  thin  and  delute  their  Blood,  and  to  promote  the  fecretions,  that 
whenever  I  perceive  them  backwards  to  drink  water  or  gruel,  or  any  thing 
elfe  when  it  is  warmed,  I  always  allow  them  to  drink  it  cold,  even  in 
winter,  without  any  other  warmth  befides  the  heat  of  the  flable,  that  is  by 
keeping  always  a  pailful  of  water  in  the  flable,  which  takes  off  the  chill  fo  as 
juft  to  render  it  agreeable.  This  method  often  brings  Horfes  fooner  to  their 
appetite,  than  by  compelling  them  to  drink  their  water  of  a  naufeous 
warmth,  and  I  never  knew  any  Horfe  fuffer  by  drinking  cold  water  in 
Fevers ;  for  when  Horfes  are  hurt  at  any  time  with  cold  water,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  when  they  are  heated  with  exercife,  and  chiefly  thofe  that  are  cor¬ 
pulent  and  high  fed  j  for  this  chills  and  coagulates  the  Blood,  and  breaks 
its  texture,  whereas  the  cold  water  in  Fevers  diflblves  its  grumous  parts 
and  renders  it  more  fluid,  which  greatly  contributes  to  remove  the  diftemper. 
Befides,  that  cold  water  likewife  cools  and  refrefhes  their  bodies,  abates 
their  inward  heat,  and  perhaps  has  fomewhat  of  the  fame  effedl  on  them, 

that 
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that  lemon  juice  and  acids  have  on  the  human  body  ;  and  I  have  many 
times  obferved  Horfes  that  have  been  much  off  their  ftomachs  in  Fevers, 
and  have  obftinately  refufed  warm  water,  drink  cold  water  heartily,  and 
go  immediately  to  the  rack  to  eat  hay,  which  has  tended  greatly  to  their 
recovery. 

I  have  cured  many  flow  malignant  Fevers  in  Horfes  fuccefsfully,  by  this 
kind  of  management ;  but  if  the  fever  Ihould  fl;ill  continue,  by  reafon  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  ill  difpofition  in  the  Blood  ;  if  the  Horfe  feeds  poorly, 
if  he  flales  often,  his  urine  thin  and  of  a-  pale  colour,  and  without  any 
fettlement  j  if  his  dung  be  fometimes  loofe,  and  fometimes  hard  j  if  the 
redundant  moiflure  of  his  Mouth  continues  with  rednefs  and  fpunginefs 
about  the  roots  of  his  Teeth;  if  his  Ikin  feels  fometimes  dry,  and  his  coat 
looks  furfeited,  at  other  times  moift  and  damp ;  thefe  are  flgns  that  the 
diftemper  flill  remains  in  its  force,  and  therefore  the  following  things  may 
be  further  adminiftered. 


Take  Diapente,  two  ounces ;  Myrrh  and  Virginia  Snakeweed,  in  powder, Proper  re-- 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Saffron,  two  drams  ;  Liquorice  powder,  fix 
drams ;  Mithridate,  one  ounce ;  make  into  four  balls,  with  a  fufficientcreafe  of 
quantity  of  redlified  Oil  of  Amber,  •  temper.* 


Let  one  of  thefe  be  given  every  morning,  and  one  every  afternoon, 
about  two  hours  before  feeding  time,  with  three  or  four  hornfuls  of  an  in- 
fufion,  after  each,  made  by  adding  to  the  infiifion  above  inferted,  half  an 
ounce  of  Virginia  Snakeweed,  and  two  drams  of  Caftor,  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  mix  with  it  a  pint  of  white  Lijbon  or  Mountain  Wine.  Let  it 
be  divided  into  four  portions,  for  two  days.  After  which,  the  infufion 
may  be  made  frefli,  with  the  balls,  both  which  may  be  continued  about  a 
week,  or  till  the  fever  abates.  Gr  the  following  may  be  adminiilered, 
which  perhaps  will  be  no  lefs  efficacious. 


Take  Pennyroyal,  Rue  and  Scordium,  of  each  two  handfuls ;  Chamcr»  a  metiro^ 
mile  Flowers,  half  a  large  handful ;  Gentian  root  cut  fmall,  and  Gal-  pf  cure  for 

^  ^  Emories  Oi 

lingals  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j  Saffron,  Salt  offmaii  va- 
Wormwood,  and  Liquorice,  of  each  two  drams ;  infufe  in  two  quarts’“^* 
of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the  infufion  when  poured  off,  four  ounces 
of  Spirits  of  Wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  Camphor  has  been  dif- 
folved. 
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This  to  be  given  as  the  preceding,  viz.  A  pint  every  morning  and  after- 
nocn,  with  a  ball  made  of  an  ounce  of  diapente,  a  dram  of  Virginia  fnake- 
weed,  and  a  dram  of  ruflia  cador. 

For  a  Hcrfe  of  Imall  value,  give  an  ounce  of  diapente  once  a  day,  made 
into  a  ball,  with  mithridate  and  oil  of  amber,  and  make  a  ftrong  infufion  of 
me  and  pennyroyal,  whereof  a  quart,  three  pints,  or  even  two  quarts,  may 
be  given  every  day  at  proper  times  till  the  fever  abates,  and  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  afterwards  during  pleafure,  obferv/ng  carefully  all  the  above  recited 
precautions  concerning  his  feeding,  but  efpecially  that  he  has  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  as  foon  as  the  Horfe  is  ft  to  be  walk’d  abroad,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lead  him  every  day  into  the  open  air,  for  nothing  will  contribute  more  to 
recover  him  to  his  f  rength  and  appetite. 

New  and  BuT  if  Other  fymptoms  arlfe,  befides  what  are  common  in  this  fort  of 
fever,  or  if  the  common  fymptoms  increafe  to  any  degree  that  may  prove 
toms  dangerous,  thefe  mud  be  regarded.  For  indance,  if  the  Horfe  grows  cof- 
j  tive,  and  that  continues  fo  as  to  take  him  off  his  domach,  and  increafe  his 
fever,  reccurfe  may  then  be  had  to  glyders,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  emol¬ 
lient  kind,  and  not  violently  purgative.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive  electuary  may  alfo  be  mixed,  and 
given  in  one  of  his  drenches,  once  in  two  days  till  he  is  fudiciently  open ; 
this  will  be  the  likelied  means  to  prevent  inward  infiammatlons,  which  in 
this  languid  date  of  the  Blood  is  always  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  FIoiTe  fcours  and  purges,  tho’  this  is  often  ufeful  and  helps  to  abate  the 
feve  -,  yet  if  it  continue  fo  as  to  render  him  weak  and  feeble,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  give  it  a  check,  whi.h  may  be  done  only  by  fubdituting  diafeerdium 
in  a  few  of  his  drinks,  indead  of  the  mithridate  above  preferib’d ;  but  if  a 
perfect  diarrhea  daould  happen,  then  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  thofe  things 
proper  in  that  didemper.  See  Scouring  and  Looseness. 

The  fame  rules  ought  alfo  to  be  cbferved  in  cafe  Horfes  dale  too  much, 
wliich  often  happens,  and  caufes  a  great  depreflion  of  their  Spirits,  the  dal- 
ing  lliould  be  abated  by  proper  redringents,  or  by  making  his  drinks  with 
lime-water,  indcad  of  fpring  or  river-water,  which  generally  fucceeds  in 
f.ch  cafes;  and  if  it  happens  ctherwife,  that  a  Horfe  dales  but  little,  and 
continues  any  time  with  this  fymptom  upon  him,  fo  as  to  caufe  redundancy 
.  with  fwclling  of  his  Body  and  Legs,  then  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  diureticks 
fuels  f.s  the  followinsr. 

O 

Take  Turpentine,  half  an  ounce;  Juniper  Berries  pounded,  the 

lame  quantity;  Sal  Prunel's  or  Nitre,  an  ounce;  make  into  a  Ball 
ivi:b  O  J  o'"  Ln  c 
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Let  the  Horfe  have  two  or  three  of  thefc  balls  given  at  proper  in!ei‘vals, 
with  a  pint  of  the  following  decodion  after  each,  i/s.  Two  large  handfuls 
cf  the  lODts  of  inaiflimallows,  wip’d  and  cut  into  th  n  fJlccs,  and  then  boil’d 
in  two  quarts  of  river  or  rny  fofc  water  to  th  ec  pin's,  and  fweetened  with 
half  a  pound  cf  honey.  But  thefe  things  need  rtot  be  continued  longer  than 
while  the  fymptoms  remain,  otr.erwife  they  may  give  rife  to  contrary  fymp- 
toms  that  may  be  hurtful. 

If  any  other  fymptoms  arife,  fucli  as  inward  forenef,  running  at  the  What  is 
Kofe  and  Eyes,  with  g.eaLr  hcavinefs  and  depreflion  than  was  before,  tite  be'done°' 
fever  may  then  be  reckoned  cf  the  putrid  kind,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  the- 
fuch,  for  a  putrid  fever  fe^ms  to  be  no  other  than  a  degeneracy  of  a  m.ilig-  ofaputriJ 
nant,  or  any  other  fever  into  a  partial  or  un.verfal  lottenncfs,  of  which  ma- 
ny  infiiances  are  daily  to  be  met  with  among  Horfc:,  but  are  often  the  efred 
cf  feme  mifmanagement,  whereby  fevers  not  dangerous  in  their  nature  and 
kind,  often  acqu're  fuch  complications  as  in  the  end  render  them  deadly. 

In  a  putrid  fever,  the  Blood  flill  becomes  more  flow  and  languid  in  itS' 
motion  than  is  ufual  in  other  fevers,  and  is  often  attended  with  cold  fits, 
and  with  trembling,  the  Juices  of  the  Glands  are  more  vitiated,  and  even 
grow  corrupt.  The  lymph  which  fhould  preferve  the  Blood  thin  and  fluid,, 
coagulates,  and  alfo' turns  corrupt,  and  the  inadlvity  of  the  Blood,  and  the 
want  of  due  fecredons  in  the  Glands,  caufes  a  redundancy  and  ftagnation  i.i 
the  fmaller  Veflbls,  and  this  is  followed  with  ruptures  and  extravafations,  all 
which  produce  putrefiidion.  If  this  happen  only  to  the  external  plai  ts,  it 
ufually  ends  in  fome  chronical  difeafe,  with  fcabs  and  eruptions  on  the  Skin,, 
but  when  the  putrefadtion  proceeds  from  lingring  fevers,  it  is  then  more 
iiniverfal,  and  feizes  the  Vitals,  arrd  corrupts  the  Lung.s,  the  Liver,  Kidneys, 
or  other  principal  Vifeera^  and  fometimes  the  whole  Mafs,  fo  as  to  caufe  a- 
mofl  miferable  death. 

Th  EREFORE  in  all  fevers  where  there  is  any  degree  of  malignity,  the 
proper  medicines  fhould  be  often  repeated,  to  prevent  putrefadtion  and  rot- 
tennefs,  for  if  nature  happens  not  to  be  very  beneficent,  the  common  method 
of  adminiflring  two  or  three  drenches  will  avail  but  little  to  prevent  the 
evils  that  attend  thefe  maladies,  and  if  thefe  medicines  fliouM  happen  to  be 
improper,  the  mifehief  mufl:  flill  be  the  greater.  In  fuch  cafes  the  pradli- 
tioner’s  chief  fludy  ought  to  be,  to  order  thofe  things  in  fuflicient  plenty, 
that  have  a  tendency  to  ratify  the  Blood  and  refifl:  purrefadtion,  fuch  efpe- 
cially  as  have  been  already  inferted,  with  plenty  of  gruel  and  other  diluters.. 

But  if  there  is  adlually  the  figns  of  putrefadlion,  the  medicines  ought  to  bo- 
joined  with  the  warmefl:  cardiacks,.  diaphoreticks,  and  volatiles  j  fuch  as  lal 

armoniac,, 
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armonlac,  fait  of  amber,  and  fait  of  hartfliorn ;  but  becaufe  of  the  high 
price  thefe  things  would  bear  when  given  in  fufiicient  plenty  to  Horfes,  I 
have  often  fubdituted  camphor  and  the  oil  of  amber,  which  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volatilefalt  in  it,  and  which  I  have  always  found  agreeable,  in 
thefe,  and  many  other  difeafes  of  Horfes.  The  latter  has  been  already  di¬ 
rected,  in  balls  j  a  fpoonful  may  be  alfo  added  to  every  drink,  and  the  cam¬ 
phor  may  be  likewife  increafed  to  two  drams  diffolved  in  fpirits,  with  plenty 
of  diluters,  even  cold  water,  as  much  as  he  will  drink,  if  he  refufes 
things  that  are  warm  j  and  by  this  method  I  have  had  many  Horfes  reco¬ 
ver,  notwithftanding  they  have  difcovered  the  ufual  figns  of  putrefac¬ 
tion.  If  the  didemper  he  attended  with  inward  forenefs,  it  Ihould  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  peClorals,  as  in  a  pleurify  or  peripenumony,  for  rotten- 
nefs  and  impodumations  of  the  Lungs  happen  alfo  from  violent  and  inve¬ 
terate  colds,  where  no  malignant  or  other  fever  has  gone  before.  Of  this 
the  reader  will  be  more  fully  informed,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  difeafes 
of  the  bread. 

But  in  all  putrid  cafes  to  which  Horfes  are  liable,  whether  they  proceed 
originally  from  fevers  or  from  hidden  heats  and  colds,  coagulating  the  Blood, 
or  from  any  hidden  hop  given  to  perfpiration,  the  following  figns  condant- 
ly  attend,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  as  they  will  enable  the  praClitioner  to 
judge  what  he  is  about :  A  Horfe  in  thefe  cafes  always  runs  at  the  nofe, 
but  not  in  a  kindly  white  fnot,  as  in  the  breaking  of  a  cold,  but  of  a  redidi 
or  greenidi  dufky  colour,  and  of  a  conhdence  like  glue,  and  dicks  like 
turpentine  to  the  hair  on  the  inhde  of  his  Nodrils.  If  this  fymptom  abates 
and  turns  to  a  gleet  of  clear  thin  water ;  if  the  Horfe  lofes  his  Fledi,  with 
ihis  Hide  open,  and  mends  in  his  appetite  ;  thefe  are  for  the  mod  part  in¬ 
fallible  figns  of  recovery,  and  nothing  further  will  be  neceflary  than  to 
fproceed  in  the  ufe  of  the  fornientloned  things,  for  a  few  days  longer,  and 
afterwards  to  walk'  the  Horfe  every  day  in  the  air.  But  if  the  matter  continues 
paded  on  the  infide  of  the  Nofe  j  if  he  feems  to  have  a  condant  doppage 
there,  from  an  obdinate  inflammation  of  the  glands,  with  a  frequent 
fneezing  and  condant  fnivellingj  his  cafe  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  therefore  no  time  mud  be  lod  in  plying  him  with  proper  me¬ 
dicines,  and  careful  attendance :  but  if  with  thefe  fymptoms  he  lofes  not 
his  Flefli,  and  yet  becomes  hiderbound  ;  if  he  altogether  forfakes  his  meat, 
grows  more  weak  and  feeble  j  if  fwellings  arife  about  his  Joints ;  if  the  ker¬ 
nels  under  his  Jaws  fwell  and  feel  loofe ;  if  his  Eyes  look  fixed  and  dead ; 
if  his  Tail  is  raifed  and  quavers  j  if  his  Breath  fmells  drong,  and  begins 
tojpurge  and  fcour,  and  difeharges  a  foetid  dark  coloured  matter,  his  cafe 
I  may 
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may  then  be  looked  upon  as  defperate  j  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
be  at  any  trouble  or  expence  to  fave  him. 

But  when  a  Horfe  is  recovering  out  of  this  diftemper,  he  exhibits  quite  The  me- 
different  figns ;  though  he  lofes  his  Flefli,  yet  his  Hide  keeps  open,  and  ufed  vvhcn 
his  Skin  feels  kindly  ;  his  Ears  and  Feet  are  of  a  moderate  warmth  j  his  ^ 

Eyes,  that  before  were  dull  and  heavy,  begin  to  look  brilk  and  lively  *,  recovery, 
his  Nofe  grows  clean  and  dry  j  his  appetite  daily  increafes ;  he  lyes  down 
regularly,  and  refts  with  great  eafe  ;  hales  and  dungs  regularly  ;  and  fome 
break  out  with  eruptions,  in  the  decline  of  the  diftemper,which  are  of  great 
fervice ;  and  where  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  there  will  be  no  more  need 
of  medicines,  but  what  further  remains  to  be  done,  is  only  in  the  way  of 
diet  and  exercife,  which  ought  to  be  much  regarded  when  Horfes  are  juft 
come  out  of  licknefs.  In  this  refpefl  moft  people  ufually  err,  and  are  for 
feeding  largely,  to  bring  them  foon  into  good  order :  and  though  fome 
Horfes  will  indeed  go  through  this  kind  of  treatment  without  any  hurt  5 
yet  when  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  creature,  is  much  reduced  and  weakened 
with  ficknefs,  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  proportionably  fo  too,  which 
makes  hafty  feeding  always  hazardous,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  appetite  of¬ 
ten  craves  more  than  the  ftomach  can  digeft,  and  this  may  eafily  caufe  a 
return  of  the  diftemper,  which  I  have  fometimes  feen,  and  has  always  been 
dangerous  j  and  if  he  efcape  a  relapfe,  it  is  great  odds  but  he  will  be  fur- 
feited,  which  frequently  happens  j  and  the  furfeits  that  come  after  fevers, 
and  other  acute  diftempers,  prove  very  obftinate  and  hard  to  cure.  And 
therefore  the  beft  way  to  avoid  this,  is  to  begin  with  a  light  diet,  fmall 
feeds,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  not  according  to  a  Horfe’s  appetite,  which 
in  fome  is  exceeding  voracious,  but  according  as  he  gathers  ftrength,  and  is 
able  to  digeft  well  what  he  eats.  He  fhould  alfo  be  taken  out  every  day 
into  the  open  air,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  be 
brought  into  his  exercife  and  wind  by  degrees,  and  he  will  fooner  recover 
both  his  flefh  and  ftrength  by  this  means,  than  by  pampering  and  hafty 
feeding,  or  by  any  other  method  that  can  be  devifed,  as  I  have  often  found 
from  experience; 
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to  be  catching  and  infedlious. 

H  E  writers  in  phyfick  often  diftingulfh  between  thofe  diflempers  that 
fpread  over  many  countries  and  nations  at  once,  and  thofe  that  are  li¬ 
mited  and  confined  to  particular  provinces  or  places.  The  firft  they  term 
Epidemical,  the  later  Endemial  j  but  that  I  may  not  puzzle  my  readers,  I 
fliall  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  diflinilions  made  by  the  learned,  and 
treat  thofe  diftempers  that  come  at  fome  particular  feafons,  whether  they  be 
more  or  lefs  univerfal,  or  more  or  lefs  infedllous,  under  the  general  term 
Epidemical,  that  being  an  appellation  moft  commonly  in  ufe  among  us, 
and  the  beffc  underftood. 

History  affords  us  many  difmal  relations  of  murrains  and  plagues 
among  Horfes,  and  other  brute  creatures,  in  former  ages,  which  were  indeed 
fo  terrible,  that  they  could  be  reckoned  nothing  lefs  than  heavy  judgments 
from  Heaven,  being  generally  followed  with  famine  and  peftilence  among 
men,  which  fwept  off  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  inhabitants,  whenever  thefe 
calamities  come  ;  butfuch  univerfal  devaftations  have  more  rarely  happened 
in  latter  times,  and,  by  the  goodnefs  of  Divine  Providence,  much  lefs  among 
us  than  in  foreign  nations. 

Horfes  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  even  in  our  times,  Horfes  as  well  as  men, 
are  frequently  fubjedt  to  epidemical  fevers,  and  feveral  infedtious  diftempers. 
Fevers  of  that  may  be  reckoned  of  the  peflilential  kind  j  and  may  be  owing  to  fome 
lentLif^ '  particular  temperament  of  the  air,  or  to  fome  unknown  caufe,  whereby 
kind,  many  Horfes  are  feized,  and  in  different  places  at  once.  Thefe  prove  more 
or  lefs  dangerous  according  as  the  previous  hate  of  the  blood  happens  to 
be  more  or  lefs  depraved,  or  according  as  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  dif- 
temper  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  fevere  ;  for  among  us  many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  come  in  this  manner,  prove  but  flight  diforders,  and  often  go 
off  without  much  help  from  medicine,  only  with  a  little  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  :  others  are  more  dangerous,  and  more  remarkably  infedlious,  and 
fometimes  prove  fuddenly  fatal  to  many  Horfes  j  but  when  fuch  maladies 
happen  in  our  climate,  they  are  ufually  of  fhort  continuance. 

Pestilential  fevers,  are  thought  only  to  differ  in  degree  from  thofe 
of  the  malignant  kind,  which  are  common  at  fome  particular  feafons,  and  do 
mt  always  prove  deadly,  tho’  the  caufes  from  whence  fuch  fevers  proceed 
may  be  very  different,  and  are  to  us  in  a  great  meafure  unknown)  but 
however  that  bej  the  deadly  effeds  are  much  more  fudden  than  any  other^ 

i  and 
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and  are  fuch,  that  they  fcarce  allow  time  for  the  adminiftration  of  medicines. 

The  fevers  that  refemble  thefe  mofl  in  our  climate,  always  begin  with  great 
flupidity,  fwellings  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids,  fwellings  of  the  parotid  Glands, 
and  other  kernels  about  the  Throat,  a  profufe  running  of  dufky  coloured 
matter  from  the  Nofe,  and  a  flux  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the 
Mouth,  and  of  a  foetid  ill  favour ;  fudden  large  fwellings  of  the  Limbs, 
efpecially  about  the  Joints,  which  are  often  followed  with  flaggers  of  the 
apopledlick  kind,  having  all  the  fame  fymptoms  that  arife  from  poifon, 
and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly,  with  bleeding,  glyfters,  rowels,  and 
other  evacuations,  with  the  mofb  efficacious  cephalicks  and  alexipharmicks, 
as  caftor,  alTa  foetida,  volatile  falts  of  all  kinds  ;  balls  or  drinks  made  with 
gentian,  zedoary,  gallangals,  white  dittany,  biftort,  tormentil  roots  of 
contrayerva,  and  Virginia  fnakeweed,  with  camphor,  Mithridate  or  Venice 
treacle,  in  the  manner  already  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

But  as  thefe  deadly  diftempers  happen  but  rarely  among  us,  fo  the  ficknefs 
here  ufually  rages  but  for  a  fhort  feafon.  I  can  remember  this  fort  of  flck- 
nefs  but  once  in  my  time,  above  thirty  years  ago,  which  almoff  ruined 
many  farmers  in  feveral  parts  near  London-,  it  came  in  a  very  dry  feafon, 
and  after  about  three  months  continuance,  began  to  abate  and  grow  lefs 
deadly,  and  foon  after  intirely  ceafed. 

But  the  moft  common  diftempers  of  Horfes  may  be  fometimes  counted 
epidemical  j  when  they  feize  many  Horfes  at  once,  and  become  a  general 
complaint  in  divers  places,  and  are  attended  with  fome  unufual  fymptoms. 

Even  colds  are  frequently  fo  rife,  efpecially  among  young  Horfes,  that 
can  fcarce  go  into  a  ftable  where  the  diftemper  has  not  fpread  itfelf  with  the  quent  and 
appearance  of  fome  uncommon  malignity  ;  but  thefe  colds  are  often  fo 
from  proving  deadly,  that  with  proper  care  they  tend  greatly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  Horfe’s  health  and  conftitution,  and  render  fuch  Horfes 
more  hardy  and  durable  afterwards,  and  recover  many  Horfes  to  perfedt 
foundnefs,  that  before  were  full  of  complaints. 

In  epidenjical  colds,  the  glands  about  the  Throat,  and  thofe  under  thexhe  jjofjj 
Ears,  are  more  inflated  than  in  common  and  accidental  colds ;  and  where  ® 
a  Horfe’s  conftitution  is  good,  and  his  blood  no-  ways  vitiated  before,  may  be  cold. 
cured  as  other  colds,  only  that  his  Head  and  Neck  ought  to  be  more  careful¬ 
ly  covered  and  .kept  warm,  to  promote  a  conftant  breathing  in  thofe  pans. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  diftem-.4n  ep'de- 
per  of  this  kind  among  the  Horfes  in  London,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
the  kingdom.  They  were  feiz’d  fuddenly  wida  a, vehement,  dry,  lounding  1732  de¬ 
cough,  which  fliook  them  fo  violently,  that  fome  of  them  were  often  ready 
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to  drop  down  with  hard  draining  and  want  of  breath  j  their  Throats  were 
raw  and  fore,  many  of  them  had  their  Kernels  fwelied,  and  painful  to  the 
touch.  For  the  hrd  two  days  mod  of  them  refufed  all  manner  of  food, 
as  vvell  as  water,  and  had  fo  many  other  bad  figns,  that  when  this  didem- 
per  fird  broke  out  many  were  afraid  of  a  mortality  coming  among  them ; 
and  indeed  the  only  good  fign  they  had  was  the  vehemence  of  their  cough, 
that  both  kept  their  blood  in  motion,  and  fpeedily  fet  them  a  running  at 
the  Nofe,  which  generally  began  the  third  day,  and  continued  in  fo  pro- 
fufe  a  manner  for  five  or  fix  days,  that  feme  of  them'  in  that  time  dif- 
charged  as  much  as  two  or  three  pails  would  hold  of  purulent  matter, 
which  however  was  generally  of  a  laudable  colour  and  good  confidence. 
While  the  running  at  their  Nofes  continued,  they  could  not  feed  much, 
tho’  their  appetites  were  craving,  becaufe  the  matter  mingled  fo  much  with 
their  food,  as  to  render  it  altogether  difagreeable ;  fo  that  they  lod  their 
flefh  exceedingly  :  but  this  lofs  of  their  fiefli  proved  a  benefit  to  them  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  detriment  j  and  as  foon  as  the  running  abated,  they  eat  vora- 
cioufly,  and  foon  recovered  their  flefli.  This  didemper,  tho’  no  ways 
mortal,  yet  was  fo  very  catching,  that  when  any  Horfe  was  feized  with 
it,  I  obfrved  thofe  that  dood  on  each  hand  of  him  were  generally  infedted 
as  foon  as  he  began  to  run  at  the  Nofe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fmall 
pox  communicate  the  infection  when  they  are  upon  the  turn. 

While  this  ficknefs  laded,  above  a  hundred  of  the  troop  Horfes  under 
my  care  were  feized  with  it.  I  always  caufed  the  fick  Horfes  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  found,  as  foon  as  they  were  taken  ill,  and  put  by  them- 
felves,  as  in  an  hofpital.  And  in  one  troop  of  the  Horfe  Grenadiers  we 
filled  a  dable  of  thirty-fix  dandings  in  three  days,  an  infirmary  of  five 
Handings,  and  another  of  eighteen  dandings,  in  three  or  four  days  more  ; 
neverthelefs  all  of  them  recovered  in  a  fhort  time.  Alfo  many  gentlemens 
Horfes  where  I  was  concerned,  did  well,  without  any  remaining  taint  from 
the  didemper  j  and  it  was  obferveable,  that  feme  who  had  been  fubjecd  to 
a  dry  cough  before  this  ficknefs,  continued  more  free  from  it  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  tho’  I  do  not  remember  any  of  them  were  abfolutely 
cured  of  this  defedt,  notwithdanding  their  great  purgation  from  the  nofe, 
which  plainly  fhewed  me  the  difficulty  of  removing  an  obdinate  dry 
cough,  by  the  common  and  ufual  means  of  promoting  a  difeharge  that 
way.  The  Horfes  that  chiefly  efcaped  the  didemper,  were  thofe  that  had 
been  kept  in  condant  drong  exercife,  or  full  aged  old  Horfes,  many  of 
v/luch  were  no  w’ays  infedted,  tho’  very  much  expofed  to  it, 
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The  method  I  followed  in  curing  this  malady  was  fimple  and  eafy;  The  me- 
for  having  obferved  by  their  dung  and  manner  of  ftaling,  that  neither  the  fer°td°L' 
Stomach,  Guts,  or  Kidneys,  were  in  any  degree  injured,  but  only  their  curing  this 
Lungs  and  the  Glands  about  their  Throats  very  much  fluffed,  I  ordered 
them,  as  fbon  as  they  were  feized,  to  be  bled  plentifully,  which  gave  them 
a  fenfible  relief,  for  at  firfl  many  of  them  were  feverifli  and  very  fhort- 
breathed  j  and  by  fomewhat  emptying  their  veffels,  helped  the  fooner  to 
bring  on  the  running  at  their  Nofes,  which  in  a  Horfe  anfwers  the  fame 
end  as  expectoration  in  a  man.  Afterwards  I  gave  them  fofc  balfamicks, 
mixed  with  deterfives,  which  are  always  neceffary  for  Horfes,  becaufe  they 
require  more  pungent  and  Simulating  medicines  than  men,  their  fibres 
being  more  flrong  and  rigid ;  and  therefore  the  following  drinks  were  gene¬ 
rally  adminiflered  with  good  fuccefs, 

Coltsfoot,  Hyflbp,  and  Chamomile  Flowers,  of  each  a  handful ;  frefh. 

Linfeed  and  Garlick,  of  each  an  ounce  j  Liquorice-root  cut  into  thin 
flices  the  fame  quantity  ;  of  Saffron  half  an  ounce  infufed  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  Water  j  one  half  for  the  morning,  and  the  other 
for  the  afternoon. 

Wi  TH  thefe  were  given  balls  made  of  the  warm  aromatick  pedloral 
powders,  mixed  with  Honey,  Balfam  of  Sulphur.,  and  Oil  of  Anifeed. 

And  in  cafes  where  the  phlegm  appeared  to  be  more  than  ordinary  tough  and 
vifcid,  a  fmall  portion  of  about  four  ounces  of  Lintfeed  Oil  was  added  to 
fome  of  their  drinks  j  and  in  fome  cafes  it  was  neceffary  to  give  about  half 
a  pint  of  white  Wine,  with  a  few  ounces  of  Oxymel  of  fquills.  I  did 
not  perceive  any  of  them  coflive,  or  very  hot  and  feverifh,  after  they  took 
to  run  at  their  Nofes,  otherwife  it  would  have  been  alfo  neceffary  to  have 
adminiflered  emollient  glyflers.  And  therefore  as  foon  as  they  looked 
lively  and  eat  up  their  allowance,  which  was  chiefly  fcalded  bran  and  hay, 

I  left  off  the  ufe  of  medicines,  and  allowed  them  plenty  of  water,  which 
had  a  good  effedl  in  thinning  and  diluting  their  Blood,  which  was  extremely 
fizy  ;  and  the  cure  was  perfeCled  by  air  and  moderate  exercife. 

The  continuance  of  this  diflemper  among  our  Horfes  was  but  flaort.  ThisdiT-’ 
It  began  in  fome  places  in  the  county,  near  London,  about  the  middle  of 
September  ;  for  I  did  not  hear  it  was  univerfal  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  tinuance. 
and  in  London  it  began  in  OStober,  the  weather  being  unufually  foggy,  but 
was  quite  over  in  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  and  made  fo  fwift  a 
progrefs,  that  in  the  fpace  of  one  v/’eek,  there  was  fcarce  a  liable  without 
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the  infedlon  j  feme  Horfes  were  perfedly  recovered  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
fame  in  a  fortnight,  and  few  continued  under  it  longer  than  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  before  they  recovered  their  flefh,  and  their  ufual  ftrength  and 
vigour ;  and  I  obferved  fcarce  any  did  amifs,  except  fuch  as  had  been  un- 
fkilfully  treated,  by  cleaning  and  fyringing  their  Nofes  with  fliarp  ftimu- 
lating  things,  which  by  irritating  thofe  parts  too  much,  brought  a  continued 
^  running  of  purulent  matter  on  fome  that  could  not  be  flopped,  afterwards 
with  fwellings  under  their  Jaws,  which  ended  in  a  wafle  and  rottennefs ; 
whereas  if  they  had  been  left  more  to  nature,  fcarce  any  of  them  would 
have  done  amifs :  but  I  have  known  the  fame  thing  happen  in  a  common 
cold,  and  in  the  ftrangles,  efpecially  when  they  have  met  with  the  like 
treatment,  as  will  be  fhewn  more  fully  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe 
diflempers. 

An  epide-  About  two  years  after  this,  ^72^.  in  1734,  another  epidemical  diflem- 
micai  fe-  pgj-  happened  in  the  fpring,  that  proved  more  fatal  than  this,  tho’  by  rea- 
Horr«°"in  fon  of  its  flioi't  coiitinuance,  was  much  lefs  taken  notice  of  than  the  firll  j 
the  year  £qj.  j^^ny  florfes  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  danger  in  two  or  three 
days.  In  the  one  the  Horfes  coughed  fo  vehemently  in  the  flreets,  and 
many  of  the  hackney-coach  Horfes  and  cart  Horfes,  that  were  obliged  to 
work,  had  their  Nofes  in  fo  nafly  a  condition,  and  fo  much  expofed  to 
open  view,  that  they  could  not  avoid  being  feen  by  every  body.  But  this 
other  didemper  was  not  fo  univerfally  talked  of,  tho’  vafl  numbers  were 
feized  with  it,  and  fome  died  fuddenly  of  it.  In  one  week  I  had  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Guard  and  Grenadier  Horfes,  belides  many  belonging  to 
gentlemen,  taken  fo  bad,  and  with  fuch  violent  fymptoms,  that  I  was  at 
firfl  afraid  of  its  proving  very  dangerous  j  but  of  the  great  numbers  that 
were  under  my  care,  not  one  did  amifs. 

This  fever  They  Were  feizcd  fuddeiily  with  a  veiy  hot  burning  fever,  and  their 
iieicriDea.  apparently  feemed  fo  fore  and  tender,  that  they  could  fcarce  bear  to  be 
touched  ;  they  were  generally  coftive,  ftaled  but  little,  and  that  with  pain 
and  flraining,  and  of  a  very  high  colour.  They  refufed  all  manner  of 
fudenance,  and  were  fo  extremely  fick,  that  they  would  not  drink  j  neither 
did  I  perceive  any  of  them  offer  to  lie  down  till  their  dillemper  came  to  a 
crifis ;  upon  treating  them  with  cooling  and  opening  medicines,  and  with 
plentiful  bleeding,  they  generally  recovered. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  method  by  feveral  fymptoms  that  appeared  upon 
the  turn  of  the  diflemper,  fome  ot  them  having  very  hot  and  inflamed 
eruptions,  which  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  with  bliflers,  refembling  the 
St.  Anthonj'%  Fire.  Thofe  that  came  to  maturity,  appeared  generally  on 
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the  inlide  of  the  Arm  or  Fore-Leg,  near  the  Elbow  or  towards  the  Hock, 
and  fome  of  them  had  feveral  large  bags  of  water  that  gathered  on  the 
fides  of  their  Bellies,  or  towards  their  Flanks,  near  the  inguinal  Glands, 
which  the  farriers  called  a  water  farcy,  but  indeed,  was  the  effedf  of  a  very 
hot  inflamed  Blood.  Some  had  been  coflive  before  this  diflemper  feized 
them,  for  their  Dung  was  extremely  hard  and  black. 

In  this  cafe  foft  and  oily  glyfters  were  made  ufe  of  to  relax  their  Bowels,  TheCure; 
and  in  fome  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  cooling  infufions,  with  fal  prunella; 
cream  of  tartar,  faffron,  and  fuch  like  things  were  alfo  given,  to  open  them 
both  by  dung  and  urine,  and  by  that  means  to  abate  the  heat  and  effervef- 
fence  of  their  Blood,  which  not  only  took  off  their  fevers,  but  caufed  the 
critical  difcharges  fiom  the  boils,  which  at  firfh  had  but  a  very  indifferent 
afpedl,  to  digefl;  into  good  matter,  without  leaving  any  taint  behind  them;, 
fo  that  none  of  the  Horfes  that  were  treated  in  this  manner  did  amifs,  and 
where  fome  died  in  the  hands  of  unfkilful  perfons,  it  was  generally  owing 
to  their  giving  them  hot  inflaming  things  under  the  notion  of  cordials;  and 
cloying  them  with  fugar-fops  before  their  fevers  were  abated,  and  their  Sto¬ 
machs  in  a  condition  to  receive  foods  And  indeed  this  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
why  fo  many  Horfes  mifcarry  in  fevers,  becaufe  mofl:  people  are  apt  to  force 
them  to  feed,  by  adminiflring  food  with  a  horn,  when  it  is  altogether  im-  mifcarry 
proper,  neglediing  to  bleed  fufiiciently  in  the  beginning,  giving  hot  medi- 
cines  inwardly,  with  wines  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  which  only  add  pers* 
fewel  to  the  fire;  which  things  are  always  pernicious  in  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers,  efpccially  to  Horfes  that  are  ufed  to  a  Ample  diet. 

This  diflemper  did  not  continue  in  its  full  force  in  London,  above  three  This  Dif- 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  thofe  that  w^ere  feized  about  the  latter  part  of  that'^j^P^Jr 
time  had  it  more  favourably,  and  required  little  more  than  bleeding.  Thofe  ftort  cor.. 
that  looked  any  w'ays  forfeited  were  purged,  and  had  anfrmonial  powders 
given  them,  w^hich  generally  perfedled  their  cure,  and  feme  w'ere  lent  to 
the  fait  marflies,  or  other  fpring  grafs,  the  ficknefs  happening  jufl  befoie 
the  grafs  feafon. 

I  have  knowm  Angle  Horfes  feiz’d  with  the  Aimer  fymptoms  at  other 
times,  when  the  diflemper  w'as  neither  infedious  nor  epidemical,  and  thefe 
were  always  fuccefsfuily  relieved  with  bleeding  and  other  evacuations,  efpe- 
cially  with  diureticks  and  diluters,  giving  them  plenty  of  water-grue!,  or 
white  water. 

The  Strangles  is  a  diflemper  that  almofl  all  Horfes  are  fubjed  to,  at  one 
time  or  another,  efpecially  when  they  are  young,  but  fometimes  it  is  veiy 
rife,  and  may  be  ranked  among  their  epidemical  difeafes,  and  then  it  feizes^ 
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both  young  and  old  that  have  not  had  it  before,  and  is  fomewhat  lnfe(fllous, 
tlio’  for  the  moft  part  the  Strangles  are  no  ways  catching.  But  in  this  cafe 
they  are  ufually  attended  with  a  fever,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  other  fynaptoms 
of  a  malignant  nature.  But  thefe  things  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  hereaf¬ 
ter.  See  Ives  and  Strangles. 

In  fome  feafons  the  fpring  colds  among  the  young  Horfes,  are  accompa- 
ny’d  with  an  epidemical  fever,  efpecially  about  the  time  of  (bedding  their 
Teeth,  and  putting  out  of  their  Tuflaes;  and  without  fome  care  and  dili¬ 
gence  be  ufed,  thefe  colds  are  apt  to  leave  an  ugly  ‘taint  behind  them,  a 
continuance  of  the  cough,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Jaws, 
with  a  too  great  moifture  and  hiottinefs  of  the  Nofe,  which  fometinaes  turns 
to  the  Glanders. 

The  Glanders  is  always  reckoned  an  infedious  didemper,  but  I  have 
known  this  malady  fometimes  more  frequent  than  ufual,  with  the  fymp- 
ftiways  toms  of  vcry  great  malignity  in  the  Blood.  When  this  happens,  it  is  more 
infsaious.  ordinarily  infectious,  makes  a  fudden  progrefs,  and  foon  ends  in  a  rot, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous  to  all  Horfes  that  come  within  the  feent  of  their 
Breath,  or  into  the  liable  where  they  flood  until  it  has  been  carefully  clean’d 
and  well  air’d. 

TheFarcy  The  Farcy  is  feldom  reckoned  infectious,  for  it  is  often  cur’d  without  re- 
moving  the  difeafed  Horfe  from  the  found  Horfes  that  fland  with  him ;  the 
and  realbn  of  which  will  be  fhewn,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that  diflemper. 
infedious.  fymptoms  of  the  Farcy  often  appear  in  fome  kind  of  epidemical 

fevers,  when  it  is  indeed  infectious,  and  makes  a  quick  progrefs  on  every 
Horfe  that  is  feized  with  it,  fpreading  univerfally  over  the  whole  Body, 
forming  deep  abfeefles  among  the  Interflices  of  the  larger  Mufcles,  difeharg- 
ing  great  quantities  of  corrupt  foetid  matter,  refembling  the  grounds  of  beer. 
In  the  time  of  contagious  fevers,  fuch  inflances  are  fometimes  to  be  met 
with,  where  by  reafon  of  a  more  than  ordinary  malignity  in  the  Blood,  or 
fome  ill  treatment,  or  fome  unfriendly  difpoftion  of  the  air,  all  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a  degenerate  Farcy  will  arife;  and  th'is  makes  fome  afraid  of 
every  appearance  of  the  farcy,  as  being  infectious^  but  in  fuch  cafes  it  may 
be  more  properly  termed  an  univerfal  rot  than  a  farcy,  and  for  the  mofl 
part  proves  deadly;  and  if  any  means  are  ufed,  they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
proner  in  peflilential  diftempers. 

An  Epi-  About  eight  years  ago,  feveral  young  Horfes  were  fuddenly  feized  with 
temper  attended  with  fuch  uncommon  fymptoms,  as  put  the  ordinary 

that  hap-  praCtitioners  quite  to  a  fland.  One  thing  was  viftble  to  every  body,  that 
S?  iheir  Heads  were  greatly  difordered,  by  which  mofl  of  them  more  or.  lefs, 
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loft  the  ufe  of  their  Limbs  j  fome  were  only  cramped  and  convulfed  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  were  foon  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  fome  few  ce- 
phalick  medicines,  with  rubbing  and  proper  embrocations  ;  in  others  this 
new  diftemper  feemed  to  have  a  near  affinity  to  a  Hemiplegia,  viz.  that 
fort  of  pally,  which  in  men,  takes  away  the  ufe  of  one  Tide,  but  not  to 
fuch  a  deadnefs  as  happens  to  the  human  body. 

I  HAD  one  Horfe  was  fo  bad,  that  when  he  came  to  be  moved,  he  was  a  very  ex 
held  upon  thealfedled  fide  by  feveral  men,  who  were  forced  to  fupport  his 
whole  weight.  When  he  was  let  loofe  in  a  riding-houfe,  to  fee  his  mo-  which  re- 
tions,  he  turned  round  like  a  perfon  in  a  vertigo,  and  fell  down  fuddenly  3 
but  this  rotation  or  turning  round  did  not  proceed  altogether  from  the  caules/'%>.  or 

°  ^  °  .  .  dead  Pal- 

which  ufually  produce  the  vertigo  in  men,  but  from  his  wanting  the  ufe  fy, 
of  his  Limbs  on  the  off  fide,  which  made  him  turn  round  to  his  near  fide, 
the  Limbs  of  his  near  fide  being  no  ways  affedted,  but  firm,  which  was 
the  reafon  of  his  circular  motion,  for  he  could  not  get  ftreight  forward  for 
want  of  ufe  in  the  other.  Several  Horfes  were  taken  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  fome  were  convulfed,  and  had  their  Mouths 
fomewhat  pulled  to  one  fide,  but  were  foon  relieved  j  for  thofe  that  were 
only  convulfed  in  this  manner,  retained  fomewhat  of  an  appetite  to  feed, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  their  cure.  Another  remarkable  cafe  hap¬ 
pened  at  this  time,  of  a  Horfe  that  was  fo  much  convulfed,  that  when-  o^/rhe 
ever  he  offered  to  raife  his  Head  in  the  leaft  degree,  nothing, could  be  feen  fame  kind, 
of  his  Eyes  but  the  whites,  which  made  him  look  very  ghaftly  j  but  as  different* 
this  Horfe  had  alfo  a  ftrong  fever,  and  was  affedted  on  both  fidcs  alike,  fo  O'mpwms. 
he  never  loft  the  ufe  of  his  Limbs,  but  only  went  ftaggering,  and  with  a 
catching  from  the  convulfive  cramps.  This  Horfe  recovered  with  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  other  plentiful  evacuations,  and  the  conftant  ufe  of  cephalicks, 
which  were  given  him  in  great  plenty,  efpeeially  the  Caftor,  which  had^owedin 
fuch  an  effedl  upon  him,  that  it  kept  him  breathing  above  three  week?  with-  thde  ma- 
out  intermiflion,  in  fo  much  that  all  his  cloaths  and  the  whole  ftable  was 
perfumed  by  itj  and  if  thefe  things  were  but  one  day  omitted,  while  the 
convulfions  lafted,  the  Horfe  always  fell  back,  and  was  the  worfe  for  it  j  fo 
that  he  muft  inevitably  have  died  in  the  hands  of  any  common  pradlitioner, 
none  of  whom  I  ever  knew  treat  convulfed  Horfes  after  this  manner. 

As  to  the  Horfes  that  were  affedted  on  one  Side  only,  their  lamenei’s  was 
more  apparent,  fo  that  I  caufed  them  to  be  put  into  clofe  ftalls,  ai  d  littered 
quite  up  to  their  Bellies  j  and  alfo  a  good  quantity  of  ftraw  to  be  piled  up 
againft  the  wall  or  partition  next  the  lame  Side,  that  they  might  reft 
upon  it,  and  not  be  expofed  to  fall  down.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a 
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very  fine  Horfe  feized  with  this  diftemper,  ordered  the  whole  fide  of  the 
ftall  to  be  lined  with  a  tripple  bafs  matting,  and  his  litter  was  fpread  all 
acrofs  the  fiable,  pretty  deep,  from  the  end  of  the  {landing  j  which  me¬ 
thod 'was  followed  with  moll  others  that  were  under  my  care,  and  affecle.d 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  they  might  not  hurt  themfelves  in  cafe  they 
fhou'd  move  backwards  and  fall  down,  but  lye  eafy  till  they  were  helped 
up,  for  fcarce  any  of  them  were  able  to  rife  of  themfelves.  But  mofl  of 
thefe  Horfes  leaned  their  lame  Sides  altogether  againfl  the  flail,  without 
moving  their  pofiure,  till  they  had  pretty  well  recovered  the  ufe  of  their 
Limbs,  which  generally  happened  to  fame  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days; 
o:hers  that  were  lefs  affedled,  recovered  much  fooner,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
{land  without  leaning. 

These  had  all  of  them  fevers  when  they  were  firfl  feized,  which  is  an 
ufual  attendant  on  coovulfive  diforders.  But  after  bleeding  and  otlier  eva- 
'cuations  their  fevers  abated,  and  they  began  to  feed  on  fcalded  bran,  and 

•  pick  a  little  hay  by  the  hand,  which  was  very  helpful  to  them,  and  kept 

their  Jaws  fireight  and  pliable.  They  were  bled  plentifully,  and  had  gly- 
flers  and  lenitive  purges,  which  to  Horfes  I  always  fubflitute  inflead  of  vo¬ 
mits,  where  the  difcharges  of  the  firfl  paffage  is  required.  They  were  at 
the  fame  time  plyed  with  cephalicks  and  proper  embrocations  outwardly, 
for  which  the  reader  may  confult  Chap.  I.  &  feq.  where  I  have  treated  of 
all  thefe  dillempers  methodically,  which  derive  their  origins  from  the  head 
and  nerves.  '  '  ; 

I  , 

The  Stag  ^  SHALL  conclude  thls  fubjcdl  of  epidemical  diflempers,  by  taking  no- 
gers  with  tice,  that  the  -yellows  and  flaggers  are  fometimes  epidemical,  there  being 
young  Horfes  feized  with  this  malady,  more  remarkably  in  fome 
fometimes  feafons  than' Others,  and.  generally  about  the  end  of  the  fpring  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fummer.  This  is  no  other  than  a  bilious  fever,  and  feems 
to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  the  de'Sokyfely  Part  II.  Chap.  XlII. 
under  this  title,  v\z.  >0/  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head  can  fed  by  choleric  k  Hu¬ 
mors^  which  brought  a  great  mortality  among  the  Horfes  in  fome  parts  of 
'France  and  Germany  in  the  year  1.660  and  1661,,  and  afterwards  in  1669 
and  1670.  This  is  feldom  univerfal  or  of  long  continuance  among  us, 
but  where  it  comes,  proves  fatal  to  abundance  of  Horfes,  for  want  of  know¬ 
ing  the  true  origin  and  fource  from  whence  all  thefe  various  fymptoms  arife, 

•  whereby  the  Head  and  the  whole  Body  is  fo  much  affcdled.' 


epidemi- 
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CHAP.  V.  . 

Of  Horles  Golds,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  Breaft  and  glandu- 
lous  parts  about  the  Head  and  Throat.  - 

T  Need  not  be  very  critical  in  deferibing  the  nature  of  a  cold,  feeing  eve- 
ry  one  has  more  or  lefs  fome  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  that  attend  it.  In  colds  perfpiration  is  obftrutfted,  whereby  the  pores 
and  common  outlets  are  fo  far  Ihut  up,  that  the  perfpirable  matter  not 
having  a  free  paffage,  caufes  a  redundancy  that  commonly  affeds' the  Head, 
and  the  glandalous  parts  about  the  Neck  and  throat,  as  alfo  the  Lungs  and 
other  principal  Vifeera ;  and  in  very  fevere  colds,  or  where  the  Blood  has 
been  previoufly  bad  and  vitiated,  the  whole  body  will  be  fertfibly  imprelTed 
by  it,  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  ftifFnefs  and  feeblenefs  of  the  Limbs, 
and  inaptitude  to  all  motion,  that  frequently  happens  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  in¬ 
deed  there  are  few  difeafes  incident  to  the  animal  body,  which  may  hot 
more  or  lefs  derive  their  origin  from  a  cold.  ' 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  and  various  caufes  of  colds, 
and  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  fome  of  them,  efpecially  where  I  have 
treated  of  malignant  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  often  the  effedt  of  colds, 
of  the  world  fort  j  however,  T  (hall  repeat  fome  of  them  again,  that  thofe 
who  keep  many  Horfes  of  value  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  prevent 
their  catching  cold,  as  well  as  to  cure  them  in  proper  time,  before  their 
colds  degenerate  into  dangerous  and  fatal  diflempers. 

The  moft  ufual  caufes  of  colds  are  riding  Horfes  till  they  are  hot,  and  The 
fuffering  them  to  Hand  in  that  condition  where  the  air  is  cold  and  penetrat- 
Ing.  Another  very  ufual  caufe  of  colds  is,  removing  a  Hdrfe  out  of  a  hot  colds, 
liable  to  Hand  In  a  cold  one,  and  a  cold  taken  this  way  will  always  be  more 
violent,  where  a  Horfe  has  been  high  fed  and  cloathed  ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  many  Horfes  catch  very  fevere  colds  after  they  come  out  of 
the  dealers  hands.  New-built  ftables  are  alfo  dangerous  before  they  have 
been  well  aired  and  feafoned,  and  even  old  Habies,  when  they  have  hood 
long  empty  and  grown  damp,  are  dangerous  to  tender  delicate  Horles,  that 
have  been  well  kept.  Many  Horfes  catch  fevere  colds,  attended  with  fe¬ 
vers  and  pleuretickdiforders,  by  leading  them  through  deep  ponds,  while 
they  are  hot,  and  oftentimes  by  not  carefully  rubbing  them  down  and 
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drying  ofF  the  fvveat  whea  they  come  off  journeys  ;  riding  late  in  the  night 
air  in  cold  damp  weather^,  expofes  fome  Horfes  to  catch  cold,  that  have  not, 
/  been  acciiftomed  to  travel  or  work  in  the  night.  And  oftentimes  colds  are- 
owing  to  fome  particular  temperament  in  the  air,  and  fo  become  epidemi¬ 
cal  colds,  and  may  proceed,  from  many  other  accidents,  which  wouldbe  too 
tedious  here  to  ceLate.  , 

pj  The  figns  are  a  cough,  heavinels  and  dulnefs,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
according  as  the  cold  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  fevere  j  fometimes  the 
Eyes  moiff  and  watery,  fwelling  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Ears  and  under 
the  Jaws,  a  gleeting  at  the  Nofe  j  and  when  a  cold  happens  to  be  violent  a 
Horfe  will  be  feveridi  and  off  his  Stomach,  will  work  at  his  Flanks,  and; 
loath  hot  meat,  and  rehife  his  water.  When,  thefe  laft  lymptoms  appear, 
and  the  Eyes  are  very  moifl:,.  and  the  Mouth  flimy,  the  Ears  and  Feet  cold, 
with  an  inward  forenefs,  there  is  dj^nger  of  a  fever,  and  fuch  are  generally 
of  the  malignant  kind  ;  but  when  a  Horle  coughs  ftrong,,  eats  fcalded; 
bran,  and  drinks  warm  water,  it  is  a  good  fign  j  or  if  a  Horfe  looks- 
fprightly  and  pricks  up  his  Ears,  and  moves  brilkly  in  his  flail,  though  he 
lofe  his  appetite  in  fome  degree,  there  will  be  no. great  danger.  It  is  alfo  a 
good  fign  when  he  dungs  and  ftales  freely,  and  without  pain,  when  his 
Gcat  does  not  flare,  when  his  Skin  feels  kindly,  and  his  mouth  fomewhat 
moifl  and  not  clamy ;  but  when  it  is  hot,  dry  and  parched,  there  is  danger 
of  a  fever,  efpeciaJly,  if  along  with  thefe  fymptoms,  he  happens  to  be 
tucked  up  in  his  belly. 

Young  Young  Horfes  are  more  fubjeifl:  to  colds  than  thofe  that  are  full-aged  or 
mor^c^fub-  i  blood  of  youug  animals  is  more  balfamick,  .  and  of  a  morecohefive 

jeft  to  and  glutinous  confidence  than  after  wards,  which,as  has  been  obferved,  is  necefiary 
than  0-  >vhen  they,  are  growing  tho*' this  texture  of  the.  blood  expofes  them  more  to 
thers.  colds  and  other  diforders.  And  fome  young  Horfes  are  fubjedt  to  a  cough 
and  a  flight  fever  when  they  are  breeding  their  Teeth,,  but  efpecia’ly  be¬ 
fore  they  cut  their  Tuihes,.  as  1  have  often  obferved,  to  which  the  L-impafs 
often  gives  relief 5.  and  if  the  flrangles  happen  at  this  time,  the  cure  will  for 
the  mod  part  be  hidden  and  perfedl.  Sometimes  young  Horfes  cough  pret¬ 
ty  rhuch  in  the  beginning  of  the  fu miner,,  v'hen  they  are  troubled  with 
Worms  and  botts,  but  whatever  defhroys  the  vermni.  entes  the  cough,  or 
when  the  worms  go  off  with  the  feafon,  the  cough  alfo  c  .ffes. 

When  a  Horfe  has  got  a  cold  with  a  cough,  fnorts  after  it,  and  is  not,. 
■ov  but^  little  off  his  domacb,.  there  will  be  no  great  need  for  •  medicines,, 
but  only  to  bleed  him,  keep  him  warm,  and  to  give  him  fome  feeds  of 
fcalded  bran  ;  but  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it  will  be  neceffary 
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to  bleed  ptentifully  in  the  firft  place,  and  afterwards  the  following  drink 
may  be  adminiftered,  which  1  have  found  efficacious  in  all  common  colds, 
even  when  Horfes  have  been  feveriffi,  as  they  often  are  in  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Take  Hyfop,  Colts-foot,  Pennyroyal,  and  Horehound,  of  each  a  hand¬ 
ful;  fix  cloves  of  freffi  Garlick,  peeled  and  cut  final  I  j  Linfeed,  and 
frefli  Anifeeds,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ;  Saffron, 
one  dram  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  clofe  covered  :  warm 
a  quart  of  this  infufion,  and  diffolve  it  in  four  ounces  of  Honey,  to  be 
given  fading  ;  letting  the  Horfe  ffand  two  hours  after  it  before  he  has 
meat  or  water. 

For  his  diet,  let  him  have,  the  fweeteil:  and  bed  hay,  fcalded  bran, 
and  his  water  warmed.. 

There  are  many  forms  of  drinks  for  Horfes  colds,  made  of  pedoral 
and  cooling  herbs,  as  Scabious,  Rochet,  Agrimony  j  and  the  Carminative 
feeds,  as  the  Anife,  Coriander,  Cumin,  and  mod  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
common  Horfe-balls,  given  in  wine  or  beer,  which  in  fimple  colds  often 
do  fervke.  Others  diffolve  one  of  the  common  cordial  balls,  and;  make  a 
drink  immediately,  with  a  pint  of  warm  5!e'“or  beer,  which  is  the  ufual 
method  of  mod  of  the  praditioners  I  have  known.  But  this-ihat  I  have 
preferibed,  not  only  confids  of  pedoral  and  balfamlck  ingredients,  but  alfo 
thofe  that  are  attenuating  and  deterfive,  which  things  are  the  mod'  effica¬ 
cious  in  Horfes  colds,  and,  as.  I  have  often  obferved„bring  them  the  fooned; 
to  their  domachs.. 

A  drink,  for  a  cold  may  be  eafily  procuredi  almod  in  any  place,  only  of 
two  or  three  ounces  of  freffi  anifeeds,  and  a  dram  of  faffron  infufed  in  hot. 
water,  and  when  the  infufion. hasllood  till  it  is  of  a  right  warmth,  to  diffolve 
in  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  with  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  oil,  a  little 
white  wine  may  alfo  be  added.  This,  with  good  nurfing  will  anfwer  in 
mod  fiidden  colds,  where  there  has  been  no  previous  d  forder,  and  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  needfuli  The  anifeeds  are  cord-al  and  pedtoral,  and 
feem  to  agree  the  bed  with  Horfes  of  al  other  things  of  that  kind,  and  are 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  common  Horfe-balls  now  in  ufe .; 
which  are  made  in  the  following  manner,  as  they  dand  in  Markham'%  book, 
who  aferibes  the  invention  of  them  to  himfelf,,  though  they  are  of  a  much, 
older  date,  with  fome  finall  difference. 

Take. 
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The  com-  Take  Anlfeeds,  Cummlnfeeds,  Foenugreek,  Carthamus  feeds,  Elicam- 
BaTi's,  pane-root,  Flower  of  Brimftone,  and  brown  Sugar  Candy,  of  each 

two  ounces,  beaten  and  fearfed  very  fine.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  the 
Juice  of  Liquorice,  and  diffolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  white  Wine.  Then 
take  three  ounces  of  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  Sallad  Oil,  and  Honey,  of 
each  half  a  pint ;  let  thefe  be  mixed  with  the  former,  and  make 
them  into  a  pafte,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Wheat  Flower. 

Those  are  mended  as  they  ftand  in  Diipenfatory,  under  the 

title  of  Pajla  Hippiatra,  as  follows, 

Take  Powder  of  Foenugreek,  Anifeeds,  Cumminfeeds,  Carthamus,  Eli- 
campine,  Coltsfoot,  Flower  of  Brimftone, ' of  each  three  ounces; 
Juice  of  Liquorice,  one  ounce  ;  Oil  of  Olives  and  Honey,  of  each 
eight  ounces  j  Genoa  Treacle,  twelve  ounces ;  Oil  of  Anifeed,  one 
ounce  j  mix  all  together,  and  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Wheat 
Meal,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient ;  make  it  into  a  pafte,  which  roll 
into  balls,  about  as  big  as  a  common  wafh-ball, 

I  N  thefe  there  are  three  ounces  of  each  of  the  principal  ingredients, 
whereas  in  Markbam\  there  are  only  two  ounces.  Thefe  have  alfo  an 
addition  of  an  ounce  of  Oil  of  Anifeeds,  which  is  a  very  great  emendation, 
and  indeed,  has  been  in  ufe  above  thefe  forty  years  part,  which  is  not  in 
Markham’’ s,',  as  alfo  three  ounces  of  dry’d  Coltsfoot,  in  powder,  inftead  of 
the  Syrup.  Yet  I  would  advife  any  one  who  makes  thefe  balls,  to  diffolve 
the  Ju'ce  of  Liquorice  in  white  Wine,  as  Markham  direds,  which  >not 
only  makes  them  more  pleafant  and  cordial,  but  helps  them  to  keep  the 
longer,  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  Saffron  be  added,  they  will  be  much  the 
better  for  it.  The  price  of  thefe  balls  have  been  much  run  down  by 
grooms  and  farriers,  who  generally  buy  them  of  the  druggifls  for  .a  fmaller 
price  than  they  themfelves  can  make  them,  and  therefore  are  for  the  mod 
pirt  compounded  of  bad  ingredients.  The  ingredients  fiaould  all  be  new 
and  frefli,  otherwifs  they  are  good  for  little,  being  mod  of  them  the  feeds 
of  aromatick  vegetables,  which  foon  fpoil  if  they  are  not  kept  very  dry. 
Thofe  who  make  them  for  fale,  often  leave  out  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot, 
and  put  in  fome  old  fretted  fyrup,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  common  Treacle, 
i-ndead  of  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  which  is  in  Markham'^  receipt,  tho’  the 
Coltsfoot  in  fubdance  is  much  better ;  only  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care 

to  dry  it  well  in  the  {hade,  and  after  that  a  good  deal  of  pounding  to  make 
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It  pafs  the  fieve.  They  are  no  lefs  apt  to  leave  oat  the  Caithamus  feeds, 
which  are  alfo  hard  to  pound,  and  their  tough  (hells  make  the  balls  not 
look  fo  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  Eye  when  broke  ;  but  this  is  a  manifcfi  lofs, 
the  Carthamus  being  one  of  the  beft  ingredients,  for  they  help  to  free  the 
Stomach  and  Guts  from  (lime  and  nafilnefs,  and  by  their  deterfive  quality 
open  and  promote  the  glandular  difcharges.  Thefe  balls  when  faithfully 
made,  are  of  general  ufe  in  diflempers  of  the  Stomach,  Lungs,  Liver,  and 
other  Vifcera  as  well  as  in  colds ;  and  tho’  they  cannot  be  trufted  alone  in 
many  difeafes,  yet  they  will  do  hurt  in  none,  and  may  be  often  made  u(e 
of  as  a  common  vehicle,  to  mix  with  things  of  greater  efficacy,  in  cafes 
that  require  a  more  immediate  relief  than  they  can  give. 

In  recent  new  colds  they  are  often  ferviceable,  and  I  have  known  many 
Horfes  cured  of  fuch  colds  without  any  other  remedy.  The  Sulphur  and 
Carthamus  feeds  make  them  proper  where  young  Horfes  are  troubled  with 
worms,  attended  with  a  cough,  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  iEthiops  Mineral 
be  worked  into  a  ball,  with  the  help  of  a  little  Honey  or  Treacle,  and 
repeated  every  morning,  for  feveral  days,  with  warm  water  and  maffies  of 
bran  or  malt,  they  will  generally  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  them  ;  efpe-  - 
dally  in  cafe  of  worms,  if  the  following  drink  be  given  after  each  bdl. 

Take  Savin,  one  handful Gentian-root,  cut  into  fllees,  and' 'Corolihe, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  j  Liquorice,  two  drams ;  boil  in  three  quarts  . 
of  water  to  a  quartj  which  Js  fufficient  forgone  drink,  and  maybe- 
repeated  fo  long  as  the  balls  are  adminiflered.. 

The  cough  that  attends  the  cutting  of  theTecth’is  generally  very  ftrong,  - 
and  fometimes.-obfiinate,  and  feldom  goes  off  intirely  until  the  Teeth  are 
grown,  tho’  fome  Horfes  breed  their  Teeth  without  any  fuch  diforder. 
If  the  Eyes  are  affeded  -in  breeding  the  Teeth,  and„the.  cough  obfiinate, 
bleeding,  ought  to  be  repeated.,  If  the  Lampafs  grow  .at  the  fame  time, 
and  rife  higher  than  the  Teeth,  the  Horfe  will  (labber  and  mangle  his  hay,  , 
but  the  fafeft  way  is  not  to  meddle,  with  them,  either  by  inciOon  or  burn¬ 
ing,  as  is  commonly  pracftifed,  becaufe  that  is  often  a  great  prejudice  to  the 
Eyes  ;  neither  is  it  proper  to  ufe  mouth  waters,  or  any  thing  that  may  re¬ 
pel  and  flop  the  difeh  irge  that  the  Lampafs  caufes  from  the  Mouth,  but  ra¬ 
ther  to  promote  it  with  fcalded  bran  and  warm  gruel,  until  the  fwelling 
abates,  which  will  happen  as  foon  as  the*  forenefs  of  the  Gums  goes  off, 
and  this  feldom  continues  above  four  or  five  days,  or  a  week  at  far  theft.' 
If  the  Eyes  are  watry,  and  look'  thick,  with  a  yellowilh  caft,  the  Horfe 
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ought  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  things  I  have  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of 
the  Yellows ;  for  tliis  is  a  fymptom  that  often  proves  the  fore-runner  of 
blindnefs,  for  which  the  Reader  may  alfo  confult  what  I  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  where  thefe  things  are  more  particularly 
handled  3  and  if  the  fymptoms  of  a  malignant  fever  appear,  the  Horfe  muft 
be  treated  accordingly. 

I  need  not  mention  the  great  ufe  of  exercife  in  carrying  off*  the  remains 
of  colds,  as  well  as  fevers  and  other  diftempers.  However,  a  Horfe  in  this 
refpedt  fhould  be  carefully  managed.  For  if  he  be  much  opprefTed  with 
his  cold,  as  fometimes  happens  in  the  beginning,  even  where  there  are  no 
bad  fymptoms,  exercife  may  prove  hurtful,  if  not  dangerous,  till  that  op- 
preflion  is  removed,  by  bleeding  and  other  proper  evacuations  j  and  even 
then  he  ought  not  to  be  urged  beyond  his  natural  difpofition  and  ability, 
but  as  foon  as  he  comes  to  feed  heartily,  and  fnorts  after  coughing,  he  may 
be  exercifed  every  day  for  an  hour,  or  longer  in  any  convenient  place, 
which  will  haften  his  recovery  5  and  exercife  always  is  a  great  help  to  thofe 
that  run  at  the  Nofe,  as  it  greatly  furthers  that  dilcharge,  and  alfo  helps 
the  working  of  rowels,  which  are  fometimes  neceflary  for  Horfes  that  have 
colds,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  loaded  with  fle/h  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes,  repeated 
bleedings,  and  all  other  evacuations,  are  of  great  ufe. 


Of  the  Strangles  and  Ives. 

'^p'HE  French  and  other  foreign  writers  have  compared  the  Strangles  in 
Horfes  to  the  fmall  pox  in  men  ;  and  as  the  fmall  pox  is  more  inci¬ 
dent  to  children  than  to  grown  perfons,  fo  it  has  been  obferved  by  thefe 
writers,  that  tlie  Strangles  chiefly  affedls  Colts  and  young  Horfes,  when 
they  catch  inveterate  colds  j  which  is  very  true,  for  Horfes  are  feldom  fub- 
jed  to  the  Strangles  after  flx  years  old,  tho’  I  have  known  fome  Horfes 
have  this  dillemper  at  feven  and  eight,  and  fometimes  at  nine  or  ten,  tho’ 
thefe  inflances  are  not  very  common.  The  Strangles  is  alfo  faid  to  refemble 
the  fmall  pox  in  this,  that  it  never  feizes  Horfes  oftener  than  once  j  where¬ 
as  many  other  diftempers  proceeding  from  common  caufes  and  accidents, 
will  return  as  often  as  there  are  the  proper  caufes  to  produce  them.  But 
however  that  be,  it  is  certain  the  Strangles  is  a  critical  fwelling,  which  when 
it  breaks  and  impoflumates,  difcharges  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  con- 
flitutions  of  young  Horfes,  by  which  they  are  ufually  rendered  more  health- 
fill  than  they  were  before. 
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The  Strangles  begins  with  a  fwelling  between  the  Jaw-Bone?,  fome-  The 
times  pretty  low  among  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  attended  with 
heat,  pain,  and  inflammation,  fometlmes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  Horfe  is 
fcarce  able  to  fwallow  till  the  tumour  ripens  and  turns  to  matter. 

Many  Colts  have  the  Strangles  at  grafs,  which  come  to  matuilty  and Thccaufc. 
break  making  a  very  plentiful  difcharge,  without  any  other  help  befldes 
what  nature  affords  j  tho’  I  have  known  in  fome  a  very  great  malignity, 
with  a  purulent  running  at  the  Nofe,  which  is  often  dangerous.  And  thofe 
that  efcape  the  Strangles  at  grafs,  for  the  mofl:  part  are  feized  when  they 
are  firfl:  taken  up  and  put  to  buflnels ;  and  we  often  obferve  the  change  of 
diet,  the  alteration  of  air,  and  exercife,  bring  on  the  Strangles.  Other 
caufes  may  be,  their  catching  cold,  their  fhedding  their  Teeth,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  induce  pain,  or  bring  a  flux  of  humours  at  any  critical  time  upon 
the  Throat  and  Jaws. 

When  the  Strangles  are  coming  upon  a  Horfe,  he  feels  unufually  hot, The  figns 
and  fometimes  very  feverifh,  with  a  painful  cough  ;  fome  go  quite  off 
ftomachs,  others  are  only  dainty,  or  eat  and  drink  with  pain  in  chewing 
and  fwallowing.  When  the  fwelling  begins  on  the  infide  of  the  Jaw-Bone, 
it  is  much  longer  in  coming  to  maturity  than  when  it  begins  more  towards 
the  middle.  When  the  fkin  is  tight  and  much  flretched  over  the  fwelling, 
and  that  feels  flarky,  dry,  and  hot,  the  fwelling  will  in  that  cafe  be  large 
before  it  breaks,  and  make  a  plentiful  difcharge.  When  the  fwelling  of 
the  Strangles  rifes  between  the  Jaw-Bones,  under  the  middle  of  the  Tongue, 
it  is  always  the  mofl  favourable  j  but  if  it  rifes  upwards  among  the  Glands, 
and  is  divided  in  feveral  little  tumours,  it  is  not  fo  kindly,  but  Is  apt  to 
break  in  feveral  places  and  at  different  times  before  it  finks,  which  renders 
it  more  tedious  and  troublefome  than  when  it  breaks  and  difeharges  all  at 
once.  When  the  Strangles  begin  diredfly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Throat, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Windpipe  and  Gullet,  it  hinders  a  Horfe  fometimes 
from  fwallowing  for  feveral  days,  until  the  tumor  grows  full  and  large  out¬ 
wardly.  This  degree  of  the  Strangles  is  not  altogether  without  danger  of 
a  fuffocation.  The  preffure  made  upon  the  head  of  the  Windpipe,  makes 
the  Horfe’s  Eyes  look  fixed,  as  if  he  was  convulfed,  with  his  Nofe  turned 
outwards,  and  his  Noftrils  open  for  want  of  breath,  which  fymptom  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  tumor  grows  ripe,  and  then  it  breaks  and  runs  off.  But 
worfl:  and  mofl;  dangerous  kind  of  Strangles,  is  when  at  the  fame  time  a  dangeroui 
Horfe  is  fwelled  under  the  Jaws,  he  runs  alfo  at  the  Nofe,  which  is  either 
the  effedt  of' fome  degree  of  malignity  in  the  Blood,  oris  caufed  by  ill 
management  j  and  this  is  what  fome  call  the  falfe  or  baftard  Strangles. 
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TheCurc.  This  diftcmper  feldom  proves  dangerous,  unlefs  people  are  too  bofy, 
and  make  too  great  an  apparatus  in  the  cure,  for  doing  much  in  this  cafe, 
is  worfe  than  doing  too  little,  for  the  Strangles  feldom  needs  any  other  help 
than  to  affift  nature,  which  is  eafdy  done,  by  keeping  the  fwelling  always 
moifl  with  ointment  of  Marfhmallows,  this  being  the  moft  proper  of  all 
other  things,  being  compofed  of  a  mucilage  of  Marfhmallow  Roots,  Lin- 
feed,  and  Fenugreek  Seeds,  Neats-foot  Oil,  with  Rofin,  Turpentine,  and 
Bees  Wax.  It  is  emollient,  warm  and  fuppurative,  and  therefore  foon  brings 
fuch  critical  tumors  to  maturity..  This  is  what  I  always,  make  ufe  of  in 
common  cafes,,  and  never  fail  of  fjccefs. 

Some  ufe  Poultices  to  ripen  the  Strangles;  but  befides  the  trouble  of  ap-. 
plying  them,  and  renewing  them  often,  they  frequently  prove  hurtful,  by. 
drawing  too  violently,  and  bringing  too  great  a  flux  of  humors  upon  the 
part.  On.  the  other  hand,  if  the  poultices  are  not  kept  clofe,  they  are  apt 
,  to  flrike  a  damp  and  chillnefs  into  the  part,  which  repels  the  humors,- and, 
drives  them  back  again  into  the  refluent  Blood,  and  this  often  leaves  a  dry. 
Other  hard,  obflinate  cough,  or  indangers  a  Horfe’s  Eyes.  Another  error  in  the- 
the°CuJe  of  the  Strangles,  is  opening  the  tumor  before  it  comes  to  matiarity, 
S£ra*'^l  greatly  defeats  nature,  for  the  matter  not  being  ripened  before  inci- 

'  fion,  breeds  hard,  callous  fw.ellings  under  the  Throat,  with  a  gleeting  ulcer,, 
and  as  nature  flrives  to  get  clear  of  her  burden  every  way,,  there  often  fol¬ 
lows  a  plentiful  running  at  the  Nofe,,that  without  very  great  care,  will  e'nd^ 
in  a  rot,  of  which  I  have  feen  feveral  inflances.  Therefore  if  the  Strangles 
prove  kindly,  and  without  uncommon  fymptoms,  there  is  no  need  of  any; 
other  application,  befides  keeping  the  part  continually  moifl  with  the  above- 
mentioned  ointments,  till  the  tumor  breaks  and.difcharges  itfelf,  which  for  - 
the  moft  part  happens Jn  about  five  or  fix  days;  fome  open  the,  tumors,  orr 
widen  the^orifice  with  tents,  but  this  is  altogether  unneceflary,  and  often  in-, 
jurious,  for  nature  does  the  bufinefs  here  efledtually,  unlefs  the  matter*  has- 
been  repelled  by  fome  improper  application,  or  other  ill  management. 

If- the  Strangled  begin  with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  as  fometimes. 
happens;  if  the  Horfe’s  Eyes  are  fix’d,  and  look  convulfed,’  and  his  Neck 
about  the  onfet  much  fwoln,  and  his  Jaws  ftifF,^with  his  Nofe  turn’d  out-. 
wards;  it  is  then  necefifary  to  take  away  a»  moderate  quantity  of;  Blood,  to 
anoint  the  part  well,  and  cover  it  firfl  with  a  thin  woollen  cloth,  and  then 
the  whole  Head  and  Neck  with  a  warm  hood,  anointing  the  fwelling  as 
often  as  it  turns  dry,  until  it  comes  to  maturity  and  breaks.  Where  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  fo  great,  as  in  this  cafe,  it  commonly  burns,  and  rots  the  Skin 
tliat  inclpfes  the  matter,  by  which  means  it  falls  off  in  pieces,  like..an  efehar, 
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made  by  a  catiflick,  and  lays  all  open  between  the  interftices  of  the  Mufclcs, 
and  around  the  contiguous  Glands;  but  here  alfo  nature  effedtuates  a  cure, 

\viihout  any  other  help,  befides  what  has  been  already  recommended,  for 
the  walle  is  foon  repair’d  by  a  new  growth,  covered  with  Skin  and  Hair, 
as  perfect  as  at  firli.  Sometimes  the  Strangles  break  inwardly,  and  the 
matter  is  difcharged  chiefly  by  the  Mouth;  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  Horfe’s 
Mouth  may  be  waflied  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  equal  parts  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  with  a  fpoonful  of  honey  to  each  pint ; 
this  with  warm  foft  diet,  will  perfed:  the  cure  without  any  other  help,  and 
the  fwelling  on  the  outflde  will  foon  wear  off. 

In  fome  cafes  where  there  is  little  fwelling  and  inflammation,  the  Hoife 
will  eat  and  drink  without  pain;  and  tho’  there  be  a  colledion  of  matter, 
yet  when  it  is  finall,  it  fometimes  continues  a  pretty  while  without  breaking, 
as  I  have  frequently  obferved.  Thofe  who  have  not  patience  to  wait  na¬ 
ture’s  time,  may  forward  the  difeharge  with  a  burning  torch,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  finging  off  the  Hair  from  thofe  Horfes,  that  are  rough  and 
hairy  about  the  Jaws*  The  fire  in  this  cafe  crifps  the  Skin,  and  caufes  the 
Fibres  to  divide  eafily,  and  break  fo  as  to  make  way  fur  the  matter,  or  the 
tumor  may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  fmall  hot  ironj  which  is  better 
and  fafer,  than  by  inciflon  with  a  cold  fharp  inftrument;  taking  care  withal 
hot  to  go  too  deep,  fo  as  to  wound  the  found  parts,  which  mifearriages  often 
do  much  harm,  by  inflaming  the  parts  about  the  Larynx,  &c. 

In  all  ftates  of  this  diflemper,  the  Horfe  fhould  have  fcalded  bran,  and  Proper 
plenty  of  watergruel  to  dilute  his  Blood,  and  fit  the  matter  the  fooner  for  a 
difchargCi  If  the  Strangles  be  attended  with  the  fymptoms  of  a  malignant 
fever,  which  fometimes  happens,  give  him  the  following  infufion. 

Take  Rue  Water,  Germander,  and  Penny-Royal,  of  each  a  handful ; 
Chamomile  Flowers,  half  a  handful;  Bay  Berries,  half  an  ounce;  Saf¬ 
fron,  one  Dram ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  boi'ing  Water  all  night,  and  give 
it  in  the  morning,  with  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  Honey; 

This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  till  the  tumor  is  ripe;  after  which 
there  will  be  no  farther  occafion  for  internals. 

The  fame  method  may  be  followed  to  advantage^  where  there  is  a  run¬ 
ning  at  the  Nofe  along  with  the  Strangles,  which  may  be  caufed,  either  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  malignity  in  the  diflemper,  or  by  over-heating  a 
Horfe’s  Blood,  when  the  malady  has  been  but  juft  begun  and  coming  upon 
him.  This  fymptom  often  proves  dangerous,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice ; 
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yet  If  the  running  at  the  Nofe  goes  off,  as  the  tumor  under  the  Jaws  ripens,' 
the  Horfe  with  good  management  will  do  well.  But  if  the  tumor  be  dead, 
lifelefs,  and  cold,  without  pain  and  inflammation,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
brought  to  maturity,  the  running  at  the  Nofe  will  then  increafe,  and  weaken 
the  Horfe  exceedingly,  and  therefore  all  imaginable  pains  muft  be  taken  to 
ripen  the  fwelling,  either  by  the  method  already  laid  down,  viz.  burning 
How  the  with  a  lighted  torch,  or  by  cauftick.  But  if  notwithflanding  a  difcharge 
h  rnade,  the  running  at  the  Nofe  ftill  continues,  the  iflhe  will  then  be 

minaged  doubtful,  and  ill  this  cafe,  the  likeliefl;  method  to  prevent  a  wafle  and  decay 
dangerous  would  be  by  giving  an  ounce  of  Jefuits  Bark  in  powder,  with  about  a  pint 
of  red  Wine,  and  to  repeat  it  three  or  four  times,  or  oftner,  if  the  Horfe  be 
worth  the  expence.  I  have  found  decodions  of  Guiacum,  fuch  as  are  after¬ 
wards  prefcrib’d  in  the  cure  of  the  Farcy,  dry  up  the  fnottinefs  that  comes 
in  this  manner  when  taken  in  time  j  for  by  continuance,  the  Glands  grow 
exceedingly  relaxed  and  fpungy,  or  on  the  other  extreme,  hard  and  fchir- 
rous :  In  both  which  cafes,  the  diftemper  becomes  habitual,  the  infide  of 
the  Nofe  ulcerous,  and  in  many  refpeds  refembling  the  Glanders. 

I  have  frequently  obferved  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  Guiacum,  where 
the  glandular  difcharges  have  been  too  liberal,  and  even  in  drying  up  ulcers 
of  all  kinds  In  Horfes.  Thad  a  fine  Horfe  committed  to  my  care  about  ten 
years  ago,  that  was  fent  a  journey  In  wet  weather,  the  day  after  the  Strangles 
^  broke.  He  run  a  gleet  of  water  from  under  his  Taws,  and  a  matter  of  the 
nary  Cafe,  fame  confiftence  at  his  Nofe,  which  had  continued  for  feveral  months,  by 
which  he  was  become  quite  extenuated,  and  exceeding  weak,  for  the  run¬ 
ning  under  his  Jaws  was  fo  profufe,  that  the  litter  was  continually  wet  un¬ 
der  him.  This  Horfe  was  foon  cur’d,  and  refior’d  to  perfe(51:  health  and 
vigor,  by  ftrong  decc^ftions  of  Guiacum.  But  I  believe  fuch  cafes  as  this 
feldom  happen,  and  very  few  Horfes  would  have  flood  it  fo  long,  but  mufl: 
in  afi  likelihood  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  for  he  was  naturally  a  Horfe  of 
great  fpirit  and'vigor,  which  no  doubt  contributed  very  much  to  his  recovery. 

I  have  feen  feveral  young  Horfes,  that  have  had  little,  fmall  loofe  kernels 
under  their  Jaws,  and  have  run  at  the  Nofe  a  white,  thick,  mucilaginous 
matter,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  fometimes 
altogether  free.  In  which  cafe,  the  Guiacum  decodlions  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  are  of  great  benefit. 

Take  Guiacum  rafp’d,  an  ounce j  a  handful  of  Ralfins  of  the  Sun,  aiad 
about  eight  or  ten  large  Figs;  half  an  ounce  of  Florentine  Orrice  Root, 
Chio  Turpentine,  two  ounces;  with  a  pound  of  old  rufty  Iron  ty’d  in  a 
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canvas  Bag,  boll  in '  three  quarts  of  Water  to  two  quarts,  give  a  pint 
every  morning,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart  in  extreme  cafes  for  a 
fortnight,  and  let  the  Horfe  be  kept  in  conftant  exercife  in  the  free 
open  air,  which  is  a  great  help  in  all  fuch  habits. 

This  is  more  commonly  the  effeds  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  than  of  any 
real  diflemper,  and  may  perhaps  come,  where  the  efforts  of  nature  have 
been  too  weak  to  produce  the  Strangles  in  a  falutary  manner.  The  relax’d 
kernels  are  generally  perceivable,  when  a  Horfe  is  about  four  years  old,  and 
he  begins  to  run  at  the  Nofe  when  he  is  coming  five.  Some  of  thefe  Horfes 
prove  meer  Jades,  and  thofe  that  recover  flrength,  are  feldom  fit  for  much 
bufinefs,  till  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old;  and  it  is  probable,  many  of 
thofe  that  die  young  with  inward  impoftumations,  are  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  Ives. 

^“T^HE  Ives  or  Vives,  as  fome  call  this' diflemper,  has  a  near  affinity  to  The  hes- 
the  ftrangles.  It  is  a  fwelling,  and  perhaps  a  flight  inflammation 
of  the  Glands  or  Kernels  under  the  Ears  of  a  Horfe.  They  feldom  come  diiiin- 
to  impoftumations  as  the  ftrangles  do,  but  perfpire  and  wear  off  gradual- 
ly,  and  the  pain  and  forenefs  often  abates  as  in  men,  when  the  almonds  of  Strangles, 
their  ears  are  faid  to  be  down,  only  by  keeping  the  part  warm  and  covered 
from  the  external  cold.  Sometimes  the  fwelling  of  thefe  Kernels  continues 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  at  laft  fpreads  downwards  under  the  throat,  . 
and  terminates  in  the  ftrangles,  and  then  needs  only  to  be  treated  asTuch. 

The  ives,  like  the  ftrangles,  is  moft  incident  to  young  Horfes,  and  ufual-  Thecaufe 
ly  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes,  ‘v/z.  their  catching  cold,  their  being  over- 
heated,  or  any  ways  over- worked  about  the  fime>  of  ftiedding  their 
Teeth,  &c.  A  Horfe  that  has  the  ives  rather  coughs  more  and  oftener  than 
one  that  has  only  the  ftrangles,  and  has  a  no  leTs  difficulty  in  his  fwallovv, 
occafioncd  by  the  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the  Kernels,  which  in  fome  is 
fo  fenfible,  that  they  can  fcarce  indure.to  be  touched  about  the  Neck  and 
Throat ;  and  in  fome  the  Eyes  look  alfo  fwoln,  tender,  and  watery ;  a 
fever,  for  the  moft  part,  alfo  attends  the  ives,  which  is  often  of  the  malig-  a  fever 
nant  kind.  And  I  have  feen  Horfes  In  this  condition  extremely  fick,  and 
for  a  fhort  time,  refufe  all  manner  of  food  1  when  this  diforder  happens  in 
ftiedding  theirTeeth,then  their  gums  will  appear  redifh  and  tumify’d  all  round 
their  fockets.  The  Lampafs  generally  rife  at  the  fame  time,  to  a  great  degree, 
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and  reach  beyond  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth;  all  which  concomitant 
fymptoms  excite  pain,  and  make  a  Horfe  very  uneafy.  When  thefe  Glands, 
*viz.  the  Ive?,  fwell  on  a  Horfe  that  is  old  or  full-aged,  it  is  a  flgn  of  great 
mal  gnity,  and  often  of  inward  decay,  which,  for  the  mofl  part,  proves 
dangerous  and  therefore  ought  to  be  treated  as  other  malignant  diftempers  j 
but  the  ives  in  young  Horfes  requires  a  more  fimple  treatment. 

The  cure  is,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  anoint  with  marfhmallows,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Horfe’s  Head  and  Neck  with  warm  cloathing.  At  the  fame  time 
bleed  in  proportion  to  the  Horfe’s  ftrength,  and  repeat  the  bleeding  in'a 
day  or  two  in  a  fmaller  quantity,  if  the  fever  continue  violent^  but  if  the 
Kernels  inflame  and  fwellj  all  imaginable  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring 
them  to  fuppuration  by  frequent  embrocations,  and  keeping  warm,i  when 
the  fwelling  drops  downwards,  under  the  Jaws,  then  the  cafe  admits  of 
no  difliculty,  but  mufl;  be  treated  as  the  flrangles. 

As  to  internals^  the  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  as  in  colds,  and  the 
fame  opening  diet,  till  the  Horfe  recovers  his  appetite ;  drinking  water- 
Twith  gruel  plentifully.;  is  a  great  help  in  all  fuch  cafes;  with  fcalded  bran  ;  in  his 
i given  fulphui*  and  honey  with  good  effed:,  efpecially  if  an 
ounce  of  fal  prunellas  be  mixed  with  it  once  a  day  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  gets 
flefla,  and  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  two  or 
three  mild  purges.  Purging  is  a!fo  fomCtimes  neceffary  after  the  ftrangles, 
efpecially  in  fuch  cafes  where  Nature  has  been  ftriving  different  ways, 
to  eafe  herfclf  of  her  burden  ;  and  that  the  Horfe  looks  forfeited  or  hide- 
■bound  ;  though  this  feldom  happens  but  where  there  has  been  fome  previ¬ 
ous  ill  habit,  fome  ill  management,  or  a  more  than  ordinary  malignity  in  the 
diftemper  :  for  in  moll;  cafes,  the  ftrangles  are  fo  kindly,  that  Horfes  gene¬ 
rally  thrive  better  after  they  are  over  than  befote,  and  need  no  other  phy- 
'ftek  to  alter  or  purify  their  Blood. 
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Of  a  Pleurily  and  Peripneumonyi 

T  HAVE  hot  found  a  pleurify  or  perlpneumony;  fcarce  fo  milch  tis  mefl- 
tioned  by  the  viTiters  on  the  fubjed  of  farriery,  and  not  in  the  leaft  un- 
derftoed  by  the  generality  'of  praditioners,  though  it  will  appear  manifeft 
from  what  I  have  Here  to  offer,  that  thefe  diftempers  are  not  uncommon 
among  Horfes  as  well  as  among  men. 

Apieurify  A  plcLirify  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Plfeilra,  viz.  the  Membrane  that 
and  Peri-  llncs  thc  infide  of  the  Cheft,  arid  when  the  intercoftal  mufcles  are  inflamed; 
defined”"^  faid  to  be  external;  The  pleurify  generally  feizes  one  fide  only,  but 
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the  peripneumony  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  Lungs, 
and  when  that  is  violent,  the  pleura  is  alfo  for  the  moft  ^art  inflamed. 

The  caufe  of  a  pleurify  is  often  from  hard  riding,  or  hard  work  ofThecaufe. 
any  kind,  when  the  Blood  is  fizy,  efpcclally  young  Horfes  that  have  been  - 
high  fed,  and  have  had  but  little  exercife ;  fuffering  a  Horfe  to  cool  too 
foon  when  he  has  been  heated  with  exercife;  riding  a  Horfe  deep  in  cold 
water  when  he  is  hot ;  expofing  him  to  Hand  long  in  a  fliarp  cold  or  damp  , 
air,  and  fuch  like.  The  caufes  of  a  peripneumony  are  the  fame,  only 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  generally  a  plethora,^  or  fome  previous  diforder  in 
the  Lungs,  or  fome  very  inveterate  coldi 

The  flgns  of  a  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  alfo  very  much  the  fame ;  The  figns  > 
only  with  this  difference,  that  in  a  pleurify  the  Horfe  fhews  great  refllels- 
nefs  and  uneafinefs,  fhifts  about  from- place  to  place.; ,  the  fever, ,  which  atPenpneu- 
firfl;  is  moderate,  rifes  fuddenly  to  a  very  high  degree  ;  in  the  beginning  he 
often  ftrives  to  lye  down,  ,  but  flarts  up  again  immediately,  and  frequently  flinguiih- 
turns  his  Head  towards  the  affeded  Side  ;  which  has  caufed  many  to  mif- Hor^■e^ 
take  a  pleuretick  diforder.  for  the  gripes,  this  fign  being  common  to  both,  often  mlf- 
chiefly  with  .this  difference,  that  in  , the  latter  a  Horfe  frequently  lies  down  taken  by 
and  rolls :  when  the  gripes-are  violent,  he  will  alfo  have  convulfivc  twitches,  ers^for^the 
his  Eyes  turned  up,  and  his  Limbs  ftretchcd  out  as  if  he  was  dying,  his 
Ears  and, Feet  fometimes  exceffively  hot,  and  fometimes  as  cold  as  ice.  He  hqw  to 
falls  intOiprofufe  fweats,  and  then  into  cold'damps ;  flrives  often  to  ftale 
and  dung,  but  with  great  pain  and  difEculty,  which  fymptoms  generally 
continue  till -he  has  relief.  But  in  a  pleurify  a  Horfe’s  Ears  and  Feet 
are.always  burning  hot,  and  his  Mouth  parched  and  dry  ;  even  fometimes 
when  he  ia  near  his:  end,  hisTever  is  continued  and  increafing.  And  though ! 
in  the  beginning  he  makes  noany  motions  to  lye  down,  yet  afterwards,  he 
reins  back  as  far  as  his  collar  will  permit,  and  makes  not  the  leafl:  offer  to  < 
change  his  poflure,  but  flands  panting  with.fhort  flops,  and  a  difpofition  to 
cough,  till,  he  has  relief  or  drops  down. 

In  a  peripneumony,  there  are  feveral  of  the,  fame  fymptoms  as  in  a  pleu-  The  fgns 
rify,  only  in  the  beginning  hs  is  lefs  adlive,  and  never  offers  to  lye  down, 
nor  during  the  whole  time  of  his  ncknefs. .  His  fever  is  ftrong;  ,and  where-  ny,where- 
as  in  a  pleurify,  a  Horfe’s  mouth  is  generally  parched  and  dry,  in  a  peri-  temper^'^" 
pneumony,  when  a  Horfe’s  Mouth  is  opened,  a  roapy  dime  will,  for  the  chiefly 
moft  part,  run  out  in  great  abundance,  and  gleets  at  his  Nofe,  much  in, Tom  a 
the  fame  manner  as  has  been  deferibed  in  a  malignant  fever,  ‘u/2:.  a  redifh  • 

or  yellowifli  gangred  water,  that  flicks  like  glue  to  the  infide  of  his  Noftrils. 

In  a  pleurify  a  Horfe  heaves  and  works  violently  at  his  Flannks,  with  great 

reftlefnefl,  ^ 
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reftlefnefs,  and  for  the  moft  part  his  Belly  is  tucked  up  ;  but  in  a  peripneu¬ 
mony  he  always  fhews  fulnefs  and  the  working  of  his  Flanks  regular,  ex¬ 
cept  after  di  inking,  or  when  any  thing  is  adminiftered  with  a  horn,  or  at 
any  time  when,  through  uneafinefs,  he  goes  to  move  his  pofture,  then  the 
heaving  is  ftronger  and  more  vehement  than  at  other  times  j  his  Ears  and 
Feet  are,  for  the  mofl:  part,  always  cold,  and  often  falls  into  damp  fweats, 
with  other  fymptoms  common  to  malignant  diflempers  only,  that  they  come 
more  fudden  and  violent. 

The  cure  both  of  a  pleurily  and  peripneumony  is  alfo  the  fame,  exxept 
where  accidental  fymptoms  may  require  fome  variation,  for  they  often  arc 
Peripneu-  conjoined  and  go  together,  and  then  it  is  not  eafy  to  diflinguilh  the  one  from 
the  other.  Bleeding,  and  moil  other  evacuations,  are  abfolutely  neceifary  in 
all  fuch  cafes.  In  the  beginning  a  ilrong  Horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of 
Blood  at  once,  and  the  next  day,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  two  quarts 
more  may  be  taken  from  him  j  but  if  he  be  old,  or  has  had  any  previoug 
weaknefs,  the  beft  way  is  to  bleed  often,  -but  take  away  a  lefs  quantity  at  a 
time :  in  fuch  cafes  a  Horfe  may  lofe  a  quart  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame 
quantity  in  the  afternoon,  -which  may  be-repeated  the  next  day  and  longer, 
if  the  fymptoms  fo  require,  d  have  -known  feveral  Horfes  where  repeated 
bleeding  has-been  the  chief  part  of  the  cure.  Rowels  are  alfo  of  fervice 
peceffuy  pleurifics  and  all  inward  inflammations  ;  one  on  each  flde  the  Breafl,  one 
p'  Pieuri-  on  thc  Belly,  on  the  fame  fide  where  he  feems  to  complain,  unlefs  the  mo- 
‘  tion  of  his  Flanks' be  fo  great  as  *to  hinder  its  coming  to  digeflion  :  in  that 
iCafe  he  may  be  rowelled  on  the  infide  of  both  his  Thighs  j  a  bliftering 
ointment  alfo  does  greatifervice,-rubbed  all  over  hisBrifket  upon  the  foremoft 
Ribs ;  it  mufl  be  mild,  and  without  any  thing  cauftick  or  corrofive,  be- 
fides  the  Spaninfh  flies,  which  will  only  make  a  revulfion,  and  not  hinder 
his  exerdfe,  when  that  becomes  neceflTary, 

Interh  al-ly,  all  thofe  things  are  proper  that  have  been  recommended 
inveterate  colds  ;  efpecially  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of  inflamed  Lungs, 
^jfordew.  Qj.  other  inv/ard  inflammations  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  Chefl, 
;fuch  as  frequently  happen  in  malignant  fevers,  only  without  the  Virginia 
ifnakeweed,  cortrayerva,  and  other  heating- cordials,  which  are  the  more 
to  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  promote  in  a  Horfe  a  fudden  Dia- 
phorefis,  or  to  bring  him  into  a  kindly  fweat,  until  his  body  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  which  would  require  too  much  time  in  cafes  of  fuch  imme- 
..diate  danger  ;  and  therefore  I  have  always  found  foft  oily  balfamicks  and 
coolers  do  the  mofl:  fervice,  fuch  as  thefe  following,  viz. 
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Take  Parmafitty  one  ounce,  rub  it  in  a  mortar  with  the  yolk  of  a  new 
laid  egg  ;  add  to  this  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  Turpentine,  and  incor¬ 
porate  them  together  j  then  take  an  ounce  of  Sal  Prunella;,  or  Salt  Petre 
in  powder  Sugar  of  Lead,  two  drams  j  Saffron,  half  a  dram  j  Chymical 
Oil  of  Anifeeds,  half  a  fpoonfal.  -Make  the  whole  into  one  or  two 
Balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey  or  fyrup  of  Corn  poppies, 
which  is  preferable  to  the  Honey,  and  roll  them  in  Liquorice  powder. 

Let  thefe  balls  be  given  immediately  with  the  following  decodtion. 

Take  Coltsfoot,  Scabious,  and  Ground  Ivy,  of  each  a  large  handful  j  and 
Barley  alfo  a  handful  j  the  fattert:  and  beft  Figs,  cut  in  pieces,  half  a 
pound  J  Garlick  two  ounces  j  Horfe-radifh  and  Affa-Fcetida,  of  each 
'  half  an  ounce  j  Saffron  two  drams.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  in 
a  clofe  veffel  half  an  hour,  pour  off  the  decodlion,  and  add  to  it  a 
pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  a  pound  of  Honey. 

The  balls  are  to  be  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oftener,  at  firfl,  with  three 
or  four  hornfuls  of  this  pedloral  decoction,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he 
will  probably  run  at  the  Nofe,  and  begin  to  feed,  which  I  have  feen  in  fe- 
veral  inftances,  efpecially  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  pleurify  and  peripneumo¬ 
ny  are  joined  together.  And  when  this  lymptom  appears,  the  balls  and  de- 
codion  may  be  continued  till  the  running  begins  to  abate,  and  that  his  appe¬ 
tite  encreafes ;  after  that  they  may  ftill  be  continued  once  a  day  for  a  week, 
only  leaving  out  the  fugar  of  Lead. 

If  he  happens  to  be  coflive,  and  hot  inwardly,  he  ought  to  have  a  cool-  Qiyfters 
ing  Glyfter  once  a  day,  made  of  fat  broth,  two  quarts,  a  pound  of  treacle,  neceffary. 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  common  linfeed  oil  j  one  of  thefe  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  oftner  if  needful.  Pot  liquor,  wherein  beef  or  mutton  has 
been  boiled,  makes  a  very  good  decodtion  for  a  glyfler  j  the  fait  in  the  pot 
liquor,  being  but  little  in  quantity,  will  have  no  other  effedt,  than  to  make 
it  a  fmall  matter  purgative.  The  following  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  is  a 
good  emollient,  and  more  in  form. 

Take  Mallows  and  Marfhraallows,  of  each  a  handful  j  the  herb  Mercury 
and  Chamomile  Flowers,  the  fame  quantity ;  Fennel-feeds  bruifed, 
two  ounces;  boil  in  two  quarts  of' water  to  three  pints,  then  pour  oif 
the  Decodlion,  and  add  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  Molofliis  Treacle.' 
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I  HAVE  known  emollient  glyfters  have  an  extraordinary  efFed  in  many 
fuch  complaints,  by  fetching  away  great  quantities  of  dang,  pent  up  in  the 
Bowels,  by  vifcid,  flimy,  or  greafy  matter,  as  it  is  generally  termed  ^  vvhich^ 
if  not  the  primary  and  original  caufe  of  the  diftemper,  has  had  a  great 
fliare  in  aggravating  all  the  fymptoms  that  have  attended  it.  But  where 
none  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  apparent,  and  that  the  Horfe  continues  hot, 
reftlefs,  and  fliort-breathed,  and  refufes  to  feed,  notwithftanding  the  things 
above  prefcribed  have  been  regularly  complied  with,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  bleeding,  but  not  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  atfirft  j  purging  glyfters^  are 
alfo  neceflary,  with  the  continuence  of  the  balls  and  drinks,  adding  to  the 
decodlion  for  the  drinks  half  an  ounce  of  Caftor,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
Gum  Tragacanth  or  Gum  Arabick  alfo  diflblved  in  it.  For  a  purging  gly- 
fter : 

Take  leaves  of  Senna,  and  roots  of  Marfhmallows,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
fweet  Fennel  feeds,  bruifed,  and  Bay  Berries,  of  each  an  ounce.  Boil 
in  five  pints  of  water  to  two  quarts ;  clear  off  the  decodion  through  a 
fieve,  and  diflblve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eleduary  ;  two  ounce's 
of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  with  half  a  pint  of  Linfee'd  Oil ;  to  be  given 
with  all  expedition  luke-warm.. 

This  will  purge  a  Horfe  without  much  pain  or  griping;  whereas  the 
common  glyfters  made  with  Barbadoes  Aloes  and  Bitter  Apple,  are.apt  to  fret 
and  inflame  the  bowels ;  and  inftead  of  giving  relief  in  thefe  acute  inflam¬ 
matory  diftempers,  ufually  aggravate  the  fymptoms  and  make  them  wotfe. 

I F  the  Horfe  grows  cooler,  and  his  pain  more  moderate,  after  the  ufe  of 
thefe  things,  you  may  repeat  the  glyfter  the  next  day,  unlefs  he  has  purged 
much  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  better  to  intermit  one  day,  and  repeat  it 
the  day  following  ;  and  if  he  comes  to  eat  fcalded  bran,  and  pick  his  hay,, 
you  need  only  give  him  the  firft  prefcribed  pedtoral  drink  every  other 
day  about  four  hornfuls,  till  he  is  fit  to  be  walked  abroad,  and  now  and 
then  one  of  the  emollient  glyfters.  But  after  all,  a  Horfe  feldom  gets  the 
better  of  pleureiick  diforders,  unlefs  he  has  relief  in  a  few  days,  though  I 
have  known  fome  hold  it  out  longer  in  great  pain  and  ficknefi,  and  in  the 
end  do  well,  by  attending  carefully  all  the  fymptoms,  and  following  the 
method  I  have  here  laid  down* 
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But  as  pleurcdck  diforders  are  more  apt  to  leave  fottle  taint  on  the 
Lungs,  than  common  colds  or  other  inflammatory  diftempers,  therefore  ^ 
great  deal  of  care  muft  be  taken  upon  his  recovery,  that  his  feeding  be  pro¬ 
per  and  in  right  quantity*  and  his  exercife  well  timed.  A  Horfc  fliould 
be  kept  to  a  light  open  diet  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  viz.  a  quartern 
of  bran  fcalded  every  day,  and  befldes  that,  two  or  three  fmall  feeds  of  the 
cleaned:  and  fweetefl:  oats,  fprinkled  with  chamber-lye,  and  now  and  then 
in  his  bran  a  large  fpoonful  of  honey  and  fulphur.  Inftead  of  the  fcalded 
bran,  it  will  do  well  to  give  him  fometimes,  for  a  change,  about  a  quart 
of  barley  fcalded,  in  a  double  infufion  of  hot  water,  that  it  may  be  foflened, 
and  the  water  may  be  given  him  to  drink.  His  exercife  fhould  be  gradual, 
and  inCreafed  as  he  gathers  ftrength,  and  always  in  an  open' free  air,  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  If  there  be  any  remains  of  a  cough,  the  air 
will  be  a  great 'help  to  remove  it  with  moderate  exercife,  and  the  remedies 
hereafter  preferibed  for  a  dry  cough  may  alfo  be  given  at  diferetion.  Purg¬ 
ing  is  alfo  proper  after  pleuretick  diforders,  but  then  the  purges  (hould  be 
very  gentle*  The  following  is  one  of  the  mildefl:  and  befl:  that  can  be  ufed^ 
which  I  can  recommend  as  the  moft  fafe  and  efflcacious  in  all  fuch  cafes. 
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Take  the  finefl:  Aloes,  an  ounce  ;  Indian  Rhubarb  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  of 
each  two  dtams ;  Saffron,  one  dram  j  one  middle-fized  Nutmeg,  firft 
grated,  and  then  beat  up  with  the  other  ingredients*  Make  into 
a  ball,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  -and  roll  it 
in  Liquorice  powder* 

This  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precautions  neceflary  in  purging  ;  it 
will  work  gently  without  much  ficknefs  or  griping  ;  in  fome  I  have  known 
it  work  as  brilTcIy  as  a  ftronger  purge,  where  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  have 
been  relax'ed  by  indigeflion,  without  any  abatement  of  a  Horfe's  ftrength  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Horfe  has  been  more  vigorous  and  lively  than  be* 
fore,  both  during  the  operation  and  afterwards.  This  may  be  repeated 
three  times  at  proper  intervals,  viz.  once  a  week,  and  will  help  greatly  to 
carry  off  the  dregs  and  remains  of  the  diftemper. 

There  is  befldes  the  internal  Pleurify  here  treated  of,  alfo  an  External 
Pleurify viz.  an  inflammation  of  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  which  compofe  urnai 
the  flefliy  parts  between  the  Ribs.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the 
internal.  It  may  be  known  by  a  ftiffhefs  of  the  Body,  Shoulders,  and 
Fere-Legs,  fometimes  with  a  fliort  dry  cough  in  the  beginning,  and  a 
ftirinking  when  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  handled  in  thofe  parts  j  and  perhaps 
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when  not  well  cured,  proves  the  original  of  that  diftemper  which  horfe- 
men  and  farriers  call  a  chefl  founder  j  for  when  the  inflammation  is  gone 
off,  and  the  vifcidity  of  the  blood  and  juices  ftill  remains,  it  may  readily 
enough  bring  on  fuch  ftiffnefs  and  inadilvity  in  the  Mufcles  as  cannot  eaflly 
be  removed.  But  while  it  is  only  an  external  Pleurify,  it  is  often  carried  off 
by  bleeding,  and  pedloral  drinks  to  promote  the  difcharges  from  the  Lung?, 
and  afterwards  purging,  which  is  the  likelieft  way  to  prevent  its  inflaming 
the  Lungs  and  other  internal  parts,  or  making  a  fettlement  upon  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Bread:  and  Shoulders,  which  is  the  moft  ufual  confequence  j  and 
therefore  where  there  is  any  fufpicion  of  an  external  pleurify,  outward  ap¬ 
plications  are  not  always  fafe,  unlefs  when  an  outward  fwelling  appears 
with  a  tendency  to  break,  in  which  cafe  the  fwelling  and  the  parts  about  it 
niiy  be  anointed  with  Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallows,  to  haflcn  its'  fuppura- 
■  tion,  I  have  frequently  feen  thefe  outward  inflammations  on  the  Fore-Ribs 
come  to  a  favourable  iflTue  by  falling  downwards,  and  forming  abfcefles 
fometimes  on  the  inflde  of  the  Fore-Leg,  a  little  above  the  knee,  between 
the  interfaces  of  the  Mufcles,  and  fometimes,  which  is  more  troublefome, 
on  the  inflde,  near  the  onfet  of  the  Shoulder ;  but  never  knew  any  evil  ac¬ 
cident  happen,  but  when  repellers  were  indifcreetly  ufed.  On  the  contrary, 
a  critical  difcbarge  from  thofe  parts  promotes  health  and  prevents  lamencfs. 

There  is  yet  another  diftemper  which  comes  under  the  fame  clafs, 
which  in  the  human  body  is  called  a  Paraphrinitis^  being  an  inflammation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mediajliniim^  or  Membrane  that  fepa rates  the  two 
lobes  of  the  Lungs,  and  often  an  inflammation  of  the  Midriff,  and  takes 
its  name  from  which  fignifies  the  mind,  the  ancients  giving  that 

name  to  the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff,  becaufe  an  inflammation  of  the  Midriff 
was  ufually  attended  with  delirium  and  convulfions,  which  fymptoms  are 
owing  to  the  in.finite  number  of  branches  of  the  Phrenick  Nerves,  that  are 
difplayed  all  over  it,  and  are  neceffary  for  its  continual  motion.  Horfes 
are  frequently  fubjedt  to  inflammations  of  the  Midrift'  (or  fkirt  as  it  is  called 
by  the  vulgar)  which  however  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  them  from  a 
Pleurify  or  Peripneumony,  and  may  be’ treated  in  the  fame  manner,  only 
in  this,  that  when  the  Midriff  is  greatly  inflamed,  a  Horfe  will  fometimes 
he  jaw-fet,  and  his  Mouth  fo  much  fhut  up,  that  nothing  neither  of  phy- 
flck  or  fuflenance  can  be  got  into  k ;  of  which  I  fiw  an  inftance  lately,  in 
a  Horfe  belonging  to  a  perfon  of  the  flrfl:  tank,  where  both  the  Midriffj 
Lungs  and  Mcdiaflinum  were  inflamed  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  Lungs 
on  their  underflde  were  quite  broke  and  mortified,  and  the  lower  part;  of 
the  Mediafiinumj  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Midriff  were  black, 
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its  tendinous  parts  green,  with  livid  fpots  all  over  the  Guts ;  but  the 
reader  may  confult  what  has  been  faid  concerning  convulfions,  where  this 
matter  is  more  fully  handled. 

By  examining  the  carcafes  of  dead  Horfes,  I  have  obferved  them  to  be 
fubjedt  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  a  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony.  I  have 
feen  matter  found  under  the  Pleura,  on  one  fide,  make  its  way  thro’  that 
Membrane  in  great  abundance  into  the  cavity  of  the  Cheft,  in  colour  and 
confiftence  refembling  the  grounds  of  beer.  In  Horfes  that  have  died  of  a 
Peripneumony,  and  have  not  been  fufficiently  bled  in  the  beginning,  I 
have  feen  the  whole  fubfiance  of  the  Lungs  extremely  black  and  full  of 
gangrened  water,  and  great  quantities  of  Blood  flow  cut  of  the  afcending  and 
defccnding  trunks  of  the  large  Blood-velfels  when  cut,  and.  in  others  feve- 
ral  apofiems  and  abfceffes  of  different  fize  formed  both  towards  the  fur- 
face  and  deep,  in  the  fubfiance  of  the  Lungs ;  but  have  never  obferved  the 
Lungs  in  a  Horfe  adhering  to  the  Pleura,  as  is  frequent  in  Men,  tho’  I, 
have  feen  many  hydatical  tumors  or  bliflers,  which  when  broke,  generally 
gives  rife  to  that  coallition  j  but  when  Horfes  receive  fuch  injuries  in  tlieir 
Lungs  as  to  raife  bliftersupon  them,  they  will  be  apt  either  to  prove  mortal, 
or  if  they  happen  to  be  but  fmall,  the  bufinefs  required  of  Horfes,  which 
muft  keep  their  Lungs  in  flrong  adtion,  and  their  horizontal  pofition  will 
fcarce  admit  their  growing  to  any  part  of  the  Pleura. 

Tno’  the  Perip7ieumonia  Notka,  or  baftard  Peripneumony,  Is  alfo  cLffed  The  Pe- 
with  thefe  difeafes  by  the  writers  in  phyfick,  yet  it  is  fcarce  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  in  a  Horfe  from  a  true  Peiipneumony,  only  in  this,  that  there  is  not  eafiiy. 
great  fluggifhnefs  without  much  pain  or  fever,  Peripneumonia 
proceeding  from  a  pituitous  fizy  Blood,  where  the  whole  fubfiance  thereof  ^  Horfe 
is  turned  to  a  vifeid  ferum,  in  which  refpedl  it  alfo  approaches  near  to  an  true, 
aflhma.  As  in  nxen  this  diflemper  happens  chiefly  to  old  worn-out  or 
broken  conftitutions,  which  fometimes  carries  them  off  very  fuddenly,  fo 
in  old  Horfes  that  have  allb  died  fuddenly,  we  may  often  obferve,  upon, 
examining  their  intrails,  fcarce  any  thing  like  Blood,  but  the  Blood-vefTels 
of  their  Lungs,  where  the  Blood  is  generally  mofl.  redand  florid,  filled  and 
overcharged  with  a  matter  refembling  flower  pafie,  fome  parts  of  them  flatu¬ 
lent  and  loofe,  others  fhrunk  and  dried,  or  inclining  to  a  Schirru?,  which, 
renders  them  incurable,  and  therefore  it  is  unneceffary  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  that  purpofe.  See  Aflhma. 
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'VTOtking  has  more  perplexed  the  praditlopers  in  farriery,  than  a  fettled 
The  cough,  and  often  caufes  no  fmall  anxiety  and  uneadnefs  in  the  owners  of 

{/fcttied°  fome  fine  Horfes  that  are  fubjed:  to  it  while  they  conceived  any  hopes  of  a 
Cough,  recovery,  tho’  Horfes  that  are  inclined  to  a  lading  continued  CoUgh,  without 
the  othfT  fyraptoms  of  a  cold,  frequently  turn  afthmatick,  broken  winded, 
or  confumptive. 

The  caufe  of  a  fettled  habitual  Cough  Is  fometimes  owing  to  colds,  that 
have  never  been  perfcdly  cured,  fometimes  to  a  pleurify,  perlpneumony,  or 
malignant  fevers,  that  have  left  a  taint  upon  the  lungs,  or  other  principal 
Vifeera^  which  produce  tubercles,  and  hard  fchirrous  fubfiances,  from 
whence  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  and  the  want  of 
a  free  pafiTage  of  the  air,  which  in  the  confequence,  muft  naturally  produce 
a  Cough,  and  an  inordinate  working  of  the  Flanks,  as  often  as  a  Horfe  is 
put  upon  any  brifk  adion*  Sometimes  a  fettled  Cough  proceeds  from  little 
erofions  in  thofe  parts,  fometimes  only  from  a  fuperfluity  of  tough  flegm, 
and  mucilaginous  juices,  duffing  the  Glands  and  Branches  of  the  Windpipe, 
and  fometimes  from  Polipus’s,  or  flefliy  fubfiances,  ingendred  in  the  large 
Blood-Velfcls  j  all  which  hinder  a  free  refpiration,  and  excite  Horfes  to 
cough i  Some  Horfes  are  alfo  fubjed  to  nervous  Coughs,  when  the  Nerves 
that  are  difperfed  on  the  Lungs  and  Midriff,  happen  to  be  clog’d  or  ob- 
drudedj  fuch  Horfes  are  apt  to  cough  at  uncertain  times,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  fliakes  them  violently  while  it  lafls,  btit  without  any  vifible 
diminution  of  health  or  drength;  and  this  may  either  be  hereditary  to  fome 
Gonftitutions  of  Horfes,  or  may  be  induc’d  by  ill  management  of  their  food 
and  exercife.  But  there  is  yet  another  caufe  of  an  obdinate  Cough,  and 
which  I  imagine  to  be  as  frequent  as  any,  and  that  is  when  the  Lungs,  ot 
‘Other  principal  Vtfeera  contained  within  the  Chsft,  happen  to  be  unufiially 
darge,  and  tho’  this  may  alfo  be  natural,  yet  I  am  perfuaded  fuch  defeds  are 
'Often  increas’d  by  foul  feeding,  and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  or  other  error' 
in  diet,  as  hafly  feeding  a  Horfe  that  is  extremely  poor  and  lean,  to  make’ 
him  fuddenly  fat,  by  which  an  obdinate  incurable  Cough,  vwll  readily  be 
•iniail’d  upon  him,  which  proves  to  be  the  cafe  of  many  Horfes  that  have 
been  pamper.’d  for  fale,  and  what  in  the  end  expofesthem  mod:  of  all  other*’ 
things  to  be  broken  winded)  as  will  be  fhewn  more  particularly  in  the  fol-*- 
lowing  Sedion. 

TheS’’grs  Now  when  a  Horfe  has  a  fettled  Cough  of  any  kind,  the  figns  and  diag» 
Eiid  Di;ig-  noflicks  are  carefully  to  be  obferved  j  that  is,  in  what  manner  one  kind  of* 
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Cough  is  to  be  diftlnguidied  from  another,  for  without  that,  It  is  inipoirible  noft.xks 
to  fail  upon  a  likely  method  of  cure,  tho’  it  is  almoft  necdlefs  in  fome  cafes  c  refai'y 
to  attempt  it,  as  will  fufHciently  appear  from  what  is  further  to  be  faid  on 
this  fubjed. 

If  a  Horfe’s  cough  Is  of  a  long  {landing,  attended  with  lofs  of  appetite, 
wafting  of  the  flefh,  and  weaknefs,  it  betokens  a  confumption.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Tubercles,  or  hard  fchirrous  fubftances,  a  Horfe  in  this  cafe, 
may  feed  as  heartily  as  one  that  is  found,  while  he  lies  ftill  in  the  ftable, 
and  look  tolerably  well  to  the  eye,  but  whenever  he  is  put  uoon  any  hard 
work,  he  will  cough  inceflantly,  and  be  in  danger  of  a  pleurify,  peripneu- 
mony,  or  the  jaundice,  if  the  Liver  be  affetfted,  and  will  always  fltew  a 
troubled  Flank.  When  the  cough  proceeds  from  flegm  and  mucilaginous  to^ 
matter,  fluffing  up  the  Veftels  of  the  Lunge,  it  may  be  didinguiffied  by  the  lifte- 
thefe  following  figns  j  his  Flanks  liave  always  a  fudden  quick  motion  ;  he 
breathes  thick,  but  not  with  his  Noftrils  open  as  one  in  a  fever,  or  a  Horfe  Cougb. 
that  is  broken-winded  j  his  cough  is  fometimes  dry  and  huffiy,  and  fome- 
times  moift,  before  which,  he  wheefes  and  rattles  in  his  Throat,  and  fome¬ 
times  throws  out  of  his  Nofe  or  Mouth  great  gobs  of  white  flegm,  efpecial- 
ly  after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins  or  ends  his  exercife,  which  difeharge 
commonly  gives  great  relief.  Some  of  thefe  wheefe  and  rattle  to  fuch  a 
degree,  and  are  fo  thick-winded;  that  they  can  Iiardly  be  drag’d  along  at 
firft,  till  they  have  been  fome  time  in  the  free  open  air,  afier  which  they 
ufually  mend  their-pace,  and  will  go  on,  and  do  their  bufinefs  beyond  all  * 
expectation.  Thefe  are.  properly  afthmatick  cafes,  and  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guiffied  in  their  lymptoms,  from  that  purflvenefs  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
we  fee  in  fome  Hbrfes  upon  .foul  feeding,  or  for  want  of  due  exercife,  or  in 
thofe  taken  up  from  winter  graft.  For  in  this  latter  cafe,  it  often,  pi  oceeds  ' 
from  a  low,  poor  diet,  .in  places  extremely  wet  and  cold,  by  which  perfpi- 
ration  is  much  impair’d,  and  with  the  want  of i  warmth  and  food,  a  Horfe 
grows  weak  and  faint.  But  thefe  fymptoms  wear  off  gradually,  when  he 
comes  into  better  keeping.  And  when  a  Horfe  blows  and  pants  with  being 
over  fed,  and  with  want  of  exercife,  it  may  eafily  be  cured,  if  taken  in  time, 
with  a  contrary  management,  becaufe  we  fuppofe,  no  rooted  or  fixed  dif- 
temper  in  either  of  thefe  cafc.v,only  in  the  one,  the  want  of  good  Blood  and 
Spirits,  and  in  the  other,  a  heavy  fluggifli  Blood,  withu  plethora  or-fulnefs. 

But  it  is-quite  otherwife  in  a  true  confirm’d  Aflhma, ..that  indeed  may  ■ 
have  its  fits  and  paroxlfma  relieved,  tho’  it  is  fcldom  totally  removed,  whe¬ 
ther  it  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  abovementioned,  or  from  a  dtforder 
of  the  Neivesj  in  this  latter  cafe,  a  Horfe  eats  his  meat  heartily,,  hunts,  and 
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goes  thro’  all  his  bufinefs  with  fpirit  and  alacrity,  appears  well  coated,  and 
lias  all  the  other  figns  of  perfect  health,  and  yet  he  fhall  cough  very  often, 
and  fometimes  inceffantly  without  throwing  any  thing  up,  except  that  the 
extremity  of  the  cough,  fometimes  caufes  a  little  clear  water  diftil  from  his 
Nofe  by  the  force  it  puts  upon  the  Glands ;  and  tho’  his  cough  is  not  diredtiy 
periodical,  but  for  the  moft  part  comes  at  uncertain  times,  yet  fome  of  thefe 
Horfes  cough  moft  in  the  morning,  or  after  drinking,  which  will  be  more 
or  lefs  vehement  upon  the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  upon  catching  cold. 
This  may  properly  be  ftil’d  a  Nervous  Afthma  in  a  Horfe,  as  it  chiefly  af- 
fedts  the  Nerves  in  the  membranous  parts  of  the  Lungs  and  Midriff,  dffc. 
But  when  a  Horfe  coughs  mofl  after  feeding,  or  after  his  water,  it  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  cure,  wherein  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  above 
defcrib’d.  figns  and  diagnofticks,  for  tho*  all  thefe  diflempers  may  take  their 
rife  from  the  fame  original  caufe,  fuch  as  catching  cold,  or  from  fome  ge¬ 
neral  defect,  or  excefs  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  muft  therefore  have  the 
fame  treatment  as  to  univeifals,  yet  the  natural  conftitutions  of  fome  Horfes, 
good  or  bad  management,  unforefeen  accidents,  and  the  like,  produce  fuch 
variations  as  require  a  different  procedure,  according  as  the  conftitution  or 
fymptoms  happen  to  be  different  5  and  therefore,  as  in  the  firfl  mentioned 
cafe,  where  the  figns  of  a  confumption  are  manifefl  along  with  the  cough, 
it  muft  be  treated  as  fuch.  See  Consumption. 

But  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  where  the  Horfe  retains  his  ftrength  notwith- 
flanding  Lis  cough,  is  full  of  Flefh,  feeds,  but  has  a  quick  motion  in  his 
•Flanks,  and  flags  when  he  is  put  to  hard  work,  if  a  Horfe  be  full  ag’d,  and 
thefe  fymptoms  of  fome  continuance,  the  cafe  may  be  looked  upon  as  doubt¬ 
ful,  if  not  incurable;  for  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeit  indurations,  and  hard 
Lhirrofities  in  the  Lungs,  or  other  internal  parts;  if  thefe  are  feated  in  the 
Liver,  his  Eyes,  and  the  infide  of  his  Mouth  will  often  look  yellow,  efpeci- 
ally  ajfter  hard  work,  or  riding,  his  Urine  will  be  dark,  and  high-colour’d, 
and  his  Dung  of  a  light  pale  gieen,  and  if  the  malady  is  feated  near  the  Gall 
Pipe,  the  jaundice  will  probably  follow;  gentle  and  good  ufage  will  avail 
moft  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

TlicCure.  guT  if  the  Horfe  be  young,  and  falls  into  fuch  a  habit  after  a  cold,  after 
long  ficknefs,  or  other  accident,  whereby  it  may  be  fufpedled  fuch  fymptoms 
are  coming  upon  him,  one  would  make  fome  trial  to  recover  fuch  a  Horfe,' 
which  may  often  meet  with  fuccefs,  if  he  be  carefully  managed,  and  proper 
medicines  are  regularly  adminiftei’d;  in  order  to  this,- 1  can  recommend  the 
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fcillowing  method.  Firfl:  of  all  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  Blood.  The 
next  day  give  him  fcalded  Bran,  and  at  night  the  following  Ball. 

Take  Diapente,  an  ounce;  Calomel  that  has  been  often  fublim’d  and  well 
prepared,  two  drams;  make  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Honey. 

.  Let  the  Ball  be  repeated  the  next  night,  and  let  his  Water  be  warm, 
neither  •  fuffcr  him  to  go  into  the  wet.  He  lliould  be  cloath’d  both  with 
head  cloaths,  and  body  cloaths,  and  well  litter’d.  ~  His  hay  fweet  and  dry, 
and  I  fhould  prefer  water-gruel  to  water,  or  elfe  the  water  foften’d  with 
bran.  His  food  fhould  be  fcalded  bran,  with  a  fpoonful  of  honey  in  each 
feed.  The  morning  after  the  fecond  mercurial  ball,  give  the  following 
Parge,  if  the  Horfe  be  of  a  pretty  flrong  conftitution. 

Take  fine  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams;  fiefh  Jallap  in  fine  Powder,  and 
Diaphoretick  Antimony,  of  each  two  drams;  Salt  of  Tartar,  two 
drams;  make  it  into  a  Ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Buck¬ 
thorn;  and  about  fixty  drops  of  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds. 

This  is  to  be  adminifler’d  in  the  morning,  and  the  Horfe  to  be  managed 
with  all  the  precautions  ufual  in  purging;  once  in  five  or  fix  days  the  purge 
is  to  be  repeated  till  he  has  taken  three  purges;  and  before  each  over  night, 
one  mercurial  ball  with  Calomel,  as  above  direded,  taking  all  imaginable 
care  that  the  Calomel  be  well  prepared,  and  that  the  Horfe  do  not  catch 
cold.  After  each  purge  give  the  following  drink,  which  is  proper  where 
mercurial  medicines  are  given,  to  prevent  any  ill  effeds  that  may  proceed 
from  thence. 

Take  of, the  Shavings  or  Rafpings  of  Guiacum  Wood,  half  a  pound;  a  propw 
Raifins  of  the  Sun,  four  ounces;  Coltsfoot,  a  large  handful;  dic’d  Li- 
quorice,  half  an  ounce;'  boil  in  three  quarts  of  Spring  or  River  Water,  curiaiMe- 
to  two  quarts;  pour  off  the  Decodion,  and  difiblve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
Honey. 

• 

Give  one  half  in  the  morning  after  the  purge  has  done  working,  and  the 
other  the  morning  following. 

If  you  find  after  thefe  things  have  been  adminifter’d,  the  Horfe  grow 
better,  and  more  able  to  indure  exercife,  you  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed 
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further,  in  order  to  a  more  perfedt  recovery,  by  a  conftant  ufe  of  milder 
mercurials,  for  which  I  can  recommend  the  following  balls,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  will  open  thofe  obftrudlions,  that  by  their  continuance  caufe  indura¬ 
tions,  and  hard  concretions  in  the  Lungs. 

Take  Native  Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  half  a  pound  j  Gum 
Guiacum,  four  ounces  j  Myrrh  and  Gum  Ammoniacum,  of  each  two 
ounces;  Liquorice  Powder,  three  ounces;  reduce  the  Cinabar  into  a 
fine  Powder,  rubbing  it  in  a  clean  mortar  by  itfelf,  till  it  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Red  Colour,  and  that  no  gliftning  appears,  the  Myrrh,  Gum 
Guiacum,  and  Ammoniacum,  muft  be  well  pounded  in  a  large  Mor¬ 
tar,  keeping  the  end  of  the  Peflle  moiften’d  with  Oil,  and  when  thefe 
are  thus  pounded  and  incorporated,  add  the  Cinabar  and  Liquoiice 
Powder,  and  mix  them  well  together  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  or  Oximel  of  Squills,  and  make  into  Balls  the  bignefs  of  a  Pullet’s 


One  of  thefe  to  be  given  every  morning,  letting  the  Horle  Oand  without 
hay  or  water  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  each  ball. 

These  balls  may  be  continued  two  or  three  months,  during  which  time 
the  Horfe  may  be  rid  or  work’d  as  ufu-1 :  He  may  alfo  have  his  ordinary 
feeds  of  oats,  giving  him  now  and  then  a  little  fcalded  bran,  and  in  cold 
weather  his  water  may  juft  have  the  chill  taken  off.  And  th'S  I  have  found 
the  moft  likely  way  to  cure  all  fuch  difordeiS,  bef  jre  they  hive  been  deeply 
rooted;  for  the  common  pedorals  avail  but  little  in  fuch  cafes,  without  fuch 
powerful  deobdruents. 

If  the  feat  of  the  diftemper  be  chiefly  in  the  Liver,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  figns  already  defcrib’d,  *01%.  a  yellownefs  of  the  Eyes,  Mouth 
and  Lips,  the  dung  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  unne  dark;  a  ftiort  dry  cough, 
with  an  inclination  to  drink  often,  a  more  thin  ordinary  dulnefs  and  heavi- 
nefs,  fometimes  rheums,  with  yellow  clouds  in  the  Eyes.  Thefe  lymptoms 
may  be  eafily  removed  if  taken  in  time,  if  the  Horfe  be  young,  bv  the  me¬ 
dicines  prefcrib’d  for  the  yellows  and  jaundice,  with  the  ufe  of  the  Cinabar 
balls;  but  all  thefe  cafes  when  of  long  continuance,  are  generally  incurable, 
Irom  whatever  caufe  they  proceed,  whether  from  previous  colds,  ficknefs, 
inward  hurts,  or  any  other  accident,  but  moft  of  all,  when  they  take  their 
rife  from  the  natural  conflitution,  which  may  difpofe  fome  Horfes  more 
than  others  to  fuch  maladies,  and  indeed  fchirrous  tumors,  fometimes  turn 
cancerous,  in  whatever  glandulous  part  of  the  Body  they  happen  to  be  fitu- 
'  ated.  Horses 
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Horses  with  fach  infirmities,  may  hold  out  feveral  years  with  little  al¬ 
teration,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  if/ they  have  not  much  to  do, 
and  are  well  ufed ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  hard  worked,  or  expofed  more 
than  ordinary  to  the  cold,  they  either  fall  into  a  fever  and  die  fuddenly,  by 
impodumations,  or  turn  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs.  Upon  infpefling  the 
entrails  of  fuch  Horfes,  I  have  feen  the  thin  edges  of  the  Lobs  of  their  Lungs 
furrounded  with  tubercles,  and  knots  of  different  hardnefs  and  of  various  fizes, 
and  fometimes  ulcerated,  and  with  a  cancereous  fmell  and  afjredl.  In  which 
cafe  the  cough  has  been  increafed,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  working 
of  the  flanks  more  violent,  with  the  lofs  of  Flefh;  many  of  the  fame  fymptoms 
will  alfo  appear,  where  the  Liver  is  fchirrous  :  for  as  in  that  cafe  it  often  pro¬ 
duces  a' dropfical  difpofition,  efpecially  by  long  continuance  j  fo  the  diflention 
of  the  Liver,  and  fulnefs  of  the  lower  Belly,  preffes  fo  upon  the  Midriff,  as  to 
hinfler  refpiration,  and  caufes  a  fhort  cough.  I  have  often  feen^the  Liver 
impoftumated,  but  rarely  a  true  fchirrous  Liver  in  a  Horfe,  becaufe  when  it 
is  fo,  the  owners  are  perhaps  foon  obliged  to  part  \vith  them,  to  go  into 
fome  mean  drudgery,  where  they  quickly  end  their  days,  or  if  they  have 
been  favourites,  turn  them  out  to  die  in  the  open  fields,  after  they  have  done 
what  they  could  to  recover  them. 

The  next  cafe  of  a  fettled  cough  and  afthma,  where  a  Horfe  is  extreme- 
•  ly  thick-winded,  wheezes  and  rattles  in  his  Throat,  &c.  proves  often  very  ofHorfes 
obftinate,  though  not  altogether  fo  dangerous  and  incurable  as  the  preced-  wheeze 
ing ;  for,  as  this  proceeds  from  a  vifeidity  of  the  blood,  which  fills  the 
veflels  of  the  lungs  with  phlegm  and  mucilaginous  juices,  it  may  be  very  thick-^ 
much  helped,  if  not  totally  cured,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be  old,  or  the  diftemper  winded, 
of  a  long  flanding,  fo  as  to  have  ingendered  grurries  and  polipufes,  which 
fometimes  caufe  fuffocation,  or  breed  ulcers  in  the  Lungs  ;  but  if  it  be  other- 
wife,  that  the  Horfe  is  young,  and  has  not  be'en  long  under  the  diflemper, 

I  fhould  advife  the  following  method  :  And  firft,  if  he  be  full  offlefli  bleed 
plentifully,  if  low  in  flefh  more  fparingly,  which  may  always  be  repealed 
whenever  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  Mercurials  are  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  a  mercurial  ball  may  be  given  over  night,  with  two  drams  of 
calomel,  as  above  diredted,  to  begin  the  cure,  and  the  next  morning  the 
following  mild  purge. 

I  Take  Gum  Galbanum  Ammoniacum,  and  Afla  Fcetida,  of  each  two 
drams  ;  fine  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce  j  Saffron,  one  dram.  Pound 
the  Gums,  and  incorporate  them  well  together}  reduce  the  Aloes  and 
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Saffron  ihto  fine  powder,  and  then  pound  them,  and  incorporate  with 
the  Gums,  and  make  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup 
of  Coltsfoot,  or  with  Honey,  adding  two  drams  of  Chymical  Oil  of 
Anifeeds,  and  a  dram  of  Oil  of  Amber,  which  may  be  rolled  in  Liquorice 
Powder. 

i 

This  purge  will  work  mildly,  and  thin  the  vifcid  juices,  open  the  breaff,. 
and  fometimes  fetch  away  abundance  of  llime  and  naftinefs  out  of  the 
bowels,  and  likewife  difcharge  a  great  deal  of  impurities  by  urine.  The. 
mercurial  ball  and  purge  may  be  repeated  three  times  or  oftner,  at  proper 
intervals,  viz^  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  which  is  fufficient  in  adminiftering. 
alterative  mild  purges  j,  for  the  ufual  purges  quickly  repeated  do  hurt,  by  in- 
dangering  inflammations  in  the  Lungs,  of  Horfes,  full  of  Blood,  which  in. 
this  cafe  if  carefully  to  be  avoided..  He  muil  be  kept  from  being  wet  in: 
any  part  j  his  water  milk-warm,,  and  the  days  of  purging  fcalded  bran  with, 
fome  fmall  feeds  of  oats  ;  in.  the  intermediate  days,  tliat  is,  the  days  be¬ 
tween  the  purges,  one  of  the  following  balls  may  be  given  every  morning,, 
with  the  ufual  precautions,  viz.  by  letting  him  fall  fome.  time  before  and 
after. 

Take  the  powders  of  Liquorice,,  Anifeeds-,  Elicampagne,,  and'flower  ofi 
Brimflone,  of  each  four  ounces  j.  Saffron,  dried  with  a  moderate  heat 
and  made  into  powder  half  an  ounces,  [the  beft  way  to  do  this  is  to, 
pull  it  afunder,  put  it  loofe  in  a  paper  bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry 
air,  and,  it  will  be.  fit  to, reduce,  into,  powder  in  twenty-four  hours.]^ 
Juniper  Berries  pounded,  two  ounces ;  Garlick,  two  ounces.  Beat  the 
whole  into, a  p.rfte,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey  and  Linfeed. 
Oil,,  adding  an  ounce  of  the.  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds,. 

The  dofe  is  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  Egg,,  made  into  a  ball  and  rolled  in* 
liquorice  powder. 

Others  may  be  made  with  lefs  trouble,  which  in  all  common  cafes  will 
be  attended  with  good  fuccefs,^  and.  often  effectuate,  a  cure  :  fuch  as  thefe,, 

Take  Liquorice,  Anifeeds,  and” Elicampagne,  of  each  four  ounces;  Juni¬ 
per  Berries  pounded,  two  ounces'}  Garlick,  one  ounce  ;  Balfam  of  Sul-' 
phur,  with  Oil  of  turpentine,  and  that  made  with  Oil  of  Anifeed.s, 
of  each  an  ounce;  make  into  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oxymcl- 
of  Squills. 
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Th  ESE  are  proper  when  a  Horfe  wheezes,  and  continues  thick  winded, 
and  with  a  cough,  even  when  he  has  recovered  his  appetite  after  an  obftinate 
cold  j  they  will  feldom  or  never  fail  to  do  good  fervice,  if  the  Horfe  be  free 
from  a  confumption,  and  not  old.  Any  of  the  abovementioned  pecftoral 
powders  made  into  balls,  with  Barbadoes  tar  and  honey,  will  alfo  be  ufeful 
in  all  fuch  cafes;  Galbanum  Ammoanicum,  Afla  Fcetida,  and  all  other, 
warm  attenuating  gums,  are  alfo  of  the  greateft  fervice  ;  but  nothing  con- The  great 
duces  more  to  the  cure  of  a  moift  phelegmatick  allhma  in  a  Horfe,  gxercife”^ 
exercife.  in.  an  open,  free  air,  when  it  is.  given  with.judgment,  infomuch 
that  many  Horfes  have,  been  cured  by  this  alone,,  without  the  helps  of  phy— 
fkk,  even. when  they,  have  been  fo  bad,  that  upon  their  firft  fetting  off  couldi 
hardly  accomplifh.one  mile  in-the.fpace  of  an. hour  ;  and  indeed,  where  ex- 
creife  is  wanting,  all  other  endeavours,  by  the  properefl:  and  bell  medicines, 
will  avail  but  little.  And  here  all  the  general  rules  and  cautions  that  have 
already,  been. given,,  concerning  feeding  and.exercife,  either  after  ficknefs  or 
in. any  chronical  diflemper,  ought  carefully  to  be  cbferved  and  followed,  viz,. 
that  their  exerclfe  be,  as  much. as  poflible,,  ip  the  open  free  air  ;  that  it  be 
proportioned  to  the  Horfe’s  ftrength.and  conflitution,  and  particularly,  that 
it  be  gradual,  only  walking  while  the  oppreflion  remains,  fuifering  him  to> 
mend  his  pace,  not  by  force,  but  of  his  own  accord.;  and  I  need  not  telb 
the  intelligent  reader,  how  far  fome  wheezing  thick-winded  Horfes  will  be 
relie.ved  in  two  or  three  hous  exercife,  when  it  is  given  judicioufly. 

But  befides  thefe  general  rules  of  exercife,  there  is  this  particular  to  be 
confidered,  with  refped  to  a  thick  wind,  when  it  is  theeffedt  of  an  allhma,  ed  Ho'res* 
and  is  become  a  chronical  difternper,  which  very  much  dillinguifhes  this-^f^^" 
cafe  from  others ;  for  as  thefe  ate. feldom  off  the  ftomach,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  arc  for  the  moft  part  foul  feeders,  and  naturally  robuffc  and  flrong, 
unlefs  after  a  frefla  cold  or  violent  oppreffive  paroxifm,  except  at  Cuch  times, 
they,  will  endure  exercife  and  labour,  ,as  well  as  Horfes  that  are  perfedlly 
found,, if  the  perfons  intruded  with  them  have  fkill  and  diferetion  enough > 

10  manage,  them,-  and  the  more  they  are  kept  to  exercife,  and  the  longer, 
they  are  continued  in  ir, ,  the  fader  they  mend  whereas  a  Horfe  after  fick-- 
nefs,  being  ufually  faint  and  weak,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  low  in  flelh,  is 
able  to  endure  but  little  at  fird;  perhaps  to  be  walked  a  quarter,  of  an  hour, , 
or  half  an  hour,  and  fo  by  degrees  a  longer  fpace,  until  he  recovers  his  full.i 
drength.  This  is  fufficiently  known  to  all  that  have  had  experience  in.  fuch  . 
things;, fo  that  I  need  only  take  notice,  that  to  prevent  their  bel.ig  hurt  by,' 
their  exercife,  their  feeds  fhould  be  fmall  and  often  and  well-timed  ;,  a . 
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Horfe  that  is  rubjecl  to  inward  oppreffions  and  (hort-breathed,  fhould  never 
he  fuffered  to  have  his  belly-full,  that  is,  to  have  his  Stomach  diftended  w’ith 
large  quantities  of  meat  and  water,  for  a  diftended  Stomach  will  prefs  fo 
much  upon  the  Midriff  as  to  hinder  refpiration,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
alfo  increafes  the  quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  which  muft  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  diftemper,  efpecially  if  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  exercifed  in  this 
condition,  muft  indanger  a  fuffocation  and  fudden  death,  or  by  breaking 
the  finall  Veffels  and  Air-bladders  of  the  Lungs,  render  him  incurable  and 
end  in  a  lingering  death.  And  therefore  the  bed:  way  with  ftich  Horfes  is 
to  abridge  their  hay,  and  that  alfo  to  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  for  large 
quantities  of  hay  not  only  keeps  the  Stomach  always  didended,  but  the  Guts 
next  below  the  Stomach  are  generally  full  alfo  of  crude  aliment,  which 
greatly  augments  the  preffure  upon  the  Midriff,  and  thereby  hinders  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs.  Their  corn  fhould  alfo  be  divided,  and  what  is  ufually 
given  at  twice,  made  into  three  or  four  portions ;  and  fo  likewife  concern¬ 
ing  their  water :  indeed  water  not  only  moiftens  all  the  food  and  helps  it  the 
eafier  to  diged,  but  alfo  dilutes  and  thins  the  blood,  which  renders  it  th« 
more  neceffary  in  all  fuch  adhmatick  cafes,  that  thefe  maladies  are  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  vifeidity  and  tenacity  of  the  juices,  and  therefore 
thofe  run  to  great' extremes  who  redirain  Horfes  fo  much  from  water  as 
kg  Hor"r«  many  do,  and  therefore  they  fliould  be  differed  to  drink  oftner  than 
too  much  others,  only  not  to  fill  their  Stomachs  with  it,  as  they  would  for  the  mod: 
ter  often  pirt  do,  if  they  were  allowed  their  full  liberty,  but  to  give  them  fmall 
injurious,  draughts  and  often  j  and  the  benefit  of  water  is  plainly  vifible  in  this,  that 
•fuch  Horfes,  often  in  drinking  or  foon  after,  throw  up  large  quantities  of  white 
well  concodled  phlegm  from  their  Lungs,  which  gives  them  great  relief,  and 
is  always  a  good  fign,  if  not  of  perfefl  recovery,  yet  fo  far  as  to  be  ufeful. 
And  I  have  known  feveral  Horfes  have  all  thefe  lad:  deferibed  fymptoms  to 
fuch  a  degree,  and  of  fo  long  continuance,  that  they  were  looked  upon  in¬ 
curable,  and  yet  have  recovered  to  do  good  fervice,  and  become  their  maf- 
ters  chief  favouriies,  with  very  little  expence,  only  by  a  good  oeconomy  in 
sthe’r  feeding,  and  proper  care  in  their  exercife. 


Of  a  Broken  Wind. 


'"T^HOUGH  a  dry  fettled  cough  and  broken  wind  may  properly  be  rcc- 
koned  among  the  adhmatick  diforders  of  Horfes,  treated  of  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fe(ftion,  yet  I  imagined  it  might  not  be  improper  to  confider  it 
apart  from  the  others,  there  being  feme  particulars  in  a  broken  wind  that 
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have  not  been  taken  notice  of  hitherto,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  both 
to  the  owners  of  fuch  Horfes,  and  to  the  praflitioners  in  farriery. 

Ever  vr  experienced  perfon  muft  needs  know,  that  a  dry  chronical  cough,  Adryfet- 
is  one  of  the  moft  obdinate  fymptoms  that  can  happen  to  a  Horfe,  and  is  tiedcou^h 
feldom  or  never  cured.  Sometimes  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind  ;  the  fore-* 
though  we  often  find  great  numbers  of  Horfes  tormented  many  years  with 
a  dry  fettled  cough,  and  go  through  much  bufinefs,  without  touching  their  wind, 
wind. 

A  BROKEN  wind,  with  a  dry  cough,  is  properly  a  nervous  afihma  in  a  The 
Horfe,  and  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  that  produce  the  ether 
fpecles  of  that  diftemper,  whereby  the  nervous  parts  of  the  Lungs'  and  wind, 
Midr.ff  are  affected,  fo  as  to  fiimulate  the  Glands  and  Membranes  of  the 
Wind- pipe,  which  mull  often  excite  a  dry  bulky  cough.  It  may  alfo  b-  ' 
natural  to  the  conftitutions  of  fo.me  Horfes,  and  no  ways  'owing  to  the 
caufes  that  bring  on  other  kinds  of  an  afthina,  perhaps  from  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  Thorax  or  Cheft,  whereby  the  Lungs  have  not  fufficient  room 
for  their  necefiiuy  expanfion  and  dilatation,  or  from  a  defedt  in  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Cheft  and  lower  Belly,  which  afiift  in  opening  and  contrading  the 
Breaft  in  refpiration  j  fometimes  from  the  ftate  of  the  Blood  and  Nerves  ; 
and  it  may  alfo  proceed  from  accidents  and  hurts,  in  breaking  young  Colts, , 
cr  even  befoie  they  are  taken  up  to  be  broke,  from  grofs  feeding,  whereby 
many  Horfes  are  injured,  and  contrad  a  dry  fettled  cough,  that  were  never, 
known  to  have  the  Jeaft  ficknefs  or  cold  going  before  it.  But  the  moft 
ufial  dry  cough,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind,  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  preternatural  largenefs  of  the  Heart,  Pericardium,  and  Lungs,  a 
groflhefs  of  the  Mediaftinum,  with  a  relaxation  and  weaknefs  of  the  M.d-. 
riff,  which  will  he  more  fully  explained  in  the  fequel  of  this  difeo:  rfe. 

The  chief  figns  and  diagnofticks,  whereby  a  dry  or  nervous  afthma  in 
Horfes  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  kinds,  have  been  a’ ready  laid  down  and  diag-  , 
in  the  preceding  fedion,  ’uiz.  Horfes  that  are  truly  aftmaiick,  from  the 
abovementioned  defeds  in  their  Lungs,  or  from  a  pituitious  phlegmatick  dif- 
pdfition  of  their  Blood,  always  Ihew  fome  figns  of  d-ftemper  ;  whereas  thole 
Horfes  that  have  only  a  dry  cough,  or  thofe  that  ufually  go  broken-winded 
for  the  moft  part,  look  h  althful  and  found,  carry  flefh,  and  are  well  coated, 
hunt,  and  go  through  all  manner  of  bufinefs  with  fpirit  and  alacrity,  but 
cough  at  uncertain  times,  fom. times  in  the  ftuble,  fometimes  abroad  in  the 
air,  and  rather  more  in  walking  than  when  in  their  exercile,  except  when  . 
they  are  flopped  fuddenly,  which,  if  they  have  been  hard  rode,  always 
makes  them  cough.  In  fome  changes  of  the  weather,  they  fhall  cough 
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pretty  much  for  feveral  days  fuccefllvely  j  at  other  times  they  will  go  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  much  longer,  without 
ever  being  heard  to  cough,  or  to  fliewany  great  diforder  in  their  Flanks.  They 
Icldom  fnort  after  coughing,  or  throw  up  any  thing  by  the  Mouth  or  Nofe, 
as  Horfes  do  in  a  phlegmatick  humorous  adhma,  but  are  commonly  dry,  or- 
at  leaft  call  forth  nothing  but  fome  drops  of  clear  water,  after  a  vehement 
fit  of  coughing.  Thefe  are  the  figns  by  which  we  may  dlftinguifh  between 
a  phlegmatick  afthma  and  a  dry  cough,  and  the  other  diforders  that  threaten 
a  Horfe’s  wind ;  but  the  true  nature  and  caufes  of  this  diflemper  will  re¬ 
quire  a  more  full  difquifition. 

A  brolcen  Now  a  broken  wind  is  a  malady  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  altogether, 
the  m^oft  incurable,  whereof  the  dry  cough  that  goes  before,  and  continues  more 
vehement  when  confirmed,  is  only  a  dependent  fymptom,  for  in  a  broken- 
winded  Horfe  there  is  feldom  any  remarkable  diftemperature  in  the  Blood, 
cr  any  inward  tumor  or  ulceration  ;  but  chiefly  a  difproportion  in  the  parts 
Broken  concerned  in  refpiration  :  and  it  may  be  obferved  of  moft  broken-winded 
Hodcs^of-  J^otrfes,  that  they  are  naturally  as  hardy  as  others,  and  feldom  die  of  that 
ten  found  diflemper,  but  by  fome  ill  management,  which  indeed  fometimes  expofes 
Vitals!  them  to  fuffocation  and  fudden  denth  ;  efpecially  when  they  happen  to  b« 
harafled  and  ufed  with  violence  while  the  oppreflion  is  upon  them,  or 
•when  they  are  kept  floving  in  a  hot  flable  at  a  full  diet,  in  hot  weather, 
without  air  and  proper  exercife. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  fymptoms  obfervable  in  a  broken 
wind,  proceed  from  the  preternatural  largenefs  of  the  Heart,  Pericardium 
or  Heait-purfc  ;  the  largenefs  of  the  Lungs,  thicknefs  of  the  Mediajiinum^ 
and  ufjally  an  extreme  thinnefs  of  th-e  Midriff  or  fkirt,  and  a  defediivenefs 
of  the  other  M.ifcles  concerned  in  refpiration.  This  I  difeovered  by  open¬ 
ing  broken-winded  Horfes,  one  of  which  was  killed  on  purpofe,  at  the 
delire  of  a  perfon  of  diftinclion,  who  was  the  owner,  that  I  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  find  out  the  true  caufe  of  a  diflemper  fo  common,  but  hitherto 
fo  little  underflood.  The  Heart  and  Lungs  in  this  and  others  that  have 
been  opened,  were  near  twice  the  fizs  they  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  dimenflons  of  the  other  part^,  but  perfedily  found  without  any  tumor, 
or  llhirrofity,  or  the  leafl  eroflon.  Neither  was  there  any  defeft  in  the 
Windpipe  or  its  glands,  as  we  often  fee  in  many  thick-winded  blowing 
Ho'fes,  and  in  thole  where  the  Lungs  are  decayed  and  ulcerated.  How- 
eve'*,  I  do  not  pre'.end  to  fay  that  every  Horfe  that  has  the  -true  fymptoms 
of  a  broken  wind  Is'  found  in  his  Vitals,  being  perfuaded  of  the  contrary; 
for  there  is  no  diflemper  of  any  kind  but  what  may  be  fometimes  com¬ 
plicated 
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plicated  with  feme  other  malady  j  but  thofe  I  have  feen  opened  were  not 
lo.  From  whence  it  is  plain  we  muft  find  fome  other  way  to  account  for 
the  fymptoms  of  a  broken  wind,  than  the  caufes  ufually  afligned  for  it,  ‘ 
and  the  rather  becaufe  many  Horfes  with  unfound  Lungs  have  not  the  true 
fymptoms  of  a  broken  wind  j  tho’  fuch  are  often  tormented  with  a  cough, 
and  with  fits  of  fhort  breathing,  and  one  may  difeern  at  all  times  in  fuch 
Horfes,  fome  difiurbance  and  uneafinefs  in  their  Flanks ;  but  very  different 
from  the  working  and  heaving  of  a  broken  winded  Horfe.  Many  of  thefe  horfes 
Horfes  are  alfo  but  indifferent  feeders,  but  broken-windsd  Horfes  are  com  broken^ 
monly  voracious  and  foul  feeders,  and  even  eat  their  litter,  and  never  fail 
in  their  ftomachs,  except  when  their  exercife  has  been  too  violent,  or  when  voracious 
they  happen  to  be  oppreffed  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  in  fum- 
mer  j  which  oppreflion  is  fometimes  fo  great  that  they  are  unable  to  feed, 
till  they  are  removed  to  fome  place  where  they  can  have  more  air.  Horfes  Thefymp- 
that  have  their  Lungs  or  other  principal  Vifeera  fretted  and  difeafed,  are 
foon  tired  and  jaded,  even  with  moderate  riding ;  but  broken-winded  winded 
Horfes  always  mend  their  pace  with  gentle  exercife,  and  go  on  the  more  , 
chearfully  the  longer  they  are  kept  moving.  When  a  Horfe  is  any  where  with  thofe 
inwardly  unfound,  he  generally  in  time  waftes  and  lofes  his  flefh,  and  ot^erwife 
fome  look  forfeited  and  grow  hide-bound.  But  many  broken-winded  Horfes  diftemper- 
continue  in  flefh  and  as  well  coated  as  any  other.  And  whenever  we  fee 
a  broken-winded  Horfe  with  a  forfeited  coat,  or  lofe  his  flefh  very  faft, 
and  fall  off  his  ftomach,  except  from  the  abovementioned  caufes  of  ill 
ufage  or  exceflive  hot  weather,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  is 
alfo  inwardly  unfound. 

In  a  broken-winded  Horfe  the  Lungs  for  the  mofl  part  fill  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  Chefi,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  aiflion  of  the 
Midriff  in  the  affiftance  it  gives  in  refpiration.  By  a  Horfe’s  horizontal 
pofition  the  Stomach,  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the  Midriff,  mufl:  alfo 
confine  its  adlion  very  much  by  its  preffure  from  behind,  to  which  incon- 
veniency  men,  by  their  eredt  poflure,  are  very  little  expofed,  except  when 
the  Stomach  is  extremely  full  and  diftended.  The  fubflance  of  the  Lungs 
being  alfo,  in  this  cafe  of  a  broken  wind,  more  bulbous  and  flefhy  than  ufual, 
muft  likewife  lofe  a  great  deal  of  that  fpring  and  elafticity  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  their  cartilaginous  ftrudture,  and  which  is  neceffary  to  adl  in  concert 
with  the  Midriff,  and  with  the  Mufclcs  of  - the  Breaft  and  Lower  Belly,  in 
elevating  and  deprefling  the  Thorax  or  Cheft.  The  largenefs  and  flcflii- 
nefs  of  the  Lungs  may  alfo  be  in  a  great  meafure,  the  caufe  why  the  in- 
fpirations  in  a  broken-winded  Horfe  are  always  more  flow  than  the  exprra- 
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'  tions,  for  we  may  obferve  they  draw  in  their  breath  flowly,  their  Flank'd 
fill  up,  and  rife  heavily  and  with  difficulty  j  but  fall  fuddenly,  and  the 
breath  burfis  forth  with  violent  force,  both  from  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils, 
in  fo  much  that  a  man  ‘in  the  dark  by  holding  his  hand  on  a  Horfe’s 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  may  eafily  difcover  if  he  is  broken-winded  or  not.  Now 
whether  this  unufual  fize  and  configuration  of  the  Lungs  hinders  their  full 
expanfion,  that  they  draw  in  lefs  air,  or  that  the  fleffiinefs  of  their  cells 
caufes  the  air  not  to  be  fo  equally  diftributed  through  all  parts  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  they  draw  in  a  greater  portion  of 
air  than  ordinary  by  reafon  of  their  fize  and  dimenficns ;  whatever  be  the 
cafe,  the  length  of  time  in  infpiration,  and  the  continued  elevation  that 
accompanies  it,  keeps  the  Midriff  and  all  the  Mufcles  concerned  in  infpi¬ 
ration,  fo  much  upon  the  firetch,  and  fo  long  extended  in  every  infpiration, 
as  may  exceedingly  relax  and  weaken  them,  and  alfo  prove  painful :  Where¬ 
as  the  Mufcles  concerned  in  expiration  may  become  habitually  contracted 
and  (hortened,  and  confequently  refpiration  irregular  and  con  vulfed,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  broken  wind  in  a  Horfe  may  properly  enough  be  defined,  a  convul- 
five  difpofition  of  the  Lungs,  Midriff,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  refpira- 
perly  a  tion,  and  perhaps  only  differs  in  degree  from  the  nervous  dry  cough  above 
difpofition  ^^^cribed  j  and  when  the  latter  efcape  with  their  wind  unbroke,  it  is  proba- 
of  the  ble  that  may  be  owing  either  to  an  uncommon  goodnefs  in  their  conftitu- 
Lung',&c.  Qj.  fQ  fome  extraordinary  careful  management,  or  perhaps  to  both. 

Horfes  ^  have  fometimes  looked  upon  a  broken  wind  to  be  in  a  great  meafure 
generally  an  hereditary  diftemper  in  Horfes,  as  afthmas  and  many  chronical  diftem- 
pers  are  to  fome  human  conftitutions  at  a  certain  period  of  life:  becaufe 
when  they  moft  of  thcfe  kind  of  Horfes  generally  grow  broken-winded  when  they  are 
eight'oT  fifing  eight  years  old,  fome  rifing  nine,  but  very  few  before  eight  or  after 
nine  years  nine.  Indeed  a  broken  wind  may  happen  to  fome  Horfes  more  than  others 
from  a  peculiar  texture  and  difpofition  of  thofe  parts  where  the  malady 
chiefly  refides ;  for  one  Horfe  may  naturally  have  his  Lungs  and  other 
organs  employed  in  refpiration  of  larger  and  more  lax  contexture  than  ano¬ 
ther  without  any  accidental  caufe.  In  fome  the  fault  may  be  chiefly  in  the 
HoVesT  Mufcles  being  fo  dlfpofed  in  their  aClion  and  reaClion  as  to  add  to  the  in- 
b  oken  creafe  and  bulk  of  one  part,  and  the  decreafe  and  diminution  of  another. 
beVeredi^  If*  Others  the  original  defeCt  may  be  in  the  I^erves,  which  are  always  more 
-i^ry,  Qj.  faulty  in  fuch  cafes,  and  fometimes  there  may  be  a  combination  of 
all  or  feveral  of  thefe  caufes  found  together,  wherein  the  diftemper  may 
be  reckoned  in  a  great  meafure  hereditary.  Nevertheleft  we  may  find  out 
3  other 
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other  catifes  that  may  give  a  beginning  to  all  or  moft  of  the  defeats  and 
fymptoms  that  are  obfervable  in  broken-winded  Horfes. 

From  -what  I  have  obferved  in  many  Horfes  that  have  gone  broken- 
winded,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  the  fource  of  this  infirmity  is  for  the  mod 
part  owing  to  injudicious  or  hafty  feeding  young  Horfes  intended  for  fale  ; 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  taken  up  lean  from  winter  grafs,  or  have  been 
worked  hard  and  poorly  fed ;  for  in  both  thefe  cafes  their  flefh  generally  a  broken' 
fticks  fo  clofe  to  their  ribs,  that  the  firft  nourifhment  they  get  by  additio- 
nal  feeding  increafes  the  growth  of  the  Lungs,  Heart,  Midriff,  and  other  from  er- 
internal  parts,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  aliments  when  it  is  newly 
converted  into  Blood,  immediately  enters  the  Lungs  by  the  Subclavian  &c. 
Veins,  and  cannot  be  fo  foon  admitted  to  a  free  paffage  any  where  elfe. 

For  the  parts  lying  at  a  greater  diftance  having  in  -all  lean  habits  moll:  of 
their  fmaller  Veffels  collapfed  and  fhrunk,  efpecially  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fkin,  muft  therefore  refift  the  ingrefs  of  the  arterial  Blood,  and 
thereby  tend  greatly  to  increafe  this  redundancy  in  the  foft  parts  within  the 
cavity  of  the  Thorax,*  before  the  external  parts  can  be  fufficiently  relaxed 
and  opened,  not  altogether  unlike  what  happens  to  fome  children  that  run 
all  into  belly  and.  turn  rickety  by  being  fed  with  too  great  quanties  of  fpoon 
meat,  butter,  and  other  relaxing  diet,  and  at  the  fame;  time  have  not  been 
enough  hoifted  and  exercifed  by  their  nurfes. 

Now  this  kind  of  management  in  feeding  lean  Horfes  expofes  them  to 
many  dangerous  accidents,  as  I  have  taken  notice  elfewhere,  fuch  as'  frequent 
Colds,  Fevers,  Pleurifies,  inward  inflammations,  which  fometimes  end  in  in¬ 
ward  inflammation,  and  rottennefs.  And  if  they  efcape  thefe  difaflers  by  in¬ 
defatigable  care,  or  by  the  natural  ftrength  and  vigor  of  their  conflitution^, 
with  the  helps  of  phyfick  properly  adminiflered,  or  by  any  other  good  con-<. 
dudf  j  it  is  great  odds  if  many  of  them  do  not  turn  broken-winded  when  they 
have  done  growing  and  begin  to  fill  up  in  flefli,  which  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of 
many  of  thofe  Horfes  that  lofe  their  wind.  The  manner  of  their  feeding  for 
fale  contributes  greatly  to  this  malady,  moft  of  the  food  adminiflered  by  the 
breeders  or  firfl  purchaferSj  before  they  come  into  the  hands  of  cur  hondon 
dealers,  (which  condudt  fome  of  them  alfotoo  muchfollow)  is  of  that  kind,  and 
fo  managed  as  to  turn  the  foonefl  into  nourifhment.  And  where  the  Lungs 
and  other  foft  parts  happen  to  be  naturally  larger  than  ordinary,  as  they 
are  undoubtedly  in  fome  Horfes,  and  the  appetite  to  feed  flrong,  the  danger 
is  then  the  greater  and  the  cafe  the  more  hazardous* 

This  I  imagine  will  appear  pretty  evident  to  thofe  who  have  been  con-^ 
cerned  with  any  number  of  young  Horfes  that  have  flood  together,  and 
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No  right  been  in  the  fame  keeping}  for  we  can  never  make  fo  certain  a  judgment 
from  tingle  inftances,  or  from  a  fmall  number  as  from  many.  I  have  often 
fromfingie  forty  young  Horfes  or  upwards  bought  in  one  feafon  for  the  Troops 

inllances.  that  were  under  my  care,  whereby  I  had  opportunities  of  this  kind  beyond 
what  is  common.  Moft  of  thefe  being  but  four  or  five  years  old,  few  of 
them  efcape  coughs  and  colds  upon  their  firft  coming  in,  by  the  change  of 
air,  change  of  diet,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  exercife,  from  what  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to,  ■  efpecially  after  they  had  lain  flill  without  any 
other  exercife,  perhaps  for  three  or  four  months,  betides  leading  them  out 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  water.  Some  young  Horfes  will  alfo  cough  upon 
thedding  their  Teeth,,  or  the  coming  in  of  their  Tu flies  j  yet  thefe  for  the 
moft  part  foon  recover  with  a  little  care  and  good  management.  But  among 
fo  great  a  number,  I  always  found  fome  few  that  coughed  more  vehemently, 
even  than  the  Horfes  that  had  •  the  greateft  colds,  and  without  the  leaft! 
lign  of  ftcknefs  o'r  lofs  of  appetite ;  and  thefe  generally  /peaking,  were  the 
Horfes  that  turned  broken-winded.  Thefe  Horfes  were  always  treated  as 
the  others-  that  recovered-of  their  colds,  both  wdth  refpetft  ^to  food  and  phy-»- 
lick,  and  when  their  coughs  were  found  to  be  obftinate,  further  trials  were 
made  to  remove  them.  Sometimes  with  foft  balfamicks ;  fometimes  with 
things  both  balfamick  and-  deterfive ;  fometimes  with  evacuations,  and 
after  thefe  with  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious  alteratives,  which  would 
often  have  fo  good  an  effetfb,  as  to  abate  the  cough  and  enable  thofe  Horfes 
to  go  through  their  common  bufinefs  j  but  upon  the  changes  and  alteration^^i 
of  the  weather,  or*  any  uncommon  duty,  the-  cough  ■  generally  returned 
with  as  much  violence.as  ever,  efpecially  in  very  fliarp  winds  or  cold  damps, 
or  by  any  other  means  that  gave  a  fudden  check  to  tranfpiration ;  fo  that 
foldom  any  more  could- be  done  than  to  palliate  thofe  fymptoms,  and  it  was 
well  when  they  went  no  further  than  to  end  in  a  fettled  dry  cough. 

Thofe  Having  premifed  thefe  things,  I  fliall  add  further  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready  kid  down  c-oncerning  the  figns-of  a  broken  wind,  that  there  is  a 
moft  cer- dry  bulky,  coughs  always  -  previous  to.  it,  and  a  certain  -  fore-runner  of  it; 
[“’"n/°‘^ofWithout  any  licknefs  or  lofs  of  appetite.  On  the  contrary,,  thefe  Horfes  are 
a  broken  generally  voracious  foul  feeders,  and  for  the  moft  part  eat  their  own  wet 
litter,  which,  like  a  fpunge,  fills  up  their  Guts,  and  greatly  helps  on  that 
diftemper.  The  cough -continues  more  or  lefs  at  a  ftay,  from  four  or  five 
years  old,  till  feven-,  during  wh'ch  time  this  continual  difpofition  to  cough 
paffes  only  for  an  obftinate  cold  with  moft  people  ;  but  afterwards  when  a 
Horfe  is'turncd  feven,  coming  eight,  the  cafe  grows  more  apparent  and 
Yifible }  for  then  befides  his  cough,  which  grows  ftill  more  violent  and 
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^more  frequent,  he  alfo  heaves  and  labours  in  his  Flanks  without,  cr  with 
very  little  intermilTion,  efpecially  when  he  has  been  newly  fed,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  drinking,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  becaufe  the  extreme  ful- 
nefs  of  the  Stomach,  always  interrupts  the  adion  of  the  Lungs  and  Midriff. 

There  alfo  appears  a  quick  motion  and  .working  of  the  Noflrils,  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  of  the  Fundament,  occafion’d  by  the  convulfed  date  of  the 
Mufcles  concerned  in  refpiration,^and  is  alfo  the  occaffon  of  that  well  known 
fymptom  of  farting  by  the  frequent  flops  in  coughing. 

Now  the.reafon  why  all'thefe  fymptoms  of  a  broken  wind  become  moff  Some 
apparent  at  this  age,  viz,  when  a  Horfe.  is  about  eight  or  coming  eight,  I 
take  to  be  chiefly,  becaufe  a  Horfe  at  that  time  ufually  arrives  at  his  full  ^  ®  ’ 

.llrength  and  maturity.  He  finiihes  his  growth  in  height  commonly  at  fix,  generally 
and  fome  Horfes  of  a  compad  mould  fooner,  as- 1  have  often  obferved  by 
frequent  meafuring.  After  that  he  lets  down  his  Belly,  and  fpreads  till  the  eight 
time  abovementioned.  As  hcc  grows -in  Flefli,  the.  oppreffion. upon  his. Lungs, 

Midriff,  and  other  parts,  becomes  the  greater,  becaufe  there  is  then  a  greater 
preffure  and  bolfleriug  up;  of  thafe  parts,  occaGon’d  by  the  plenitude  and 
fulnefs  of  the  Veffels,  The  filling  up' of  the  Interfaces  with  fat,  and  all 
other  vacant  fpaces,  both  external  and  internal,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  very  great 
opprefiicn, .  where*. the  Lungs  and  other  principal  Bowels  are  preternaturally 
hugej  fo  that  whoever  rightly  confiders  thefe  things,,  will  find  that  a  broken 
wind  may  be  reckoned  among  the  jncurable.  diflempers  of  Hoifes,  and  that 
all  the  boafled  preteufions  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  are  in  a  great  meafi.re.. 
vain  and  frivolous.  And  therefore  I  fhall.only  lay  down  fiich  methods,  as 
may  be  the  moft.  likely  to  keep  Horfes  from  going  broken-winded,  or  if 
that  cannot  by  any  means  be  prevented,,  to  reudet-them  as  ufeful  as  poffible, 
by  pointing  out  the  proper  means,  wliereby  .the  worfl  fymptoms  may  be 
greatly  mitigated,  fo  as  a  broken-winded  Hoife  may  be  rendered  of  fome 
ufe  to  his  owner. 

While  a  Horfe  has  only' a,  dryj„  obffinate.  cough,  without  any  vifible 
ficknefs,  or  lofs  of  appetite,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  and  foul  feeder, 
with  an.  eager  difpofition  to  eat  his  litter,  and  to  drink  much  water ;  thefe 
being  the  ufiial  forerunners  of  a  Broken  Wind,  no  method  ought  to  be  un- 
eff.y’d  if  the  Horfe.be^of  value,  ..to  prevent  his  falling  into  that  difafler;v  In  The  beft^ 
order  to  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  bleeding  the  Neck,  or  Plate  Method 
Vein,  and  after  that  mercurial  phyfick  well  prepared  will  be  of  great  fervice.  r&o'ken^ 
Galqmcl  is  the  fittefi;  for  this  purpefe,  and  may  either  be  given  alone  before 
the  purges,  or  made  up  with  them.  When  the  Calomel  is  given  before  the 
purge,, it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner. 
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Mercurial  Take  Mcfcunus  Dulcis,  or  Calomel,  two  drams;  Diapente,  one  ounce; 
pr%^e?  in  make  it  Into  a  Ball,  with  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  common  Treacle,  or 

iMchCal«s.  a  folution  of  Spanifh  Liquorice,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

Let  this  be  given  in  the  morning,  keeping  the  HOrfe  fading  three  hours 
before,  and  three  hours^fter  it;  two  days  after  this  ball  let  the  following,  or 
any  other  good  purge  be  adminifter’d,  viz. 

It 

Take  the  beft  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams;  Jallap  in  Powder,  one  dram; 
and  if  the  Horfe  be  drong  and  not  eafily  mov’d,  two  or  three  drams 
of  Jallap  may  be  put  into  the  purge;  Salt  of  Tartar,  two  drams;  grated 
Ginger,  one  dram ;  make  it  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Syrup  of  Rofes,  or  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 


The  mercurial  ball  and  purge,  may  be  twice  or  three  times  repeated  af* 
ter  the  fird;  at  proper  intervals.  The  Horfe  mud  be  kept  cloath’d,  and  noj 
fud’ered  to  go  into  the  water,  or  to  be  wet,  or  drink  cold  water  but  warm, 
•with  a  little  bran  or  oatmeal  fqueez’d  into  it,  and  mud:  be  fed  as  in  all  other 
cafes  where  purges  are  given. 

As  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  in  mod:,  or  all  thefe  cafes,  fome  degree  of 
fharpnefs  and  afperity  in  the  juices,  which  ftimulates  the  nervous  parts  of 
the  Lungs  and  Windpipe,  fo  as  to  create  a  continual  tickling  and  vehement 
cough;  therefore  it  will  be  alfo  necedary,  in  the  intermediate  days  between 
•the  purges,  to  adminider  things  that  are  foft,  healing,  and  balfamick,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  cleandng  and  attenuating;  for  foft  balfamick  medicines 
alone  will  only  palliate,  but  not  effedluate  a  cure.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  are 
principally  to  be  ufed  when  the  cough  is  mod  vehement,  to  remove  the 
'tickling,  and  heal  the  inward  forenefs,  as  Parmadtty,  Linfeed  Oil,  and  Ho¬ 
ney,  which  is  not  only  balfamick,  but  moderately  detcrfive,  folutions  of 
.^um  Arabick,  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  fuch  like.  But  nothing  does  better 
to  abate  the  cough,  and  heal  the  forenefs  occafion’d  thereby,  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appofem. 


Take  Hydbp,  Penyroyal,  Horehound,  and  Coltsfoot,  of  each  a  handful  • 
frefli  Linfeed  bruis’d,  two  ounces;  Anifeeds  and  Liquorice,  of  each  an 
ounce;  Valerian,  dx  drams;  Saffron,  two  drams;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  Water  in  a  deep  Pan,  and  let  it  dand  covered  all  night. 
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Drviofc  into  three  dofes,  and  adminider  them  between  the  purges,  dIz. 
beginning  the  morning  after  the  phylick  has  done  working,  and  giving  one 
every  day  blood  warm.  The  fame  method  may  be  followed  after  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  purge.  And  if  the  Hcn-fe  fliouid  have  any  fymptoms  of  a 
frelh  cold,  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  Honey,  and  two  ounces  of  Linfeed  Oil,  or 
•  Sallad  Oil,  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

The  following  balls  are  both  balfimick,  and  fomewhat  deterfive,  and 
being  portable,  may  be  conveniently  given  upon  the  road,  or  after  hunting, 
to  fuch  Horfes  as  arc  fubjedl  to  cough.  .  ^ 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  and  Cpnferve  of  Rofes,  of  each  two  ounces; 
Elicampane,  Liquorice,  and  Anifeeds  in  Powder,  of  each  four  ounces  i, 
Garlick  pounded,  two  ounces;  Parmacitty  rub’d  down  in  a  Mortar, 
with  the  Yolks  of  two  new  laid  Eggs,  one  ounce;  Honey  a  quarter  of 
a  pound;  make  into  Balls,  with  a  fuffieient  quantity  of  Linfeed  Oil. 

One  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  morning  in  time  of  hunting,  or  on 
road  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms,  to  be  fol- 
that  is,  as  the  cough  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  vehement,  and  will  very 
much  help  a  Horfe  to  go  through  his  buiinefs.  All  the  fcjft,  healing  pedo-  frefliCold, 
rak  prefcrib’d  in  colds,  adhmas,  and  other  diforders  of  the  Bread  and  Lungs, 
are  proper  in  this  cafe,  to  abate  the  cough  when  it  is  violent,  and  the  fore- happens 
nefs  occafton’d  thereby;  but  thefe  are  only  palliative,  and  tho’  they  y^he^nent 
remove  urgent  fymptoms,  that  fometimes  arife  upon,  catching  a  frefli  cold, 
yet  they  will  lignify  but  little  in  carrying  off  the  caufe,  and  where  any  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  do  that,  fuch  things  are  only  like  to  fucceed,  that  are  both 
deterfive  and  attenuating,  and  adapted  to  open  the  obdrudions  of  the  fmall- 
ed  Capillary  Vedels  that  clog  the  Nerves;  neither  will  thefe  anfwer  to  any 
good  purpofe,  unlefs  they  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  for  two  ori 
three  months  at  lead. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  I  ever  knew,  for 
removing  a  fettled  cough;  tho’  I  fbould  advife  any  one  who  has  a  valuable.: 

Horfe  with  this  infirmity,  not  to  be  too  late,  but  to  begin  betimes;  for  if  • 
once  a  Horfe  comes  to  be  dill  ag’d,  tho’  the  cough  may  be  removed  for  a 
feafon,  it  will  be  apt  to  return  again,  and  generally  increafes,  and  becomes 
harder  as  he  grows  older,  fo  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  exped  a  cure,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  for  him  mud  be  in  his  feeding  and  exercife.  The  remedy 
I  would  recommend  for  this  purpofe,  is  made  up  into  balls,  that  being  the  . 
mod  convenient  form,  and  the  bed  fuited  to  the  ingredients.  They  will 
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not  come  fo  cheap  as  many  other  prefcriptions  of  this  kind,  btit  I  have 
found  them  fo  efficacious  in  removing  obftinate  coughs,  and  fometimes  fo 
foon,  that  the  expence  has  been  but  fmall,  compared  with  the  good  they 
have  done,  and  therefore  I  can  recommend  them  for  Horfes  of  value. 

Take  Aurum  Mofaicum,  in  fine  powder,  eig'ht  ounces ;  Myrrh  and  Eli** 
campagne,  in  powder,  of  each  four  ounces ;  Anifeeds  and  Bayberrie', 
of  each  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  half  an  ounce ;  make  into  balls,  with  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

t 

The  Aurum  Mofaicum,  which  Is  the  balls  of  this  compofition,  is  made 
‘of  equal  parts  of  Quickfilver,  Tin,  Sal  Armoniack  and  Sulphur.  I  have 
■ufed  it  in  feveral  different  forms  of  balls,  and  often  with  great  fuccefs,  in 
'obflinate  dry  coughs  j  and  though  it  is  a  mercurial  preparation,  yet  it  is  fo 
fafe  in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  continued  a  long  time  together,  without 
the  leaf:  danger.  The  other  ingredients  are  warm  and  attenuating,  and  give 
great  relief  in  all  nervous  diforders ;  the  dofe  is  the  ufual  quantity,  viz,  the 
"bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  or  of  a  large  French  walnut;  one  to  be  given  eve¬ 
ry  morning,  and  to  be  continued  for  a  month  or  fx  weeks,  even  though 
the  Horfe  fhould  foon  leave  off  coughing  ;  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  give  a 
'Couple  of  mild  purges,  before  he  begins  to  take  the  balls,  and  one  or  two 
more  after  he  leaves  off  taking  them; 

The  following  prefeription  is  alfo  very  efficacious,  and  will  anfwer  in 
moft  cafes  that  are  curable,  viz. 

Take  Gum  Ammon’acum,  Gulbanum,  and  Affa  Fcetida,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  Garlick,  four  ounces,  or  four  middle-fized  heads  ;  Cinabar  of 
Antimony,  fix  ounces;  Saffron,  half  an  ounce:  make  into  a  pafte 
for  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey. 

Let  the  Gum  Ammoniacum  be  foftened,  by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon 
it,  and  when  it  has  food  fo  all  night,  pound  it  well  firf  by  itfelf,  and  then 
with  the  Galbanum  and  Affa  Foetida,  without  f  raining  thefe  gums,  only 
picking  out  the  larger  flicks,  for  the  flraining  weakens  them,  and  deflroys 
part  of  their  efficacy ;  the  Garlick  mufl  be  peeled  and  pounded  with  the 
gums,  and  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony  mufl  be  rubbed  in  a  clean  mortar,  till 
all  the  gliftening  difappears,  and  turns  into  a  red  or  crimfon  coloured  pow¬ 
der  ;  then  add  the  faffron,  and  mix  all  together  with  the  honey,  and  when  the 
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whole  is  well  incorporated,  give  the  Tame  quantity  as  of  the  preceding,  viz. 
of  a  pullet’s  egg,  every  morning  an  hour  or  two  before  feeding  time. 

These  are  not  fo  chargeable  as  the  other,  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony  be¬ 
ing  not  above  half  the  price  of  the  Aurum  Mofaicum,  which  are  both  at  a 
fixed  rate  j  but  the  foreign  drugs  are  uncertain,  for  the  Galbanum  was,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  fold  at  forty  {hillings  a  pound,  and  has  been  fincc,  not 
above  fo  many  pence,  which  may  be  eafily  enquired  into  before  a  medicine 
of  this  kind  is  made  up  j  but  according  to  the  rate  ihefe  drugs  are  ufualiy 
fold  at,  the  laft  balls  will  not  much  exceed  the  price  of  our  common 
Horfe  balls. 

The  following  will  alfo  be  found  efficacious  in  all  dry  coughs,  efpecialiy 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  frefh  cold,  or  any  other  concomitant  diforder, 
that  may  caufe  erofions  and  forenefs  in  the  Lungs. 

Take  the  cleareff  fliining  Antimony,  made  into  an  impalpable  fine  powder, 
eight  ounces  j  Garlick  pounded.  Flowers  of  Brimflon,  and  dried  Colts¬ 
foot,  of  each  four  ounces ;  Elicampagnc,  and  Liquorice  Powder,  of 
each  fix  ounces  j  Valerian  Root  in  powder,  two  ounces  ^  Saffron,  fix 
drams  ;  Spanifh  Liquorice  diffolved  in  white  wine,  one  ounce :  make 
into  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil  Olives  or  Linfeed  Oil. 


These  maybe  given  a  month  or  fix  weeks,’as  the  others,  and  will  come 
as  cheap  as  any  of  the  common  Horfe- balls  to  thofe  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  them  for  their  own  ufe.  Garlick  alone,  cut  fmall,  two  Oarlkk 
or  three  cloves  in  a  feed,  has  often  been  found  to  do  good  fervice,  when  ufefulin 
continued,  in  all  fuch  obfiinate  coughs.  Some  at  the  fame  time  fprinkle  coughs, 
their  hay  and  their  oats  with  chamber-lye,  which  is  alfo  a  help  in  thefe  in¬ 
firmities,  which  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  the  volatile  falts  of  the  urine ; 
and  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that  the  wetting  fuch  Horfes  feeds,  even 
with  wate*-,  leffens  their  inclination  to  drink,  to  which  many  of  them  have 
aftrong  propenfity.  I  have  known  abundance  of  Horfes,  by  the  confiant 
ufe  of  fuch  things,  and  with  right  and  well-timed  exercife,  and  careful 
feeding,  recover  to  admiration,  even  when  there  has  been  a  fufpicion  of  their 
wind. 

If  thefe  obftinate  coughs  wear  off  gradually,  with  the  ufe  of  proper  when  the 
means,  there  is  hopes  of  a  recovery,  and  is  a  fign  the  medicines  take  a  right 
effedl,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  continued  for  fome  time  j  but  when  the  Horfe  of  a 
cough  leaves  a  Horfe  of  a  fudden,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
as  fuddenly  returns,  notwithflanding  all  proper  helps  have  been  given  to  re-  gradually, 
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move  it  j  this  fliews  the  cafe  to  be  obftinate,  and  in  a  great  meafure  in¬ 
curable. 

Some  Horfes  in  a  dry  cough,  will,  now  and  then,  after  fnorting,  throw 
out  of  their  Nofes  a  white  well-digefted  phlegm,  about  as  much  as  an  egg- 
fhell  will  hold,  which  is  ufually  followed  with  fome  drops  of  clear  water; 
Injeaions  bccaufe  this  always  gives  relief,  when  it  is  natural,  and  not  forced, 
into  the  fome  have  therefore  been  encouraged  to  injed:  mixtures  of  oil,  vinegar,  and 
the  moil  pepper,  with  other  ftimulating  things,  into  the  Nofe  to  procure  a  running 
part  hurt-  thence,  but  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  faw  any  good  come  from  fuch  pradice ; 
and  indeed  mofl;  dry  coughs,  that  are  curable,  wear  off  infenfibly  without 
any  difcharge  at  all  from  the  Nofe,  more  than  may  be  common  at  fome 
times  to  all  other  Horfes, 

Many  other  means  have  been  ufed  to  remove  obftinate  coughs,  and  to 
prevent  their  going  broken-winded,  which  I  Ihall  here  omit,  as  being  of 
little  certainty,  and  fhall  only  mention  one  more,  which  I  have  known  to 
do  good  fervice,  and  may  eafily  be  procured,  in  all  places;  and  that  is,  to 
Garlick  boil  fome  heads  of  garlick  in  new  cow’s  milk,  which,  however,  requires 
^vv^miik,  fon^e  few  cautions,  which  I  Ihall  mention  from  experience.  The  ufual  dole 
fometimes  of  the  garlick  is  large,  being  no  lefs  than  fix  whole  heads,  which  are  very 
obilinatr  different  in  fize,  fome  being  four  times  larger  than  others,  and  therefore  the 
coughs,  muft  be  very  uncertain.  Thefe  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  milk  to  a 

quart,  which  is  poured  off,  and  given  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  Horfe 
has  flood  feveral  hours  falling.  But  I  have  known  fome  Horfes  of  fqueamilh 
conftitutions,  fo  defperately  lick  with  the  dofe,  when  the  heads  of  garlick 
happen  to  be  large,  that  they  have  not  recovered  their  appetite  for  feveral 
days  after  it ;  and  therefore  I  have  advifed  thofe  who  have  been  inclinable 
to  ufe  this  eafy  remedy  to  weigh  the  garlick,  three  ounces,  which  is  about 
fix  middle- fized  heads,  to  peel  it  well  and  bruize  it,  and  boil  it  only  a  Ihort 
fpace  in  a  quart  of  milk,  for  the  long  boiling  thickens  the  milk,  and  makes- 
it  more  fickly  and  cloging.  Some  Horfes  are  fo  delicate,  that  they  cannot 
even  bear  it  of  that  ftrength,  without  very  great  diforder,  and  to  fuch  I  have 
advifed  half  milk  half  water,  and  fometimes  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the 
garlick  ;  and  I  have  known  thefe  things  given  every  other  day,  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  remove  very  obllinate  coughs,  but  then  they  were  admini- 
ftered  in  time,  before  the  cough  was  become  habitual  and  fixed. 
cife^and'^'  where  a  cough  is  not  to  be  moved  by  the  help  of  medicines,  the 

feeding  bcft  Way  to  keep  it  moderate,  and  to  prevent  a  Horfe’s  going  broken-winded, 
obiiirate"  principally,  to  obferve  a  juft  ceconomy  in  his  feeding  and  exercife  his  feeds- 
coughs,  Ihould  be  divided  and  given  often;  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay,  or  any  other 

kind 
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kind  of  diet  that  may  not  fill  up  the  flomach  and  guts  too  much,  and  excite  ^nd  where 
him  to  drink  beyond  meafiire  ;  and  this  caution  Ihould  be  obferved,  even  tho* 
he  does  not  carry  a  belly,  \vhich  is  the  cafe  of  many  young  Horfes,  while  faalV-* 
they  are  growing  j  his  exercife  (hould  be  confiant,  and  more  than  perhaps 
is  needful  for  others,  that  have  not  the  like  fymptoms ;  and  as  we  fuppofe  the 
Lungs  and  fome  others  of  the  Vifeera  to  be  large  and  over- grown,  the 
following  alterative  ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  in  three 
weeks  to  attenuate  the  Blood  and  Juices,  and  to  make  revulfion,  the  better 
to  fit  the  Horfe  for  his  exercife. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams ;  Myrrh,  Galbanum,  and  Ammonia- 
cum,  of  each  two  drams ;  Saffron,  one  dram  ;  and  Bayberriee,  half 
an  ounce.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded  and  made  up  into  a  ball, 
with  an  ounce  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  a  fpoonful  of  the  Oil 
of  Amber. 

These  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  during  the  fpring 
feafon,  when  fuch  Horfes  are  much  fubjedl  to  cough.  It  will  work  fo 
gently  as  feldom  to  hinder  a  Horfe  from  his  ufual  exercife,  or  bufinefs,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  day  he  takes  it,  which  is  but  one  day  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  have  a  little  warm  meat  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  things,  with  conftant  exercife,  may  gradually  abate  the  fuper- 
fluous  growth  of  flefh,  whether  internal  or  external ;  will  help  to  remove 
the  redundancies  that  may  clog  the  Nerves,  and  hinder  the  regular  adlions 
of  the  mufcles,  which  is  the  mofl  feafible  way  of  all  others  to  prevent  a 
broken  wind  ;  but  for  Horfes  of  fmall  value,  where  the  owners  arc  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  at  much  charge  or  trouble,  I  would  only  recommend  confiant  well- 
timed  exercife,  or  to  keep  them  confiant  In  fome  daily  work  that  is  not  too 
hard  and  ftraining,  but  moderate,  by  which  alone  many  Horfes  have  been 
preferved  from  lofing  their  wind  j  for  we  find  but  few  Horfes  go  broken- 
winded,  that  have  been  ufed  to  bufinefs  or  labour,  from  the ’time  they 
were  firfi:  broke  j  but  chiefly  thofe  that  have  been  pampered  and  delicately 
kept,  or  have  been  under  fome  other  ill  management. 

But  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  fome  methods  for  the  right  ma¬ 
naging  thofe  Horfes,  that  have  irretrievably  loft  their  wind,  which,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  generally  happens  when  they  are  about  eight,  or 
coming  eight  years  old,  for  at  that  time,  a  few  hours  hard  riding,  efpecially 
upon  a  full  belly,  will  frequently  bring  their  cafe  to  an  undoubted  certainty^ 
which  before  was  perhaps  only  looked  upon  as  an  obftinate  cold  j  and  from 
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hence  many  have  concluded  colds  to  be  the  true  caiife  of  that  malady,  or 
riding  a  Horfe  beyond  his  wind.  It  is  true,  a  very  great  cold  may,  when 
attended  with  other  fymptoms,  end  in  a  broken  wind,  and  fo  may  exceflive 
hard  riding  at  a  critical  time  ;  and  likewife,  feveral  other  errors  in  condudl 
may  have  the  fame  effevft.  But  it  ought  alfoto  be  coniidered  (what  every 
one  who  has  experience  in  this  matter  mud:  needs  know)  that  Horfes  at  this 
age  often  go  broken-winded  in  one  night’s  time  in  the  ftable,  that  have  had 
no  immoderate  exercife,  nor  been  under  any  remarkable  mifconducfl  in  their 
diet  or  in  other  refpeils,  but  merely  at  a  certain  period,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  accounted  for.  In  others  the  didemper  comes  more  gradually  to 
its  date,  where  a  foundation  has  been  laid,  either  from  a  natural  defeat,  or 
from  former  mifmanagement  j  for  if  it  was  otherwife,  all  Horfes  would  be 
alike  fubjedt  to  it,  efpecially  upon  catching  cold,  hard  riding,  or  riding  upon 
a  full  belly,  -or  after  a  bellyful  of  water,  but  we  daily  fee  the  contrary  ; 
and  we  may  obferve  further,  that  the  very  fame  Horfe  that  goes  broken- 
winded  at  feven  or  eight  years  old,  fhall,  before  that  time,  go  through  very 
fevere  exercife,  and  other  ill  treatment,  without  being  much  hurt,  till  his 
'velTels  are  filled  and  all  his  parts  grown  to  their  full  extent,  and  then  the 
lead  irregularity  of  any  kind,  and  oftentimes  the  beginning  of  hot  weather 
alone,  breaks  a  Horfe’s  wind  that  has  a  previous  difpofition  to  it,  as  I  have 
frequently  obferved :  for  the  Lungs  of  fuch  Horfes  being,  for  the  mod  part, 
preternaturally  large,  and  always  more  flatulent  and  flabby  than  in  other 
^Horfes,  from  whatever  caufe  this  proceeds,  they  grow  dill  more  full  and 
didended  to  their  period  ;  the  veflels  of  their  Lungs  more  relaxed  and  con- 
fequently  more  unfit  for -a  regular  uniform  motion,  which  hinders  the  free 
trjnfmiflion  of  the  air,  and  weakens  the  Tone  of  the  Mufcles.  For  not  only 
the  Midriff  in  this  cafe  generally  becomes  thin  and  ematiated,  but  many  of 
the  other  Mufcles  employed  in  reTp'ration  grow  weak  and  extenuated,  as 
any  one  may  eafily  perceive,  by  carefully  obferving  the  Flanks,  the  Bread, 
and  Belly  of  a  Horfe,  that  has  been  but  a  fhort  time  labouring  under  this 
malady  j  for  afterwards  the  cafe  alters,  but  at  fird  we  may  obferve,  that  all' 
the  depreffors  of  the  Thorax,  and  thofe  that  adl  in  concert  or  affinity  with 
them,  are  fomewhat  convulfed,  and  in  a  more  condant  date  of  contradfion. 
than  what  is  to  befeen  in  a  Horfe  that  has  no  infirmity  ;  and  from  hence  one 
may  alfo  learn  the  r^fbn  why  a  broken-winded  Horfe  isalways  word  the  fird 
year,  and  afterwards  grows  gradually  be  ter,  if  he  meets  with  no  ac.idents  or 
ill  treatment.  For  altho’  this  violent  labouring  and  driving  for  breath,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  troubleforne  a*rid  painful  to  fuch  Horfes,  yet  liieir  L  ungs  being  generally 
found  and  intire,  ancT  their  veffels  in  na  degree  injured  by  :his  agit  tion,,the 
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Blood  by  that  means  becomes  more  attenuated,  the  air  palTes  and  repafTes 
with  a  greater  force  and  inipulfe  than  before,  whereby  the  Vefficles  and 
Air-Bladders  of  the  Lungs  become  more  open,  thin  and  pliable,  by  which 
their  whole  fub'tance  may  lelTen  both  in  weight  and  bulk  ;  and  as  there  is 
by  degrees  a  fieer  palfige  for  the  air  through  all  parts  of  the  Lungs,  fo  the 
Mufcles  of  refpiration  in  fome  degree  recover  their  proper  tone,  the  Ex- 
tenfors  becoming  lefs  relaxed,  and  the  DeprefTors  Icfs  rigid  in  their  con- 
tradiions,  and  by  degrees  ad  vvith  more  uniformity,  and  as  more  equal  an- 
tagonids  one  to  another.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  way  how  we  are  to 
account  for  the  amendment  we  obferve  in  broken- winded  Horfes,  when 
the  diftemper  is  pad  its  pe.  iod,  which  in  thofe  tirat  are  not  very  old,  is  often 
attended  with  fnch  a  turn,  as  renders  them  more  ufeful  than  they  were 
before.  But  as  the  diftemper  is  a  confiderable  time  in  coming  to  its  period, 
fo  the  recovery  is  alfo  gradual  and  flew,  and  feldom  or  never .q)er fed. 

Now  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  will  lead  us  into  the  true  method  How  a 
how  a  Horfe  ought  to  be  treated  wh  m  his  wind  is  totally  gone,  fb  as  we 
may  help  to  abate  the  mod  prefling  fymptoms,  and  to  render  him  fervicea-  treated 
ble  and  ufeful  under  this  infirmity.  And  here  it  Is  to  be  remembered,  J3 
that  fome  lofe  their  wind  gradually,  others  all  of  a  fudden  ;  tho’  thefe 

D  '  gone,  10  as 

alfo  have  always  a  hard  cough  and  the  other  fymptoms  previous  to  a  broken  to  render 
wind  j  fo  that  the  didemper  coming  more  fuddenly  to  its  period,  in  one 
than  another,  may  be  owing  to  feveral  caufes  and  accidents  which  have 
been  already  hinted  at,  and  which  I  fhall  not  day  here  to  repeat,  only 
thus  far  I  have  often  obferved,  that  thofe  kept  in  condant  regular  exercife 
neither  lofe  their  wind  fo  fuddenly  as  thofe  that  have  been  neglefted  or 
abufed  In  their  exercife,  nor  are  their  paroxifms  fo  violent  in  the  height  of 
their  didemper.  But  however  that  be,  ihe  method  of  relieving  broken- 
winded  Horfes  is  generally  the  fame  in  mod  or  all  circum dances. 

When  a  Horfe  is  feized  with  a  violent  agitation  and  an  uncommon  op-  ' 
preflion,  as  happens  fometimes  upon  the  going  of  the  wind  in  the  fird  of 
the  hot  weather,  that  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  fwallow  any  thing 
down,  by  reafon  of  this  oppreflion  and  want  of  breath,  the  bed  way  in 
this  cafe  is  to  open  all  the  dable  doors  and  windows,  to  let  In  as  much  air 
as  poflible,  and  10  keep  the  windows  ard  air-holes  (if  tl^ere  be  anv)  open 
night  and  day  ;  for  during  the  paroxifm  no  medicinc^y^an  be  fifely  ad- 
minidered,  and  the  forcing  down  drinks  and  balls  only  endanger  a  fuflToca- 
tion  or  inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  either  of  which  might  eafily  prove 
fatal,  and  I  am  perfuaded  many  Hoifes  are  fpoiled  by^  hurrying  things  too 
foon  upon  them.  The  next  thing  after  you  have  giv'cn  him  air,  is  to  take: 
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a  moderate  quan-tity  of  Blood.  Three  pints  is  fufficient  at  once,  which  may 
be  repeated  as  you  fee  occafion.  You  will  obferve  him  fometimes  try  to 
eat,  and  crave  after  drink,  but  during  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  able  to  do 
neither,  and  I  have  known  fome  Horfes  continue  in  this  miferable  condition 
feveral  days,  and  the  only  method  I  found  to  keep  them  from  ftarving  was, 
to  put  a  fmall  feed  of  fcalded  bran  into  the  manger  at  fupper  time,  and 
tho’  he  will  no  ways  tafte  it  while  it  is  hot,  yet  in  the  cool  of  the  night 
he  will  pick  it  up  by  little  and  little.  Sometimes  Horfes  in  this  condition 
are  not  able  to  reach  up  to  the  rack,  efpecially  if  the  rack  be  high ;  but  if 
a  little  fweet  hay  is  laid  upon  their  litter,  they  will  pick  up  that  alfo,  and 
fometimes  part  of  their  litter,  which  therefore  ought  always  to  be  frefli 
and  clean.  Water-gruel  or  white  water  may  be  given  them  cold  for  their 
drink,  about  two  or  three  quarts  at  a  time,  efpecially  in  the  morning  and 
cool  of  the  evening,  in  the  hot  weather  j  for  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
tho’  their  thirft  is  often  violent,  they  are  unable  to  fwallow,  and  therefore 
as  drinking  is  extremely  neceflary  to  dilute  their  Blood,  they  thould  be 
indulged  in  it  at  all  proper  times,  and  not  be  reflrained  from  water,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  many  do,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  only 
they  fliould  never  be  indulged  to  fill  their  bellies  too  full,  but  to  be  fuffered 
to  drink  in  fmall  quantities  and  often.  And  whoever  follows  this  method 
will  always  find  their  account  in  it. 

When  Horfes  lofe  their  wind  in  the  hot  weather,  there  is  fcarce  any 
ftable  to  be  found  that  is  cool  enough  for  them.  And  therefore  they  fhould 
be  walked  in  hand  in  fome  fhady  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
their  oppreffion  is  the  greateft,  whereby  they  always  find  great  relief j  and 
as  foon  as  the  moil;  violent  fymptoms  abate,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  mounted, 
they  ihould  be  carried  out  daily  five  or  fix  miles  into  the  open  air,  with  all , 
the  gentlenefs  imaginable,  and  the  rider  fhould  flop  frequently  after  his 
firfi;  fetting  off,  to  let  his  Horfe  take  breath.  By  this  means  the  violence  of 
the  fit  will  foon  abate,  and  the  Horfe  will  come  to  eat  and  drink  what  is 
fufficient  for  him,  and  be  enabled  to  do  bufinefs  with  good  ufage;  and  by 
keeping  him  in  conftant  moderate  exercife,  he  will  mend  gradually  till  the 
next  fpring  or  fummer,  when  the  fame  fymptoms  ufually  (hew  themfelves, 
but  not  in  fo  violent  a  degree  fo  as  to  render  the  Horfe  altogether  ufelefs,  as 
at  the  fiift,  and  may  either  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  or  fhortened  by  a 
careful  management,  fuch  as  not  ftiving  them  up  too  hot,  keeping  them 
to  a  low  diet,  and  working  them  accordingly,  efpecially  to  be  fparing  of 
hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  food  that  fills  the  Stomach,  and  caufes  a  diflen-r 
tion  there  and  in  the  Guts.  The  wetting  their  hay  and  corn  with  cham¬ 
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ber-lye,  or  fometimes  with  fair  water,  a  thing  now  in  the  acquaintance  of 
mofl:  people,  is  alfo  a  help  to  broken-wlnded  Horfes,  not  only  as  the 
moidening  of  their  food  makes  them  crave  lefs  after  water,  but  perhaps 
there  mav  be  fome  virtue  from  the  volatile  falts  in  the  urine,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  taken  notice  in  a  dry  fettled  cough,  for  all  volatiles  are  good  in  fuch 
cafes.  For  the  fame  reafon  Garlick  is  of  great  ufe  in  all  obftinate  coughs 
and  broken-winded  cafes,  as  it  abounds  with  volatile  parts,  and  is  alfo 
healing  and  balfamick,  and  may  be  given  five  or  fix  cloves  at  a  time  in 
every  feed,  and  continued  during  plcafure.  All  the  things  prefcribed  in 
obftinate  dry  coughs  are  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  a  broken  wind,  and  even 
careful  feeding  and  moderate  exercife  has  greatly  relieved  many  broken- 
winded  Horfes  after  all  the  helps  from  medicine  have  failed,  tho’  never  fo 
perfectly;  but  fome  veftiges  of  it  always  remain,  as  fits  of  coughing  upon 
change  of  weather,  and  a  diforder  in  the  Flanks  after  hard  riding. 

Indeed  few  broken-winded  Horfes  (where  the  cafe  is  fo  violent  as  has 
been  defcrib’d)  are  able  to  indure  much  exercife  the  firft  fummer;  but  I 
have  known  many  that  have  been  very  little  oppieflcd  the  fecond,  and  fome 
fcarce  perceivable  the  third  fummer,  but  have  by  that  time  been  able  to  bear 
all  manner  of  fatigue,  both  in  hunting,  and  every  other  bufinefs,  after  they 
have  been  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  or  have  been  ufed  only  as  Hacks.  The  rea¬ 
fon  of  which  unexpected  alteration,  I  have  already  in  fome  meafure  laid 
down :  for  if  Horfes  are  not  too  much  harafled  in  the  beginning,  fb  as  to 
make  infractions  in  their  Lungs,  or  other  inward  parts,  to  break  the  fmallj 
Veflels,  and  thereby  raife  inward  inflammations j  the  Lungs,  the  Heart,  the 
Midriff,  and  all  the  other  Mufcles  concerned  in  refpiration,  will  in  time  re¬ 
cover  their  tone  in  fome  meafure,  and  the  aCtions  of  all  thofe  parts  at  length 
grow  familiar  and  eafy,  and  even  any  inward,  preternatural  growth  of  the 
Vifeera  may  be  leffened,  the  Parts  that  in  the  paroxifms  or  fits,  were  too 
much  contracted,  will  lofe  their  rigidity,  and  thofe  that  were  relaxed,  grow 
more  firm,  and  recover  their  fpring,  fo  as  to  aCt  with  more  uniformity. 

This  is  plainly  perceivable  in  broken-winded  Horfes.  In  the  extremity 
of  their  diftemper  they  appear  hollow,  and  pinch’d  in  their  Flanks,  and  their 
Bellies.  Their  Thighs  and  Gafeoins  alfo  look  fomewhat  wafted  and  funk, 
but  as  they  recover,  thefe  paits  begin  to  fill  up,  and  in  time  a  broken-wind¬ 
ed  Horfe  with  good  ulage  will  again  let  down  his  Belly,  his  Breech  grows 
more  round,  his  Breaft  more  full  and  expanded,  and  appears  tolerably  eafy 
in  breathing.,  infomuch,  that  thofe  who  are  not  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with  the  different  ftates  of  Horfes,  will  fcarce  perceive  him  by  his  looks  to 
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be  any  ways  defecflive,  unlefs  he  happens  to  difcover  his  infirmity  by  his 
cough,  which  in  fome  degree  will  hang  by  him  to  the  laft. 

I  fliall  not  here  mention  the  innumerable  experiments  that  have  been 
try’d  to  cure  broken-winde'd  Horfes,  fiich  as  injedlions  into  the  Nofe,  drinks 
loaded  with  numbers  of  ingredients,  fometimes  with  raw  eggs,  oil,  butter, 
and  fuch  like,  whereby  feveral  Horfes  have  been  kill’d,  or  rendred  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs.  Nor  need  1  take  notice  of  the  method  fome  have,  of  bor¬ 
ing  into  the  fide  of  the  Streight  Gut,  to  make  a  freer  palTage  for  the  air  to 
vent  backwards,  which  will  appear  altogether  abfiird,  after  the  account  I 
have  already  given  of  thefe  kind  of  maladies,  feeing  the  wind  and  flatulency 
fo  obfervable  in  the  Bowels  of  a  broken-winded  Horfe,  which  caufes  the 
working  of  liis  Fundament,  is  occafioned  by  the  violent  and  conflrained 
force  of  the  mufcular  adtion,  which  yet  is  no  real  part  of  the  diflemper,  but 
only  an  effedt  of  it,  and  always  goes  off  gradually  as  the  other  fymptoms 
abate. 

•Qaick-  Some  have  a  high  opinion  of  Quickfilver  for  broken-winded  Horfes, 
fometimes I  have  myfelf  given  it  with  good  fuccefs  to  wheefing,  thick-winded 
Jieipfui  to  Horfes  of  a  very  fizy  Blood,  that  have  been  greatly  relieved  with  it.  But 
^tnot'fo”^  a  dry  Cough,  or  a  Broken  Wind,  it  has  mt  the  fame  fuccefs.  I  have 
Broken-  indeed  known  fome  of  thefe  helped  by  it,  where  there  were  concomitant 
Horfes.  fymptoms  of  a  humorous  Afthma,  but  eaflly  relapfed  upon  the  difufe  of  it, 
fo  that  it^is  both  uncertain,  and  in  obftinate  cafes,  by  the  long  continued  ufe 
of  it,  fomewhat  expenfive.  Neither  is  it  altogether  fafe,  as  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  a  Horfe,  may  throw  a  greater  quantity  of  the  mercury  into  his 
Blood  than  is  confiftent  with  the  end  propofed  by  it,  fo  as  to  produce  very 
mifehievous  effedts.  And  I  am  the  more  fatisfy’d  in  this  from  what  I  have 
feen  feveral  times  in  Horfes,  from  the  lepetition  of  mercurial  medicines  in 
the  farcy,  and  other  leprous  diflempers. 

The  I  fhall  conclude  w'hat  I  have  further  to  fay  on  this  fubjedl,  with  fome 
obfervations  concerning  the  ufe  of  grafs,  which  indeed  gives  great  relief  to 
upon  broken-winded  Horfes  while  they  continue  abroad,  not  only  becaufe  they 
winded'  always  in  the  open  free  air,  and  ranging  at  plcafure  about  the  fields,  but 
Horfes.  becaufe  their  diet  is  alfo  both  foft  and  cooling,  and  paflbs  more  eafily  through 
them  than  hard  meat,  befldes  that  grafs  does  not  fo  much  excite  them  to 
drink.j  fo  that  thofe  who  have  conveniencies  to  keep  fuch  Horfes  always 
abroad,  and  only  take  them  up  when  they  have  cccafion  to  ufe  them,  and 
after  that  turn  them  out  again  diredtly,  by  that  means  preferve  them  tolera¬ 
bly  eafy,  and  they  will  continue  under  this  management  to  do  good  fervice 
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many  years.  Bat  fuch  as  fend  Horfes  to  grafs  merely  to  cure  them  of  a 
Broken  Wind,  will  find  themlelves  greatly  difappointed,  efpecially  if  they 
remain  abroad  after  the  fpring  grafs;  for  as  foon  as  thefe  are  brought  back  to 
ftand  in  the  ftable,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  foon  blown  up  again,  being 
deprived  of  the  air  and  diet  they  had  at  graf,  and  become  generally  much 
more  opprelTed  and  (hort  breath’d  than  before.  Inftances  of  that  kind  are 
frequent,  as  alfo  of  Horfes  that  have  been  fent  to  grafs  to  cure  an  obftinate 
cough,  and  have  return’d  from  thence  compleatly  broken-winded,  efpecially 
where  they  have  been  turn’d  into  a  fucculent  rich  pafture,  and  have  grown 
fat,  and  had  their  bellies  always  fullj  and  the  oftner  fuch  Horfes  are  turn’d 
out,  the  worfe  they  always  return;  and  therefore  thofe  who  have  not  the 
conven'ency  of  grafs  near  their  Houfes,  will  find  it  more  for  their  interefl:  to 
keep  fuch  Horfes  always  at  home,  under  fome  proper  and  right  manage¬ 
ment,  efpecially  if  they  are  young,  and  otherwife  worth  the  care  and  ex¬ 
pence  that  may  be  necefifary  to  preferve  them;  and  if  a  cool  open  diet  Ihould 
be  judg’d  wanting,  they  may  be  fed  a  month  or  fix  weeks  in  the  (pring 
with  green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  kind  of  herbage  fit  for  foiling,  efpe¬ 
cially  while  it  is  young  and  full  of  juice,  for  if  it  happens  to  be  old  and  te¬ 
nacious,  it  will  be  little  better  than  their  own  dirty  litter,  and  more  likely  to 
help  on  a  Broken  Wind  than  to  cure  it. 

Of  a  Confumption. 

^T^HAT  Horfes  are  fubjedb  to  Confumptions  and  waft'ing  diforders,  muft  Horfes 
be  manifeft  to  all  who  have  had  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  their  conffmp- 
difeafes,  tho’  few  have  been  able  to  difiinguifh  a  true  Confumption  from  an  tions  ai;d 
obftinate  cold,  or  other  diforders  of  the  Breaft:;  and  therefore  I  ihall  endea-  Difedfs. 
vour  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,' than  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  Books  of  Farriery. 

Thf  caufe  of  a  Confumption,  is  frequently  from  colds  that  have  never  TheCaufe 
been  thoroughly  cured,  but  have  left  feme  taint  upon  the  Lungs,  or  fome 
other  of  the  principal  Vifeera^  efpecially  of  the  parts  contained  within  the 
Cheft,  fometimes  from  violent  inward  ftrains,  in  working  a  Horfe  beyond 
bis  ftrtngth,  or  when  he  has  a  cold  upon  him;  travelling  a  Horfe  beyond 
his  ftrei.gth;  riding  long  journeys  without  allowing  fufficient  food,  or  pro¬ 
per  times  of  b,.ting  and  reft:  upon  the  road ;  riding  in  the  night  in  damp  and 
w.t  Weather,  and  irom  other  fuch  like  errors;  and  fometimes  Confumptiens 
proceed  from  wcaknefs  or  other  faults  in  the  conftitution;  fometimes  from 
pkurifies,  furfeics,  or  long  continued  ficknefs  of  any  kind. 
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Hot  Fierv  hot  Horfes  are  the  mofl:  fubjecH:  to  Confuniptioris,  being  for  the 

thrmoft  naturally  weak  and  wafhy,  and  of  a  heilick  difpqfition.  Thefe 

■  liable  to  generally  move  with  much  heat  and  vigor  for  a  fpurr,  but  this  foon  abates, 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  work’d  at  any  time  more  than  ordinary,  they  lofe 
their  appetite,  they  ftale  and  dung  often,  for  the  moft  part  lofe  their  Flelh, 
and  look  faint  and  jaded,  a  heftick  fever  often  attend?,  fo  that  they  feel  all 
over  hot,  tho’  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  in  inflammatory  and  other  fevers;  but 
thefe  fymptoms  generally  wear  off  with  two  or  three  days  refl,  and  their  ap¬ 
petite  to  food  will  alfo  return,  but  are  apt  to  rekpfe  as  foon  as  they  are  put 
upon  frefh  exercife,  and  tho’  they  are  never  fo  much  indulged  with  reft  and 
food,  they  feldom  carry  a  Belly,  and  but  little  Flefti. 

TheSi»ns  When  a  Confumption  proceeds  from  any  defedl  in  the  Lungs,  or  princi- 
of  a  Con-  Vifeera.  their  Eyes  lock  dull,  and  a  little  moirt,  their  Eais  and  Feet  are 

iumption  ,  ,  ^  ,  i  /i  i  i  r  i 

inaHoife.  lor  the  molt  part  hot.  They  have  commonly  a  lharp  cough  by  hts,  and 
fiequently  with  a  groaning,  and  fneefe  very  much;  they  have  an  uneafinefs 
and  quick  motion  in  their  Flanks;  they  often  gleet  at  ihe  Nofe,  and  feme 
throw  out  a  yellowifh  curdel’d  matter.  They  have  but  Ifttle  appetite  to 
Food,  et'pecially  to  hay,  but  will  eat  their  corn,  and  are  for  the  mod;  part 
hot  after  it.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  abate  and  give  hopes  of  recovery, 
but  the  leaft  over-exercife,  or  error  in  feeding,  brings  them  to  their  old  pafs^ 
Some  lock  fleek  and  fmooth,  tho’  their  Flelh  be  wafting,  others  have  rough 
and  ftaring  Coats,  and  appear  alfo  to  be  furfeited;  but  thefe  different  appear¬ 
ances,  are  ufually  owing  to  the  different  caufes  from  whence  the  diftemper 
h  '.s  taken  its  oi  igin. 

The  Prog-  When  a  Horfe  that  has  any  of  the  abovementioned  fymptoms  retains  a 
Bofticks.  tolerable  appetite  to  food,  holds  out  a  long  while  without  any  great  abate¬ 
ment  of  his  ftrtngth,  or  lofs  of  flelh,  it  is  always  a  good  fign;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  he  continues  loling  his  flelh  and  vigor,  it  is  a  fign  of  decay, 
even  tho’  he  retains  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  any  fuch  Horfe  will  feldom 
recover.  When  a  Horfe  runs  a  yellowilli  gleet  from  his  Nofe,  cr  curdel’d 
matter,  it  always  proves  mortal,  and  Ihews  the  Lungs  to  be  wafting,  but  if 
the  matter  be  white,  and  well  digefted,  and  at  times  abates,  with  a  gleet  of 
clear  water,  it  is  a  promifing  fign,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  young;  but  even? 
where  the  beft:  fymptoms  appear,  Confumptions  of  all  kinds  are  dangerous 
and  uncertain,  and  every  accident  or  error,  expofes  confumptive  Horfes  to. 
relapfes,  becaufe  the  foundation  of  his  decays,  is  often  owing  to  natural 
wcaknefs. 

The  Cure.  As  to  the  Cure  of  Confumptions,  one  of  the  principal. things  is  bleeding,, 
which  fliould  be  fmall  in  quantity,  but  often,  efpecially  in  the  beginning, 
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before  a  Horfe  lofes  too  much  of  his  Flefli;  this  helps  to  abate  the  heflick 
fever,  which  ufually  attends  Confumptions,  and  is  a  relief  to  the  diforders  of 
the  Lungs.  A  pint  at  once,  or  a  pint  and  a  half  from  fome  Horfes  is  fuffi- 
cient,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  they  appear  to  be  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  opprelTed  in  breathing.  All  thofe  things  that  are  proper  in  cold?,  are 
profitable  here  alfo.  The  following  Balls  will  likewife  do  good  fervice,  if 
the  Horfe  be  young. 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes,  one  ounce ;  Lucatellus  Balfam,  half  an 
ounce;  Sperma  Ceti  rub’d  in  a  Mortar,  and  Sal  Prunella,  of  each  two 
drams;  Syrup  of  Corn  Poppies,  what  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a  Ball, 
to  be  rolled  in  Liquorice  Powder,  or  Wheat  Flower. 

These  Balls  may  be  given  one  every  morning  for  a  week,  and  if  they  be 
found  to  do  fervice,  may  be  continued  during  pleafure,  till  the  Horfe  reco¬ 
vers  his  ufual  vigor,  and  begins  to  gather  ftrength.  A  quart  of  the  pectoral 
infufion  recommended  for  colds,  may  alfo  be  admmifter’d  after  e.ch  ball 
made  warm,  diffdving  in  it  an  ounce  of  Gum  Arabick,  or  Gum  Tr-gacanth, 
but  if  the  Horfe  fcowers,  or  runs  at  his  Nofe,  fo  as  to  induce  weaknefs,  the 
following  infufion  may  be  ufed. 

Take  Ground  Ivy  and  Horehound,  of  each  a  handful;  Red  Rofe  Leaves* 
half  an  handful;  frefli  Linfeed,  and  Liquorice  Root  fliced,  or  Juice  of 
Liquorice,  of  each  h..lf  an  ounce;  Saffron,  one  dram ;  Gum  Tragacanth, 
an  ounce;  infule  them  in  a  quait  of  boiling  Water,  letting  the  Infufion 
hand  covered  till  cold. 


This  may  be  made  milk-warm,  and  given  every  morning  after  the  Bill 
with  the  ufual  precaution*?,  that  is,  fafting  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours 
after;  allowing  him  not  above  a  quartern  of  icalded  bran,  for  when  fcalded 
bran  is  often  given,  and  in  great  quantities,  it  hurts  a  Horfe  by  relaxing  too 
much,  and  is  greatly  injurious  in  all  habitual  weakneffes.  His  oats  fhould, 
be  the  hardefl  and  fweetefi:  that  can  be  got,  and  his  feeds  alfo  fmall,  that  he 
may  not  he  cloy’d.  His  hay  fhould  alfo  be  the  fineft,  and  the  duft  well 
fhook  out  of  it,  and  given  in  fmall  portions,  that  he  naay  digefi  it  eafily. 
But  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cure  of  a  Confumption,  tlaan  air  and 
exercife,  tha’  any  excefs  in  the  latter  is  dangerous,  and  therefore  a  weak 
confumptive  Horfe,  fliould  only  be  led,  or  rede  by  a  perfon  of  a.Jight 
weight,  and  if  fliort-brCath’d,  fliould  only  be  walk’d;  he  fiiould  be  continued 
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in  the  air,  as  much  as  poffiblc,  upon  fome  dry  common,  or  other  place 
where  the  air  Is  good,  which  is  the  moft  likely  way  to  bring  him  to  his  fto- 
mach,  and  confequently  to  his  ftrengtb,  and  if  he  mends  by  this  manage¬ 
ment,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery,  provided  he  be  young  j  but 
if  he  be  full- aged  or  old,  or  if  he  continues  ftill  weak  and  faint,  runs  a  vif- 
cld  gleet  from  hisNofe,  has  a  fullnefs  of  the  Glands  under  his  Jaws,  coughs 
much,  and  vvafles  in  his  Fleih,  and  grows  weak,  with  a  {linking  breath,, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  bedow  any  labour  or  expence  to  fave  him. 

I  HAVE  feen  fome  young  Horfls  continue  in  this  eonfumptive  way  for 
feven  or  eight  months,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  good  nui  ling,  and  at 
fome  intervals,  give  the  owners  hopes  of  a-  recovery,  but  at  lall  have  died 
walled  and  rotten ;  I  have  feen  others  go  off  in  a  much  fhorter  time,  and 
not  fo  much  decay’d  j  and  I  have  known  fome  recover  that  have  run  at  the 
Nofe  for  two  or  three  years  together,  but  then  this  running  has  abated  very 
much  at  times  j  the  matter  was  always  white  and  well  digefled,  and  when' 
that  ceafed  at  any  time,  there  was  generally  a  gleet  of  clear  or  whitifh  wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  Horfes  always  retained  their  appetite  to  food,  and  did  not  lofe 
their  flefli,  but  would  go  through  their  bufinefs  tolerably  well,  with  good 
ufage,.  though  if  they  were  put  to.  it  a  little  more  than  ordinary,,  they  were 
the  worfe  for  it  j  and  thofe  who  have  had  much  pradtice  this  way,  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  Horfes  feldom  recover  perfedlly,  till  they  are  about  feven 
or  eight  years  old,  then  their  fnottinefs  goes  off,  and  fome  of  them  after  that 
grow  hardy  and  ufeful. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fnottinefs,  which  fometimes  turn&  to  a  rot,  and 
happens  when  the  drangles  have  never  come  to  maturity,  or  have  been 
opened  before  the  impoflhume  was  ripe;  they  generally  have  a  profufe 
running  at  both  noflrils;  and  when  this  continues,  the  Horfe  grows  ex^ 
tremely  weak,  lofes  his  Flefh,  and  at  lall  it  affedls  his  Lungs  and  brings 
him  into  a  confumption  ;  but  this  is  a  curable  cafe,  and  when  it  proves, 
other  wife,  it  is  genera’ly  owing  tonegledlor  ignorance;  but  the  reader  may 
confult  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ftrangles,  where  this  fymptom  is^ 
particularly  treated  of. 

As  for  thofe  Horfes  that  are  of  hot  fiery  tempers,,  and  feem  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  heclick  and  eonfumptive  fevers;  I  have  often  obferved  that  few  of 
them  are  of  any  great  value  ;;yet  if  any  fuch  happens  to  excell  in  his  goings, 
the  bell  way  to  preferve  him,  is  to  feed  himoftenin  fmall  portions, .as  has  been, 
already  advifed,  not  to  over- work  him,  nor  to  fulfer  him  to  carry  too  great 
a. weight.  The  fpring  grafs  is  alfo  good  for  fuch  Horfes,  houfing  them  at 
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night,  while  the  weather  is  cold ;  by  fuch  ufage  fome  of  thefe  have  had 
their  conflitations  greatly  mended,  and  become  ferviceable. 

An  Atrophy  is  another  kind  of  Confumption,  to  which  Horfes  are  fome- 
times  fubjedd,  where  a  Horfe  has  little  or  no  cough,  no  running  at  the  Nofe, 
nor  fcarce  any  fymptoms  of  a  hedlick  fever,  eats  his  meat  tolerably  well, 
and  yet  continually  waftes  in  his  Flefh,  and  grows  at  laft  very  much  hide¬ 
bound  :  this  is  a  dangerous  malady,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  proceeds  from 
a  furfeit  or  hard  ufage,  and  fometimes  ends  in- the  farcy  or  glanders.  Seve¬ 
ral  gentlemen  have  been  at  fome  pains  and  expence  by  trying  various  experi¬ 
ments  for  curing  favourite  Horfes  that  have  been  declining  in  this  manner,, 
though  without  efFe(fl ;  for  I  have  obferved,  in  many  fuch  cafes,  the  Glands 
of  the  Mefentery,  and  other  lymphatick  Glands,  very  much  enlarged  above 
their  natural  fize  j  and  as  many  of  the  Mefenterick  Glands  are  chiefly  fituated 
among  the  Ladeal  Veffels,  fo  when  thefe  are  fwoln,  and  grown  hard  and 
fchirrous,  they  are  apt  to  hinder  the  Chile  and  Lympha  from  mixing  witli 
the  Blood,  which  deprives  a  Horfe  of  his  proper  nourifliment,  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  can  produce  a  cure  in  this  cafe,  but  what  is  of  fufficient  effica¬ 
cy  to  force  through  the  obflrudions  of  the  glands,  and  this  muft  be  done 
fpeediiy  or  not  at  all. 

Therefore,  before  a  Horfe  is  too  far  wafted,  give  him  two  drams  of 
Calomel  in  any  of  the  common  horfe-balls,  in  the  morning  before  meat  or 
water,  letting  him  faft  two  or  three  hours  after  it :  his  food  muft  be  fcalded 
bran  and  the  fweeteft  hay,  while  he  is  under  this  courfe  j  he  muft  have  no 
cold  water,  nor  fuffered  to  be  wet.  The  day  after  this  dofe  of  Calomel  let 
him  have  a  mild  purge,  for  a  Horfe  in  this  ftate  will  not  well  bear  thofe  that 
are  ftrong,  and  therefore  I  would  advife  the  following  a 

Take  the  fineft  Succotrine  Aloes,- ten  drams  j  freflijallap  in  powder,  and 
Saffron,  of  each  a  dram  j  grated  Ginger,  one  dram  j  Salt  of  Tartar,, 
half  a  dram  i  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,,  what  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into^ 
a  ball. 

The  mercurial  ball  and  purge  may  be  repeated  three  times,  allowing  a- 
week  between  each. 

Take  Native  Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  one  pound  ;  Gum  Guia-- 
cum,  the  fame  quantity  ;  make  them  into  fine  powder,  and  mix  them' 
well  together;  give  the  Horfe  an  ounce  twice  a  day,,  wetting  his  feeds.. 
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This  may  be  done  in  the  intervals  between  the  purges,  and  continued 
afterwards  till  he  recovers  and  begins  to  gather  ftrength,  and  then  air  and 
exercife  may  perfedt  the  cure.  I  have  known  fome  fuch  Horfes  cured  with 
the  fpring  grafs,  when  the  diftemper  has  not  been  of  a  long  ftanding.  The 
fait  marflies  are  the  beft,  efpecially  thofe  where  the  foil  is  the  moft  open 
and  foon  dry  ;  but  if  a  Horfe  has  been  long  in  this  declining  way,  and  the 
dillemper  fixed  and  obflinate,  there  is  danger  of  the  glanders,  by  his  feed¬ 
ing  continually  with  his  Head  downwards,  fometimes  the  farcy,  and  if  he 
efcape  thefe,  he  will  be  apt  to  turn  dropfical  upon  his  being  taken  up  j  but 
the  reader  may  confalt  what  I  have  written  concerning  hide- bound  Horfes. 

CHAP.  VI. 

‘  Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach. 

t  ' 

T  HAVE  often  obferved,  that  Horfes  are  liable  to  diftempers  of  the  Sto- 
mach,  which  bear  an  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  human  body,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  are  often  attended  with  the  like  effeds.  In 
fevers  and  all  inflammatory  diftempers,  Horfes  aie  greatly  aflfeded  in  their 
Stomachs,  and  loath  all  manner  of  food.'  The  fame  will  happen  in  ex¬ 
treme  pain,  whether  inward  or  outward  ;  the  reafon  of  which  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  the  mechanifm  of  the'ftomach,  and  its  fympathy  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  I  ffiall  therefore  proceed  to  thofe  diforders 
that  are  more  peculiar  to  the  ftomach  itfelf,  without  the  participation  of 
any  other  concomitant  diftemper,  which  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  tvvo,  viz. 
the  want  of  appetite ^  and  a  voracious  appetite. 

Of  the  want  of  Appetite. 

"DY  the  want  of  appetite  we  do  not  here  fuppofe  a  Horfe  to  be  totally  oft' 
^  his  ftomach,  as  in  fevers,  and  in  cafes  of  exceffive  pain,  but  only  when 
a  Horfe  feeds  poorly,  and  is  apt  to  mangle  his  hay  or  leave  it  in  the  rack ; 
and  this  frequently  happens  to  Horfes,  that  h  ive  too  much  corn  given  them, 
which  abates  their  appetite  to  hay  j  fome  Horfes  are  alfo  nice  and  dainty, 
but  will  eat  tolerably,  when  their  hay  is  picked,  and  free  from  duft,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  full  of  the  herb  and  well  got;  but  without  fuch  qualities  in 
the  hay,  will  eat  but  little.  There  are  others  that  will  eat  tolerably  well, 
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when  they  ftand  much  in  the  Oable,  and  do  but  little  biifinefs,  but  lofe  their 
ftomachs  whenever  they  come  (o  be  worked  a  lit.le  more  than  ordinary  ;  and 
feme  of  thefe  miy  be  obferved  to  feed  little  for  feveral  days,  after  one  day’s 
hard  riding.  However,  we  are  not  to  reckon  any  Horfe  a  poor  feeder  f  om 
the  mcafiire  of  his  food,  for  we  fee  feme  Horfes  that  are  fmall  eateis,  and 
yet  go  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  txercife,  widiout  much  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  deih,  or  any  great  alteration  in  their  appetite  ;  neither  are  they 
more  choice  than  others  in  what  they  eat :  therefore  thefe  Hotfes  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  bad  or  poor  feeders,  but  little  eaters  j  and  any  attempt  to  make 
them  eat  better  would  perhaps  do  them  more  harm  than  good. 

But  when  a  Horfe  feeds  poorly,  and  does  not  gather  much  flefh ;  when  of^ 
kis  dung  is  habitually  foft,  and  of  a  pa!e  colour,  it  is  an  evident  fign  of  a  the  wane, 
relaxed  confiitution,  wherein  the  weaknefs  of  the  flomrch  and  guts  may 
have  a  very  great  fhare.  This  habitual  weaknefs  may  either  be  natural  and 
hereditary,  or  may  be  caufed  by  fome  previous  ill  management,  fuch  as  too 
much  fcalded  bran,  or  too  much  hot  meat  of  any  kind,  which  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  guts,  and  in  the  end  produces  a  weak  digeftion, 
and  confequen.ly  the  iofs  of  appetite.  I  have  known  fome  of  thefe  kind  of 
Horfes  of  little  ufe,  till  they  have  been  very  near  fall-aged,  yet  after  this 
turned  out  good  ferviceable  Horfe?,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  The 
beft  method  to  harden  and  recover  fuch  Horfes,  is  to  give  them  much  gentle  TheCurcj. 
exercife  in  the  open  air,  efpecially  in  dry  weather  ;  never  to  load  their  Sto¬ 
machs  with  large  feeds,  and  keep  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  a  dry  diet, 
indulging  them  now  and  then  with  a  handful  of  beans  among  their  oats 
but  if  the  cafe  be  fo,  that  the  Horfe  grows  weak,  and  requires  the  helps 
of  phylick,  I  (hould  advife  tJ  begin  with  fome  few  laxative  purges,  as  the 
following ; 

Take  Succortine  Aloe<^,  fix  drams;  Rhubarb  in  fine  powder,  two  drams;  ,4  proper 
Saffron  dry’d  and  powdered,  one  dram  :  Make  it  into  a  ftiff  ball,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syi  up  of  Rofes,  and  add  two  drams  of  the  that  feed* 
Elizir  Proprietatis,  prepared  with  the  Oil  of  Sulphur  by  the  bell.  poorly,. 

This  purge  will  work  very  gently,  and  bring  the  Horfe  to  a  better  ap¬ 
petite,  and  ftiengthen  his  digefiion.  It  may  be  repeated  once  a  week,  or 
once  in  ten  da)S,  and  after  the  operation  of  each  purge 

Take  a  large  handful  of  the  rafpings  or  fhavings  of  Guiacum,  Pomegra¬ 
nate  Bark,  and  Balauffines  bruifed,  of  each  an  ounce  j  Gallangals,, 
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and  Liquorice  Root  diced,  of  each  half  an  ounce :  Let  thefe  be  boiled 
in  two  quarts  of  fmith’s-forge  water,  to  three  pints,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  infufe  in  the  decodtion  two  drams  of  Saffron,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Diafcordium. 


The  cure 
when  the 
want  of 
appetite 
has  been 
owing  to 
oi'erfeed- 
ing. 


When  the 
want  of 
appetite 
proceeds 
from  a  hot 
fiery  dif- 
pofnion, 
it  is  hard 
to  be 
cured. 


Let  this  be  divided  into  two  drinks,  and  give  one  after  the  purge  has 
done  working,  and  the  other  after  two  days  intermiflion  j  in  cold  weather 
the  drinks  fhould  be  warmed  before  they  are  adminiftered  j  the  fame  may 
be  complied  with  after  the  lad  purge,  and  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  continuing  to  give  the  Horfe  conftant  exercife  in  the  open  free  air  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  likelieft  method  to  drengthen  fuch  Horfes  as  are  of 
weak  relaxed  condituiions. 

But  where  fuch  a  habit  is  only  contracted  by  too  much  feeding,  efpe- 
cially  on  foft  fcalded  diet,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  young  Horfes,  kept 
up  for  fale  j  the  bed  way  is  to  bleed  and  purge  fuch  Horfes,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  rowell  them  on  the  Belly  j  for  this  fort  of  feeding  eafily  ex- 
pofes  Horfes  to  be  lax  that  have  no  natural  difpofition  to  it ;  for  when  they 
grow  fuddenly  fat  by  fuch  management,  the  fecretions  from  the  GutsLe- 
comes  greafy,  which  always  caufes  weaknefs  and  relaxation  in  them,  and 
often  forms  a  proper  Nidus  for  the  breeding  of  vermin  j  all  which  may  be 
eafily  remedied,  by  purging  in  the  fird  place,  and  afterwards  by  proper 
exercife,  and  a  clean  diet. 

As  for  thofe  Horfes  that  are  of  a  hot  fiery  difpofition,  and  lofe  their 
appetites  with  their  heat  and  freting,  it  is  a  cafe  that  cannot  eafily  be  reme¬ 
died,  becaufe  of  the  natural  inflammatory  difpofition  of  their  Blood  ;  the 
only  method  is  to  keep  them  to  a  cool  diet,  while  they  are  young,  and,  in 
country  places,  let  them  run  abroad,  efpecially  where  they  have  dables  and 
warm  ranges,  to  keep  them  frorn  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  winter, 
for  thefe  fort  of  Horfes  are  always  tender,  being  for  the  mod  part  extreme¬ 
ly  thin-fkined,  and  their  Bh^od  of  a  thin  texture  and  eafily  fet  on  motion ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  bed  way,  in  the  fu miner,  is  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  day-time,  and  only  let  them  run  abroad  in  the  night,  they  being 
more  hunted  with  the  flics  than  any  other,  which  keeps  them  continually 
upon  the  fret,  and  hinders  them  from  thriving.  When  fuch  Horfes  live  till 
they  are  full- aged,  their  hf-^at  and  fireynefs  oiten  abates,  fo  that  they  grow 
more  ufeful,  but  wiiile  they  are  young,  they  are  more  fubjecd  to  inward 
abcefLs,  and  impodumations,  than  Horfes  of  a  cooler  temperament,  and 
thefe  often  kill  them  fuddenly,  or  bring  them  into  lingering  confumpdve 
maladi-Ts,  which,  in  fome.meafiire,  may  be  prevented  by  the  method  here¬ 
in  laid  down.  Of 


of  a  Voracious  Appetite,  and  of  Foul  Feeders. 
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T  F  voracious  or  foul  feeding  is  not  altogether  to  be  accounted  a  difeafe,  4 

yet  it  may  be  the  caufe  of  various  maladies,  and  is  often  the  effedt  of  pe°he  w  a 
fome  latent  diftemper,  as  vermin,  which  have  a  quite  different  effeft  on 
fome  Horfes  to  what  they  have  on  others ;  for  as  Horfes  of  a  lax  habit  of 
body  often  lofe  their  appetites  by  worms,  and  are  frequently  griped  and 
lickly  in  their  Bowels,  fo  Horfes  of  ftrong  rigid  conflitutions,  that  can  bear 
the  irritation  thofe  animals  make  in  their  inteftines,  are  often  voracious  in 
their  appetites,  and  are  continually  craving  after  food. 

Foul  feeders  differ  in  fome  things  from  thofe  that  have  voracious  ap-Foul  fee- 
petites,  for  as  the fe  crave  only  after  their  common  food,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  fatisfied,  thofe  on  the  other  hand,  •viz.  foul  feeders,  will  leave  their  fpedifrom 

j  ^  t  hole 

hay  to  eat  their  litter,  and  feem  to  like  it  the  better  when  it  is  well  fauced  Horfesthat 
with  their  own  dung  and  urine  j  and  therefore  they  may  be  properly  faid 
to  have  a  vitiated  or  depraved  appetite.  Tho’  this  does  not  always  proceed  pe^tices!^ 
from  a  voracious  appetite,  yet  the  firft  is  often  productive  of  the  latter,  and 
may  probably  be  occalioned  by  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  will  fatisfy  their  cravings  but  what 
has  weight  and  folidity  ;  for  the  fame  kind  of  Horfes  will  eat  mold  and 
wet  clay,  or  any  kind  of  foul  nafty  weeds  out  of  the  ditches,  and  in  the 
ftable  will  eat  flinking  mufty  hay,  which  the  generality  of  Horfes  will 
refufe.  ‘ 

There  are  others  of  depraved  appetites,  that  are  neither  foul  nor  vo-  Some 
racious  feeders,  fuch  as  we  often  obferve  eat  dry  lome  or  mud  out  of  the  g 
walls,  which  perhaps  denotes  fome  vitiated  juices  in  their  Stomachs ;  and  praved  ap. 
this  alfo  is  frequently  owing  to  vermin,  or  at  lead:  to  a  bad  digeftion,  tho’ 
perhaps  not  to  any  natural  imbecility  in  their  conflitutions  j  for  tho’  thefe 
Horfes  have  a  longing  after  thofe  extraneous  things,  yet  their  appetites  at 
the  fame  time  feldom  fail  ;  but  as  this  is  often  owing  to  full  feeding,  with 
the  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  fo  we  often  fee  them  recover  and  quite  lofe 
that  vitiated  tafte,  when  they  come  to  ride  a  journey  or  go  upon  any  other 
conftant  exercife. 

The  beft  method  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  a  vitiated  or  depraved  appetite, 
is  to  begin  with  purging,  and  10  diffolve  chalk  in  their  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  give  them  good  exercife.  The  fame  method  may  be  complied 
with  to  thofe  that  feed  voracioufly.  To  thefe  the  following  draught  may 
alfo  be  given,  to  blunt  their  appetites.  ^ 


-  N  n 
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Take  a  large  handful  of  the  Roots  of  Marih- Mallows,  Comin  Seeds, 
and  Foenugreek  Seeds,  of  each  an  ounce;  Liquorice  Roots  diced, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boil  in  three  pints  of  water  till  the  Roots  are  fofc  and 
(limy,  then  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of 
Gum  Arabick,  and  add  four  ounces  of  Linfeed  Oil. 


Let  the  Horfe  have  four  hornfuls  of  this  every  morning  fading,  till 
his  appetite  abates.  If  the  Horfe  be  lean,  which  many  voracious  feeders  are, 
he  will  gather  more  flefli  under  this  management,  and  as  his  flefh  increafes 
his  appetite  will  abate. 

Foul  fee-  As  to  foiil  feeders,  many  of  thefe  begin  with  voracioufncfs,  and  when 
they  ought  they  come  to  be  flinted,  fall  on  eating  their  litter  to  fill  their  Stomachs, 
nagged and  in  time  take  a  great  liking  to  it;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  many  of  the 
Horfes  that  go  broken- winded  have  this  evil  faculty;  and  therefore  I  fhould 
advife  any  one  who  has  a  foul  feeding  Horfe,  to  keep  his  ftall  as  clean  as 
pofiible,  to  let  no  wet  dirty  litter  lie  under  him,  nor  to  put  his  litter  under 
the  manger,  but  to  befiow  it  on  fomc  other  Horfe,  otherwife  they  will 
paw  it  out  and  feed  upon  it  greedily;  but  clean  firaw  that  has  not  been 
foaked  with  horfe-pifs  and  filth,  will  never  hurt  any  Horfe  ;  for  tho’  there 
is  no  harm  in  the  urine,  yet  when  the  firaw  has  been  foaked  in  it  with 
the  dung,  it  often  turns  into  a  wad,  or  like  a  fpunge  in  their  Bowels,  and 
caufes  great  diforders.  But  when  their  wet  litter  is  taken  away  every 
morning,  it  may  be  the  means  to  make  them  leave  off  that  ill  habit. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Lower  Belly. 


H  E  difeafes  of  the  Lower  Belly  often  prove  fatal  to  Horfes,  there 
,  being  many  circumfiances  attending  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
violent,  as  fevers,  convulfions,  inward  mortifications,  &c.  which  renders 
them  difficult  to  perfons  of  fuch  mean  education  as  the  farriers  generally 
'  are.  For  thefe  maladies  being  often  fituated  in  parts  ffiat  give  no  fenfible 
demonftration  of  ficknefs  or  diforder,  as  the  d.flempers  of  the  Head,  which 
are  manifefl  fiom  drowfinefs,  heavinefs,  fwc  lliog  and  inflammation  of  the 
Eyes,  and  other  palpable  figiis;  nor  as  thofe  oi  the  Chefl  or  Middle  Venter,, 
where  the  Lungs  are  for  the  mofl  part  aflfedled  with  a  cough  and  fhortnefs 
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of  breath.  But  we  find  feveral  parts  of  the  Lower  Belly  difeafed  without 
any  great  figns  of  pain  or  ficknefs,  or  even  fo  much  as  lofs  of  appetite, 
fuch  as  happen  fometimes  in  diftempers  of  the  Spleen,  Liver  and  Kidneys, 
efpecially  in  difeafes  of  the  Mefentery,  to  which  not  a  few  Horfes  are  fub- 
jeA,  •  whereby  they  grow  miferably  lean  and  hide-bound,  fwell  in  their 
Limbs,  and  fometimes  their  Bellies,  and  at  lafl;  fall  into  an  incurable  decay  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out  the  feat  of  thofe  maladies,  but  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  Horfes. 

The  miladies  that  have  their  chief  feat  in  the  Abdomen,  or  Lower  , 

Belly,  may  be  properly  reduced  to  thefe,  'viz.  The  cholick  and  gripes  of 
all  kinds,  with  a  ftrangury,  ortkloppage  of  urine  ;  the  difeafes  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  Mefentery  j  the  yellows,  and  jaundice,  and  other  diftem- 
pers  of  the  Liver  j  coflivenefs,  fcouring  and  diarrhoea,  worms,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  diabetes.  In  treating  of  which,  I  fiiall  proceed  in  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  I  can  to  render  them  eafily  underftood,  fo  as  they  may  be  cured 
with  more  certainty  than  they  have  been  hitherto  by  the  Pra<ftitioners  in 
Farriery. 

K 

Of  the  Cholick  and  Gripes, 

^TP'HERE  is  fcarce  any  diftemper  more  ufual  among  Horfes  than  the  evib- 
gripes,  and  fome  Horfes  are  more  fubjedl  to  thefe  diforders  than  others,  fubj^eTw 
particularly  thofe  addided  to  crib-biting,  who  by  fucking  in  the  air,  often  gripes, 
fill  their  Stomachs  and  Guts  to  fuch  a  degree  with  wind  and  vapour, 
that  they  fwell  prodigioufly,  and  look  as  if  they  were  ready  to  burfi:, 
till  fome  means  are  ufed  to  give  them  vent. 

I  have  already  deferibed  the  manner  of  cribbing  in  difeourfing  of  the  'T'he  figns 
defeds  of  Horfes,  and  what  I  have  imagined  to  be  the  caufe  of  it  ;  and  grip«! 
therefore  I  (hall  haflen  to  the  cure.  The  figns  in  crib-biters  of  the  cholick 
being  in  common  with  other  cholick  pains,  fuch  as  often  lying  down,  and 
fifing  fuddenly  with  a  fpring,  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  pain  ;  a 
Horfe  in  this  condition  rolls  about  and  tumbles,  and  often  turns  upon  his 
Back.  This  fymptom  generally  proceeds  from  a  ftrangury  or  ftoppage  of 
urine,  which  almoft  always  attends  this  fort  of  cholick,  and  perhaps  caufes 
p  in  and  fulnefs,  or  inflammation  of  the  Kindeys,  with  a  diflention  of  the 
afeending  trunk  of  the  Cava,  by  which  pofture  of  lying  on  his  Back  he 
may  receive  fome  intc  val  of  eafe.  The  ftoppage  of  urine  may  alfo  be  in- 
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creafed  from  a  plenitude  of  dung  in  the  freight  Gut ;  for  Horfes  often  find 
tfudden  relief  from  raking  and  the  dung  drawn  out  by  the  hand  j  fo  that 
by  removing  the  preflure  upon  the  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  a  vent  is 
given  to  the  urine,  which  while  it  is  detained  caufes  exquifite  pain,  excites 
convulfions  and  violent  fweats,  that  are  ufually  fucceeded  with  cold  damps, 
which  fometimes  prove  dangerous. 

These  figns  are  common  in  the  gripes  and  in  all  cholicks,  to  which 
Horfes  arc  any  ways  fubjed:.  As  to  the  diagnofticks,  they  will  appear  luf- 
ficiently  plain  in  the  procefs  of  the  cure,  and  therefore  to  Horfes  that  are 
given  to  crib-biting,  where  the  diftemper  proceeds ‘chiefly  from  wind  and 
flatulency,  attended  for  the  mofl  part  with  coftivenefs,  and  almoft  always 
with  a  flranguary  ;  the  firfl;  intention  ift  this  cafe  is  to  empty  the  {freight 
Gut  with  a  fmall  hand,  being  firfl:  anointed  with  oil  or  hogs-lard,  which 
fometimes  alone  makes  way  for  the  wind  that  was  pent  up,  to  vent  itfelf, 
whereby  the  Horfe  alfo  ftales  and  gets  eafe. 
f'bf  Our  farriers  and  grooms  ufually  ftrike  a  fleam  into  the  bars  of  a  Horfe’s 
iig  the  Mouth  when  they  perceive  him  to  be  griped,  which  I  think  is  of  ufc,  at 
e"  ^  never  knew  any  hurtful  accident  happen  from  thence  3  for  though 

^  fometimes  Horfes  will  bleed  a  great  deal,  from  the  fmall  arteries  difperfed 
upon  the  bars  of  the  mouth,  when  they  lie  fuperficial,  yet  this  is  eafily 
remedied,  and  feldom  needs  any  other  means  to  flop  it  than  dry  bran,  or 
to  walh  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  feveral  times  with  fharp  vinegar  and  ipirit  of 
vitriol,  if  it  prove  more  than  ordinary  violent.  The  Horfe  generally  champs 
and  fwallows  moft  of  the  Blood,  which  being  in  fome  degree  repleniflied 
with  vital  fpirits,  may  therefore  have  virtues  of  which  we  may  be  igno¬ 
rant  j  at  leafl  of  the  many  inflances  I  have  known  of  this  kind,  I  never 
found  any  hurt  by  it,  or  that  it  was  any  hindrance  to  the  cure. 

Riding  1t  is  ufual  in  all  cafes  of  the  gripes  to  ride  the  Horfe  a  good  full  trot, 
th^gripes  keep  him  from  lying  down  and  rolling,  and  partly  to  warm  him 

nouivvays  thoroughly,  and  caufe  him  to  dung  and  ftale.  Iiideed,  when  a  Horfe  is 
blown  up  with  wind,  with  a  ftoppage  of  dung  and  urine,  a  little  ftirring 
may  no  doubt  be  very  proper.  But  when  a  Horfe  in  this  condition  is 
hurried  along  till  he  fweats  violently,  and  continued  in  that  manner  till  he 
is  worn  out  and  jaded,  which  is  often  done,  it  always  proves  injurious, 
and  fometimt  s  fatal.  The  excefs  of  pain  in  the  gripe«,  for  the  moft  part  raifes  a 
fymptomatick  fever,  whereby  the  Blood  is  rarihed  and  greatly  agitated, 
and  the  veflfels  filled  and  dilated,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lungs,  and  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Brain,  which  is  eafily  feen  by  the  rednefs,  inflammation  and 
fixednefs  of  the  Eyes,  and  in  the  Lungs  by  the  fliortnefs  of  breath ;  and 
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when  to  this  is  joined  the  fulnefs  and  diftention  of  the  Belly,  and  a  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  all  thefe  things  render  exercife,  unlefs  it  be  extremely 
moderate,  very  dangerous,  and  may  caufe  the  flaggers,  pleuretick  fymp- 
toms,  and  fometimes  burftennefs.  Two  inftances  of  which  I  have  known  Inftances 
in  old  Horfes,  which  could  proceed  from  no  other  caufe  but  riding  them 
beyond  their  ability,  by  which  they  fell  down,  and  by  their  great  weight  gripes, 
and  incapacity  to  help  themfelves,  were  both  burffen.  One  had  a  rent  in 
his  Stomach  feveral  inches  long,  at  which  I  w^as  fomewhat  furprifed,  and 
could  account  for  it  no  other  way  than  fom  the  texture  and  mechanifni 
of  a  Horfe’s  Stomach,  which  is  far  thinner  than  any  creature  I  know  of 
the  fame  fize  and  bulk  j  from  the  great  age  of  the  Horfe,  whereby  the 
fibres  of  his  Stomach  were  grown  rigid,  dry,  and  crifpy,  which  rendered 
them  the  more  fragible,  and  ccnfcquently  the  more  eafly  broke  afunderr 
The  other  was  alfo  old,  and  had  the  Gut  Colon,  which  is  veiy  thin,  burftr 
and  part  of  his  excrements  difeharged  into  the  cavity  of  his  Lower-Belly* 

Which  inftances  have  always  been  a  fufticient  caudon  to  me  not  to  fuffer  Caution® 
Hc.rfes  in  the  gripes  to  be  harafted  beyond  their  ability  ;  and  which  is  a  dan^gerouT 
common  method,  to  be  dragged  about  till  they  are  jaded.  And  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  fome  confequence,  whereby  Horfes  are  often  brought  fuddenly  Horfes  are- 
to  their  end,  I  fliall  therefore  lay  down  the  method  I  have  always  found 
the  moft  fuccefsful  to  prevent  fuch  accidents. 

When  a  Horfe  is  feized  with  the  gripes,  the  firft  intention  is  generally  The  pro-- 
to  prick  him  in  the  Mouth  with  a  fleam  or  horn,  as  abovementioned.  Af- 
terwards  let  the  ftreight  Gut  be  examined,  and  if  he  happens  to  have  any  manage  _ 
quantity  of  dung  lodged  in  it,  let  him  be  raked  and  emptied,  let  the  ftate  Jh^gripes!. 
of  the  Horfe  be  alfo  enquired  into,  and  if  the  gripes  proceed  from  crib- 
biting,  the  following  ball  will  feldom  fail  of  giving  him  relief. 

Take  Strafburg  or  common  Turpentine,  and  Juniper  Berries,  pounded,, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  j  Sal  Prunellse,  an  ounce  j  Sperma  Ceti,  tw'O 
drams  j  Chymical  Oil  of  Juniper,*  one  dram  Salt  of  Tartar'or  Salt 
of  Wormwood,  two  drams  j  make  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Syrup  of  Marfh- Mallows,  to  be  given  immediately. 

If  the  Horfe  does  not  break  wind  backwards,  and  ftale  plentifully,  he 
will  not  be  eafy,  and  therefore  another  ball  may  be  repeated  about  two- 
hours  after  ihe  firft,  and  if  he  roll  and  tumble,  and  appears  to  be  full  of 
pain,  add  to  it  a  fcruple  of  lalt  of  amber,  and  repeat  it  again  in  about  two) 
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hours  more,  and  the  Horfe  will  both  void  dung  and  urine  j  and  by  that 
means  get  clear  of  his  diforder. 

This  is  preferable  to  the  common  method  of  adminiftring  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  geneva  and  pepper,  beef  brine,  and  fuch  other  things  commonly 
ufed  in  the  Gripes,  which  often  heat  and  inflame  the  Blood,  excite  feverlfh 
fymptoms,  and  taufe  too  great  a  force  and  irritation  on  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  which  frequently  proves  hurtful ;  whereas  the  method  I  have  here 
recommended,  feldom  or  never  fails.  Thcfe  balls  may  either  be  tbruft 
down  whole,  or  where  there  is  difficulty  in  adminiftring  balls,  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  and  given  as  a  drench ;  they  warm  and  com¬ 
fort  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  at  the  fame  time  relax  and  cool  the  Uri¬ 
nary  Paflages;  which  is  a  very  great  benefit  in  all  fuch  cafes,  wherein  they 
are  fo  very  efficaclous,  that  very  often  one  dofe  makes  a  perfect  cute. 

The  proper  diet  for  Horfes  in  the  Gripes,  is  fcaldcd  bran,  and  warm 
gruel,  with  the  beft  hey  that  can  be  pick’d,  after  the  pain  is  removed,  for 
till  then  they  will  neither  cut  nor  drink.  I  never  chufe  to  have  them  rid 
during  the  fit,  more  then  a  gentle  trot  or  walk,  but  to  have  a  place  well 
litter’d  with  fiefh  ftraw,  where  there  is  fufficient  room  for  them  to  roll  and 
tumble^  there  ought  alfo  to  be  one  or  two  perfons  conffantly  to  look  after 
them  while  they  are  in  pain,  to  prevent  their  hurting  themfelves,  which 
they  are  apt  to  do  unlefs  they  are  carefully  attended.  The  fiift  fign  of  a 
Horfe’s  recovery,  is  when  he  lies  quiet  without  ftarting  or  tumbling,  gathers 
up  his  Legs,  and  ceafes  to  lath  our,  efpecially  if  he  continues  an  hour  in  that 
quiet  pofture,  we  may  conclude  all  the  danger  is  over. 

This  method  is  fufficient  in  all  common  cafes,  whe.'’e  Horfes  are  &ff.(fted 
with  the  Cholick  and  Strangury.  But  the  Gripes  are  often  attended  wi>h 
fymptoms  that  are  obftinate,  as  inflammation  of  the  Guts,  and  other  internal 
parts,  which  not  being  rightly  Uiiderftood,  frequently  prove  fatal,  and  even 
the  moil  fimple  Cholick,  may  by  ill  management  acquire  fuch  complica¬ 
tions  as  may  be  dangerous.  Many  diforders  are  alfo  fometi.mes  taken  for 
the  Gripes,  v\hich  are  owing  to  other  caufes,  as  inflammations  in  the  Lungs^ 
infl.immations  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  or  other  parts  within  the  Abdomen. 
V/hen  in  the  Liver,  the  Eyes  and  Mou  h  always  look  yellow,  or  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  Horfes  will  fometimes  in  this  c<  fe,  be  inclined  to  the 
ftaggcrsj  when  in  the  Lungs,  they  will  become  all  of  a  hidden  fhort-breath’d, 
and  at  firft  difcover  many  fymptoms  of  the  Gripes  j  however,  in  this  cafe  a 
Horfe  feldom  lyes  down,  but  often  gathers  himfelf  together,  and  makes  mo¬ 
tions  as  if  he  would,  and  when  he  chances  at  any  time  to  lye  down,  he 
never  lays  his  Head,  nor  turns  himfelf  upon  his  Back  to  roll  and  tumble, 
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but  breaths  exceffively  fliort,  and  rifes  fuddenly,  not  being  able  to  indure 
the  preffuie  and  ftrkture  upon  his  Lungs.  When  the  inflammation  hap¬ 
pens  either  in  the  Lungs,  or  in  the  Liver,  the  Horfe  turns  his  Face  round, 
and  looks  withfully  to  the  afFeclcd  hue,  as  in  a  violent  Cho’ick,  but  then  he 
both  dungs  and  ftales  without  any  difficultv,  and  never  offers  to  break  wind, 
as  giip’d  Horfes  always  do;  in  which  cafes  bleeding  plendfnlly  is  of  great 
ufe,  with  co6!ing  and  b.ilfamick  med  c'nes,  as  in  pleurttick  diforders.  If 
the  Horfe  looks  yellow,  fo  as  to  give  fufpicion  of  an  inflam’d  Liver,  he  muft 
be  treated  as  in  the  yellows. 

But  a  genuine  Choli.k  proceeds  chiefly  from  diflemperature  of  theDry  and' 
Guts,  and  is  always  dangerous  when  thefe  ate  inflain’d.  That  fort  which 
begins  with  a  fquirting,  and  fome  appearances  of  loofenefs,  is  much  more Cholicks.. 
dangerous  than  that  which  is  cauf  d  by  colf.venefs,  which  m  y  be  eafily 
remedy’d  if  taken  in  time,  with  emollient  giyflers  and  other  openiitg  medi¬ 
cines  j  but  the  other  for  the  mofl  part  takes  its  origin  from  the  fmall  Guts, 
which  inflames  the  Colon  and  Mefentery,  and  often  ends  in  mortification.  Thelatter 

*  r 

In  this  cafe,  a  Horfe  generally  throws  out  a  little  loofe  dung,  with  a  hotg®^®'™^® 
Lalding  water,  attended  with  violent  griping^,  and  often  with  a  burning  fe- Mortifica- 
ver.  If  a  diarrhoea,  or  continued  purging  follows  upon  this,  it  is  ufually  call-  Guts°^&c!. 
ed  the  moifl:  Gripes,  and  the  Horfe  for  the  mofl;  part  does  well,  becaufe 
then  nature  carts  off  what  is  offenfive  to  her;  but  if  the  purging  be  but  little*' 
and  the  water  th-.t  ilTues  from  the  Fundament  appears  of  a  blackifh  or 
reddifh  colour,  and  of  a  foeJd  fmell,  it  is  a  fign  of  mortification.  I  have 
known  Horfes  feveral  times  relieved  in  this  cafe,  with  the  following  cheap 
Balk 

Take  DIapente,  an  ounce;  Diafcnrdlum,  half  an  ounce;  Myrrh  in  Pow- The  Cure 
der,  two  drams  made  into  a  Ball;  with  two  drams  of  unredify’d  Oil 
of  Amber,  roll’d  In  Liquorice  Powder,  Cholick.. 

Let  this  be  given  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  repeated  about  four  hours  af¬ 
terwards.  If  the  Horfe  recovers,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  two  or  three 
mild  purges  to  prevent  relapfes. 

To  a  Horfe  of  value  the  following  method  may  be  followed. 

Take  Rhubaib  in  Powder,  Half  an  ounce;  Diapente,  an  ounce;  Salt  of  Purging- 
Tartar,  two  drams;  grated  Ginger,  and  Oil  of  Juniper,  of  each 
dram,  make  it  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  of  Oil  of  Amber..uidui. 
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Let  this  be  repeated  once  in  two  days,  and  every  morning  and  night 
three  or  four  hornfuls  of  the  following  decodtion  may  be  adminifter’d. 

Take  Jefuits  Bark  in  grofs  Powder,  three  ounces,  boil  it  in  Water  where¬ 
in  hot  Iron  has  been  quenched,  or  in  clear  Forge  Water,  from  half  a 
gallon  to  a  quart,  adding  to  it  a  pint  of  R(id  Wine. 

When  the  firft  decodlion  has  been  all  ufed,  the  Bark  may  be  boiled  a 
fecond  time,  to  draw  out  the  remaining  part  of  its  virtue,  and  given  as  be¬ 
fore;  and  if  the  Horfe  continues  in  pain,  and  ftill  throws  out  a  fcalding  fcetid 
water,  a  quart  of  the  fame  deco<ftion  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  a  glyfter,  dif- 
folving  in  it  two  ounces  of  Turpentine,  with  the  Yolks  of  two  new-laid 
Eggs,  adding  a  pint  of  Red  Wine,  and  an  ounce  of  Diafcordium  diffolvM  in 
the  warm  decoction.  This  method  will  often  fucceed,  when  the  Guts  are 
diverted  of  their  Mucus  and  excoriated;  and  where  a  mortification  is  threat- 
ned,  half  an  ounce  of  Mel  iEgyptiacum,  and  two  ounces  of  Tinfture  of 
Myrrh  may  be  added.  This  indeed  I  have  never  yet  made  trial  of,  but  am 
pretty  much  perfuaded  may  be  of  ufe,  to  cleanfe  away  the  foulnefs  that  at¬ 
tends  erofions  in  the  Bowels. 

Th  us  much  I  judged  neceffary  concerning  thofe  frettings  in  the  fmall 
Guts,  or  in  the  Gut  Colon,  or  Blind  Gut,  which  fometimes  end  in  gan¬ 
grenes,  and  mortifications,  and  may  poflibly  proceed  from  punctures  of 
thorns,  or  other  things  taken  in  with  the  food  of  Horfes,  they  almort  always 
come  fuddenly,  but  when  fuch  ulcerations  are  the  effetrt  of  a  bad  conrtitu- 
tion,  or  long  continued  ficknefs,  there  is  feldom  any  hopes  of  a  recovery. 
The  dry  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  thofe  Cholicks  that  arife  from  cortivenert,  or  from 
drinking  cold  water  when  Horfes  are  hot,  both  which  caufe  fudden  frettings 
manner  in  the  Guts,  which  fometimes  proves  dangerous.  In  the  firrt  of  thefe  cafes, 
managed.  when  the  Gripes  proceed  from  cofiivenefs,  which  may  be  known  by 
his  frequent,  and  often  fruitlefs  motions  to  dung,  its  blacknefs  and  hardnefs, 
the  frequent  and  quick  motions  of  his  Tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  Urine, 
fulnefs,  dulnefs,  lirtlefnefs,  and  other  figns.  This  being  plain  and  apparent, 
may  be  eafily  remedied  by  emollient  glyfiers,  and  mild  purgatives,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned.  But  as  cortivenefs  when  obrtinate,  and  of  long  • 
continuance,  fometimes  alfo  produces  fymptoms  of  the  rtaggers,  fuch  com¬ 
plications  rtiould  always  be  attended  to,  for  whi.h  the  reader  may  confult 
what  is  faid  under  that  head;  where  the  cure  of  cortivenefs  is  fully  treated 
of,  and  the  proper  means  to  be  followed  after  that  fymptom  is  removed. 
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The  gripes  that  arife  upon  drinking  cold 'water  when  a  Hoi  fc  is  hot, 
feldom  needs  any  other  remedy,  than  one  or  two  warm  cordial  balls,  made 
fomewhat  diuretick,  and  keeping  the  Horfe  in  conftant  motion  for  feme 
time  after  they  are  given.^  One  of  the  propereft  medicines  for  the  purpofe 
is  this : 

Take  the  Seeds  of'Anife,  Cumin,  and  Fennel,  of  each  half  an  ounce-, 

Caftor,  and  Camphor,  of  each  one  dram  j  Pillitory  of  Spain,  and  Saf¬ 
fron,  of  each  half  a  dram  :  Make  into  a  ball  with  Syrup  of  Marlh- 
mallows,  adding  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  or  Oilof  Ani- 
feeds. 

But  if  other  fymptoms  fhould  arife  befides  gripes,  which  are  fometimes 
caufed  by  ill  management,  fuch  as  heat,  panting,  drynefs  of  the  Mouth, 
and  the  feveral  attendants  of  a  fever,  then  recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  plenti¬ 
ful  bleeding  and  other  evacuations,  with  pedlorals  and  balfamicks,  fuch  as 
have  been  diredded  already  in  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies. 

In  Horfes  that  die  with  gripes,  there  is  feldom  any  thing  to  be  feen  be- Remarks 
fides  inflammation  and  mortification  in  the  Guts,  or  a  tendency  to  mortifi-  °hat^have* 
cation;  the  Stomach,  and  the  firfl:  of  the  fmall  Guts,  are  generally  free 
from  taint,  and  when  the  Lungs,  or  other  principal  Vifeera  happen  to  be  *^  ‘ 

inflamed,  the  inflammation  is  but  fmall,  being  only  the  confequence  of  the 
fever,  caufed  by  the  pain.  But  the  fmall  Gut,  that  anfwers  to  the  ikon 
in  men,  is  often  black  and  crifped  with  the  extreme  heat,  efpecially  when 
the  feat  of  the  diftemper  happens  to  be  in  that  Gut ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  the 
Colon  is,  for  the  moft  part,  alfo  affedded,  and  full  of  red  and  livid  fpots. 

In  fome,  the  feat  or  origin  of  the  dildemper  feems  to  be  in  the  Colon,  efpe¬ 
cially  towards  the  lower  end,  and  fometimes  the  Valves  or  Purfes  of  the 
Colon  will  be  difplaced  and  intangled,  which  the  farriers  and  collar-makers, 
who  open  dead  Horfes,  improperly  call,  a  twilling  of  the  guts.  I  once 
faw  a  fine  Horfe  opened,  that  died  with  the  gripes,  when,  to  the  farrier’s 
great  furprize,  no  defedd  could  be  found,  to  caufe  his  death  ;  fo  that  I  de- 
fired  a  more  particular  examination  to  be  made,  and  in  turning  over  the 
Purfes  of  the  Colon,  I  difeovered  fome  black  and  livid  fpots  upon  the  lower 
part  of  it ;  and  the  blind  Gut,  which  lies  next  the  Colon,  was  hid  by  the 
other  Guts,  extremely  black  and  thickened,  and  its  infide,  with  part  of  the 
Streight  Gut  that  leads  to  the  Fundament,  extremely  rotten  and  mor¬ 
tified.- 
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These  abfervations  fhew  why  fuch  diftempers  prove  fo  fuddenly  mor¬ 
tal,  from  whatever  caufe  they  proceed,  whether  from  pundlures  of  prickly 
herbs  in  their  food,  or  from  inward  tumors,  arifingfrom  a  vitiated  depraved 
Blood,  which  may  lie  hid  a  long  time  without  any  f gns  of  diforder,  till 
they  become  inflamed.  From  hence  alfo,  we  may  difcover  the  reafon  of 
that  heat  and  burning  we  obferve  in  the  Fundament,  with  the  ifluing  of 
blackiih  foetid  matter,  which  fometimes  comes. from  thence  along  with  the 
dung,  and  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  death; 

Of  Worms. 

COME  authors,  efpecially  the  Italians^  who  have  taken  their  defcriptions: 

of  difeafes  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  phyficians,  mention  feveral  kinds 
of  vermin  in  the  Bodies  of  Horfcs,  fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  in  the  human  body  j. 
Horfes  but,  by  the  ftriftefl;  enquiry  I  could  make,  I  never  found  more  than  three 
thSom  Bots,  which  many  young  Horfes  are  fubjedl  to  in  the  fpring 

of  worms,  t^ofe  that  refemble  earth-worms,  and  which  by  phyficians  are  called, 

'  retri  or  Rotundi  j  thofe  that  are  about  the  fize  of  the  largefl:  fe wing- needles, 
with  flat  heads.  And  whatever  variety  is  obfervable  in  all  thefe  kinds,  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  the  fize  and  colour,  which  are  only  thing's 
accidental :  for  the  Bots  that  breed  in  the  Stomachs  of  Horfrs,  and  are  fome¬ 
times  the  caufe  of  convulfions,  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  in 
The  Bots'  Streight  Gut,  being  only  fomewhat  larger,  and  of  a  more  reddifli  co- 
difcribed.  Jour,  which  feems  only  owing  to  this,  that  they  are  filled  with  a  more  florid 
blood  from  the  Horfe’s  Stomach,  being  the  fame  in  fhape  and  figure,  both 
having  little  lharp  prickly  feet  along  the  fides  of  their  bellies,  like  the  feet 
of  hog-liee,  which,  by  their  fharpnefs,  like  the  points  of  the  fineft  needles, 
feem  to  be  of  ufe  to  faften  them  to  the  part  where  they  breed,  and  draw  their 
noui  ifliment,  and  to  prevent  their  being  loofened  from  their  adhefions,  before 
they  come  to  their  maturity  ;  for  when  they  are  fqueezed  and  emptied,  both  1 
appear  the  fame,  being  ho  other  than  a  very  large  maggot,  made  of  circular, 
rings,  as  all  other  maggots  generally  are. 

The  Ter.  The  earth-worms  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  we  often  fee  come. 
rites OT  fj-om  children  that  are  grofs  feeders,  refembling  the  common  earth-worms 
worm's.  many  refpeds,  only  that  they  are  fiiarper  at  both  ends,  are  more  callous 
towards  the  middle,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  contradl  or  dilate  themfelves.  In 
children,  and  in  grown  perfons  too,  they  feldom  exceed  fix  inches  in  length> 
but  I  have  feen  them  come  from  Horfes,  larger  than  a  man's  finger,  and 
1  about 
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about  eighteen  Inches  long,  and  fome  of  them  that  I  have  flit  open  full  of 
eggs ;  thefe  feldom  hurt  Horfes,  but  hinder  them  from  thriving,  till  they 
are  diflodged. 

The  fmall  worms  like  needles  refemble  thofe  in  the  human  body,  called 
Afcaridei-,  fome  of  them  are  white  and  fame  of  an  azure  colour,  with  flatifli  needle- 
heads.  Thele  are  very  troublefome  and  hard  to  be  rooted  out,  and  expofe 
Horfes  the  moll:  of  all  others  to  frequent  gripes,  and  other  fretting  unealy 
diforders  in  their  Guts. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  worms  in  Horfes,  it  is  probable,  fome  conftitutions  may 
be  more  inclinable  to  breed  worms  than  others,  from  a  grofs  habit  of  body  j  in  Hories. 
fometimes  they  are  the  effect  of  licknefs,  efpecially  old  forfeits,  whereby 
the  juices  being  contaminated,  eafily  putrify.  But  the  moft  ufual  caufe  of 
worms,  is  foul  or  high  feeding,  which  breeds  crudities  and  flimy  indigeft- 
ed  matter  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  (efpecially  Horfes  that  have  been 
pampered  for  fale)  forming  a  proper  Nidus  to  bring  the  eggs  to  maturity. 

Thefe  eggs  are  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  into  their  Stomachs  with  their  food  j 
and  if  it  be  true  what  fome  authors  affirm,  that  many  fickncfles  are  owing 
to  animalcula  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  the  eggs  of  thefe  animalcula  be¬ 
ing  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  may  inlinuate  themfelves 
imperceptibly  into  the  minuteft  canals,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  corrupt  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  5  how  much  more  eafily  may  we  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  eggs  of  a  larger  fpecies  may  be  conveyed  into  the  principal  and 
chief  canals  of  the  animal  body  with  the  food,  and  produce  thofe  diforders 
we  are  here  defcribing. 

The  figns  of  worms  In  Horfes  are  various,  according  to  their  different  The figns; 
kinds.  The  Bots,  that  many  Horfes  are  troubled  with  in  the  beginning  of 
fummer,  are  always  feen  flicking  to  the  Streight  Gut,  and  are  often 
thrufl:  out  with  the  dung,  along  with  a  yellowifh  coloured  matter,  like 
melted  fulphur  ;  they  are  no  ways  dangerous  there,  but  are, apt  to  make  a 
Horfe  reftlefs  and  uneafy,  and  rub  his  breech  againfl:  the  pofls.  The  feafon  Bots  com- 
of  their  coming  is  ufually  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  after  which 
they  are  feldom  to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  Horfe  May  and 
above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thofe  that  take  their  lodgements 
in  the  Stomach,  are  extreme  dangerous  In  cauflng  convulfions,  and  are  fel- 
dom  difcovered  by  any  previous  figns  before  they  come  to  life,  when  they 
bring  a  Horfe  into  violent  agonies ;  but  the  reader  may  have  recourfe  to 
what  has  been  already  faid  of  that  kind  of  convulfions  which  proceed  from 
vermin,  &c.  The  earth-worms,  for  fo  I  chufe  to  call  them,  becaufe  they 
refemble  that  fort  mofl,  give  little  difturbance  to  a  Horfe,  and  would  hard-" 
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ly  be  dlfcovered,  unlefs  they  were  feen  now  and  then  to  come  away  with 
the  dung.  Frequently  Horfcs  void  one  or  two,  and  no  more  ;  and  fome- 
times  Horfes  will  void  pretty  large  quantities  of  the  young  brood,  not  much 
larger  than  the  Afcarides,  only  of  a  red  colour,  and  not  white  as  the  Afca~ 
rides  generally  are  ;  they  are  moft  ufual  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter,  though  a  Horfe  fhall  now  and  then  void  one  or  two  of  thefe  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  But  the  AJearides^  or  fmall  worms,  are  very  troublefome  to 
Horfes,  and  breed  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  often  when  one  breed  is  de,- 
flroyed  another  fucceed?.  Thefe  are  not  mortal,  but  when  a  Horfe  is  pef- 
^he^figns  q£  vermin,  though  he  will  go  through  his  buhnefs  to- 

fniaii  lerably  well,  and  fometimes  feed  heartily,  yet  he  always  looks  lean  and 
Aj\arides.  jaded  j  his  hair  ftares  as  if  he  was  forfeited,  and  nothing  he  eats  makes  him 
thrive  j  he  often  ftrikes  his  hind  Feet  againft  his  Belly,  which  thews  where 
his  grievance  lies,  and  is  fometimes  griped,  but  without  the  violent  fympr 
toms  that  attend  a  cholick  or  ftrangury,  for  he  never  rolls  or  tumbles,  but 
only  (hewsuneafinefs,  and  generally  lays  himfelf  down  quietly  on  his  belly  for 
'  a  little  while,  and  then  gets  up  and  falls  a  feeding  j  but  the  fureft  tign  is, 
when  they  void  them  with  their  dung. 

The  cure  Now  as  to  the  curc.  If  a  Horfe  is  troubled  with  Bots,  he  may  be  relieved 
without  much  expence  or  trouble,  only  by  giving  him  afpoonfulof  Savin, 
cut  very  fmall,  once  or  twice  every  day,  in  oats  or  bran  moiftened,  and  if 
three  or  four  cloves  of  chopped  Garlick  be  mixed  with  the  Savin,  it  will  do 
better,  for  Garlick  is  alfo,  a,  great  deterfive,  attenuates  vifeid  matter,  and 
keeps  the  body  open,  which  is  of  great  fervice  in  all  thefe  complaints. 
And  moreover,  Horfes  that  are  troubled  with  Bots,  ought  afterwards  to  be 
purged  with  aloetick  purges,  before  the  weather  grows  too  hot  j  and  if  they 
be  kept  to  a  clean  diet  after  their  purges,  it  will  be  a.  great  chance  if  ever 
they  are  troubled  with  them  any  more.  As  the  Bots  generally  happen  about 
the  grafs  feafon,  I  have  obferved  thefe  Horfes  that  are  turned  to  grafs  oftea 
get  rid  of  them  there,  by  the  firft  fortnight’s  purging  j  and  therefore  thofe 
that  have  the  conveniency  of  a  good  pafture  for  their  Horfes  need  not  be 
very  follicitous  about  giving  them  medicines. 

The  earth  worms  which  the  writers  in  phyfickcall  Teretes  or  Rotundi,. 
are  beft  conquered  by  aloetick  purges,  for  they  often  come  away  in  purging,, 
when,  till  then,  it  has  not  been,  known  that  the  Horfe  was  troubled  with, 
them  J  and  it  has  been  obferved,  after  thefe  have  been  voided,.,  the  Horfe, 
^as  throve  better,  grown  much  more  lively,  more  adlive,  and  more  attentive, 
to  his  buhnefsv  There  can  fcarce  be  a  better  purge  to  deftroy  vermin  than. 
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the  following,  and  whoever  makes  trial  of  it,  will  for  the  moft  part  find  it 
anfwer  his  expedlation. 

Take  of  fine  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams  j  frefli  Jallap,  in  powder,  one  A  proper 
dram  j  Areftrochia  Longa  or  Rotunda,  njtz.  the  long  or  round  Birth- 
wort,  and  of  the  cleareft  Myrrh,  both  in  fine  powder,  of  each  two'^®^™“’ 
drams ;  make  it  into  a  ftifF  pafte,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup 
of  Buckthorn,  if  the  Horfe  be  firong  and  a  good  feeder,  if  not,  with 
Syrup  of  Rofes,  and  add  to  it  rectified  Oil  of  Amber  and  Oil  of  Savin, 
of  each  one  dram.  Roll  it  into  a  ball  with  Liquorice  Powder  or 
Flower. 

Some  prefer  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  for  Worms,  thinking  it  the  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  becaufe  of  its  rank  fmell.  Its  operation  is  very  rough,  and  may 
be  given  to  hackneys  and  other  Horfes  of  fmall  value  j  but  I  never  found 
it  more  efficacious  for  deftroying  worms  than  the  Succotrine,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  expofes  a  Horfe  more  to  gripes  and  other  dangerous  diforders, 
unlefs  it  be  worked  thoroughly  off.  The  following  is  a  cheap  purge  of 
this  kind,  and  well  correded,  viz. 

Take  Barbadoes  or  Plantation  Aloes,  one  ounce  j  Salt  of  Tartar,,  two 
drams  J  freffi  Ginger,  grated,  a  dram  and  a.  half  i  Oil  of  Amber,  a.  ' 
middling  Ipoonful. 

-  Most  of  our  common  practitioners  do  nothing  more,than  to  work  aa 
ounce  of  courfe  Aloes  into  a  ball  before  a  warm  fire,  and  when  they  have 
dipped  it  in  oil,  give  it  without  any  other  preparation.  But  I  have  knowa 
fome  of  our  farriers  boil  a  pound  of  coarfe  Aloes  in  water,  then  {train  it 
through  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  fo  evaporate  it  over  the  fire,  throwing  away 
the  coarfe  part  or  refidue  that  remains  in  the  bag,  and  make  their  purges  ' 
out  of  that  which  they  think  they  have  purified  and  refined.  But  this  fort 
of  Aloes  neither  works  fo  kindly  or  efficacioufly  as  the  other,  however  it 
may  be  purified  or  corrected,  and  therefore  {liould  never  chufe  to  give  it 
to  a  Horfe  that  I  fet  a  value  upon. 

The  Afearides  or  fmall  worms' fometimes- come  away  In  great  numbers 
with  a  purge,  and  fome  Horfes  get  clear  of  them  with  purgCs  only  j  but 
this  does  not  often  happen,  for  the  Horfes  that  breed  Afearides  above  alb 
others  are  fubjeCl  to  flime  and  wormy  matter :  The  Afearides  in  the  human- 
body  are  thought  to  be  ingendered  in  the  {freight  Gut  near  the  Fundament^ 
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but  in  Horfes  I  never  perceived  any  other  than  Bots  adhere  to  that  Gut. 
The But  thefe  worms  in  them  feem  to  have  their  lodgment  about  the  beginning 
fmaii  fmall  Guts,  near  the  Stomach,  among  the  concofted  aliment  or  chyle, 

worms  both  from  their  colour  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  gripes,  and  fudden  fits  of 
affea'^a^  fickncfs  thefe  Horfes  are  often  feized  with,  which  fometimes  makes  them 
abruptly  leave  off  their  food  for  a  few  minutes,  and  fall  greedily  to  it  again 
as  foon  as  the  fick  fit  is  over.  The  Bots  in  a  Horfe’s  Fundament  are  often 
feen  flicking  near  the  SphinBer  Ani^  and  are  continually  dropping  off  with 
the  dung,  or  may  be  pulled  away  with  the  fingers,  and  while  they  are 
there  make  a  continual  titulation  or  itching  near  the  SphinSfer  Ani^  which 
may  be  eafily  perceived  by  all  the  geftures  and  motions  of  the  Horfe  j  but 
the  others  are  feldom  feen  but  when  a  Horfe  has  had  a  purge  given  him, 
or  when  he  falls  into  a  natural  purging,  which  thofe  Horfes  are  often  fub- 
Jedl  to,  and  then  they  come  away  in  very  great  numbers,  with  much  dime 
and  naftinefs.  The  vermin  in  the  {freight  Gut  feldom  alters  a  Horfe’s 
looks,  but  thefe  not  only  make  a  Horfe  grow  lean  and  look  furfeited,  but 
in  opening  his  Mouth  one  may  perceive  a  more  than  ordinary  languid 
whitenefs,  and  a  fickly  fmell,  from  the  want  of  thofe  due  fupplies  of 
blood  and  nourifliment,  which  gives  a  livelinefs  to  the  colour  that  is  alwa)^ 
perceivable  in  the  Mouths  of  found  vigorous  Horfes ;  fo  that  whatever  be 
the  primary  caufe,  thefe  worms  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  proceed  from 
a  vitiated  appetite  and  a  weak  digeflion,  which  renders  them  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  removed  j  for  which  purpofe  recourfe  muft  be  firfl  had  to 
mercurials,  and  after  thefe,  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  firengthen  the 
Stomach,  promote  digeflion,  and  give  a  better  tone  to  the  Solids. 

Therefore  to  a  Horfe  that  is  fubjedl  to  thefe  fmall  white  or  azure- 
coloured  worms,  the  following  method  may  be  obferved. 


Take  of  Calomel  that  has  been  often  fublimed  and  well  prepared,  two 
drams ;  Diapente,  half  an  ounce  j  make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Conferve  of  Wormwood,  or  of  Rue,  and  give  it  in 
the  morning,  letting  the  Horfe  be  kept  from  meat  and  water  four 
hours  before  and  four  hours  after. 

The  next  morning  adminifler  one  of  the  purges  above  preferibed,  taking 
great  care  to  keep  the  Horfe  from  wet,  or  from  any  thing  that  may  expofe 
him  to  catch  cold.  His  purge  may  be  worked  off  in  the  liable  with  warm 
Water,  which  is'much  the  fafefl  way  when  mercurials  are  given.  The 
Calomel  ball  and  the  purge  may  be  repeated  in  fix  or  eight  days  j  and' 
--  '  again 
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again  In  fix  or  eight  days  more.  Or  the  following  mercurial  purge  may  be 
given,  which  will  be  lefs  troublefome  and  no  lefs  efficacious. 

Take  Crude  Qmckfilver,  two  drams;  Venice  Turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  Quickfilver  with  the  Turpentine  in  a  mortar  till  no  gliflning 
appears ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  Succotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  and  a 
dram  of  grated  Ginger ;  make  it  up  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
the  Chymical  Oil  of  Savin. 

Let  one  of  thefe  mercurial  purges  be  given  as  the  foregoing,  viz.  one 
in  fix  or  eight  days,  with  all  the  fame  precautions.  It  will  work  mildly, 
and  with  little  or  no  griping  or  ficknefs. 

Another  mercurial  purge  proper  to  deftroy  worms  and  wormy 
matter. 

Take  Diagridlum,  Cerufe  of  Antimony,  and  Calomel,  of  each  two' 
drams ;  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams ;  grated  Ginger,  one  dram  j; 
make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  S'yrup  of  Rofes,  and 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  Oil  of  Savin,  Oil  of  Cloves,  or  Oil  of  Ani- 
feeds.  To  be  given  as  the  other. 

When  a  Horfe  has  gone  through  a  courfe  of  thefe  mercurial  purges;, 
let  the  following  drink  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  which  may- be 
continued  as  long  as  needful,  viz.  till  the  Horfe  begins  to  thrive  and  look- 
healthful. 

Take  Rue,  Chamomile  Flowers,  and  Horehound,  of  each  a  handful 
Gallangals,  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  three  drams;  Liquorice  Root,  fliced,. 
two  drams.  Boil  it  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  Forge-water  five 
or  fix  minutes,  in  a  covered  veflel,  and  'keep  it  covered  till  cold,, 
then  firain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,-  and  give  it  in  the 
morning  upon  an  empty  Stomach, 

Some  have  a  great  opinion  of  Powder  of  Tin  as  an  infallible  cure  for  powder  of? 
worms.  But  it  is  very  troublefome  to  make,  and  perhaps  not  fo  infallible 
as  fome  have  imagined.  This  is  prepared  by  melting  down  any  quantity  mended 
of  Tin  in  a  crucible,  pouring  it  hot  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  rolling  it  [°roy1ngof^ 
round  till  part  of  it  is  turned  to  a  greyifh  powder.  Then  melting  down  worms. 
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The  man- the  remaining  part,  and  rolling  it  again,  continuing  this  operation  till  all 
ducing  ?t  can  be  reduced  to  powder  is  obtained  from  it.  This  may  be  given  to 
into  pow-  half  an  ounce  or  fix  dram?. 

*idcr*  ^  ^ 

An'timo-  MosT  of  the  preparations  of  Antimony  are  efficacious  for  deftroying 
niai  and  womis,  Sulphur  is  alfo  good  in  all  fuch  cafes  j  and  even  crude  Antimony 
ncraf  pe-  iri  fine  powdef,  given  with  equal  parts  of  Sulphur  often  fucceeds,  wz.  an 

morning  and  another  at  night :  Liver  of  Antimony,  Crocus 
'the  fame  Metallorum,  or  Stibium^  has  alfo  the  fame  effetfl.  The  Mthiop's  Mineral,  or 
purpofe.  jhe  Mercurius  Alkalifatus,  viz.  two  drams  of  the  latter,  or  half  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  made  into  a  ball,  with  conferve  of  Rofes,  or  incorporated 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  any  cordial  ball,  and  given  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  for  a  fortnight,  are  of  great  efficacy.  Powders  made  of 
Cinibar  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  with  Gum  Guaiacum,  as  in  the  Farcy 
and  obflinate  Surfeits,  will  effedlually  deftroy  worms,  after  purging  and 
other-  neceflary  evacuations,  and  be  no  hindrance  to  a  Horfe’s  bufinefs. 
But  if  a  Horfe  be  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  and  a  bad  feeder,  I  would  above 
all  things  recommend  the  laft  mentioned  bitter  draught  to  be  alfo  complied 
with,  which  will  promote  a  good  appetite  and  help  digeftion  j  and  to  this 
may  be  added  an  ounce  of  Guaiacum,  which  by  fweetning  the  Blood  may 
help  to  remove  the  original  caufe  from  whence  the  mod:  dangerous  and 
troublefome  kind  of  vermin  are  produced  ;  for  when  worms  and  wormy 
matter  is  bred  by  high  feding,  want  of  air  and  due  exercife,  or  from  un- 
wholeibme  food,  they  may  be  often  removed  by  a  contrary  regimen,  with¬ 
out  medicines,  at  lead:  with  the  help  of  a  very  few  things  ;  fometimes  with 
Rue  and  Garlick,  Savin,  Tanfy,  and  other  fimples.  But  when  worms  are 
the  produce  of  natural  weaknefs,  or  owe  their  production  to  any  fault  in 
the  conditution,  that  contaminates  the  Blood  and  difpofes  the  Juices  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  cure  will  then  be  difficult  and  tedious,  and  may  require  an 
alteration  or  change  of  the  whole  habit  of  the  body  before  that  can  be 
affected. 


Of  a  Lax  and  Scouring,  and  of  a  Diarrhoea. 

i 

all  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  in  Horfes,  are  generally  included  under  the 
names  of  a  Lax  and  Scouring.  When  a  Horfe,  falls  a  purging  and 
continues  but  a  fhort  fpace  in  it,  or  when  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  open,, 
and  dungs  like  a  cow,  it  is  called  a  Lax,  and  when  the  purging  continues, 
though  it  amounts  to  what  we  call  a  Diarrhoea  in  men,  he  is  only  faid  to 
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fcour.  As  for  a  Dyfentery,  mz.  when  Blood,  or  when  Blood  and  Slime 
come  away  with  the  excrements,  it  is  a  fymptom  that  feldom  happens  but 
when  a  Horfe  has  been  wounded  in  the  Guts,  or  has  received  fome  un¬ 
common  treatment,  and  not  the  meer  efFedt  of  a  Diarrhcua.  That  Horfcs 
are  not  fubjed  to  Dyfenteries,  perhaps  may  be  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to 
their  horizontal  polition,  whereby  the  Intejlinum  ReStum  is  lefs  afFeded  in 
purgations,  than  it  generally  is  in  Menj  befides  the  violent  gripings  that  are 
almort:  always  the  concomitants  of  a  Diarrhoea,  foon  deftroy  a  Horfe,  if 
they  are  not  removed  in  a  moderate  fpace  of  time,  lb  that  it  feldom  arifes 
to  a  Dyfentery  or  Bloody  Flux. 

Scouring  and  loofenefs  in  Horfes  may  proceed  from  various  caufes.  The 
Sometimes  from  colds,  or  whatever  fuddenly  Hops  perfpiration,  will  caufe  s^urin^ 
an  inward  redundancy,  and  go  ofF  in  purging;  fometimes  Scourings  proceed  Horfes. 
from  exceffive  feeding,  or  from  unwholfome  food ;  and  purging  is  fome¬ 
times  the  efFed  of  hard  riding,  or  other  violent  exercife,  which  inflames  the 
Bowels,  and  this  is  often  attended  with  a  difcharge  of  flime  and  grealy  mat¬ 
ter,  efpecially  in  fat  Horfes  that  have  been  h'gh  fed,  and  have  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  harden’d  with  exercife  j  and  we  fiequently  find  Horfes  of  weak  re¬ 
laxed  conflitutions,  throw  out  their  food  indigefled  with  a  Lax,  whenever 
they  are  put  upon  brilk  exercife.  Purging  is  often  the  effed  of  long,  con¬ 
tinued,  weakning  ficknefs,  and  it  may  alfo  proceed  from  old  forfeits,  or 
other  chronical  diftempers,  efpecially  thofe  that  inflate,  and  breed  indura¬ 
tions  in  the  Mefentery  and  inteftinal  Glands.  Worms  and  wormy  .matter, 
difpofe  Horfes  very  much  to  fcour  and  purge,  and  fometimes  a  great  glut 
of  water,  or  eating  fome  uncommon  thing  in  their  food,  may  have  the  fame 
efFed,  but  thefe  purgings  are  generally  of  fliort  continuance. 

When  a  Purging  comes  with  a  cold  it  is  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs  it  be  The  Di- 
too  fuddenly  Hop’d.  When  it  is  the  eflfed  of  exceflive  feeding,  it  always^§"°^'‘^'^* 
does  good.  As  alfo  the  purging  that  comes  upon  ftrong  exercife,  with  a  when  the 
flight  fever,  which  fometimes  happens  to  Horfes  that  have  been  foul,  and 
unprepared  for  it,  for  this  ofen  prevents  fevers,  and  inward  inflamma-gerous, 
tions,  which  otherwife  might  happen.  Thefe  Purgings  that  proceed  from f"vouTa- ** 
weaknefs  of  conflitution  are  often  tedious,  and  many  Horfes  do  not  get  the^’ic- 
better  of  this  habitual  Scouring  till  they  are  fevcn  or  eight  years  old.  Purg¬ 
ings  that  proceed  from  old  forfeits  are  often  doubtful,  and  when  they  are 
the  efFed  of  any  lingring  ficknefs,  they  generally  prove  mortal.  .  When  a  . 
Scouring  proceeds  from  Worms,  it  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  removed,  that 
is,  when  the  Worms  are  deftroyed,  and  the  wormy  matter  carried  olF;  and 
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when  a  Horfe  fcours  with  eating  any  laxative  thing,  or  with  drinking  much 
water,  it  is  generally  of  (hort  continuance. 

When  a  plethorick  Horfe,  viz.  a  Horfe  that  Is  foul,  and  full  of  Blood, 
falls  a  purging  with  a  cold,  or  upon  hard  riding,  it  Ihould  be  incouraged  in 
a  moderate  degree,  with  an  open  diet,  and  plenty  of  warm  gruel  j  if  he  voids 
great  quantities  of  flime  and  greafy  matter,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  unu- 
fual,  let  the  following  Drench  be  given,  and  repeated  every  other  day,  till 
he  has  taken  three  draughts  at  leaft. 

Take  Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  four  ounxesj  Yel¬ 
low  Rofin  in  fine  Powder,  one  ounce  j  powder  the  Rofin  with  the 
Cream  of  Tartar,  and  mix  them  with  the  Lenitive  Eleduary,  then  add 
four  ounces  of  Sweet  Oil,  or  frelh  Linfeed  Oil,  and  incorporate  the 
whole  with  a  pint  of  warm  Ale,  or  Water-gruel, 

This  will  fetch  away  a  great  deal  of  flime  and  naftinefs,  after  which  the 
Horfe  will  grow  eafy,  and  feed  heartily,  and  if  there  be  a  fymptomatrek 
fever,  it  generally  goes  off  with  the  purging.  But  if  notwithftanding  this, 
his  Dung  continues  ftill  to  have  a  mixture  of  greafe,  or  if  it  is  covered  with 
a  fkin  or  pellicle,  it  may  be  proper,  as  foon  as  he  comes  fully  to  his  flomach, 
to  give  him  two  or  three  mild  purges.  I  have  generally  fucceeded  in  the 
cure  of  this  fymptom,  with  the  following  alterative  ball,  adminifter’d  twice 
a  week,  without  any  other  thing  befides  fcalded  bran,  and  warm  water,  or 
gruel. 

Take  Succotrlne  Aloes  in  fine  Powder,  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drams }  DIa- 
pente,  an  ounce;  make  it  into  a  Ball,  with  the  Juice  of  Spanilh  Liquo¬ 
rice  diflblved  in  Water,  or  White  Wine,  and  about  a  fpoonful  of  Oil 
of  Amber. 

To  this  may  be  added  two  drams  of  Myrrh,  and  if  it  be  neceflfary  to 
make  it  more  cordial,  a  dram  of  Saffron  in  powder  may  alfo  be  mixed  with 

it. 

This  ball  by  being  feveral  times  repeated,  will  in  many  cafes,  anfwer  ah 
the  ends  of  purging  Phyfick,  and  purify  a  Horfe’s  Blood  from  thofe  vifeidi- 
ties,  that  come  away  with  their  Dung  like  flime  or  greafe. 

But  when  the  purging  begins  with  an  acute  fever,  it  requires  a  difierent 
treatment;  as  it  ought  not  to  be  indulged  with  things  that  are  very  laxative 
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and  loofening,  fo  neither  (hould  it  be  flopped,  unlefs  the  fever  increafes  with 
the  purging,  and  then  the  propereft  remedy  is  Rhubarb.  For  at  fir  ft  no 
reftringent  ought  to  be  ufed,  which  has  not  fomething  of  a  purging  quality 
in  it.  Rhubarb  not  only  helps  to  drain  away  any  foulnefs  that  lies  fretting  Rhubarb 
in  the  firft  Paflages,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  Sto-  prop^r*^^ 
mach  and  Guts,  and  in  this  refped:  the  Materia  Medica  does  not  furnilh  » 

*  1  rf 

fuch  another  drug,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  fhould  be  often  of  fo  high  a  price,  that 
it  cannot  be  continued  to  any  great  purpofe,  but  to  Horfes  of  value.  The  Indian 
Indian  Rhubarb  is  much  cheaper  than  that  which  is  brought  from  Ferjia^  L*' Ufe!* 
by  the  way  of  Furkey  or  Rii/Jia,  and  if  it  happens  not  to  be  rotten  or  worm- 
eaten,  will  be  found  little  inferior  to  the  other.  In  all  Diarrhoeas,  nothing 
is  fo  proper  as  this  drug,  which  may  be  given  in  the  following  manner. 

'  Take  Indian  or  Furkey  Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  made  into  fine  Powder; 

Lenitive  Electuary,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Saffron  and  Cinamon  in  Pow¬ 
der,  of  each  a  dram. 

The  night  after  the  operation,  give  half  an  ounce  of  Diafcordium  in  a 
pint  of  Red  Wine;  let  the  Wine  be  made  warm,  and  then  diflblve  the  Diaf¬ 
cordium  in  it.  This  draught  may  be  repeated  every  day,  and  if  the  Horfe 
be  of  fmall  value,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  Water-gruel,  or  Mint,  or  Sage  Tea. 

The  Rhubarb  Ball  may  alfo  be  repeated  once  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the 
fever  and  purging  does  not  abate.  But  if  the  diftemper  continues  violent, 
if  the  Horfe’s  Flanks  and  Belly  look  full  and  diftended;  if  he  appears  to  be  Retirin' 
much  grip’d  and  in  pain,  without  an  appetite  to  feed,  the  following  Glyfter 
may  be  given,  and  the  dofe  of  the  Diafcordium  may  be  inlarg’d  to  an  ounce,  to  tie  ufed; 
For  a  reftringent  Glyfter, 

Take  Chamomile  Flowers,  one  handful ;  Red  Rofes,  half  a  handful ; 
Pomegranate  Bark  bruis’d,  and  Balauftines,  (which  are  the  Flowers  of 
the  wild  Pomegranate)  of  each  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  Water 
to  one  quart,  pour  it  off  from  the  Ingredients,  and  while  it  is  warm, 
diflblve  in  it  two  ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and  an  ounce  of  Mithridate, 
and  let  it  be  injedled  immediately,  and  repeated  once  a  day  till  the  Fe¬ 
ver  and  Purging  abates. 

These  warm  Glyfters,  which  are  fmall  in  quantity,  that  they  may  be 
the  longer  retain’d,  greatly  comfort  a  Horfe’s  Bowels,  and  foon  give  eafe. 

And  1  have  feldom  known  this  method  fail  of  fuccefs,  from  my  experience 
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in  many  inftances.  Fcr  when  the  fever,  and  other  bad  Tymptoms  increafe 
with  the  purging,  a  ftop  muft  be  put  to  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  a  Horfe 
not  being  able  long  to  indure  the  pain,  ficknef?,  and  faintnefs  of  a  violent 
Diarrhoea,  which  generally  ends  in  a  mortification  cf  the  Guts,  unlefs  proper 
care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  A  Horfe  after  his  recovery,  fhould  at  firfi  have 
fmall  feeds,  and  pretty  often,  and  his  water  in  fmall  quantities  and  often; 
and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  his  water  fliould  be  warm’d,  and  now  and  then 
a  cordial  ball  may  be  given,  to  flrengthen  and  invigorate  his  Stomach  and 
Bowel?. 

I  fhall  now  pcceed  to  another  kind  of  purging,  which  is  common  to 
many  young  Horfes,  viz.  where  they  are  addidled  to  fcour,  without  any 
palpable  ficknefs,  or  other  very  manifefi;  caufe,  befides  weaknefs  of  conflitu- 
tion,  or  at  lead:  where  fome  previous  error  has  been  committed,  cither  by 
keeping  them  too  long  on  a  warm  loofe  diet,  and  in  the  confiant  ufe  of 
warm  water,  which  too  much  relaxes  and  weakens  their  Bowels.  What¬ 
ever  this  habit  proceeds  from,  whether  from  natural  weaknefs,  or  any  kind 
,  of  mifmanagement,  if  it  continues  obfiinate,  flrengthners  and  reflringents 
may  be  more  or  lefs  needful,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
Horfes  of  hot  fiery  tempers  are  often  liable  to  this  malady,  and  will  fcour 
with  every  the  lead  exercife,  and  often  their  oats  come  away  whole  in  their 
dung,  from  a  weaknefs  in  digeftion.  The  fame  alfo  happens  fometimes  to 
Horfes  of  a  cold  phlegmatick  temper.  And  indeed  very  little  can  be  done 
for  the  firft,  while  they  are  young  and  unfettled,  until  they  grow  more 
temperate,  and  then  they  generally  retain  their  food  longer,  and  by  that 
means  receive  more  nourilhment,  which  makes  them  look  better,  and 
A  proper  grow  dronger.  The  mod  likely  method  to  hdp  fuch  Horfes,  is  to  be  fome- 
U!ec  for  curious  as  to  their  diet,  never  to  fuffer  them  to  drink  their  bellyfuls  of 

KS  water,  but  to  give  it  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  for  a  large  quantity  of 
thai  fcour:  of  Water,  by  its  weight,  will  increafe  a  fcouring,  where  there  is  a 

habitual  dlfpcfition  to  purge-  Such  Horfes  may  be  allowed  a  few  beans, 
hard  peas,  or  tares,  when  they  travel,  but  at  other  times  their  Stomachs  will 
not  eafily  diged  them.  Their  food  fhould  be  fomewhat  fparing,  and  given 
in  fmall  portions,  that  they  may  never  be  cloy’d,,  but  may  prefer ve  their 
appetites.  ^  _ 

These  cautions  are  proper  to  be  obferved  in  dieting  Horles  that  have 
weak  Stomachs,  with  a  debility  in  their  Bowels,  and  throw  out  their  ali¬ 
ment  indigeded ;  and  when  the  cafe  proves  obdinate,  and  cannot  be  altered 
by  a  right  ceconomy  in  diet,,  and  other  requifites,  the  following  balls  will 
do  great  fervice. 
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Take  Pomegranate  Bark,  and  Balaudine  Flowers,  and  Rhubaib,  of  ear  h  an  Balls  to 
ouncej  Diapente,  two  ounces;  Red  Rofes  dryed,  half  an  ounce;  kt  fhTIto-'' 
thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  form’d  into  a  Pafie,  with  a  mach  and 
fulficient  quantity  of  a  Mucilage  made  of  the  Seeds  of  Quinces,  and  of 
give  the  Hcrfe  the  bignefs  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg  at  any  time  when  he  has 
more  than  ordinary  difpofition  to  fcour  or  purge,  and  that  his  Corn 
continues  to  come  away  whole  and  indigefted  in  his  Dung. 

The  way  to  make  the  mucilage  of  Quince  Seed,  is' to  take  any  quantity 
thereof,  fuppofe  an  ounce,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  then  pour 
it  off  into  a  pan,  arid  when  it  cools  the  liquor  will  be  thick  like  a  lyrup. 

To  Horfes  of  fmall  value  the  following  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  week. 


Take  Mithridate,  and  Diapente,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  Bole  Armoniack, 
two  Drams;  make  into  a  Ball  with  Liquorice  Powder. 


for  Horfea-. 
of  fmall 
value. 


If  the  Horfe  requires  it  more  binding  Venice  Treacle,  may  be  fubfiituted 
infiead  of  the  Mithridate.  But  if  the  Horfe  grows  weak  with  a  continued 
purging,  half  an  ounce,  or  a  whole  ounce  of  Diafeordium,  in  fome  cafes> 
may  be  added;  efpecially  if  the  Hprfe  mends  in  his  appetite  upon  the  ufe  of 
thefe  things. 

Sometimes  Horfes  of  weak  relaxed  confii  tut  ions,  are  recovered  with 
fummer’s  grafs.  For  tho’  the  grafs  generally  purges  pretty  brilkly  the  fiiftefFcauai 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  yet  after  that  the  purg’ng  ceafes,  fo  that  it  kfves 
to  clear  the  Stomach  and  Guts  from  flime,  or  other  matter  that  may  fur  up  Tone  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Ladeals,  and  hinder  a  Horfe’s  receiving  nourilhment 
from  what  he  eats.  The  diuretick  quality,  which  always  refides  mere  or  lefs  Bowels., 
in  the  grafs,  centribu'es  very  much  to  drain  away  that  habitual  humidity 
in  the  Intrails,  which  brings  on  a  habitual  weaknefs  in  the  confiitutions  of 
fome  Florfes;  but  now  and  then  we  meet  with  Horfes  that  have  fo  much  of 
a  natural  delicacy  and  tendernefs,  that  no  management  has  been  able  to  do. 
them  effedual  fervice. 

Horfes  that  have  been  long  furfeited  are  fometimes  apt  to  purge,  and: 
when  this  happens  before  their  firength  is  too  far  decayed,  it  always  does 
good,  and  fometimes  recovers  them.  I  remember  a  very  extraordinary  in- fomeciraM. 
fiance  of  this  kind  in  a  Troop  Horfe,  that  had  been  a  long  time  furfeited 
and  hidebound,  but  always  retain’d  a  good  appetite  to  his  food,  tho’  with-  with  an 
out  thriving  upon  it;  at  laft  he  fell  into  a  purging  which  began  about  Chrifi^  Purgip^- 
mas^  arid  continued  all  the  following  fpring,  till  towards  the  ihonth  of 
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before  it  abated ;  every  time  he  dunged,  his  excrements  came  away  as  thin 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  ftrong  dofe  of  purging  phyfick,  but  as  he  was  all  this 
while  cool  and  in  good  temper,  without  a  fever,  or  the  lead:  abatement 
of  his  ftrength  or  appetite,  but  had  rather  an  increafe  of  both,  I  judged  it 
the  beft  way  to  adminifter  nothing  to  him  unlefs  fome  dangerous  fymptom 
fhould  arife  j  but  leave  his  cure  wholly  to  nature,  which  came  on  gradually 
without  the  help  of  phyfick,  or  any  other  management  befides  what  was 
common  to  the  other  Horfes.  And  as  the  purging  abated,  he  grew  fat 
and  lufly,  and  afterwards  continued  a  fine  healthful  and  ufeful  Horfe. 

I  have  alfo  known  other  forfeited  Horfes  do  well  with  a  natural  purging  of 
much  fhorter  continuance,  and  only  at  certain  intervals.  But  when  for¬ 
feited  Horfes  in  purging  and  fcouring,  lofe  their  appetites,  and  void  their 
aliment  undigefted,  it  is  generally  a  fign  of  fome  inward  defed:  and  un- 
foundnefs,  and  if  they  grow  weaker  in  purging,  the  laft  mentioned  balls 
are  proper  to  help  them  j  tho’  I  think  the  beft  way  in  all  fuch  tedious  cafes, 
is  to  let  them  be  turned  out  in  the  grafs  feafon,  and  taken  up  at  night, 
until  the  nights  grow  warm,  as  well  as  the  days  j  for  grafs  is  as  likely  as 
any  thing  to  repair  the  conftitutlons  of  Horfes  that  are  broke  with  difeafes, 
'hard  labour,  or  violent  accidents  or  negleds,  or  when  they  are  too  far  gone 
to  difpatch  them  out  of  the  way. 

Violent  This  leads  me  to  the  laft  kind  of  purging  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  men- 
the^end  of  whicli  I  have  already  hinted  at  in  other  parts  of  this  Treatife, 

long  fick-  v/z.  thofe  violent  deadly  fcourings  which  come  with  very  violent  or  long 
the  mo°a  continued  ficknefs,  and  refemble  the  colliquative  Diarrhoeas  that  happen  to 
part  mor-  the  human  body  in  many  confumptive  cafes.  I  have  been  feveral  times 
fent  for  to  Horfes  in  this  condition,  fome  of  which  have  been  quite  worn 
cut  and  decayed  with  the  long  continuance  of  the  Farcy  or  other  lingring 
diftempers,  whereby  the  whole  mafs  of  Blood  has  been  turned  to  flimy 
ferofitics  and  greatly  corrupted.  Others  have  had  putrid,  peripneumonick, 
or  hetftick  fevers,  whereby  the  Lungs  and  other  Vijcera  have  been  tainted, 
and  perhaps  for  want  of  fufficlent  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  in  the 
beginning,  the  whole  mafs  has  been  brought  into  a  mortified  ftate,  which 
generally  terminates  in  a  violent  purging  of  foetid  ftinking  flime  of  dirty 
brown  colour,  like  brine.  The  fame  kind  of  matter  generally  runs  from 
their  Nofes,  and  the  Glands  of  their  Mouths  and  Throats  are  ufually  in¬ 
flated,  and  oftimes  when  the  Lungs  are  impoftumated  a  Vomica  Puhnomm 
enfues ;  and  when  thefe  break,  the  matter  fometimes  rufhes  upwards  Into  the 
Windpipe.  This  I  have  feen  feveral  times  j  for  the  moft  part  whenever  it 
happens,  the  Horfe  is  ftrangled  and  expires.  I  never  pretend  to  prefcribe 
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when  things  are  come  to  this  pafs,  for  here  no  help  can  be  given,  and  I 
have  only  mentioned  them  for  gentlemen,  or  thofe  who  practice  farriery,  for 
their  better  information,  and  to  avoid  unneceflfary  cxpence.^ 

Of  Coftivenefs. 


/^OsTivENESS  fometimes  proceeds  from  violent  and  hard  exercife,  efpe-  The  ufual 
^  cially  in  hot  weather,  which  by  increafing  perfpiration  too  much,  di- 
vefts  the  Blood  of  its  thinner  ferofities,  which  is  the  caufe  of  that  heat  and 
drynefs  which  is  obferveable  in  Horfes  that  are  bound  in  their  bodies. 
Sometimes  coftivenefs  proceeds  from  a  contrary  caufe,  viz.  from  ftanding 
long  at  hard  meat  without  grafs  or  other  cleanfing  diet,  and  have  but  little 
air  and  exercife,  or  have  their  exercife  only  in  fpurts  and  not  continued. 

When  coftivenefs  proceeds  from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  it  is  eaftly  remedied 
if  taken  in  time.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  coftivenefs  in  Horfes  which 
is  more  hard  to  be  removed,  viz.  that  which  feems  to  be  natural  or  grown 
into  a  habit.  We  find  fome  very  good  Horfes  liable  to  this  diforder,  and 
when  it  is  of  long  continuance,  they  are  apt  to  grow  lean  and  emaciate, 
feel  hot  and  dry,  their  hair  flaring,  and  there  is  danger  of  forae  approach¬ 
ing  licknefs. 

In  the  firft  cafe  the  cure  is  eafy,  only  by  giving  him  an  open  diet  for  xjie Cure; 
fome  time,  and  if  any  thing  more  is  wanting,  lenitive  mild  purges  are  the 
moft  likely  to  fucceed.  In  the  fecond,  when  coftivenefs  proceeds  only 
from  want  of  air  and  exercife,  and  a  cooling  lax  diet,  it  is  no  lefs  eaftly 
remedied  with  proper  lenitives,  as  Glauber’ with  Lenitive  Electuary, 
viz.  four  ounces  cf  each,  dlffolved  in  warm  ale  or  warm  water  j-  this  may  be 
repeated  every  other  day,  with  fcaldcd  bran  every  day  till  the  Horfe’s  body 
is  thoroughly  opened,  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  air  and  exercife,  which 
will  probably  remove  that  lentor  in  the  Guts,  and  carry  off  the  vifeid  fiirae 
ingendered  there,  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  coftivenefs.  Oily  glyfters  may 
alfb  do  good  fervice  In  this  cafe,  and  when  thefe  things  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  two  or  three  purges  will  probably  finifh  the  cure. 

But  that  fort  of  coftivenefs  which  feems  natural  to  the  eonftitutlons  ofnabitraJ’ 
fome  very  good  Horfes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  removed,  and  we  find  it  feldom  coBivereiii 
neceflary  to  bring  fuch  Horfes  into  a  contrary  habit ;  for  where  this  is  na- 
tural,  it  may  proceed  from  a  more  than  ordinary  ftrength  and  rigidity  In 
the  Fibrillae  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  makes  them  digeft  their 
aliment  well,  and  retain  their  excrements  longer,  and  when  fuch  a  habit 
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can  be  kept  within  any  right  medium,  the  Horfe  will  continue  in  ftrength 
and  vigour  without  any  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  obferveable  that  thefe 
Horfcs  are  for  the  mod:  part  able  to  indure  great  fatigue  and  labour.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  proper  to  give  fuch  Horfes,  at  all  convenient  times,  an  opening 
diet.  For  if  this  habit  by  any  accident  happens  to  increafe  and  grow  into 
an  obftinate  coftivenefs,  fo  as  to  produce  ill  effe<fls,  as  heat,  drynefs  of  the 
conftitution,  little  fcabby  eruptions  over  the  Ikin,  and  a  rough  coat,  it  will 
then  be  neceffary  to  remove  it  in  fome  degree,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
by  a  continued  ufe  of  emollients,  and  a  loofe  opening  diet  along  with 
them. 

Purging  is  here  alfo  neceffary,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  complied 
with ;  yet  purging  in  the  common  way,  with  Barbadoes  or  other  Planta¬ 
tion  Aloes,  feldom  has  any  great  effedt  longer  than  the  purge  is  working ; 
for  when  that  is  over  the  fame  habit  of  coftivenefs  generally  returns  as 
flrong  as  ever.  Scalded  bran  and  our  common  opening  diet  feldom  makes 
any  great  alteration  in  thefe  Horfes,  far  I  have  known  them  continued  for 
a  month  together  or  longer  on  marfhes,  and  remain  coftive  all  the  time, 
tho’  not  to  fuch  a  violent  degree  as  upon  dry  food.  The  aloetick  purges 
.will  fcarcely  work,  efpecially  if  they  bs  made  ftrong,  and  fometimes  they 
run  off  chiefly  in  urine,  which  does  them  but  little  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
But  when  the  common  purges  have  failed,  the  following  will  fucceed  be¬ 
yond  expedfation. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams ;  Sperma  Ceti,  half  an  ounce;  Foenu- 
greek  feeds,  in  powder,  two  ounces  j  make  into  two  balls,  with  a 
,  fufticient  quantity  of  Honey  or  common  Treacle,  and  give  them  in 
the  morning  fafting. 

Let  the  Horfe  have  fcalded  barley  inftead  of  fcalded  bran,  and  the  li¬ 
quor  of  the  barley  for  his  drink,  milk  warm.  This  will  work  very  gently 
where  flronger  purges  have  little  other  efledt  upon  coftive  Horfes  than  to 
make  them  fick  and  griped.  It  ought  to  be  repeated  once  in  four  days, 
and  may  be  continued  till  he  has  taken  fix  dofes.  Let  him  have  an  ounce 
of  Foenugreek  feeds  once  a  day,  in  one  of  his  mafties,  and  when  the  pur¬ 
gation  is  over,  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Foenugreek  j  and  fometimes  give 
Linfeed  in  the  fame  manner,  either  in  his  dry  or  moift:  feeds,  until  the 
Horfe  grows  fniooth  and  well  coated,  and  his  dung  moift:  and  in  good 
order. 
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TTORSES  are  frequently  fubjefl  to  the  jaundice,  but  in  them  the 
jaundice  is  feldom  fo  much  complicated  with  other  diftempers,  as 
men,  and  therefore  when  difcovered  in  time,  it  may  for  the  mo  ft  part  be 
eafily  removed ;  tho’  when  it  pafles  on  unobferved,  as  often  happens,  it  1 
induces  very  bad  fymptoms,  as  violent  fevers,  deliriums,  madnefs,  and  at 
laft:  convulfive  diforders  j  for  which  the  reader  may  confult  what  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  ftaggers  and  convulfions. 

That  which  properly  conftitutes  the  yellows  or  jaundice,  is  when 
too  great  a  proportion  of  bilious  matter  is  retained  in  the  Blood. 

The  caufe  is  often  the  fame  that  induces  many  other  ficknelTcs  among  Thecaufc.’ 
Horfes,  'uiz.  their  catching  violent  colds  ;  for  I  have  obferved  many  of 
their  colds  accompanied  with  fevers  of  the  bilious  kind.  Full  feeding  and’ 
want  of  fufficient  exercife  or  evacuations,  at  fome  proper  feafon.  Coflive- 
nefs.  Violent  exercife  caufing  too  great  a  derivation  of  Blood  into  the 
Liver,  efpecially  where  the  Liver  is  preternatui  ally  large.  Unwholefome 
Food.  Old  furfeits  inducing  a  bad  habit  of  body.  Thefe  and  many  other 
fuch  caufes  produce  the  yellows  in  Horfes  j  and  if  we  add  to  this,  what 
may  be  obferved  from  the  ftrudure  and  mechanifm  of  a  Horfe’s  Liver, 

^iz.  that  he  has  no  Gall-Bladder,  but  only  a  pretty  large  pipe,  with  two 
or  three  fmaller  ones  that  open  into  it,  we  may  reafonably  conjecture  that  a 
Horfe  may  be  more  eafily  fubjeCl  to  bilious  diftempers  than  other  animals 
that  have  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  gall ;  and  I  have  often  obferved  a 
tinClure  of  yellownefs  in  many  of  their  diforders. 

The  figns  of  the  yellows  or  jaundice  in  Horfes,  are  a  dufky  yellownefs 
of  the  Eyes  ;  the  infide  of  the  Mouth  and^Lips,  the  Tongue  and  bars  lows  in 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  look  alfo  yellow.  But  here  we  are  to  dinftin- 
guifh  between  the  yellownefs  of  the  jaundice,  and  that  yellownefs  of  the 
Mouth  and  Eyes  which  fometimes  happens  to  Horfes  as  well  as  men,  upon 
the  crifis  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  where  the  inflamed  parts  turn  yellow 
when  the  fever  and  inflammation  is  going  off.  When  this  happens  after  a 
fever,  the  Horfe  generally  comes  to  his  appetite,  and  looks  livelv,  and  the 
fever  leaves  him,  the  yellownefs  alfo  foon  wears  off.  But  in  the  jaundice 
the  yellownefs  is  one  of  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  generally  ap^pears  in  the 
beginning  of  the  diffemper.  The  Horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  manner  of 
food,  and  the  fever  begins  flow,  yet  both  the  fever  and  the  yellownefs  foon 
increafe  and  grow  together.  In  the  decline  'of  an  inflammatory  fever,  a 
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yellownefs  Horfe  dupgs  and  ftales  freely,  and  in  a  kindiy  manner.  In  the  yellows 
pears  the  dung  is  often  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  light  pale  green. 

urine  is  commonly  of  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour,  and  when  it  has 
fettled  fometime  on  the  pavement,  it  looks  red  1  ke  Blood.  He  alfo  ftaleg 
with  fome  pain  and  difficulty  ;  and  if  the  dillemper  is  not  foon  checked 
all  the  fymptoms  increafe,  and  the  Horfe  foon  grows  delirious  and  fian- 
tiok. 

TheProg-  The  jaundice  in  young  Horfes  is  feldom  dangerous,  and  when  it  comes 
noiticks.  feeding  and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  it  is  more  ealily  removed 

than  when  it  is  brought  on  by  hard  riding  or  other  hard  labour,  for  by 
that  means  the  Liver  may  become  iirpoftumated  and  foon  turn  rotten.  In 
old  Horfe'^,  when  the  Liver  has  been  long  d  feafed,  the  cure  will  fcarce  be 
pradlicablci  for  inftance,  a  Horfe  that  has  been  a  conliderable  while  dull 
heavy,  and  inadlive,  with  a  forfeited  look,  feems  always  aukward  and  un¬ 
ready  in  turning  fhort  and  twifting  his  body,  efpecially  to  the  near  fide. 
The  off- fide  of  his  Belly  hard  and  fome  what  diftended  ;  if  the  yellownefs- 
of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes  appears  at  the  fame  time,  we  may  then  fufpedt  a 
difeafed  Liver,  and  probably  a  fchirrus ;  if  thefe  hard  fchirrous  fubdances^ 
are  fmall  and  ingendered  in  the  thinner  lobes  of  the  Liver,  a  Horfe  may 
probably  linger  out  a  confidejable  time  with  that  defedl.  But  if  the  fehir- 
rofities  grow  large,  or  happen  to  be  feated  near  the  porus  Biliarius  or 
Gall-pipe,  or  the  larger  branches  of  the  Vena  Porta^  the  Horfe  will  grow 
exceeding  weak  and  unable  to  endure  the  lead:  fatigue,  the  yellownefs  will 
increafe,  and  if  the  owner  can  have  patience  to  keep  him  without  labour, 
he  may  then  hold  out  to  the  lad  ffage,  that  his  Belly  and  Limbs  fwell, 
and  a  wafting  Diarrhoea  or  fcouring  puts  an  end  to  his  miferable  life ;  but 
when  none  of  thefe  laft:  mentioned  fymptoms  appear,  but  the  Horfe  retaiiiS 
a  moderate  degree  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  the  diftemper,  without  any 
previous  figns  of  ficknefs  or  diforder,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  recovery, 
if  proper  care  is  taken  and  proper  means  be  applied. 

TheCure.  In  the  cure  of  the  jaundice,  the  firft  intention  is  to  bleed  plentifully 
before,  the  diftemper  is  confirmed  j  for  when  the  Liver  happens  to  be  in¬ 
flamed  from  any  caufe,  either  by  hard  ftraining,  over  feeding,  or  fulneff 
of  Blood,  attended  with  a  fever,  proper  evacuations  have  been  often  found 
alone  fuccefsful.  But  if  the  diftemper  be  confirmed,  it  will  be  proper 
after  bleeding  to  give  fome  laxative  glyfters.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the 
jaundice,  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  coftive,  and  fometimes  coftivenefs  alone,  with 
a  few  other  flight  caufes,  has  brought  on  the  fymptoms  of  that  dif- 
temper. 
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In  this  cafe  the  following  glyfter  will  do  good  fervice. 

Take  Mallows,  Marfli  Mallows,  Mercury,  and  Pellltory,  of  each  a 
handful;  Chamomile- Flowers,  half  a  handful;  fweet  Fennel-Seeds, 
an  ounce  ;  boil  in  three  quarts  of  Water  to  two  quarts,  pour  off  the 
decodion,  and  while  it  is  warm  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Lenitive 
Elcdu  iry,  and  then  add  a  pound  of  Linfeed  Oil ;  to  be  given  as  fjon 
as  pofhble,  the  Horfe  being  firft  well  raked,  to  fetch  out  any  hard 
dung  that  may  lie  in  the  {freight  Gut. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  following  decodion  be  made  for  his  conftant 
drenches. 

Take  Madder-Root  and  Turmerick,  of  each  two  ounces ;  the  Roots  of 
(harp  pointed  Dock,  or  Burdock, wiped  clean  from  the  mould  and  fand, 
and  cut  into  thin  dices,  of  either  of  thefe  two  handfuls;  Rhaponti- 
cum,  or  indead  thereof,  Monks  Rhubaib,  cut  or  grofsly  bruifed,  one 
ounce;  Liquorice- Root,  diced,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  thefe  ingredients 
in  a  gallon  of  Forge- Water  to  three  quarts,  and  when  this  is  done 
pour  it  off  from  the  ingredients,  and  while  it  is  warm  diffolve  in  it  ' 
two  ounces  of  Cafiile  Soap.  {Venice  or  'Joppa  Soap,  will  have  the 
fame  effad,)  Saff  on,  two  drams.  The  Soap  fhould  be  cut  into  very 
thin  dices,  and  the  Saffron  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  fqueezed  in  the  . 
decodion. 

/ 

Give  the  Horfe  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  three  times  a  day,  and  as  foon 
as  he  begins  to  feed,  twice  a  day  will  be  fufficient.  But  if  the  Horfe  be 
delirious  and  uniuly,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  thofe  that  are  full  of  Blood, 
the  bleed'-ng  mud  be  repeated  either  from  the  Neck  or  Thigh-Veins, 
which  fome  people  chufe,  and  the  following  balls  may  alfo  be  given  one 
with  each  drench,  viz. 

Take  Diapente,  two  ounces;  Affa  Fcetida  and  Cinabar  of  Antimony, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  Cador,  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  carefully  d  yed, 
two  drams.  Let  the  Cinabar,  Saffron,  and  CaOor,  be  made  into  a 
fine  powder,  feparately,  then  beat  up  with  the  Affa  Fostida  and  a 
little  Honey,  into  a  d;  ff  pade,  which  is  to  be  foftened  with  a  fuf- 
ficie:  t  quantity  of  0.1  of  Amber,  and  made  into  fix  balls,  rolled  in 
F.ower  orLiq  iorice  Pouder. 

Q.  q  2 
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After  the  ufe  of  thefe  with  the  drinks,  the  Horfe  generally  grows  fet- 
tied  and  quiet,  and  begins  to  feed,  fo  that  the  drinks  need  only  be  given 
twice  a-day  between  his  manus.  In  three  or  four  days  the  diftemper  for 
the  mofl  part  abates,  and  then  the  balls  may  be  laid  afide,  to  avoid  unne- 
cehliry  expence,  but  the  drinks  flrould  be  continued  till  the  yellowncfs  is 
quite  gone,  and  till  the  Horfe  feeds  pretty  heartily,  and  drinks  his  white 
water  or  gruel.  When  his  Eyes  lock  clear,  and  the  inhde  of  his  Mouth  of 
a  lively  colour,  there  will  be  no  further  need  of  medicines,  but  if  a  defluxion 
falls  upon  his  Eyes  and  flruts  them  up,  with  a  fwelling  of  the  Eye-lids, 
which  often  happens  when  the  diflemper  is  near  its  crifis,  and  going  off"  the 
drinks,  mufl;  be  continued  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  leaff, 
to  prevent  blindnefs,  for  Horfes  after  this  fymptom  are  very  apt  to  go  blind, 
unlefs  they  be  well  ply’d  with  medicines,  that  are  both  deterfive  and  bal- 
famickj  and  therefore  to  avoid  expence,  and  the  trouble  of  making  drink&> 
the  following  balls  may  be  given  one  every  day,  and  continued  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks. 


Take  Turmerick  in  Powder,  and  Diapente,  of  each  two  ounces>  Caflilc 
Soap,  two  ounces;  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  one  ounce>  Crccus  Martis 
ylperienSy  fix  dramsj  Saffron  in  Powder,  two  drams;  make  into  eight 
Balls  with  Honey,  and  give  one  every  morning. 
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It  may  be  neceflary  to  give  the  Horfe  two  or  three  mild  purges  with 
Saccotrine  Aloes,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  his  appetite,  and  a  moderate, 
degree  of  fliength.  Rowelling  is  alfo  proper  in  the  jaundice,  efpecially  for 
young  fat  Horfes ;  tho’  I  have  cured  many  Horfes  of  the  Yellows,  without 
the  help  of  rowels,  and  have  never  known  this  method  fail  which  I  have 
here  recomrnended,  if  the  Horfe  was  not  previoufly  broke  with  difeafes. 
For  when  the  Liver,  or  other  internal  parts  have  been  any  time  diftempered,. 
when  a  Horfe  exhibits  more  or  lefs  the  figns  above  deferib’d,  viz.  a  furfeit- 
ed  look,  hardnefs  and  a  tenfion  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Belly,  or  is  obfcrvcd 
always  to  labour  in  turning  round,  and  is  apt  to  flag  with  the  leaff  exercife, 
it  will  Farce  be  worth  while  to  lofe  much  time,  or  beflow  medicines  upon, 
him.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  Ball  two  or  three  times  a  week  made  of  Soap,  Tur¬ 
merick,  and  Saffron,  viz.  an  ounce  of  Turmerick,  half  an  ounce  of  Caflile, 
or  Venice  Soap,  and  a  dram  of  Saffron  made  up  with  Honey;  and  if  the 
Hoifo  has  at  the  lame  time  a  cough,  and  inward  forenefs,  which  often  at¬ 
tends  a  difeafed  Liver,  and  is  a  very  bad  lign,  the  Ball  may  be  made  up  bp 
abatLig  the  Soap  to  two  drams  only,  with  two  drams  of  Speima  Ceti,  to. 

moderate 
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moderate  the  deterfiv^e  quality  of  the  Soap,  with  half  an  dunce  of  C*nabar., 

This  method  will  not  be  very  expenfive,  and  by  long  continuance  may  re¬ 
cover  a  Horfe,  if  the  Liver  is  not  impoilLi mated,  even  tho’  there  may  be 
fotnewhat  of  hardnefs  or  induration  begun  in  it. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  Gall-Stones  ingendred  in  Horfes  Livers, 
f.s  in  the  Livers  of  the  horned  Cattle,  but  I  have  feen  them  feveral  times 
with  Tubercles,  full  of  (linking  matterj  and  fometimes  Horfes  that  have 
dy’d  of  a  fymptomatick  fever,  rifing  from  an  inflammation  of  the  Liver,, 
have  their  Livers  refembling  black’ clotted  Blood,  and  nothing  remaining 
folid  and  intire,  but  the  Membranous  Parts,  and  the  Coats  of  the  larger 
Blood- Veflels,  the  Glandulcus  Parts  being  turn'd  into  Grumes^  This  the 
Farriers  and  Collarmakers,  improperly  call  rottennefs  of  the  Liver,  tho’  per¬ 
haps  it  has  not  been  above  two  or  three  days,  when  the  Liver  has  been 
found  in  all  refpedls,  except  an  over  plenitude  of  Blood.  And  this  I  think 
is  a  fufficient  indication,  how  far  it  is  neceflfary  to  bleed  plentifully  in  alt 
cafes,  where  the  yellovvnefs  is  accompany’d  with  a  fever,  and  when  the  fub- 
je(ft  is  young  and  full  of  Bloods  This  will  alfo  juflify  roweling,  glyflers, 
and  other  mild  purgations,  at  proper  intervals,  when  the  fever  is  abated, 
with  the  concurrence  of  thofe  deterflves  that  are  ufual  in  the  Yellows  and 
Jaundice., 

Of  Ruptures  and  Burftennef?. 

\^HEN  any  part  of  the  Guts  or  Caul,  makes  its  way  thro’  the  Mufcles  Rupture 
^  ^  of  the  Lower  Belly,  it  is  called  a  Rupturej  when  any  part  of  the  Guts 
falls  into  the  Scrotum,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  Compleat  Rupture;  when  at  the 
Navel,  it  is  called  an  Umbilical  Rupture.  I  once  faw  a  fine  Spant/h  Stone 
Horfe  with  a  compleat  Rupture;  the  fwelling  was  fo  extreme  large,  that  the 
Gut  extended  the  Scrotum  down  to  his  Hock,  that  rendered  the  cure  in  a 
great  meafure  impracticable..  This  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  ever  faw, 
and  is  a  cafe  that  mufl:  feldom  happen,  the  pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Body  being, 
fuch,  as  cannot  eafily  expofe  him  often  to  Ruptures  into  the  Scrotum,  as 
Men  whofe  pofture  is  ereCl.  I  alfo  have  feen  a  Gelding,  where  probably 
fome  part  of  the  Gut  or  Peritoneum,  had  made  its  way  thro’  the  vaginal 
Paflfage,  into  the  membranous  parts  of  the  Sheath  on  the  right  fide;  for  the- 
Omentum  or  Caul,  feldom  reaches  fo  low  in  a  Horfe,  his  continual  horizontal 
motion  throwing  it  for  the  rnofl:  part  foreward  in  Rumples.  The  fwelling 
was  about  the*fize  of  a  Goofe’s  Egg,  a  great  part  of  which  might  be  thrufl: 

back 
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back  with  the  Finger  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Lower  Belly,  but  immediately 
re  urn’d  in  the  manner  of  a  flatulent  tumor;  and  perhaps  there  might  be 
fome  portion  of  air  along  with  it.  The  cure  was  never  attempted,  becaufe 
it  was  li.tle  or  no  hindrance  to  the  Horfe  in  his  bufinefs,  the  fwelling  being 
generally  fuller  when  he  flood  ftill,  than  when  he  work’d. 

But  the  moft  ufual  Ruptures  are  more  upwards,  and  proceed  from  flralns 
in  working,  or  from  being  flak’d  or  gor’d  by  Bullocks,  violent  kicks  from 
other  Horfes,  very  high  leaps  over  gates  and  hedges;  all  which  things  forne- 
ti  nes  divide  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and  ofc-times  without  piercing 
or  rending  the  Skin,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  Inteftine?,  with  a  part  ot  the 
Peritoneum,  and  when  the  wound  happens  to  be  forward,  part  of  the  Cau 
may  alfo  be  lodged  where  thefe  Mufcles  are  feparated  or  divided,  and  fo 
caufe  a  fwelling  of  a  proportion  and  fize  equal  to  the  rent  made  in  the  part. 
An  inflmce  of  this  kind  I  once  faw,  of  a  very  fine  Flanders  Mare,  that  had 
a  Rupture  near  her  Navel  of  a  confiderable  fize,  which  however  did  not 
prevent  her  working,  but  as  it  grew  larger  it  became  troublefome ;  and  a 
very  eminent  and  able  Surgeon,  imagining  the  fubftance  to  be  fleflay,  and  of 
the  nature  of  a  Wen,  perfuaded  me  to  have  fome  trial  made  of  it  by  exci- 
fion,  for  it  felt  folid  as  flae  flood  on  her  Legs,  which  m  ght  be  owing  to 
part  of  the  Caul  (which  is  always  roll’d  forwards  in  working  Horfes)  and 
along  wi  h  this,  an  adventifous  g'owth  of  Flefla,  caufed  by  the  rending  of 
the  Mu'cles  and  Membranes,  for  when  (he  was  thrown  upon  her  Back, 
part  of  the  fubflance  went  inwards,  and  plainly  difcovered  her  malady  to  be 
a  Rupture. 

1  have  known  fome  few  inflances  of  umbilical  Ruptures,  that  have  been 
c  u  ed  by  lowels  in  the  Belly,  when  they  have  been  cut  too  deep,  and  per- 
Jiaps  were  -fierwards  negleded.  And  1  knew  a  Horfe  with  a  Rupture  of 
ti.  s  kind,  perform  a  journey  of  feveral  hundred  mdes,  without  any  great 
in  onveniency,  only  that  he  always  went  flugg  fh  at  his  fi'fl  fetting  out,  but 
m  )ie  chearfii  ly  as  he  emptied  hiuifelf.  Leverthelefs  this  is  a  very  great 
defeit,  and  ^ew  Horfes  with  fuch  in^Tmi  ks  can  be  long  ufe^ul.  I  have 
leen  otl  er  Ruptures,  and  thefe  are  indeed  the  mofl  uf.ial,  that  pufli  out  on 
ti  e  fi ‘es  of  the  Lower  Belly,  \^  here  the  'Tun  co  I i.ginalis  pafT.'S  litn/  the 
Kings  of  the  Mulclcs,  wuh  tlte  Spomathk  VefLls  into  t  :e  Scrotum-,  and  in 
Geluii.gs  they  fejdom  reach  fuither  than  the  firft  Ring,  whkh  is  a  little 
way  above  the  Groin,  I  ut  when  they  happen  on  ihe  fides  of  tne  FI  irks, 
they  are  then  for  the  mofl  pa-t  owing  to  fuch  accidents  as  have  been  abevo- 
inentioned.  They  eenerall\  bunch  out  about  the  fize  of  a  Mjd’i,  Fifl,  and 
are  fullefl  when  the  Horfe  flands  flili  in  the  fluble,  tfpeeially  after  feeding 
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end  Wuterinf,  and  in  bn  ken-wirded  Hc-rfes  they  rife  end  f<  11  with  the  ag^e- 
tion  of  their  Flanks;  they  are  foft,  and  yield  to  the  preffiire  of  the  hand,  and 
in  mod;  cf  them  one  may  feel  the  vacuity  thro’  which  the  Vifeera  make 
the’r  wav  immediately  to  the  Skin.  Bat  as  there  is  no  abfolute  cure  to  be  The  Way 
expeded  in  fuch  cafes,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  feed  moderately,  and  in  fmall  Horfes 
quantities,  with  fmall  draughts  of  water,  and  to  ufe  fuch  Hoifes  gently.  In 
all  beginning  Ruptures,  a  fomentation  made  of  Oak  Bark,  boil’d  in  equal  in  Rui>- 
parts  of  the  Iharped:  Vinegar,  and  Smith’s  Forge  Water,  will  be  the  mold  Burfteo- 
proper  for  a  general  application;  for  in  Horfes,  bandage  and  trulTes  of  any 
kind,  ate  for  the  mold  part  impradicable. 

I  diall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  an  inldance  of  a  very  f  ne  Gelding,  that 
that  was  kill’d  by  a  Rupture,  and  in  a  manner  fomewhat  ext-aordmary  and 
remarkable.  This  Horfe  belong’d  to  a  perfon  of  dildirdion,  and  was 
abroad  with  our  Army  in  Germany^  and  the  Netherlands.  He  received  a 
hurt  while  he  Rood  at  the  piquet  along  with  fome  other  Horfes;  and  went 
through  his  bulinels  very  well  two  years,  notwithdanding  that  accident,  but 
after  a  hard  day’s  hunting,  was  taken  with  the  gripes,  of  which  he  dy’d.  I 
was  fent  for  to  view  his  Entrails,  where  there  was  femething  that  furprifed 
all  that  faw  him  opened.  The  Ring  through  which  the  Tunica  Vaginalis 
palTes,  appears  plainly  in  a  Horle  to  be  form’d  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the 
Mufcles,  has  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  a  Ligament,  and  refembles  a  hem 
or  large  oilet  hole,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  fails  of  a  fliip;  one  half  of  this  Ring 
was  torn  off  from  the  Flefh,  and  lay  acrofs  the  Orifice,  which  tyed  up  a 
duplicature  of  the  Colon  fo  tight  that  nothing  could  pafs  through  it;  which 
was  the  true  caufe  of  his  fudden  death.  I  have  briefly  related  this  cafe,  that 
thofe  who  are  employ’d  about  Horfes,  may  be  fo  far  informed  in  fuch 
things  as  to  examine  them  carefully  when  the  Gripes,  or  any  other  hidden 
diforder  feizes  them.  For  if  the  Duplicature  of  the  Gut  had  been  forced 
back  into  the  cavity  of  the  Lower  Belly,  when  he  was  firfl:  feized,  his  death, 
might  probably  have  been  prevented ;  for  this  Rupture  feldom  appear’d 
larger  than  a  Man’s  Fifl. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Urinary  Pafiages. 

.  TTORSES  are  very  often  fubjedV  to  difeafes  of  their  Kidneys,  not  from 
the  fame  caufes  as  men,  viz.  from  intemperance  of  one  kind  or  other, 
which  produces  may  ill  effedts,  but  from  accidents  of  various  kinds.  The 
ftone  is  the  mofl  miferable  of  all  other  diftempers,  to  which  thofe  parts  are 
fubjedt  j  fometimes  in  the  Kidneys  and  Ureters,  and  fometimes  in  the  blad¬ 
der.  I  have  been  told  of  large  flones  found  in  the  bladders  of  Horfes,  but 
among  all  I  have  feen  opened,  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  met  with  flones  either  in 
s-.ueiy*rub  Kidneys,  Ureters  or  Bladder,  but  have,  for  the  mod:  part,  found  the 
jedi  to  the  Bladder  found,  even  when  the  Kidneys  and  others  of  the  intrails  have  been 
/lone.  faulty  j  neverthelefs,  I  fhall  not,  pretend  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  what  fome 
have  related,  for  Hones  have  not  only  been  found  in  the  bladders  of  feveral 
animals,  but  in  their  domachs,  and  in  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  as  we 
may  find  in  the  writings  of  fome  diligent  enquirers  into  fuch  things  j  but  I 
may  conclude,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  done  is  a  didemper  fel- 
dom  to  be  met  with  in  Horfes,  and  therefore  I  fliall  not  take  up  the  reader’s 
time,  either  with  the  deferiptions  v\’'e  meet  with  of  the  done,  or  the  me¬ 
thods  laid  down  for  its  cure,  which  I  imagine  would  be  of  little  ufe, 
and  would  neither  anfwer  the  expence  nor  trouble,  that  the  owner  mud 
have,  to  little  or  no  purpofe.  And  therefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  fuch  didem- 
pers,  in  thofe  parts  as  are  common  and  ufual,  wherein  the  fame  applications 
are  often  made  ufe  of  that  are  proper  in  the  fymptoms  of  the  done  and 
gravel.  As  for  the  gravel,  I  have  been  no  lefs  careful  to  examine  the  pave¬ 
ments  where  Horfes  have  daled,  efpecially  in  diftempers  that  affedt  the 
Kidneys  and  urinary  palTages  j  and  though  T  have  often  obferved  great  im¬ 
purities  come  away  with  the  urine,  yet  fcldom  any  thing  like  fand  or  gra¬ 
vel,  ev#n  when  the  mod  powerful  balfamick  diureticks  were  given. 


Of 
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of  Hurts  and  Strains  of  the  Kidneys. 

T torses  receive  hurts  in  their  Kidneys  feveral  ways,  fometimes  by Horfes 
drawing  great  loads  in  heavy  grounds,  fometimes  by  carrying  too  great 
weight  upon  their  Backs,  efpecially  when  it  preffes  upon  their  Loins,  and  from  hurts 
above  all,  when  thefe  burdens  are  continued  fo  long  upon  them  till  they  Kidneys 
grow  faint  and  weak,  for  then  they  are  moft  apt  to  be  injured  ;  continued 
hard  riding  without  giving  a  horfe  time  to  ftale,  often  hurts  the  Kidneys  j  fages. 
going  into  ftrong  exercife  when  a  Horfe  is  fat  and  full  of  blood,  and  other- 
wife  unprepared  for  it  j  on  the  other  hand,  riding  or  hard-working  Horfes, 
when  they  are  poor  and  lean,  or  upon  a  low  diet,  or  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  whereby 
yet  if  they  be  worked  and  laboured  till  they  be  faint  and  weak,  as  above-  ctfve  fuch 
mentioned,  their  Kidneys,  and  fometimes  their  other  Vifcera,  are  alfo  hurt 
and  impaired.  Sometimes  external  injuries  on  the  Loins,  will  alfo  affedl: 
the  Kidneys,  by  inflaming  them  firff,  and  this  may  be  followed  with  im- 
poftumes  and  ulcers.  And  laftly,  colds  and  other  accidents  will  affed:  the 
Kidneys,  where  there  is  a  natural  weaknefs  in  thofe  parts,  of  which  we  meet 
with  frequent  inftances. 

The  figns  are  weaknefs  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  difficulty  of  ftaling,  The  figns 
faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  deadnefs  of  the  Eyes  j  the  urine  thick  and  "* 
foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,  efpecially  after  forne  violent  hurt  or  ftrarn.  neys,  &c, 
A  Horfe  difeafed  in  his  Kidneys  can  feldom  back,  that  is,  move  flreight 
backward  without  pain,  which  is  vifible  as  often  as  he  is  put  to  the  trial  j 
the  fame  thing  is  no  lefs  obfervable  in  Horfes  that  have  been  wrung  or 
wrenched  in  their  Backs,  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  cafe 
Horfes  feldom  fhew  any  great  defedl  or  alteration  in  their  urine,  otherwifc 
than  that  it  will  be  higher  coloured  than  ordinary,  neither  will  they  lofe 
their  appetite  or  flefh,  unlefs  their  Kidneys  be  alfo  hurt,  which  fometimes 
happens  j  if  the  diftemper  continues  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  Horfe 
exhibits  all  the  figns  of  a  furfeir,  which  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  due  fe- 
paration  of  urine  from  the  difeafed  Kidneys,  which  eafily  produces  fuch 
effeds. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  always  prove  dangerous  by  long  continuance,  oifeafes' 
efpecially  if  the  Horfe  grows  weak,  and  breaks  out  in  fcabs  and  blotches'  j 
for  fuch  Horfes  generally  turn  confumptive  or  glandered.  When  a  fever  dangerous 
attends  a  difficulty  of  flaling,  it  is  often  a  fign  the  Kidneys  are  inflamed, 
and  may  prove  dangerous  unlefs  fpeedily  removed ;  the  danger  is  fome¬ 
times  no  lefs  when  the  urine  happens  to  be  thick,  roapy,  and  full  of 
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ll:me,  or  bloody  matter,  efpecially  when  thefe  fyrnptoms  lafl:  a  confidera- 
ble  time  vvichoat  abatement,  that  the  Horfe  grows  weak  and  feeble,  and 
without  a  tolerable  appetite  to  his  food  :  but  it  is  always  a  promifing  fign, 
Thefigns 'vvhcn  a  Horfe  that  is  difeafcd  in  his  Kidneys,  recovers  his  appetite  and 
n^ile  a Te-  ftrength,  looks  Iprightly  in  his  Eyes  notwithftanding  there  may  be  a  difcharge 
tovery.  pf  turbid  urine,  provided  it  comes  away  without  much  pain  and  ftraining  : 
bat  when  a  Horfe  begins  to  ftale  freely,  when  the  dregginefs  and  fettlement 
abates,  when  his  urine  looks  clear,  or  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  we  may  then 
conclude  him  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  out  of  danger.  And  when  any  of 
thefe  fyrnptoms  proceed  only  from  colds,  they  are  feldom  of  ill  confequence, 
but  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  eafily  removed,  unlefs  a  Horfe  happens  to 
have  a  natural  imbecility  and  weaknefs  in  his  Kidneys,  in  which  cafe,  all 
hurts  or  accidents  whatever,  in  thofe  parts,  may  prove  dangerous. 

When  the  diforders  of  the  Kidneys  proceed  only  from  catching  cold, 
which  may  be  known  from  the  ufual  fyrnptoms  of  a  cold  accompanying 
the  fyrnptoms  above  defcribed,  the  cold  mull  be  treated  as  the  primary  dif- 
temper,  and  therefore,  whatever  removes  that,  will  probably  remove  the 
other,  efpecially  by  adding  coolers  and  diureticks  to  fuch  ballamick  medi- 
’  cines  as  are  given  for  the  cold,  viz.  fuch  diureticks  as  will  be  prefcribed  for  the 
diforders  of  the  Kidneys,  that  are  caufed  by  other  accidents  j  it  will  be  alfo 
proper,  where  there  is  a  natural  weaknefs  in  the  Reins  (as  happens  to  fome 
Horfes  that  are  open,  and  not  clofe  ribbed)  to  ufe  fuch  Horfes  with  gentle- 
nefs,  for  few  of  them  are  able  to  bear  hardfhips,  efpecially  while  they  are 
A  ro  er  s  ought  alfo  to  be  carefully  fed,  and  in  a  proper  mediocrity^ 

diet  for  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  nor  irregularly,  by  full  feeding  at  one  ti/ne, 
thr/have  aiid  ftarving  at  another  j  their  food  fhould  alfo  be  wholfome  and  good  j  they 
their  Kid- (Piould  ncver  be  over-loaded  by  carrying  heavy  burdens,  or  too  great  a 
wTysTf-^  a  weight  of  any  kind,  on  the  faddle  or  otherwife  ;  and  if  by  thefe  cautions,  or 
tefted.  other  proper  means,  Horfes  with  thefe  defeats,  are  preferved  unhurt, 

till  they  are  fcven  or  eight  years  old,  fome  of  them  will  turn  out  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  expectation. 

But  if  a  Horfe  has  received  any  hurt  or  injury  in  his  Kidneys,  by  ill 
ufage  of  any  kind,  efpecially  from  the  caufes  above-mentioned  j  it  will  be 
The  cure  proper  to  begin  his  cure  with  bleeding  plentifully,  to  prevent  inflammation  j 
hurts  after ‘this  a  rowel  in  the  Belly  will  alfo  be  of  fervice,  by  making  a  deriva- 
ef  the  tion  from  his  Kidneys.  Inwardly  the  following  medicines  will  be  of  great 
j^dneys.  jq  away  the  impurities  by  urine,,  and  to  heal  the  difeafed  parts. 
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Take  Irifli  Slate  in  powder,  and  Sperma  Ceti,  of  each  an  ounce  j  Sal 
Prunells  or  Nitre,  fix  drams  j  make  into  two  balls  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Barbadoes  Tar,  and  Liquorice  Powder.  Or  this. 

Take  Lucatellus  Balfam,  an  ounce  j  the  roots  of  Florentine  Orrice  in 
powder,  and  powder  of  Liquorice,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  Sperma 
Ceti,  fix  drams ;  Sal  Prunellae,  half  an  ounce  j  make  into  two  balls 
with  Syrup  of  Marfhmallows. 

Let  either  of  thefebe  given  every  morning  till  the  Horfe  has  taken  fix 
or  eight  dofes,  with  a  draught  of  the  following  decodtion  after  each  dofe. 

f 

Take  Roots  of  Marlhmallows,  wiped  clean  from  the  fand  and  mould, 
but  not  wafhed,  with  the  Roots  of  Parfley  and  Sparrow-Grafs,  alfo 
wiped,  and  cut  into  flices,  of  each  two  handfuls ;  Coltsfoot  and  Hore- 
hound,  of  each  a  handful  j  Liquorice  Root  fliced,  an  ounce.  Boil  in 
fix  quarts  of  Barley-Water  to  a  gallon  j  pour  off  the  Decodlion  to  fet¬ 
tle,  then  warm  it  again,  and  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Gum  Arabick 
or  Gum  Tragancanth,  and  a  pound  of  Honey  j  a  pint,  or  three  half 
pints,  for  a  dofe. 

This  may  not  only  be  given  with  the  balls,  but  at  any  other  time  at 
pleafure,  and  if  the  Horfe  recovers  upon  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that  he 
thews  no  pain  or  labour  in  ftaling,  that  his  urine  comes  away  freely  and  in 
fufficient  plenty,  that  he  recovers  his  ftrength  and  vigour,  there  will  be  lit-< 
tie  need  of  the  further  ufe  of  emollients  and  ballamicks ;  but  the  Horfe 
may  have  two  or  three  mild  purges  given  him  to  compleat  the  cure.  Such 
as  this. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Myrrh  and  Gum  Guaicum,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  frefii  Jallap  in  powder,  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball, 
with  fix  drams  of  Lucatellus  Balfam,  and  about  fixty  drops  of  unrefti- 
fied  Oil  of  Amber. 


But  if  the  difiemper  happens  to  be  obftinate,  from  the  extreme  violence  Repeated 

balfamick 

fometimes 

medicines  may  be  continued.  If  he  pafies  his  urine  with  great  difficulty  neccffary. 
and  pain,  give  the  following  ball,  viz. 
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of  any  hurt  received,  the  bleeding  ffiould  be  repeated,  and  the 
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Venice  Soap  or  Caflile  Soap,  an  ounce  ;  Sperma  Cell  and  Myrrh  in  fine 
powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  cut  the  Soap  and  beat  it  together 
with  the  Myrrh  ;  rub  the  Sperma  Ceti  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and 
when  they  are  all  incorporated,  make  into  a  ball,  with  as  much  Venice 
Turpentine  as  will  bind  ft. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  may  be  made  and  given  in  a  day,  till  the  Horfe 
tbales  without  pain,  and  his  urine  becomes  of  a  right  confiftence,  and  free 
from  any  purulent  fettlement ;  and  when  a  Horfe  arrives  to  this  ftate,  the 
abovementioned  purge  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  needful.. 

But  if  after  ail,  the  Horfe  lofes  his  flefh  and  appetite,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  to  have  a  great  difeharge  of  foul  turbid  urine,  efpecially  if  it 
be  fcEtid,  {linking,  and  with  a  bloody  look,  and  a  black  or  very  dark  fettle¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  figj}  one  or  both  Kidneys  are  ulcerated,  and  fuch  Horfes  gene¬ 
rally  turn  confumptive.  And' therefore,  when  an  Atrophy  or  wafting  comes 
on  with  a  fwelling  of  the  Kernels  about  thei  Throat,  the  Horfe  may  be 
looked  upon  as  incurable. 

t 

Of  a  Suppreflion  of  Urine  from  a  defedl  in-the  Kidneys. 

'■y^HIS  is  caufed  either-  by  an  inflammation  of  the  Kidney?,  when  the 
fwelling  and  diftention  happens  to  be  fo  great  as  to  fill  up  or  prefs  thee 
fides  of  the  Pelvis,  or  when  the  Pelvis  or  Ureters  are  choaked  up  with 
ftones,  or  other- foreign  matter,  or  from  any  numbnefs  or  other  defed 
in  the  Kidneys,  that  may.  difable  them  in  their  office  of  feparating  the  urine? 
from  the  blood  j  in  this  cafe  the  bladder  is  generally  empty,  fo  that  a  Horfe 
will  make  no  motions  to  ftale,  nor  ftand  ftradling  as  in  other  diforders  of  the. 
urinary  paffages,  when  the  bladder  is  full,  or  the  Urethra  inflamed  j  but  if  he 
continues  a  few  days  in  this  condition,  without  a  feparation  of  the  urine,  his 
Body  will  fwell  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  the  urinous  part  of  the  Blood  • 
will  break  out  in  blotches  all  over  him,  and  without  fpeedy  relief,  will  prove, 
deadly. 

Men  fubjeeft  to  the  ftone  are  fometimes  tormented  with  a  fuppreflion  of* 
urine,  fmall  ftones  choak  up  the  ureters  or  kidneys,  whereby  the  nerves  be¬ 
come  fo  affe<3:ed,  as  to  caufe  a  deadnefs  and  infenfibility  in  thofe  parts, 
which  by  that  means  are  rendered  incapable  of  making  their  proper  fecre- 
tions ;  but  1  believe  Horfes  are  rarely  fubje<ft:  to  this  malady,  unlefs  when 
their  Kidneys  are  wafted  or  greatly  difeafed,  of  which  I  have  known  fome 
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few  Inflances.  The  proper  method  of  cure  is  to  begin  with  the  flrongeft 
diureticks,  and  Simulating  glyfters,  and  if  there  be  a  fufpicion  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  either  or  both  Kidneys  or  Ureters,  bleeding  plentifully  at  the 
Neck,  at  the  Liver- Veins,  Kidney- Veins,  or  Thighs,  to  the  amount  of 
three  pints  or  two  quarts.  Inwardly  let  the  following  balls  be  given,  and  ^he 
repeated  two  or  three  times  the  firft  day  (for  here  no  time  muft  be  loft)  and 
as  often  the  next,  for  if  a  Horfe  does  not  ftale  in  thirty  hours,  his  danger 
muft  be  great,  and  his  cafe  defperate. 

Take  Juniper  Berries  pounded,  an  ounce;  Succotrine  Aloes,  and  Sal 
Prunellas  in  powder,  of  each  fix  drams;  redified  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
or  that  which  comes  firft  off  the  ftill,  called  the  Eltherial  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  half  an  ounce ;  unredified  Oil  of  Amber,  and  the  Chymi- 
cal  Oil  of  Juniper,  of  each  two  drams ;  make  it  up  with  Liquorice 
powder;  this  being  too  large  for  one  ball,  maybe  divided  in  two* 
for  one  dofe. 

Let  the  glyfter  be  made  with  two  ounces  of  Barbadoes  Aloes;  two' 
ounces  of  Turpentine,  beat  up  with  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs;  half  an 
ounce  of  Jallap  in  powder  ;  Nitre  bruifed,  four  ounces ;  Juniper  Ber¬ 
ries  and  Bay  Berries  bruifed,  of  each  an  handful.  Let  thefe  be  in- 
fufed  in  two  quarts  of  a  decodion  made  of  Mallows  and  MarftimaK 
lows,  and  add  a  pint  of  Linfeed  OH. 

If  thefe  do  not  remove  the  complaints,  rub  the  Horfe’s  Reins  with  a 
mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Amber,  viz.  four  ounces  of  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  lay  a  Cataplafm  over- 
ihe  fmall  of  his  Back  and  Kidneys,  made  of  pounded  Garlick,  Muftard- 
feed,  Camphor,  and  Green  Soap,  viz.  fix  heads  of  Garlick,  a  pint  of  Muf- 
tard-feed,  two  ounces  of  Camphor,  and  as  much  Soap  as  will  be  fuflicient 
to  make  it  into  a  due  confidence.  This  will  penetrate  very  powerfully,  and? 
ftimulate  the  Kidneys,  in  cafe  they  happen  to  be  benumned  by  any  diforder- 
in  their  nervous  parts  ;  and  in  cafe  of  inflammation,  will  even  ail  as  a 
blifter,  without  the  danger  of  a  ftranguary,  and  in  that  refpedl  alfo  do ' 
good  fervice.  It  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  coarfe  flannel  cloth  doubled,  and 
*  bound  on  with  a  warm  woolen  cloth,  and  renewed  once  in  two  days,  tilL 
the  Horfe  comes  to  ftale  freely;  Calomel  may-  alfo  be  of  ufe,  in  cafe  the 
Kidneys  are  not  ulcerated,  viz.  two  drams  made  up  in  a  ball,  and  re-; 
peated  in  two  days,  and  after  thefe,  the  Horfe  may  be  purged  to  carry  off  the 
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effecls  of  the  Mercury  j  this  is  the  mofl:  likely  method  to  prevent  ulcera¬ 
tions  of  the  Kidneys :  but  if  both  Kidneys  Ihould  happen  to  be  ulcerated  or 
wafted,  when  the  abovementioned  fymptoms  appear,  there  can  be  but  fmall 
hopes  of  fuccefs ;  for  while  a  Horle  retains  the  ufe  of  one  Kidney,  he 
may  live  a  confiderable  time  in  fome  eafy  buftnefs,  but  will  always  be  in 
danger,  when  by  any  accident  the  other  happens  to  be  affedled,  as  in  the 
following  inftance  of  a  drum  Horfe,  which  may  ferve  to  evince  and  il- 
luftrate  the  cafe  before  us. 

The  cafe  This  Horfe  belonged  firft  to  a  miller,  where  he  had  been  accuftomed 
of  a  drum  to  Carry  heavy  loads  upon  his  Back,  by  which  both  his  Kidneys  had  been 
was  long^  ftrained  and  hurt  j  he  came  fulUaged  into  the  troop,  and  continued  feveral 
difeafed  in  years  in  it,  but  every  winter  was  fo  full  of  eruptions,  that  his  Hair  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  notched  with  fcilTars,  Thefe  fymptoms  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  difeafednefs  of  his  Kidneys,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
for  he  was  often  fubjedl  to  fuppreflions  of  urine,  and  though  he  was  al¬ 
ways  relieved  by  proper  timely  applications,  yet  thefe  grew  more  frequent 
as  he  grew  old,  till  the  laft  attack,  when  he  continued  three  days  before 
he  died  without  ftaling  or  the  leaft  difpofition  to  ftale,  during  which  time  he 
never  ftood  wide  and  ftradling,  as  Horfes  do  when  their  Bladders  are  full 
and  can  have  no  vent,  but  would  move  his  hind  Legs  and  crofs  them  with 
great  eafe,  till  the  next  day,  that  his  Leggs,  and  afterwards  his  whole  Body, 
fwelled,  and  broke  out  all  over  in  moift  watery  blotches,  notwithftanding 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  diureticks  were  given  him ,  to  promote  the 
difeharges  by  urine. 

In  opening  this  Horfe,  I  found  nothing  remaining  of  his  right  Kidney, 
but  a  fmall  fchirrous,  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  almoft  oftified,  and  of 
no  regular  fhape  ;  the  emulgent  Veins  and  Arteries,  the  Ureters  and  Veflels 
belonging  to  the  Kidneys,  were  fhrunk  and  almoft  dried  up ;  the  left  Kid¬ 
ney  was  extremely  large,  and  fpungy  in  fome  places,  in  others  fchirrous  and 
broke  into  feveral  ragged  interftices,  and  fo  mangled  that  nothing  of  its  true 
texture  remained;  fo  that  it  was impollible  a  feparation  of  urine  could  be 
any  longer  expected,  and  for  want  of  this,  his  external  parts  were  not  only 
bloated  and  ulcerous,  but  there  were  great  quantities  of  water  feparated, 
both  in  his  Cheft  and  lower  Belly. 

I  HAD  once  a  troop  H(^e  that  recovered,  with  many  of  the  fame  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  but,  as  I  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  did  not  proceed  from  any  previous 
hurt  or  injury,  but  from  a  fever  that  greatly  affedted  his  Nerves,  by  which 
his  Kidneys^were  probably  benumned  and  infenfible.  This  horfe  could  not 
ftale,  neither  did  their  appear  to  be  any  urine  in  his  Bladder,  having  no 
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opprefllon  on  that  part,  nor  any  dif^fition  to  dale.  He  fwelled  unlver- 
fally,  and  his  Head  to  fuch  a  degree  that  both  his  Eyes  were  fhut  up,  and 
one  of  his  Noftrils,  in  the  thinneft  part  of  it,  was  two  or  three  inches  thick.. 

He  was  cured  of  this  fymptom  by  ftimulating  (harp  diureticks  and  emol¬ 
lients,  and  remains  dill  to  do  his  duty  after  feveral  years. 


Of  the  Strangury. 

T  Shall  only  mention  this  diftemper  here  for  order’s  fake,  having  already  Thecaufea- 

taken  notice  of  it  in  treating  of  the  gripes  j  this  being  a  fymptom  that 
generally  attends  Horfes  collicks  aimed  of  all  kinds,  bccaufe  of  the  nearnefs 
of  the  neck  of  the  Bladder  and  the  dreight  Gut ;  for  when  the  Guts  are 
full  of  excrements,  or  inflated  with  wind,  they  are  apt  to  prefs  upon  the 
Bladder  and  caufe  diforders  there. 

Every  doppage  of  urine  is  generally  called  a  drangury,  whether  itThe%n3^ 
proceed  from  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder  j  but  what  I  fhall  chiefly  condder  in 
this  place  is  when  it  arifes  from  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  a  didem- 
per  Horfes  are  often  fubjedl  to,  or  from  fome  doppage  in  the  Urethra  or 
Pifs-Pipe,  as  Saa^e  calls  it.  Thefe  Horfes  make  frequent  motions  to  dale, 
without  eflfedt,  they  dand  wide  and  draddling,  are  full,  having  their  Flanks 
didended,  often  lie  down  and  roll  on  their  Backs,  having  perhaps  pain  in 
their  Kidneys  and  Ureters  from  their  being  opprelTed  by  the  detention  of 
urine,  the  Kidneys  being  at  that  time  hindered  and  obdrudled  in  their 
ufual  fecretions.  And  when  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  or  any  of  the  urinary 
padages  are  inflamed,  a  fymptomatick  fever  generally  attends,  and  fome- 
times  convulfive  fymptoms  from  extreme  pain. 

In  this  cafe  the  cure  is  to  be  entered  upon  by  bleeding,  then  let  the  The  Curd, 
following  drench  be  given. 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  incorporated  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  one 
ounce;  Sperma  Ceti,  half  an  ounce;  let  thefe  be  rubbed  together,  and 
mixed  with  fix  drams  of  Nitre  or  Sal  Prunellae,  in  powder,  and  half 
a  pint  of  Sweet  Oil,  with  a  little  white  Wine. 

Let  this  be  given  without  delay,  and  if  the  Horfe  does  not  get  relief 
in  two  hours  from  this  medicine,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  when  admi- 
niftered  two  or  three  times,  it  will  generally  remove  this  fymptom. 
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When  the  ftoppage  of  urine  proceeds  frorri  matter  in  the  Bladder,  de* 
•lived  from  the  Kidneys,  which  happens  in  fome  colds,  or  after  fome  kind 
9f  fevers  j  the  decodlion  recommended  for  ulcerations  of  the  Kidneys, 
made  with  the  Roots  of  Mar rti- Mallows,  Sal  Prunelte,  Gum  Ara- 
bick,  &c\  may  be  adminiftered  with  good  fuccefs ;  for  I  never  obferved 
any  floppages  that  were  unfurmountable,  either  in  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  or  Urethra  in  Horfes,  as  is  ufual  in  men,  from  gritty  matter,  ftones,  or 
ulcers.  Thefe  are  fo  rare,,  that  among  the  great  numbers  I  have  been 
concerned  with,  I  can  remember  only  one  inftance  of  a  fchirrous  and  fi- 
nuous  ulcer,  or  rather  cancerous,  in  the  Urethra  of  a  Horfe,  that  fpread  it- 
felf  through  a  confiderable  part  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  yard,  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  under  the  Head  of  Ulcers.  This  continued 
feveral  years,  but  was  never  cured,  neither  could  it  admit  of  a  cure 
from  the  time  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Of  ftaling  Blood. 

TTORSES  are  feldom  fubjeft  to  ftale  Blood,  unlefs  when  they  have  re- 
ceived  fome  ftrain  in  their  Kidneys,  or  when  fome  Blood-vefTel  has 
been  ruptured  about  the  neck  of  the  Bladder,  or  from  fome  fcorbutick 
erofion,  there  or  in  the  Urethra^  whereby  the  Mouths  of  fome  of  the 
fmall  Blood-veffels  are  laid  open  and  fend  forth  a  bloody  Ichor  j  but  when 
this  happens,  it  is  generally  very  fmall  in  quantity,  and  often  goes  off  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  medicines.  Thefe  accidents  may  alfo  proceed  from  fharp 
rugged  ftones  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  about  the  neck  of  the  Bladder, 
tho’  I  imagine  from  what  I  have  hitherto  obferved  in  Horfes,  they  are  not 
.very  frequent  from  this  caufe,  but  are  for  the  moft  part  the  effects  of  very 
hard  labour  or  other  ill  ufage. 

In  this  malady  the  urine  is  bloody,  and  fometimes  clear  Blood  comes 
away  juft  after  ftaling,  and  therefore  in  order  to  a  cure,  if  the  Horfe  be 
fat  and  lufty,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  plentifully,  but  if  he  be  low  in 
flefli,  more  fparingly,  after  which  give  the  following  ball. 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes  and  Lucatellus  Balfam,  of  each  fix  drams ; 
Sperma  Ceti,  half  an  ounce  j  Sal  Prunellae  and  Irifh  Slate,  of  each 
two  drams  j  Syrup  of  Corn  Poppies,  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
ball. 
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-This  generally  cures  any  Horfe  that  ftales  Blood,  while  the  diforder  is 
new,  and  when  the  Blood  does  not  proceed  from  fome  inward  ulcer  j  it 
may  be  repeated  until  the  fymptom  goes  off*,  that  the  Horfe  ftales  freely, 
and  without  the  appearance  of  Blood.  If  the  bloodinefs  of  the  urine  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  ulcer  in  the  Kidneys,  Neck  of  the  Bladder  or  Urethra^  which 
may  be  known  by  pain  and  flops  in  flaling,  and  by  a  purulent  fediment 
in  the  urine,  it  muft  be  treated  as  before  diredled,  and  if  obftinate,  with 
mercurials  and  fuch  other  medicines  as  fweeten  and  attenuate  the  Blood ; 
of  which  feveral  prefcriptions  have  been  given  in  the  cure  of  the  Farcy, 
Obflinate  Surfeits,*  and  other  chronical  diftempers. 

The  moft  remarkable  cafe  I  ever  met  with  of  this  kind,  was  of  a  troop  The ^cafe^ 
Horfe,  that  happened  to  be  overftrained  in  riding  a  fmart  party,  and  per-  that  ftaied 
haps  at  a  time  when  his  bladder  was  full  and  w'anting  to  dale.  When  he^ioo^^- 
came  home  I  found  him  much  out  of  order,  drooping,  hanging  his  Head, 
and  off  his  Stomach,  and  after  flaling,  voiding  fometimes  about  a  gill, 
fometimes  about  half  a  pint  or  more  of  frefli  Blood,  which  I  faw  feveral 
times  lie  clotted  on  the  pavement  or  among  his  litter.  This  Horfe  was 
treated  with  rowelling,  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lafl  mentioned  pre- 
fcription,  which  foon  relieved  him,  and  was  repeated  till  all  the  fymptoms 
were  removed.  After  which  fome  mild  purges  were  exhibited,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  do  his  duty  as  ufual.  But  after  two  years,  upon  fome 
other  hard  party,  the  fame  fymptoms  returned,  but  not  fo  violent,  and 
were  foon  cured  with  the  ufe  of  the  fame  things. 


Of  a  Diabetes,  or  Profufe  Staling. 

-  A  'Diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  profufe  flaling,  attended  with  great  weak-  ^Diaheus 
nefs,  lofs  of  Flelh,  and  often  with  an  atrophy  and  decay. 

Some  Horfes  are  addided  to  flale  more  copicufly  than  others ;  and  this  Thecaufes 
may  proceed  from  various  caufes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effe<ft  of  a  natuol 
delkay  and  tendernefs  in  young  Horfes  when  they  are  firfl  backed,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  want  courage  will  often  flale  thro’  fear,  which  in  time 
grows  into  a  habit,  and  becomes  difficult  to  cure.  Others  fall  into  profufe 
piffing  from  high  feeding,  efpecially  upon  a  loofe  open  diet,  drinking  too 
much  at  a  time,  and  hard  riding  when  their  Stomachs  are  full  of  water, 
which  brings  a  load  upon  their  Kidneys,  caufing  too  plentiful  a.fepan^tion  of 
urine,  which  fometimes  alfo  ends  in  a  habitual  piffing.  But  a  Diabet,s  is 
generally  the  refult  of  long  continued  ficknefs,  old  furfeits,  or  the  effed;  of 
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hard  riding,  hard  labour,  with  low  feeding,  by  which  the  ferodties  of  the 
Blood  become  too  much  attenuated,  and  the  Horfe  by  continual  piffing 
is  always  craving  after  water.  And  when  this  happens  to  a  Horfe  of  a 
weakly  conditution,  it  becomes  very  diflicult  to  remove  it.  He  foon  lofes 
both  his  flefh  and  appetite,  grows  feeble,  his  hair  ftares  and  his  Bones 
flick  out  j  his  Eyes  look  weak  and  watry  ;  and  when  it  is  of  a  long  (land¬ 
ing,  he  grows  unfit  for  all  kind  of  bufinefs.  1  have  feen  feveral  Horfes 
with  this  malady,  but  they  are  often  incurable,  unlefs  in  the  beginning,  for 
if  the  pifling  in  a  true  Diabetes  is  not  foon  conquered,  it  ufually  ends  in 
rottenefs. 

The  cure.  The  cure  of  young  Horfes  that  are  addidled  to  pifs  from  fearfulnefs, 
depends  very  much  upon  gentle  ufage  ;  for  fear  is  fo  (Irong  an  affedlion  in 
a  Horfe,  that  where  it  prevails,  is  feldom  overcome  by  any  other  means ; 
and  if  this  continues  the  pifling  will  increafe,  and  fcarce  any  remedy  will 
be  able  to  prevent  its  return.  If  the  Horfe  be  of  a  tender  weakly  confti- 
tution,  he  fliould  neither  be  indulged  in  too  much  water,  nor  too  much 
moift  diet  of  any  kind,  efpecially  fcalded  bran  and  other  hot  majfhes,  which 
relax  the  Kidneys;  but  fhould  rather  be  kept  conflantly  to  dry  food,  un- 
Jefs  fome  other  diforder  fhould  require  the  Horfe  to  be  kept  open  :  His 
water  fhould  be  fmall  in  quantity  and  often,  his  exercife  gentle  and  un- 
conftrained,  till  he  become  more  fettled,  and  grow  more  familiar,  and 
then  the  frequent  pifling  will  probably  leave  him.  When  the  (laling 
proceeds  from  any  fudden  ill  ufage,  as  too  much  water  and  hard  riding  after 
it,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  tone  of  the  Kidnefs  by  throwing  too  great  a  load 
upon  them,  it  may  for  the  mofl:  part  be  cured  by  a  contrary  treat* 
ment;  and  if  the  Horfe  be  lufly,  with  high  feeding  and  pampering,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed  and  give  a  (lender  dry  diet,  and  to  ride  him 
gently  after  his  water ;  rowelling  and  purging  may  alfo  help  in  fuch 
cafes. 

But  if  a  Horfe  has  a  true  Diabetes^  lofes  his  appetite  and  (Irength, 
pilTes  often  and  in  great  quantities ;  if  he  has  had  a  forfeit  or  any  other 
lingring  (icknefs  previous  to  the  other,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  reflrirr- 
gents,  and  with  a  proper  mixture  of  balfamick  and  aglutinant  medicines,  to 
heal  and  flrengthen  the  Kidneys,  fuch  as  the  following. 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes,  two  ounces;  Lucatellus  BaKam,  one 
ounce ;  Sperma  Ceti  and  Japan  earth  or  Bole  in  fine  powder,  two 
drams;  Diafeordium,  half  an  ounce;  make  into  two  balls,  with  a 
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fufficient  quantity  of  Starch,  and  roll  them  in  Liquorice  Powder  or 
Flower. 

Let  one  of  thefe  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  between  the 
Horfe’s  feeds  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  each  about  four  hornfuls  of  the 
following  decotftion. 

Take  Jefuits  Bark,  bruifed,  four  ounces ;  the  Roots  of  BiHort  and  Tor- 
mentil,  of  each  two  ounces  j  Gum  Arabick,  three  ounces  >  Red  Rofes, 
dried,  one  ounce  ;  boil  in  two  gallons  of  Lime-Water,  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one  half,  pour  off  the  decodlion,  and  while  it  is  warm 
diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Diafcordium. 

These  things  may  be  continued  feveral  days;  and  if  the  Horfe  begins 
to  recover  his  appetite,  and  his  pifling  abates,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  re¬ 
new  the  fame  things,  and  repeat  them  for  feme  time  ;  thefe  ingredients  may 
be  boiled  over  again  in  the  fame  quantity  of  Lime-Water,  adding  frefli 
Rofes ;  for  the  Bark  will  require  twice  boiling  before  its  virtue  can  be 
drawn  out.  The  Gum  Arabick  may  alfo  be  renewed,  and  if  the  Horfe 
be  of  value,  a  pint  of  red  Wine  may  be  added  to  the  decodtion,  when  it 
is  cleared  off.  But  to  a  Horfe  of  fmall  value,  a  cheaper  draught  may  be 
made,  as  this,  ’viz. 

Take  Pomegranate  Bark,  four  ounces ;  Baulufbines,  two  ounces ;  Red 
Rofes,  one  ounce  ;  Biftort  and  Tormentil  Roots,  of  each  three  ounces ; 
boil  as  the  other  in  Lime-Water,  and  give  three  or  four  hornfuls 
after  each  ball. 

I  F  the  dhlemper  be  but  of  a  fhort  ffanding,  it  may  perhaps  be  fufficient 
to  allow  him  every  day  two  quarts  of  Lime-Water  mixed  with  Bole  or 
Chdk. 

His  food  fhould  be  dry  and  nouriffiing,  ’viz.  the  cleaneft  oats  and  the 
fineft  hay  that  can  be  got.  A  few  beans  or  wheat  may  be  now  and  then 
mixed  with  his  oats,  if  his  Stomach  can  digeft  them,  and  thefe  may  be 
fprinkled  with  a  folution  of  Gum  Arabick,  ’viz,  about  two  ounces  dif- 
folved  in  two  quarts  of  Lime-Water  warmed.  The  rafpings  of  white 
bread  may  be  boiled  in  all  his  water,  which  is  both  very  nouriffiing  and 
healing,  and  may  have  fome  effect  to  dry  up  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of 
his  Kidneys.  Air  and  exercife  is  alfo  neceffary,  but  that  ffiould  be  very 
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moderate  until  the  Horfe  recover  fome  degree  of  ftrengtb,  after  which  his 
exercife  may  be  increafed  at  difcretion. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  Surfeits,  and  other  Difeafes  that.affedl  the  Blood  and 

external  Parts, 

T>  Y  a  furfelt  is  generally  underftood  a  plenitude,  weight  and  fulnefs  of 
the  Stomach,  accompanied  with  ficknefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  inadlivity, 
and  great  heavincfs,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  fever,  as  its  concomitant ;  fo  that 
in  the  human  body  furfeits  are  often  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  other 
difeafes,  but  in  Horfes  what  the  generality  call  furfeits,  are  ufually  the 
effeds  of  fome  difeafe  not  attended  to  'or  ill  cured.  For  tho*  indeed  a 
furfeit  may  often  begin  with  fome  acute  licknefs,  yet  it  is  feldom  taken 
notice  of  as  fuch  till  it  is  attended  with  feveral  marks  and  tokens  that  are 
vifible  to  the  Eye,  that  fpoil  a  Horfe’s  compled:ion  and  looks. 

The  fur-  A  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  forfeited  when  his  coat  flares  and  looks  rufly,  when 
HorVe°L  appears  dirty,  even  tho’  no  care  or  pains  has  been  wanting  to  keep  him 
kribed.  clean.  Surfeited  Horfes  often  have  their  fkins  fo  full  of  fcales  and  dander, 

that  it  lies  thick  and  mealy  among  the  hair,  and  is  conflantly  fupplied 

•  with  a  frefh  fucceffion  of  the  fame  kind  of  grofs  matter,  from  the  want 

of  due  tranfpiration,  and  fo  continues  till  the  furfeit  is  cured.  Some  fur- 

felted  Horfes  have  many  fmall  hurdles  of  various  fizes,  like  peas  or  tares, 
which  often  difappear  when  they  are  brought  out  of  a  warm  liable  into 
the  air.  Some  have  little  dry  fixed  fcabs  all  over  their  bodies  and  limbs, 
which  often  prove  very  obfllnate  and  hard  to  cure ;  others  are  moift,  and 
attended  with  fuch  heat  and  inflammation,  and  the  humor  fo  fharp  and 
violently  itching,  that  thefe  Horfes  rub  fo  inceffantly  as  to  make  themfelves 
raw  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  about  the  Neck,  Rump  and  Hips,  and 
fometimes  their  Limbs  do  not  efcape  j  and  if  it  affedl  their  Eyes  it  may 
endanger  blindnefs.  Some  have  no  eruptions  at  all,  but  only  an  unwhole- 
fome  look,  and  are  dull,  fluggifh,  and  lazy'.  Some  appear  only  lean  and 
hide-bound,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  difordered  Blood,  others  have 
flying  pains  and  lamenefs,  refembling  a  rheumatifm ;  fo  that  in  Horfes 
furfeits,  we  have  almofl  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fcurvy  and  other 
chronical  diflempers. 
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The  caufes  of  Surfeits  are  various;  Horfes  often  grow  furfeited  with  high  The 
feeding,  and  want  of  due  exerclfe,  which  induces  a  bad  digeftion,  and  breeds 
ill  humours.  Sometimes  Horfes  become  furfeited  with  unwholfome  food,  Horfts. 
when  it  is  either  rank,  or  bad  of  its  kind,  as  too  much  clover,  rye-grafs, 
mufty  hay,  and  corn,  and  fuch  like;  for  fome  foul  feeding  Horles  will  eat 
mufty  linking  provender  greedily,  and  fill  themfelves  full  of  ill  humours, 
which  by  degrees,  will  bring  on  many  of  the  lymptoms  obfervable  in  Sur¬ 
feits.  Sometimes  Surfeits  are  caufed  by  hard  riding,  efpecially  thofe  Horfes 
that  are  extremely  fat,  and  have  not  before  had  regular  exercife  to  harden 
them,  fometimes  by  drinking  cold  water,  when  hot,  {landing  in  a  cold  air, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  night  air,  after  a  Horfe  has  been  kept  in  a  warm 
liable;  or  after  a  Horfe’s  Blood  has  been  much  heated  and  agitated  with 
hard  riding,  or  any  other  violent  labour.  Thefe  indeed  often  produce  firfl 
of  all,  pleuretick  diforders,  and  inward  inflammations,  which  prove  fuddenly 
mortal,  but  if  they  efcape  death,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  of  their  recovery, 
fuch  Horfes  will  generally  have  the  figns  and  appearances  of  a  Surfeit, 
efpecially  that  kind  which  is  attended  with  fluggifhnefs  and  inactivity,  and 
where  the  Coat  looks  rufly  and  unwholfome.  And  indeed  many  of  the  Surfelta 
diforders  that  go  under  the  name  of  Surfeits  are  owing  to  ill  cures.  But  caufed  by 
laflly.  Surfeits  are  often  caufed  by  bad  or  ill  prepared  phyfick ;  and  I  have  imperfea 
feen  fome  Horfes  after  taking  mercurial  purges  break  out  all  over  their  Bo-  by  bad 
dies,  and  become  quite  naked  of  Hair  in  many  places,  with  all  the  ufual 
effeds  of  a  flow  poifon.  Kidifea 

Surfeits  of  all  kinds  are  obftinate,  and  hard  to  cure  when  they  have  Surfeits 

been  negleded,  and  fuffered  to  go  on  a  long  vvhile  without  any  attempt 

made  to  remove  them;  but  when  a  Surfeit  has  been  but  of  a  fhort  Handing,  they  have 

and  the  Horfe  in  other  refpedls  healthful,  it  is  often  cured  without 

difficulty.  Thofe  Surfeits  are  flubborn  and  dangerous,  where  a  Horfe  looks  ing. 

with  a  rufly  Coat,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  hidebound,  and  loon  tires,  for  Surfeits 
*  •  •  be** 

thefe  fymptoms  often  betoken  an  inward  decay;  if  a  Horfe  that  has  been  token  an 

long  furfeited  falls  off  his  flomach,  if  he  coughs  often,  is  thick  winded, 
blows  and  heaves  when  he  is  put  to  exercife,  thefe  are  bad  figns,  and  are 
often  incurable.  That  kind  of  Surfeit  that  appears  in  little  dry  fcabs,  that 
peel  off  with  the  Finger,  is  often  obflinate,  aud  greatly  disfigures  a  Horfe 
while  it  continues,  but  thofe  eruptions  that  are  hot  ahd  itching,  that  fret  off 
the  Hair,  attended  with  a  hot  fcalding  humour,  are  not  fo  difficult  to  cure, 
except  where  they  return  habitually  fpring  and  fall,  in  which  cafe  fuch  Sur¬ 
feits  prove  obflinate,  and  grow  more  fo  with  age. 


It 
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It  may  be  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  fome  Horfes,  efpecially  of  the 
ftrong  breed  for  draught,  and  alfo  many  of  our  half  bred  Horfes,  have  fome- 
what  of  a  furfeited  look  in  winter.  But  this  is  only  owing  to  the  length  and 
coarfenefs  of  their  Hair;  others  that  are  extremely  thin  fkin’d,  have  a  fhort 
woolly  down,  or  kind  of  winter  Coat,  which  lyes  underneath  the  Hair,  and 
gives  them  a  dirty,  furfeited  look,  tho’  they  are  at  the  fame  time-  in  perfedl 
health,  and  fit  for  bufinefs.  Thofe  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
fuch  things,  look  on  thefe  Horfes  to  be  furfeited,  and  often  bleed,  give  them 
purges,  and  other  things  to  make  them  coat  better,  tho*  without  much  fuc- 
refpea  to  ccfs;  but  as  they  are  no  lefs  healthful  than  thofe  that  carry  a  better  Coat, 
fo  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  they  look  as  fine  and  finooth  as  any  other, 
and  continue  fo  all  the  fummer.  Thefe  Horfes  therefore  that  look  well  in 
fummer,  and  only  look  rough  in  cold  weather,  with  a  downy  Coat,  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  furfeited  Horfes,  nor  ftand  in  need  of  much  phyfick, 
for  as  nature  has  provided  them  with  warm  cloathing  for  the  winter,  the  beft 
way  is  not  to  curry  them  too  much,  as  other  Horfes  that  have  fmooth  fliort 
Hair,  for  the  fliarp  teeth  and  clofenefs  of  the  curry  comb,  fetches  off  the 
Down  in  fuch  quantity,  and  leaves  their  Skins  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air, 
that  they  are  apt  to  catch  violent  colds.  I  have  known  feveral  inftances, 
where  colds  that  come  in  this  manner,  have  been  obftinate  and  of  long 
continuance;  and  therefore  the  beft  way  is  not  to  be  over  curious  with  fuch 
Horfes,  nor  look  upon  them  as  furfeited,  but  to  give  them  good  rubbing 
and  brufliing  inftead  of  currying,  and  if  the  curry  comb  be  at  all  ufed,  to 
take  care  that  it  be  an  old  one  that  has  its  teeth  blunted  and  worn,  that  it 
may  not  bring  the  Hair  off  too  faft.  Cloathing  with  a  fingle  cloth  will  alfo 
be  fome  help  to  their  looks,  and  make  them  filed  their  Coats  the  fooner, 
and  may  preferve  them  from  catching,  cold,  but  cloathing  is  chiefly  necelTa- 
ry  to  Horfes  that  are  thin  Ikin’d,  and  have  very  foft  Hair. 

In  the  cure  of  Surfeits,  I  fiiall  keep  to  the  common  names  by  which  they 
are  ufually  known,  and  fhall  include  under  the  fame  divifion,  the  Mange, 
Farcy,  and  other  diftempcrs  that  affedt  the  Skin, 


A  Dry 

Surfeit 

liei'crib'd. 


Of  a  Dry  Surfeit. 

^"p'HIS  properly  includes  all  thofe  maladies  that  disfigure  the  looks  of  a 
Horfe,  either  thofe  where  there  are  no  eruptions  on  the  Skin,  or  where 
ihe  eruptions  are  dry  and  without  moifture,  but  continue  fixed  upon  the 

Skin, 
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Skin.  For  where  the  eruptions  rife  fuddenly  in  little  lumps  of  different  fizes, 
nnd  as  fuddenly  difappear,  tho’  thefe  may  indeed  be  reckoned  one  fpecies  of 
a  Surfeit,  yet  it  is  never  accounted  fo  in  the  language  of  Horfemen,  as  thefe 
eruptions  happen  to  Horfes  of  found  Vitals,  and  frequently  wear  off  with 
bleeding,  and  a  cool  opening  diet;  but  when  the  texture  of  the  Skin  is  vitiat¬ 
ed,  and  the  Blood  contaminated,  and  Perfpiration  is  obftruffed,  a  Horfe’s 
looks  becomes  fo  much  disfigured,  and  the  cafe  often  fo  obftinate,  that  every 
one  concludes  fuch  a  Horfe  to  be  forfeited. 

If  a  Horfe  notwithffanding  thefe  fymptoms  feeds,  and  does  not  abate  in 
ffrength,  but  goes  through  his  bufinefs  well,  he  may  be  cured  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  Firft  take  about  three  pints  of  Blood,  after  this  let  him  have 
the  following  mild  purge,  which  will  work  as  an  alterative. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Gum  Guiacum  in  Powder,  half  anTheCure. 
ounce;  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  and  Powder  of  Myrrh,  of  each  two 
drams;  make  into  a  Ball  with  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  roll  it  in  Li¬ 
quorice  Powder  or  Floweiv 

One  of  thefe  may  be  adminiffer’d  for  fome  time,  once  a  week  or  once 
in  ten  days.  In  the  intermediate  days,  or  the  intervals  between  the  purges, 
two  ounces  of  the  following  powders  may  be  given  every  day,  one  ounce  in 
the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening  feed. 

Take  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  or  Native  Cinabar  made  Into  very  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  half  a  pound  ;  Crude  Antimony  in  fine  Powder,  four  ounces ; 

Gum  Guiacum  alfo  in  Powder,  four  ounces;  make  thefe  into  fixteen 
Dofes  for  eight  days. 

The  fame  quantity  may  be  made  and  repeated  till  the  Horfe  comes  to 
Coat  well,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  Surfeit  difappear.  If  the  Horfe  be  Horfes  ^ 
of  fmall  value,  two  or  three  common  purges  may  be  given  of  the  milder  value, 
fort,  and  inftead  of  the  Cinabar  powders,  common  Antimony  and  Sulphur, 
may  be  mixed  twice  a  day,  in  the  fame  quantity.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to 
quench  hot  Iron  in  his  water,  for  in  moft  dry  Surfeits,  Horfes  require  thofe 
things  that  are  proper  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  Blood.  If  the  little  fcabs 
that  lye  on  the  Skin  do  not  peel  off,  the  following  ointment  may  be  made 
ufe  of,  viz. 


Take 
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Take  Qmckfilver,  half  an  ounce ;  rub  it  with  two  drams,  or  half  an  ounce 
of  Turpentine,  till  the  Qu,ickfilver  is  intirely  kill’d  and  difappears,  then 
add  by  degrees  a  pound  of  Hog’s  Lard,  rubbing  in  a  Mortar  with  a 
Peftle  till  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

This  ointment  is  to  be  apply’d  where  the  eruptions  are  fixed.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  keep  the  Horfe  dry,  and  give  him  warm  water  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  during  the  time  of  undlion,  which  may  be  once  in  three  days, 
or.oftener  if  it  dry  in  fafi:.  I  have  known  this  ointment  alone  cure  thefe 
kind  of  Surfeits,  with  the  help  of  purging  phyfick  afterwards. 
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A  Wet  A  Wet  Surfeit  is  no  other  than  a  moifi:  running  Scurvy,  and  appears  on 
defcHb’d  different  parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  efpecially  about  the  Neck^ 
Rump,  and  Hips,  fometimes  attended  with  great  heat  and  inflammation ; 
oftentimes  the  Neck  fwells  in  one  night’s  time,  in  fome  the  Withers,  and 
from  thence  will  iffue  forth  great  quantities  of  a  hot  briny  humour,  and  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  allay  it,  will  be  apt  to  make  a  collection  on  the  Poll  or 
Withers,  and  produce  the  poll-evil  or  fiftula.  When  the  humour  appears 
more  univerfally  on  various  parts  of  the  Body,  it  frequently  at  the  fame  time 
attacks  the  Limbs,  and  when  it  makes  a  fettlement  there,  proves  obflinate 
and  hard  to  cure,  as  all  fharp  humours  are  when  they  fall  upon  the  depen¬ 
dent  parts;  for  by  length  of  time  they  not  only  affeCt  the  Skin  but  the  Ten¬ 
dons,  fo  as  to  require  a  continued  courfe,  both  of  outward  and  inward  ap¬ 
plications.  In  fome  conftitutions  of  Horfes,  thefe  kind  of  eruptions  leave  a 
fort  of  contagion,  that  flaews  itfelf  every  fpring  and  fall,  with  little  or  no 
moifture,  but  a  peeling  off  the  Hair  from  the  Neck,  Face,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Body,  but  chiefly  in  the  fpring,  about  the  time  of  fliedding  their  winter 
Coats.  But  when  this  happens,  it  is  generally  the  effeCt  of  fome  negleCt  or 
mifmanagement,  and  I  have  known  it  to  proceed  from  mercurial  phyfick 
ill  prepared,  or  injudicioufly  adminifter’d. 

The  ufual  When  a  hot  briny  humour  breaks  out  on  a  Horfe’s  Neck,  Withers,  or 
Method  any  where  elfe,  the  part  commonly  fwells,  is  hot  and  inflam’d,  and  attended 
a  moil!  “  with  a  violent  itching.  The  common  method  of  curing  fuch  things  is  for 
Surfcu'^  the  mofl  part  hurtful,  as  our  practitioners  feldom  do  more  than  bleed,  and 
dangerous  then  ufe  repellers,  as  vitriolick  and  aluminous  waters.  But  the  only  fafe 

way 
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'way  of  curing  thefe  eruptions  is  by  bleeding  and  purging,  and  the  ufe  of 
coolers  inwardly,  with  a  cool  open  diet.  For  a  Purge, 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Cremor  Tartar!,  and  Sal  Prunellse,  Purging 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  frefli  Jallap  in  powder,  one  dram,  make  into  a 
Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Marfhmallows,  and  about  Smfeitf. 
forty  drops  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  give  it  after  the  Horfe’s  Body  has 
been  opened  with  fcalded  Bran. 

Those  who  chufe  a  purging  draught,  may  give  the  following,  which  in 
mod  cafes  is  preferable  to  any  other,  efpecially  where  the  heat  and  inflam¬ 
mation  is  great. 

Take  Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  four  ounces;  of 
the  Pulvis  Sandlus,  half  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel, 
and  give  it  faffing  in  the  morning. 

This  liquid  Purge  will  probably  work  about  twelve  hours  after  It  is 
given,  whereas  the  other  feldom  works  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours,  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  Horfe’s  Bowels  are  foul,  in  which  cafe,  any  purge  will  fome- 
times  go  off  fooner.  Either  of  thefe  purges  may  be  repeated  three  times, 
or  oftener,  if  they  work  mildly. 

After  the  purges,  let  the  Horfe  have  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  of  each 
equal  parts,  about  a  fpoonful  a  day  in  one  of  his  feeds ;  or  if  the  Horfe  be  of 
value,  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  and  Gum  Guiacum  in  powder,  may  be  ad« 
minifter’d  in  the  fame  manner,  which  will  yet  prove  more  efficacious,  as 
thefe  things  are  very  friendly  to  the  Blood,  and  particularly  to  furfeited 
Horfes. 

The  Horfes  that  become  furfeited  after  taking  unwholfome  drugs,  or  The  Me- 
mercurial  phyfick,  require  a  great  deal  of  care  in  order  to  their  recovery, 
which  ought  to  be  gone  about  as  foon  as  poffible,  otherwife  all  endeavours  Cure 
may  afterwards  prove  fruitlefs,  when  the  cure  is  negledted,  or  when  impro-  fehed 
per  medicines  are  adminifter’d;  the  fores  and  blotches  occafion’d  by  the 
poifon  turn  leprous,  and  fometimes  will  thicken  and  furrow  the  Skin,  fo  as  Medicines 
to  caufe  great  deformity,  with  deep  chops,  from  which  iffue  forth  Blood, 
or  bloody  Water*  Yet  nature  is  fometimes  fo  beneficent  to  fuch  Horfes 
where  their  conflitutions  happen  to  be  good,  that  they  often  recover  with 
good  management,  after  all  thefe  untowardly  eflfeds.  But  when  the  fmall 
Veflels  of  the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  or  any  of  the  principal  Vijcera  happen  to 
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be  hurt,  they  generally  prove  incurable  j  and  therefore  if  a  Horfe  in  this 
condition  coughs  much,  feeds  poorly,  falls  olf  his  flefh,  and  grows  hide¬ 
bound  ;  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  be  foon  removed  with  foft  balfamick  medi¬ 
cines,  fuch  as  have  already  been  prefcribed  for  colds  and  diforders  of  the 
Breaft,  with  the  intermixture  of  very  mild  purges,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  cure,  becaufe  we  may,  in  that  cafe,  reafonably  fuppofe  his  Lungs 
to  be  very  much  hurt  and  broke.  If  he  looks  dull  and  heavy,  his  Eyes 
and  Lips,  and  the  Roof  of  his  Mouth  yellow ;  if  he  is  fliort-breathed, 
feems  to  be  full  and  fomewhat  pot-bellyed,  with  a  Ihort  cough  upon  the 
leaft  exercife  ;  thefe  are  all  tokens  of  inward  diforder,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  denote  the  Liver  to  be  affed:ed  j  and  when  they  proceed  from  Mer¬ 
cury  ill-prepared,  or  from  catching  cold  in  the  ufc  of  fuch  things,  it  will 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  a  cure.  But  if  the  Horfe  feeds  well,  if 
he  fhews  himfelf  fprightly  and  vigorous,  notwithftanding  any  outward  foul- 
nefs  and  deformity  ;  if  he  does  not  flag  in  his  bufinefs,  there  is  great  Hopes 
of  his  recovery,  which  may  be  attained  by  the  following  method  if  it  is 
ftridtly  obferved. 

And  firft  of  all,  if  the  Horfe  is  in  flefh,  and  otherwife  in  good  plight, 
bleed,  give  him  two  or  three  mild  purges,  fuch  as  have  been  already  pre¬ 
fcribed,  or  the  following,  which  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  a  poifoned 
Blood,  and  will  work  partly  as  a  purge,  and  partly  as  an  alterative, 

♦ 

Take  the  finefl:  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams  j  Gum  Guiacum,  half  an 
ounce;  Diaphoretick  Antimony  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  two 
drams.  -  Make  into  a  fliff  ball,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  Syrup  of 
Rofes,  then  add  two  drams  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice 
Powder, 

This  purge  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  once  in  five  or  fix  days, 
unlefs  it  fhould  happen  to  purge  violently,  which  fometimes  falls  out  when 
a  Horfe bowels  are  foul ;  in  that  cafe  a  little  more  time  is  to  be  allowed. 
In  the  intermediate  days,  'inz.  the  days  between  the  purges,  let  the  Horfe 
have  a  draught  of  the  following  deco<5tion. 

Take  of  the  fhavings  or  rafpings  of  Guiacum,  two  pounds;  Turmerick 
bruifed  in  a  mortar  or  cut  in  thin  flices,  four  ounces ;  frefli  Dork 
Root  wiped  clean  and  cut  into  thin  flices,  one  large  handful ;  Chamo¬ 
mile  Flowers,  half  a  handful ;  Liquorice  Root  fliced,  four  ounces  ; 
Crude  Antimony  grofly  powdered,  and  put  into  a  bag,  one  pound. 

Let 
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Let  thefe  be  boiled  for  the  ipace  of  half  an  hour  or  longer,  in  three 
gallons  of  fpring  water,  and  keep  the  decodlion  upon  the  ingredients  in 
a  clean  earthen  pan  for  ufe. 

This  is  both  a  cheap  and  a  very  efficacious  medicine.  In  all  cafes  where 
the  foulnefs  of  the  Skin  is  owing  to  bad  or  ill-prepared  medicines,  efpecially 
of  the  mercurial  kind,  and  may  be  given  to  any  Horfe,  almofl  at  difcretron, 
efpecially  about  four  hornfuls  in  the  morning  falling,  and  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  about  two  hours  before  he  has  fupped,  or  at  night.  It  will  fweeten 
the  Juices  and  render  the  Blood  more  foft  and  balfamick  j  but  requires  to 
be  continued  two  or  three  months  in  obftinate  cafes,  allowing  fometimes  a 
week’s  interval,  that  the  Horfe  may  not  be  cloy’d  with  continual  drenching. 
It  will  be  little  or  no  charge  to  the  owner,  and  there  is  alfo  this  advantage 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that  they  will  be  no  hindrance  of  his  exercife, 
or  any  bufinefs  the  owner  requires  of  him. 

The  lhavings  or  rafpings  of  Guiacum,  may  be  had  at  the  druggifl’s  or 
the  working  wood-turner’s  j  the  Antimony  fliould  not  be  fuch  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  fold  in  the  fliops,  viz.  that  fort  which  is  melted  down,  and  call  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  and  is  often  full  of  drofs,  the  genuine  being  clear  and 
fliining,  of  the  colour  of  polifhed  fleel,  and  will  anfwer  the  end  more  effec- 
ly  than  the  other. 

Some  Horfes  are  very  fhy,  and  take  their  drinks  with  great  reludlancy, 
which  is  Inconvenient  where  it  is  necelTary  to  repeat  them  often.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  Crude  Antimony  or  Liver  of  Antimony  in  their  feeds 
may  do  good  fervice  ;  but  it  will  be  flill  more  efficacious  in  all  furfeits,  if 
Gum  Guiacum  be  mixed  with  the  Antimony,  as  I  have  found  from  expe¬ 
rience,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

Take  of  the  bed  Antimony  made  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  Gum 
Guiacum  in  powder,  of  each  a  pound  j  mix  them  well  together  in  a 
large  mortar,  oiling  the  end  of  the  peflle  to  prevent  the  gum  from 
caking  j  then  divide  the  whole  into  thirty-two  dofes,  viz.  an  ounce 
in  each  dofe,  and  let  one  be  given  every  day  in  the  evening-feed. 

This  will  tend  greatly  to  redlify  a  forfeited  Horfe’s  Blood  and  Juices, 
will  open  his  hide,  make  him  coat  well,  and  give  him  a  wholfome  look, 
and  very  much  help  to  remove  the  ill  effedls  of  mercurial  medicines;  but  if 
the  Horfe  be  of  value,  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony  may  be  ufed  inflead  of 
the  Crude  Antimony ;  and  though  it  may  be  fomewhat  more  chargeable 

T  t  2  than 
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than  the  other,  ytt  I  have  often  obferved  it  to  be  of  more  quick  efficacy, 
which  in  a  great  meafare,  makes  amends  for  the  expence,  ^iz.  Cinabar  of 
Antimony  and  Gum  Guiacum,  mixed  as  above,  and  adminiftered  in  the 
fame  manner;  or  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  compounded  powders  above 
prcfcribed  made  of  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  with  the  Crude  Antimony  or 
Liver  of  Antimony,  &c.  all  which  things  being  efficacious  in  the  moft 
kinds  of  furfeits,  efpecially  thofe  that  proceed  from  unwholfome  diet,  iin- 
wholfome  drugs,  or  from  ill-prepared  medicines,  given  in  the  farcy,  are 
alfo  proper  in  obflinate  furfeits ;  but  in  the  cure  of  furfeits,  regard  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  had  to  the  original  diftemper,  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  rife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direflions  already  laid  down ;  but  if  the  fymptoms  of  a 
forfeit  proceed  from  any  hereditary  caufe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them, 
fo  as  to  have  no  return. 

In  the  cure  of  furfeits,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  proper  diet  and  ex- 
ercife ;  if  the  Horfe  be  flrong  and  vigorous,  and  feeds  well,  he  may  have 
all  his  accuftomed  exercife,  but  if  he  be  a  poor  feeder,  and  apt  to  turn  faint 
and  dead-hearted,  his  exercife  muft  be  gentle.  The  fame  rule  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  if  he  coughs  much,  and  is  any  ways  defedtive  in  his  wind  ;  never- 
thelefs  thefe  Horfes  ought  to  be  often  in  the  open  air,  and  have  their  ex- 
crcife  proportioned  to  their  ability,  for  nothing  fo  much  ftrengthens  and  in¬ 
vigorates  the  blood  as  the  air  and  exercife,  which  will  alfo  help  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  medicines,  and  render  them  more  effedtual.  Their  diet  ffiould 
be  cool  and  opening,  while  there  remains  any  foulncfs  of  the  Skin,  fuch-as , 
fcalded  bran,  but  efpecially  fcalded  barley,  once  a  day,  and  if  the  HoiTe 
be  hidebound,  I  would  advift  an  ounce  of  Faengreek  Seeds  to  be  given  daily 
in  one  of  his  feeds,  to  be  continued  the  fpace  of  one  month  longer,  if  it  be 
neceftary.  But  I  ftiall  here  take  fome  notice  of  what  is  meant  by  the  bind-. 
ing  and  clofenefs  of  the  hide. 

Of  Hidebound  Horfes. 

A  HORSF  is  laid  to  be  hidebound,  when  his  Skin  fticks  fo  clofe  to  hii- 
ribs,  that  it  feems  immoveable;  but  this  is  not  tp  be  accounted  an 
original  difeafe,  but  only  a  fymptom,  which  may  either  be  caufed  by  want 
of  fufficient  food,  or  from  hairaffing  Horfes  beyond'  their  ftrength,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  fufficient  time  for  r.eft,  and  necelTary  refrelhments. 
Sometimes  Horfes  grow  hidebound  very  fuddenly  from  fevers,  and  con- 
vullive  diforders,  and  if  that  fymptom  is  not  fuddenly  removed,  the  dif.. 
tempers  that  are  the  caufe  of,  it  generally  prove  mortal ;  hut  nothing  is 
3'  more 
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more  common  than  to  fee  furfeited  Horfes  alfo  hidebound  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  cure  of  all  hidebound  Horfes  regard  mufl;  be  had  to  the  original 
diftemper  from  whence  it  proceeds.  I  have  obfeived  in  fevers  and  con- 
vuhive  diforders,  where  there  was  great  pain,  Horfes  become  hidebound, 
and  llrangely  tucked  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  fymptom  as  fuddenly  re-  hidebound! 
moved  by  care,  and  proper  applications  ;  but  when  a  Horfe  is  full  of  flelh, 
and  has  no  vifible  appearance  of  ficknefs,  and  appears  at  the  fame  time  to  treated, 
be  hidebound,  it  is  often  the  effedt  of  fome  long  continued  inward  diforder> 
which  ought  to  be  examined  into,  whether  it  be  in  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  or 
Lungs  j  but  efpecially  if  it  proceeds  from  vermin  in  the  Guts :  for  thofe 
who  have  had  experience  may  have  often  obferved  this  fymptom,  when  they 
have  been  carefully  purged,  and  have  thereby  difeharged  great  quantities  of 
the  fmall  white  worms  called  Afearides ;  therefore,  in  all  thefe  cafes, whatever 
ftrikes  at  the  caufe,  effedually  removes  that  fymptom.  And  though  a  Horfe- 
feeds  well,  keeps  his  flefh,  and  goes  through  his  bufinefs,  and  yet  contkiues 
hidebound,  nevcrthelefs  he  ought  to  be  regarded,  otherwife  this  ill  habit  of  ' 
body  will  at  length  be  able  to  produce  fome  untowardly  fymptoms,  which- 
in  the  end  may  prove  fatal.  In  this  cafe  I  would  advife  purging  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  give  over  night  two  drams  of  Calomel,  made  into* 
a  ball  with  Conferve,  of  Rofes,  and  the  next  morning  the  following  purge,, 
viz.  ‘ 


Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce,  or  ten  drams,  if  the  Horfe  be  flrong 
frelli  Jallap  in  fine  powder,  two  drams  j  Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ;; 
make  it  into  a  ball,  with  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  adding  fixty  drops  of. 
Oil  of  Savin. 

This  purge  and  the  mercurial  ball,  may  be  repeated  three. times  in  three- 
weeks,  and  afterwards  the  Cinabar  or  Antimonial  Powders,  ,  as  above  pre-- 
feribed,  which  will  he  the  likelieft  way  to  recover  any  fuch  Horfe  from^ 
the  dangers  that  threaten  himj  and  if  worms  be  the  caufe,  this,  method  wilLi 
foon  relieve. him.. 

Horses  that  become  hidebound  by  flar.ving  or  hard  ufage, ,  need  only  • 
reft,  and  better  keeping.  The  feeding  in  fuch  cafes  ought  to  be  gradual,  ., 
that  is,,  increafed  by  degrees,  according  to  the  rules  laid  .down .  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  dieting,  and  elfewhere, . 
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■j\yf  OST  of  the  writers  in  farriery,  have  reckoned  the  melting  of  the  greafe 
as  an  original  diftemper  in  Horfes,  though  few  of  them  have  offered 
any  definition  of  it,  or  the  fymptoms  that  appear  in  it,  but  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  only  given  fome  infignificant  receipts  for  the  cure  of  it.  They  have 
indeed  affigned  one  general  caufe  for  molten  greafe,  'u/V.  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violent  exercife,  but  have  laid  down  no  other  fymptom,  but 
fwelling  of  their  Limbs,  or  greafy  dungj  which  however  will  happen  to 
Horfes  from  foul  feeding,  and  to  fome  from  the  natural  conftitution  of 
their  Blood  and  Juices,  where  no  violence  has  beefi  ufed.  That  there  is 
Horfes  li  ^  thing  as  melting  of  the  greafe,  is  pretty  evident  from  what  may  be 
able  to  obferved  of  fome  exceflive  fat  Horfes,  that  have  been  worked  in  hot  wea- 
cTeafe  ther,  and  have  died  raging  mad  of  fevers,  in  which  cafe  the  fat  is  melted 
‘  melted,  and  turned  into  an  oil,  and  is  drawn  off  from  its  proper  cells  into  the  Blood- 
veffels,  of  which  I  have  elfewhere  given  a  very  extraordinary  indance.  But 
as  this  is  feldom  underdood  for  molten  greafe,  but  pafles  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  a  fever  or  the  flaggers,  which  often  proves  mortal,  efpecially 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  perfons  j  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  thofe  cafes 
'  which  are  ufually  afcribed  to  molten  greafe,  which,  when  negledled,  often 
produce  many  of  the  fymptoms  that  pafs  under  the  name  of  furfeirs. 

When  a  Horfe  voids  greafy  matter  along  with  his  dung,  his  Greafe  is 
notions  faid  to  be  melted  ;  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fymptom  proceeds 
concern-  from  various  caufes  j  fometimes  very  fat  Horfes,  that  Hand  much  in  the 
Greafe.  liable,  and  have  but  little  exercife,  will  void  greafy  matter  along  with  their 
dung  upon  catching  the  lead:  cold ;  but  this  is  only  a  natural  fecretion,  and 
is  not  attended  with  thofe  inward  perturbations  that  mud  unavoidably  hap¬ 
pen  where  the  Greafe  is  really  dilTolved  and  melted.  Some  Horfes  of  hot 
conditutions,  that  are  inclined  to  coftivenefs,  fometimes  grow  over-charged, 
and  void  great  quantities  of  flimy  matter,  like  corruption,  and  the  balls  of 
dung  are  covered  with  a  pellicle  or  Ikin  and  when  this  happens,  fuch 
Horfes  are  faid  to  have  their  Greafe  melted,  though  very  improperly,  this 
being  no  other  than  a  common  fymptom  that  always  attends  a  retention  of 
the  dung  ;  and  when  they  void  a  matter  of  the  colour  of  Sulphur,  it  is 
a  fure  fymptom  of  worms.  There  are  other  Horfes  of  weak  Bowels,  that 
often  void  a  loofe  flimy  dung,  and  fome  are  apt  to  conclude  thefe  have  had 

their  Greafe  meled,  but  this  is  only  the  effedl  of  a  fizy  Blood  j  but  the 

fwelling 
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fwelling  of  the  limbs  and  the  running  at  the  heels,  fbmetimes  a  briny  fait 
humor,  fomevvhat  of  an  oily  confiftence,  or  a  thick  white  matter  like  * 
melted  tallow,  called  the  greafe,  has  no  relation  at  all  to  that  diftemper, 
but  when  there  is  fome  manifefl:  tokens  that  the  Horfe’s  greafe  has  been 
previoufly  melted  by  fome  hard  ufage  ;  for  we  often  fee  lean  Horfes  of 
poor  fizy  blood,  as  much  troubled  with  thefe  fymptoms,  as  any  other. 

But  this  will  be  treated  of  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  difcourfe  of  fvvelled 
Legs  and  greafy  Heels. 

Now  the  true  fymptoms  of  molten  greafe  may  be  difcovercd  by  the 
following  obfervations ;  and  in  the  firft  place,  no  Horfe  can  cafily  have  his 
greafe  melted,  unlefs  he  be  fomewhat  overcharged  with*  fat  ;  neither  can  a 
fat  Horfe  have  his  greafe  melted  in  any  degree,  without  violence,  efpecially 
by  hard  riding  or  working  in  very  hot  weather  ;  for  the  oilinefs  that  we 
often  obferve  in  the  dung  of  very  fat  Horfes,  efpecially  if  a  ball  of  his 
dung  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  proceeds  only  from  a  fuperabundance  of 
oily  particles  in  his  Blood,  which  are  more  or  lefs  difeharged  by  all  the 
groffer  fecretions.  But  when  a  Horfe’s  greafe  is  really  melted,  it  is  always  The  true 
accompanied  with  a  fever,  with  heat,  reftlefsnefs,  flatting  tremors  or  trem- 
blings,  great  inward  ficknefs,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  fometimes  with  the  greafe. 
fymptoms  of  a  pleurify  j  and  thefe' fymptoms  are  more  or  lefs  aggravated 
according  to  the  previous  flate  of  the  Horfe,  or  the  degree  of  violence  in 
the  treatment  he  has  met  with.  ,  His  dung  will  then  be  extremely  greafy, 
and  will  fall  into  a  fcouring,  not  unlike  the  greafy  Diarrhoeas  that  happen 
to  men  in  fomewhat  of  the  like  circumflances.  His  Blood  will  have  a 
thick  ikin  of  fat  over  it,  when  cold,  of  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  from  the  obflrudlions  that  ufually  happen  in  the  Liver  in  fuch 
cafes.  The  congealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mixture  of  fize  and 
greafe,  which  makes  it  fo  exceeding  flippery  that  fcarce  any  part  of  it  will 
adhere  to  ones  fingers,  and  the  fmall  portion  of  ferum  that  is  in  it,  feels  alfo 
flippery  and  clammy,  not  unlike  the  juice  of  apples.  The  Horfe  foon  lofes 
his  fiefh,  the  fat  that  fills  the  Interflices  of  the  Mufcles  being  probably  dif- 
folved  and  fucked  up  into  the  Blood-veffels,  and  thofe  Horfes  that  furvive 
fuch  a  fhock  commonly  grow  hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  Legs  fwell 
both  before  and  behind,  and  continne  fo  till  the  flate  of  their  Blood  is 
altered  and  mended  by  proper  applications.  And  if  this  is  not  done  ef-  ' 

fcdlually,  the  farcy,  the  glanders,  or  fome  obftinate  forfeit  generally  follows, 
that  will  be  difficult  and  hard  to  cure.  To  avoid  thefe  unhappy  effeds  of 
molten  greafe,  I  fhould  advife  the  following  method. 

.> 
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The  cure  In  the  fuft  placc  it  Is  neceffiry  to  bleed  plentifully  to  empty  the  Blood- 
g!-eafe!'^"  vefTels,  which  are  generally  crammed,  and  in  the  fmall  Capillary  Veins 
almoft  to  a  total  flagnation.  This  ought  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  days 
lucceffively,  and  here  plenty  of  rowels  or  iffues  are  of  great  ufe,  one  in 
the  Breaff,  one  in  the  Belly,  as  foon  as  the  agitation  and  working  of  the 
Fjanks  begins  to  abate,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  each  Thigh.  As  to  inter¬ 
nals,  glyfters  are  of  great  fervice,  which  ought  to  be  rather  of  the  emol¬ 
lient  kind,  than  purgative,  rather  to  cool  the  inteftines  than  to  caufe  heat 
and  irritation  ;  and  all  the  other  internals  ought  to  be  cleanfing,  attenuat¬ 
ing,  and  opening.  For  a  glyher, 

Take  MaUows  and  Marfli-Mallows,  of  each  a  handful ;  Chamomile- 
Flowers,  half  a  liandful ;  Sweet  Fennel  Seeds  and  Cumin  Seeds, 
bruifed,  of  each  two  ounces  j  Bay  Berries,  bruifed,  an  ounce;  boil 
ihefe  in  three  quarts  of  Water,  to  two  quarts,  in  a  covered  velTel  ; 
and  when  it  is  of  a  proper  warmth  pour  off  the  decodion,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  lix  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  half  a  pint  of  Linfeed 
Oil,  and  give  it  blood-warm, 

Emollient  This  glyfter,  or  glyders  that  are  contri  ed  after  this  manner,  are  proper 
fbfoktely  that  have  their  greafe  melted.  They  will  help  to  abate  the  fever, 

fteceffary.  and  drain  oif  from  the  inteftines  great  quantities  of  greafy  matter,  and  by 
that  means  aflid;  the  operation  of  things  given  by  the  mouth,  which  fhould 
be  fuch  as  attenuate  and  thin  the  Blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
JBelly  foluble  and  open.  For  this  purpofe. 

Take  Rue  and  Scordlum,  of  each  a  handful ;  Bay  berries  bruifed,  and 
Chamomile-Flowers,  of  each  an  ounce;  Saffron,  two  drams;  infufe 
in  a  quart  of  boil’ng  Water,  and  when  the  infufion  has  flood  twelve 
hours  pour  it  off,  and  diffolve  in  it  fix  ounces  of  Cream  of  Tartar, 

I  and  add  to  the  whole  half  a  pint  of  white  Wine,  and  give  it  milk- 
!  warm,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  if  the  Horfe  does  not  feed,  but  if 
the  Horfe  feeds,  in  the  morning  falling. 

This  drink  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  and  the  glyfler  every 
day,  till  the  Horfe  begins  to  Ipok  brifk,  and  feeds.  At  the  fame  time  let 
him  have  plenty  of  warm  water  or  water-gruel  to  drink,  to  dilute  and  thin 
his  Blood,  and  prevent  coagulation ;  for  the  Blood  in  all  fuch  cafes  eafily 
runs  into  ^reem.es,  and  indangers  a  total  flagnation. 
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When  the  fever  is  gone  quite  off,  and  the  Horfe  has  recovered  his  ap¬ 
petite  fo  as  to  feed  plentifully,  it  will  be  proper  to  linilh  his  cure  with 
mild  gentle  purges  of  the  aloetick  kind,  ofpecially  if  his  Legs  fwell,  which 
is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

Take  the  finefl  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce ;  Diapente,  fix  drams ; 

"Saffron,  carefully  dried  and  powdered,  one  dram  j  make  it  into  a 
ftiff  pafte  with  Syrup  of  -Buckthorn,  adding  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  Oii 
of  Amber. 

One 'of  thefe  purges  may  be  given  every  week,  and  continued  for  a  Purging 
month  or  fix  weeks ;  which  method  will  bring  down  the  fwelling  of  his 
Legs  more  effectually  than  by  giving  ftrong  purges,  which  often  by  their  the 
violence  and  harfh  operation,  break  down  the  confiitutions  of  the  ftrongeft  [heLimbs! 
Horfes,  and  render  them  liable  to  many  infirmities  and  diforders.  Lhave 
always  found  by  experience,  mild  purges  the  mofl  efficacious  in  mofl;  of 
the  maladies  where  purging  is  neceffary,  and  I  have  often  met  with  great 
fuccefs  in  adminiftring  thofe  that  are  no  more  than  alteratives,  where  the 
purgative  ingredient  has  feldom  exceeded  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams  of  the 
finefl  Aloes,  which  only  opens  their  bellies  and  makes  their  dung  foft  and 
loofe ;  but  by  entring  more  into  the  Blood,  are  more  permanent  in  their 
effedls.  And  whoever  follows  this  method,  may  obferve  that  at  the  fame 
time  the  Horfe  may  perhaps  purge  but  little,  he  will  fiale  plentifully,  he 
will  alfo  perfpire  more  freely,  that  his  fkin  will  have  a  kindly  feeling ;  and 
I  have  found  many  Horfes  that  before  were  poor  feeders,  and  would  have 
probably  gone  to  the  dogs  with  ftrong  purges,  recover  their  appetite  with 
thefe,  fo  as  to  feed  heartily,  and  foon  be  able  to  go  throug^h  any  manner 
of  fatigue.  Thefe  purges  may  be  repeated  at  pleafure,  'uiz,  one  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  with  this  benefit  alfo  to  the  owner,  that  they  will  feldom  take 
him  off  his  bufinefs  above  two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  neither  will  he 
lofe  his  flefh  or  his  appetite,  but  will  mend  in  both,  which  cannot  be  fo 
well  obtained  by  any  other  method  of  purging.  But  having  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  advantages  elfewhere  arifing  from  this  kind  of  treatment,  I 
fliould  not  have  repeated  any  thing  further  here  on  that  fubjedl,  only  that 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  no  cafe  requires  it  more  than  where  there  is  a 
fupicion  of  molten  greafe  to  carry  off  the  dregs  and  recrements  that  may 
be  left  in  the  Blood  by  fuch  an  extraordinary  diforder. 

As  to  the  other  cafes  abovementioned,  that  refemble  thofe  where  the 
;greafe  is  melted,  fuch  as  proceed  from  high  feeding  and  want  of  fufficient 
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exercife,  from  colds  and  common  fevers,  from  eating  great  quantifies  of 
green  dried  clover,  new  hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  diet  that  may  caafe  ob- 
llrudtlons  in  the  Guts ;  fuch  as  have  their  Legs  fwell  and  break  out  into 
a  running,  fome  of  thefe  have  been  already  treated  of,  and  others  will  bs 
handled  in  the  progrefs  of  this  w'oi  k. 


Of  the  Mange. 


Mifiakes 
concern¬ 
ing  the 
mange. 


Thccaufes 
of  the 
mange. 


DHliti- 
guilhed 
fromother 
itching  e- 
Tuptions. 


A  mangy 
Horfe  de- 
fcribed. 


'T^HE  mange  is  fo  well  known  that  it  fcarce  needs  a  defcription.  Ne- 
verthelefs  the  French  and  fome  other  foreign  writers  on  the  difeafes  of 
Horfes,  and  many  of  our  own  practitioners  fometimes  miftake  hot  itchii;g 
eruptions  for  the  mange,  and  by  that  means  often  fail  in  the  cure,  or  at 
leail  render  it  both  very  tedious  and  troublefome. 

At  firft  the  mange  is  feldom  feated  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  fkin,. 
and  may  be  eafily  cured  before  it  has  been  of  continuance  long  enough  to- 
vitiate  and  pollute  the  Blood,  It  generally  comes  by  infedlion  from  othes^ 
Horfes,  and  is  fo  very  catching,  that  a  Horfe  will  fcaree  efcape  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fet  up  in  a  ftable  where  a  mangy  Horfe  has  flood,  before  it  ha& 
been  well  cleaned  and  aired.  The  mange  alfo  proceeds  from  flarving,  and 
low  feeding,  and  happens  ofcen  to  Horfes  that  have  run  long  abroad  ia 
pinching  cold  weather,  without  grafs  or  fufficient  provender  to  fupport 
them.  For  when  a  Horfe  once  becomes  poor,  the  blood  and  fpirits  do 
not  flow  in  fufficient  quantity  to  the  extremities  of  the  fkin,  fo  as  the  ne- 
cefTary  fecretions  may  be  made,  by  which  means  a  ftoppage  of  the  infenfi- 
ble  tranfpiration  in  fome  degree  muft  alfo  follow,  the  juices  in  thofe  parts- 
growing  fharp  and  pungent,  create  a  perpetual  tingling  and  itching.  And 
altho’  this  tingling  and  itching  is  always  conftant  in  the  mange,  yet  it  is 
not  fo  violent  and  painful,  as  the  fmart  and  itching  that  attends  fome  of 
the  forfeits  above  defcribed.  Thofe  diforders  being  not  only  feated  deeper 
in  the  fkin,  but  fometimes  fpreading  their  iniuence  below  upon  the  mem¬ 
branes  that  cover  the  Mufcles,  which  render  the  pain  and  all  other  fenfa- 
tions  more  acute  and  violent. 

I  N  the  mange  the  fkin  is  generally  tawned,  thick  and  full  of  wrinkles,, 
efpecially  about  the  Mane,  the  Loins,  and  Tail,  and  the  little  hair  that 
remains  in  thofe  places  almoft  always  ftands  ftreight-  out  and  briflly.  The 
Ears  of  a  mangy  Horfes  are  commonly  almoft  naked  and  without  any 
luir,  and  all  about  their  Eyes  and  Eye-brows,  which  gives  them  a  difmaf 
carrion-like  look.  And  where  it  afiefts  the  limbs,  it  makes  them  in  many 
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places  look  quite  naked,  but  yet  without  peeling  and  rawnefs,  as  in  thofe 
kind  of  fiirfeits  where  the  Blood  is  very  hot  and  inflam’d. 

The  mange  feldom  happens  but  to  ordinary  neglected  Horfe'S,  and  if  it 
be  let  alone  without  taking  fome  care  to  free  them  of  it,  will  at  lafl;  induce 
an  univerfal  depravity  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  and  become  tedious  if  not 
altogether  incurable,  but  when  taken  in  time  nothing  is  more  eafy,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  comes  by  infedion,  for  that  which  proceeds  from  ftarving  is 
always  more  rooted,  and  confequently  more  tedious,  and  a  Horfe  feldom 
recovers  perfectly  till  he  takes  on  a  competent  meafure  of  flefli. 

If  the  Horfe  has  been  in  good  keeping,  and  catched  the  diflicmper  of  TheCurc-’ 
another  Horfe,  or  in  an  infeded  flable,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  be¬ 
gin  with  bleeding,  and  a  gentle  purge  or  two  will  not  be  amifs.  Let  him 
have  an  ounce  of  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  of  each  equal  quantities,  every 
day  in  a  feed  of  fcalded  or  moiften’d  Bran,  to  be  continued  three  w'ceks  or 
a  month.  Sometimes  the  mange  is  cured  by  outward  applications  alone, 
without  any  thing  internally,  only  by  fteeping  Tobacco  in  old  Chamber-lye 
about  twenty-four  hours,  bathing  all  the  mangy  parts  with  it  every  day  till 
the  Horfe  is  well,  and  when  the  diilemper  is  not  very  inveterate,  this  is  to  be 
prefer’d  to  daubing  ointments.  Some  cure  it  with  Train  Oil,  and  Gunpow¬ 
der  made  into  the  confiftence  of  a  foft  liniment;  others  add  to  this  Black 
Pepper,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  give  it 
a  body,  and  to  make  it  adhere  more  clofely  to  the  Skin.  Some  ufe  Gun- 
Powder  and  Barbadoes  Tar  made  into  an  ointment,  with  a  mixture  of  Black 
Soap.  And  I  have  known  the  country  People  cure  the  mange  both  in  their 
Horfes  and  Dogs,  with  fait  Beef  Brine ;  all  which  things  are  often  attended 
with  fuccefs  in  new  infe<5lionsj  but  if  the  diftemper  has  taken  deep  footing, 
and  the  texture  of  the  Skin  become  thereby  very  much  corrupted,  and  broke 
fo  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  a  Leprofy,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe 
to  mercurials  both  externally  and  internally,  and  for  that  purpofe, 

Take  of  any  of  the  common  Horfe  Balls  above  prefcrlb’d  for  Colds,  the 
quantity  of  a  Walnut;  Calomel  finely  prepared,  two  fcruples;  mix  them 
together,  and  let  it  be  repeated  three  mornings,  keeping  the  Horfe  fad¬ 
ing  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  each  Ball. 

The  Horfe  mud  be  kept  warm,  have  warm  water,  and  not  fuffered  to 
go  into  the  water,  or  to  be  wet  on  any  part,  nor  go  out  of  the  dable  if  the 
weather  be  foul,  unlefs  into  a  dry  riding  houfe,  or  under  fome  cover  for  his 
exercife.  Give  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  Bran,  and  the  morning  after  the 
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lafi;  ball  let  him  have  a  common  purge,  or  this,  which  Is  as  proper  as  any 
in  the  mange,  or  in  any  other  cafe  where  the  Skin  happens  to  be  foul. 

Take  Aloes  Succotrine,  ten  drams,  or  of  common  Aloes,  an  ounce;  Dia- 
phoretick  Antimony,  half  an  ounce;  frefli  Jallap  in  fine  Powder,  one 
dram;  make  it  into  a  Ball  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  Barbadoes  Tar,, 
adding-fixty  drops  of  chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds.. 

This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,,  applying  outwardly  at  the. 
fame  time  the  Train-Oil  and.,Gun-Powder,  which  in  mofl:  cafes  is  both  very 
proper  and  efficacious,  the  Gun-Powder  being  no  other  than  a  compofition. 
made  chiefly  of  Sulphur,  Salt-Petre,  and  Charcoal,  and  thofe  who  diflike  the, 
Train-Oil,  may  ufe  Butter,  or  Hog’s  Lard  inftead  of  it,  with  a  mixture  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  which  by  rubbing,  it  fome.time  in  a  mortar,  .  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  incorporated  for  an  outward  application.  But  if  this  fhould  not, 
prove  eficdlual,.  the  mercurial  ointment  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceding  chapter 
may  be  ufed  with  the  precautions  there  laid  down,  viz.  keeping  the  Horfe, 
warm,  and  giving  warm  Water  all  the  time  till  he  is  eflbjftually  cured. 

If  the  mange  has  been,,  contradted  by  lowTeeding  and  negligence’,  the. 
Horfe  muil  be  more  indulged  both  in  Hay  and  Corn,  yet  not  fo  as  to  cloy 
and  forfeit  him.  It  will  likewife  be.  neceflary  to  cloath  him,  but  not  to, 
keep  him  too  hot,  for  that  would  be  going  to  an  extream,  that  would  be. 
injurious  and  hurtful  to  a  Horfe  that  had  been  much  aecuflomed  to  the 
cold,  befides  very  hot  cloathing  is  apt  to  increafe-and  give  freffi  fuel  to  this-, 
diftemper.  In  this  cafe  however,  cloathing  and  a.  better  diet  contributes 
very  much  to  the.  cure,  as  it  helps  to  increafe  perfpiration,  fo  that  there  is 
feldom  any  thing  further  wanting,  befides  fome  outward  application,  tho’ 
this  kind  generally,  proves  the  mofl  tedious,  becaufe  the  mange  will  feldom. 
wear  off  till  the  conftitution  mends,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 

After  a  Horfe  has  got  clear  of  this  diftemper,  his  ftanding  ftiould  be 
wafh’d  clean  with  foap  fuds,  and  his  ftable  fum’d  with- burning -pitch,,  or  .: 
with  charcoal.  If  his  cloaths  are  too  good  to  be  deftroy’d,  they  ffiould  be- 
foak’d  in  fcalding  water  and  wafh’d  clean,  and  carefully  dry’d;  which  pre... 
cautions  will  be  neceffary  to  fecure  other  Horfes  from  the  infection... 
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French  and  Italians,  and  mod:  of  our  own  writers  copying  after- 
them,  have  Injudiclouily  reckon’d  up  five  or  fix  different  kinds  of  Far- 
cys,  haved  clafieJ  along  with  this  malady,  feveral  of  thofe  fcorbutick  cafes  I 
have  treated  of  in  the  preceding  fedions,  which  altho’  they  are  indeed  ob- 
flinate,  and  hard  enough  to  be  cured,  yet  have  none  of  them  the  effeds  of 
a  true  Farcy.  That  which  they  call  the  flying  Farcy,  rifing  in  little  lumps 
about  the  fize  of  hazle  nuts  all  over  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  and  which  fud-jng  thsr 
denly  difappear  in  one  place,  and  as  fuddenly  ffart  up  jn  another,  are  nothing 
at  all  but  the  heats  that  fometimes  In  the  fpring,  break  out  on  thofe  Horfes 
that  have  been  full  fed,  been  kept  long  at  dry  meats,  and  have  had  but  little, 
exercife,  which  often  creates  an  acrimony  and  fharpnefs,  that  burfts  through 
the  Skin  with  heat  and  inflammation.  The  eruptions  that  appear  like  dry 
corns,  and  fpread  themfelves  all  over  the  Bread:,  Neck,  Back  and  Loins,  and. 
the  fmall  flefliy  hurdles  which  lye  dead  in  the  Skin,  with  little  or  no  itch¬ 
ing,  without  coming  to  any  maturity,  are  alfo  accounted  by  fome  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Farcy,  but  improperly,  for  tho’  thefe  may  continue  fo  long  upon> 
a  Horfe,  as  to  hinder  him  from  thriving  and  looking  well,  yet  they  have- 
not  the  lead:  tendency  to  a  Farcy,  and  feldom  or  never  fuppurate  and  turn 
into  matter,  but  wear  off  infenfibly  and  by  degrees,  and  without  any  ill  con— 
fequence,  when  they  happen  to  be  rightly  managed.  Neither  have  thofe 
foft  watry  tumors,  that  rife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  which  i 
our  writers  call  the  Watry  Farcy,  any  dired  relation  to  that  didemper,  but- 
are  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fome  acute  ficknefs.  Befidesall  this, , 
they  have  accounted  the  various  fymptoms,  that  ufually  rife  in  this  didem¬ 
per,  and  the  different  afpeds  and  appearances  of  the  fores  and  ulcers,  as  fo- 
many  different  fpecies  of  the  Farcy  :  All  which  are  very  erroneous,. as  will 
be  diewn  hereafter. 

But  the  true  Farcy  is  properly  a  Didemper  of  the  Blood- Vcffels,  that  TheFareyv 
generally  follows  the  trad  of  the  Veins,  and  when  inveterate,  thickens  their 
Coats,  and  common  Integuments,  fo  as  they  become  like  fo  many  cords, 
and  thefe  are  larger  or  finaller,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  capacity  of  the 
Veins  that  are  affeded  by  it.  It  is  feldom  perceivable  on  the  Arteries,  be- 
caufe  of  their  continual  motion  and  pulfaiion,  and  likewife  by  reafon  of  the 
fpring  and  eladicity  with  which  they  are  endowed,  which  no  doubt,  pre¬ 
vents  the  Juices  of  the  arterial  Coats  coming  to  a  Stagnation 5 .whereas  the. 
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Veins  being  more  loofe  and  flaccid,  and  having  no  natural  adion  of  their 
own,  but  that  which  is  caufed  by  the  pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  that  lye 
underneath  or  near  them,  or  by  the  aclion  of  the  Mufcles  in  their  common 
exercife,  rnuft  therefore  be  more  eafily  affedled,  when  once  their  Coats  be* 
come  replete  with  acrimonious  (harp  Juices. 

The  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  nature  of  the  Farcy,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
Veins  being  fo  much  corded,  which  renders  the  cure  fo  difficult  and  trouble- 
fome.  As  for  the  more  remote  caufes  thereof  they  are  various,  proceeding 
from  many  of  the  fame  errors  that  bring  on  forfeits,  and  other  chronical 
difeafes,  viz.  drinking  cold  water  when  a  Horfe  has  been  heated  with  hard 
exercife,  or  cooling  fuddenly  after  exercife,  over  working  Horfes  in  hot 
,  weather,  caufing  an  over  great  expence  of  the  ferous  parts  of  the  Blood;  if 
a  Horfe  that  has  been  thus  ufed  efcapes  a  fever,  he  may  readily  enough  fall 
into  the  Farcy,  or  if  he  chances  to  be  feiz’d  with  a  fever,  fuch  a  fever  may 
end  with  a  Farcy,  or  fome  obflinate  furfeit;  but  from  what  I  have  obferved 
of  this  diflemper,  I  take  the  mofl  ufual  caufe  to  proceed  from  a  crude  or 
unwholfome  diet,  viz.  eating  new  oats,  new  hay,  clover,  and  rye-grafs, 
which  things  however,  are  much  more  hurtful  to  fome  Horfes  than  to 
others.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  a  Horfe’s  exercife, 
^  aliho’  it  be  good  in  its  kind,  may  alfo  produce  the  Farcy.  Reftraining 
Horfes  too  much  from  water  in  hot  weather,  when  they  require  it  mofl:  to 
dilute  and  keep  their  Blood  in  a  fluid  flate,  efpecially  thofe  Horfes  that  have 
a  plentiful  allowance  of  hay  and  oats.  And  as  the  Farcy  often  proceeds 
from  repletion  and  fulnefs,  by  overftretching  and  relaxing  the  Veflels ;  fo  it 
alfo  takes  its  rife  fometimes  from  ftinting  Horfes  too  much  in  their  food,  but 
efpecially  from  feeding  irregulaily,  flarving  them  at  one  time,  and  glutting 
them  at  another;  all  which  things  tend  greatly  to  deprave  the  Blood  and 
Juices,  which  by  degrees  bring  on  fuch  diftempers.  Wounds  with  very 
fmall,  and  pointed  inftruments,  fuch  as.  (harp  fpurs,  fharp  fplinters  of  hard 
wood,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  makes  a  pundture  In  the  Coats  of  the  Blood- 
Veflels;  efpecially  when  the  previous  flate  of  the  Blood  happens  to  be  bad. 
And  fometimes  the  Farcy  may  proceed  from  infedtlon,  when  it  happens  to 
be  a  flckly  time  among  Horfes, or  when  it  is  epidemical;  however  this  is  but 
feldom,  for  the  Farcy  in  the  common  way  is  rarely  infetflious,  or  any  ways 
hurtful  to  other  Horfes,  as  we  fee  by  daily  experience. 

ThsSig^ns.  As  to  the  figns  of  the  Farcy,  they  are  pretty  manifefl  to  the  eye,  and 
generally  well  known;  at  firfl  one  or  more  fmall  tumors,  or  round  buds,  like 
grapes  or  berries,  fpringing  cut  over  the  Veins,  and  very  often  exquifitely 
painful  to  the  touch  ;  in  the  beginning  they  ate  hard,  but  foon  turn  into  fofl 
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bllders,  which  when  broke,  difcharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor,  and  turn 
into  very  foul  and  ill-difpofed  ulcers. 

In  fome  Horfes  h  appears  on  the  Head  only  ;  in  fome  on  the  externa^ 
Jugkr  or  Neck  Vein  j  in  others,  on  the  Plate  Vein,  and  runs  downward,  on 
the  infide  of  the  Fore- Arm  towards  the  Knee,  and  very  often  upwards  towards 
the  Brifket  ;  in  fome  the  farcy  fhews  itfelf  fir  ft  on  the  hind  parts,  about 
the  pafterns,  and  along  the  large  Veins  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  rifing 
upwards  into  the  Groin,  and  towards  the  Sheath  j  ‘and  fometimes  the  farcy 
makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the  Flanks,  and  fpreads  by  degrees  towards 
the  Lower  Belly,  where  it  often  becomes  very  troublefcme. 

When  the  farcy  appears  on  the  Head  only,  it  is  eafily  cured,  efpecially 
when  it  is  fcaled  on  the  Cheeks  or  Fore-head,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
fubftance  of  Fkfh,  and  the  Blood- veffels  very  fmall ;  it  is  rather  more  dif. 
ficult,  when  it  affedts  the  Lips,  the  Noftrils,  the  Eyes,  and  Kernels  under 
the  Jaws,  and  other  fofc  and  loofe  parts,  efpecially  if  it  continues  fo  long 
till  the  Neck-vein  becomes  affedted  by  it,  and  turns  corded.  When  it  be¬ 
gins  on  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulder,  or  on  the  outfide  of  the  blips,  the 
cure  is  feldom  difficult,  becaufe  the  Blood-vefTels  on  thofe  parts,  are  not 
only  fmall,  but  are  well-braced,  and  by  their  fituation  kept  in  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tinual  tenfion, which  very  much  contributes  to  the  removal  of  the  obfiradlions 
in  the  coats  of  the  affedted  Veins,  and  this  is  further  helped  by  the  adtion  of 
thofe  parts.  But  when  the  farcy  rifes  firft  on  the  Plate-vein,  and  if  that 
Vein  fwellmuch  and  turns  corded,  it  proves  fometimes  troublefome  enough, 
efpecially  if  the  diftemper  increafes,  fo  as  to  affedt  the  axillary  Glands  or 
Kernels  under  the  Arm-pits,  it  then  becomes fomewhatdifficult  and  hard  to  cure^ 
but  the  difficulty  is  yet  greater,  when  the  crural  Veins  on  the  infide  of  the 
Thigh  are  corded,  and  befet  with  buds,  when  it  rifes  upwards  and  aftedts 
the  Inguinal  Glands,  'uiz.  the  Kernels  of  the  Groins  and  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  Yard,  which  often  happens,  the  cure  will  riot  only  prove  difficult 
but  tedious.  When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  Pafterns  or  lower  Limbs,  it 
often  becomes  very  uncertain,  and  of  doubtful  ifihe,  unlefs  a  timely  flop  be 
put  to  it,  and  though  a  Horfe  may  indeed  efcape  with  his  Life,  yet  the- 
fwelling  in  thofe  dependent  parts,  grows  fo  exceffively  large,  in  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  and  the  Limbs  fo  much  disfigured  thereby,  with  foul  fores  and 
callous  ulcerations,  that  fuch  a  one  is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  af  erwards, 
but  the  meaneft  drudgery.  But  it  is  always  a  proniifmg  fign,  wherever  the 
farcy  happens  to  be  fituated,  if  it  fpreads  no  further. 

It  is  ufuaf  for  the  farcy  to  begin  only  on  one  fide  of  the  body,  but  when 
it  palTcs  over  to  the  other,  for  inftance,  from  the  near  fide  to  the  off  fide, 
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or  from  the  off  fide  to  the  near,  it  fhews  it  is  either  of  a  malignant  kind, 
*or  that  it  is  very  far  gone,  and  becomes  doubtful  as  to  the  cure  ;  but  when 
>it  rifes  on  the  Spines  of  the  Back  and  Loins,-  it  is  then  for  the  moft  part 
-dangerous,  unlefs  when  its  firfl  appearance  has  been  on  the  Shoulders  or 
;Hips,  for  in  that  cafe  the  anguifh  fometimes  reaches  to  thofe  parts  without 
much  hazard,  and  is  often  cured  with  little  or  no  trouble.  The  farcy  i® 
always  more  dangerous  to  Horfes  that  arc  fat  and  full  of  blood,  than  to 
.•thofe  that  are  in  a  more  moderate  cafe ;  though  to  a  very  lean  Horfe,  that 
.has  been  extremely  hard  worked,  it  is  fometimes  dangerous ;  but  when  a 
ILorfe  lias  been  ailing  for  fome  time  before,  and  feeds  poorly  j  if  he  is  in¬ 
wardly  unfound,  if  a  purging  comes  upon  him,  and  continues  without 
.abatement,  but  rather  increafes ;  if  the  infeflion  has  fpread  itfelf  near  the 
large  mufcular  interflices,  that  produce  Ixefh  fwellings  and  large  abcefles, 
':the  farcy,  in  thefe  circumftances,  will  make  a  quick  riddance  and  prove  fa¬ 
tal.  When  the  farcy  is  epidemical,  as  fometimes  happens,  it  rifes  on  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  and  on  both  tides,  firft  upon  the  principal 
Veins,  but  foon  changes  and  forms  nafty  foul  ulcers  between  the  interftices 
of  the  Mufcles,  inflates  and  fwells  the  Emundtories  and  Kernels  about  the 
'Neck  and  Throat,  brings  a  profufe  running  of  greenifh  and  bloody  matter 
at  both  Noflrils,  with  a  cadaverous  carrion-like  fmell,  and  -foon  ends  in  a 
•mofi  miferable  rot.  But  this  is  properly  a  peftilential  diftemper,  though  it 
may  have  fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  farcy  in  the  beginning,  and  at  laft 
of  the  glanders,  and  if  there  was  any  hopes  of  a  recovery,  ought  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  plague  or  murrian. 

.‘■gpectrick  Br  what  has  been  here  obferved  concerning  the  farcy,  it  will  appear, 
oMhuT  thofe  may  be  greatly  difappointed  who  depend  on  fome  fingle,  fpecifick 
.Kfe  in  the  drink  or  ball  for  a  certain  cure,  though  nothing  is  more  common  and  ufual  j 
ihscy.  jg  fcarce  a  gentleman  who  keeps  any  number  of  Horfes,  that  has 

not  fome  favourite  receit  for  the  cure  of  the  farcy,  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  infallible.  I  have  had  many  of  this  kind  communicated  to  me, 
fome  of  w'hich  that  were  the  moft  likely  to  fuceeed,  I  have  made  trial  of, 
more  out  of  regard  to  the  owners,  whom  I  was  willing  to  oblige,  than  from 
any  great  opinion  I  had  of  fuch  things,  for  after  fufficient  trial  of  them 
I  have  been  forced  to  leave  them  off,  and  have  recourfe  to  a  more  rational 
method ;  and  indeed,  no  medicine  in  the  world,  whatever  fpecifick  virtues 
it  may  be  endowed  with,  can  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  and  but  feldom  in  any, 
without  fome  right  conduct  and  management’in  the  ufe  of  it ;  this  is  plain- 
•  ly  manifeft  in  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuit’s  Bark,  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
Ipedfick  that  has  ever  been  known  in  intermitting  diftempers  j  and  yet  there 
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are  many  cafes  of  this  kind  where  the  bark  is  abfolutely  hurtful,  and  fome, 
where  the  Bark  alone  will  not  anfwer  without  correctors,  and  other  proper 
helps ;  and  even  where  this  is  given,  the  time  muft:  alfo  be  regarded,  for 
if  it  be  adminiflered  unfeafonably,  as  in  a  fit  or  paroxifm,  or  very  near  it, 
this  excellent  medicine,  if  the  patient  receive  no  hurt  by  it,  will  at  lead; 
lofe  a  good  deal  of  its  effeCl. 

Now  the  fymptoms  of  the  farcy  are  fometimes  fo  favourable,  that  it  is 
eafily  conquered  by  a  very  plain  and  Ample  management,  and  when  it  rifes 
fuperficial  upon  the  fmaller  veffels,  it  will  often  go  off  with  moderate  la¬ 
bour,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other  means,  either  external  or  internal,  be- 
Ades  bleeding.  Some  iuAances  of  this  kind  I  have  known,  and  have  been 
told  of  others,  where  Horfes  have  got  clear  of  the  farcy  by  going  to  plow 
and  cart :  I  have  often  cured  it  with  one  or  two  drinks,  when  it  has  been 
but  juft  begun,  and  not  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  Such  inftances  as  thefe, 
which  are  not  frequent,  may  eafily  give  a  reputation  to  things  of  no  great 
efficacy,  and  bring  them  into  edeem  j  though  whoever  acquires  any  true 
notion  of  the  farcy,  will  fee  plainly,  that  in  any  bad  kind,  or  in  an  advanced 
degree,  it  is  not  to  be  conquered  but  by  fuch  things  as  arc  Atly  adapted  to 
the  various  fymptoms,  as  they  arife  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  diftem- 
per. 

The  farcy,  in  its  beginning,  refembles  the  St.  Anthonfs  Fire  more  nearly 
than  any  other  diftemper  of  the  human  body,  by  the  exceffive  heat  and 
pain  of  the  buds,  and  their  turning  fo  foon  into  bliders ;  and  in  its  progrefs, 
efpecially  when  it  affeCts  the  limbs,  it  feems  to  have  a  near  affinity  with 
the  Lepra,  the  fame  didemper,  in  a  more  advanced  degree,  and  Atuated 
in  the.  dependent  parts.  In  a  St.  Aiithony  s  Fire  the  fkin  under  the  Cuticula  is 
always  more  or  lefs  thickened  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
the  Veins  near  the  inflamed  parts  are  generally  turgid  and  full ;  the  fame 
thing  is  obfervable  in  the  farcy  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The  St.  Anthony  ^ 
Fire  is  generally  removed  with  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations  internally, 
and  by  applying  cooling  and  emolient  applications  to  the  fores,  as  poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  with  elder-flowers,  and  fuch  like.  The  fame  things  will 
anfwer  fometimes  very  fpeedily  in  a  beginning  farcy,  when  it  makes  its  Arft 
appearance  on  the  lower  Limbs,  where  fuch  things  can  be  bound  on  and 
applied  provided  the  Horfe  has  a  thin  fkin,  and  not  hairy  about  his  Legs  j  but 
where  it  is  otherwifc,  as  in  Horfes  of  a  coarfer  mould,  that  have  their  Skins 
thick  and  their  Fibres  rigid  and  ftrong,  thefe  milder  applications  will  avail 
but  little,  and  we  often  And  fuch  Horfes  as  thefe,  the  moft  fubjedt  to  the 
farcy,  and  the  hardeft  to  cure. 
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But  tho’  the  farcy  often  begins  with  many  of  the  fymptoms  thatrefemble 
a  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  yet  if  it  is  not  flopped  in  fome  reafonable  time,  it  will 
foon  degenerate,  and  according  to  Horfes  different  temperaments,  partici¬ 
pates  of  almoft  all  the  external  difeafes  to  which  the  animal  body  is  fubjedt. 
Sometimes  the  fores  turn  fcrophulous,  and  affedt  the  Glands  and  J  oints^ 
like  the  Evil,  and  render  the  Bones  carious ;  fometimes  they  breed  hard 
fchirrous  fubftances  that  can  neither  be  diffolved  nor  eafily  extirpated  ;  and 
very  often  deep  abfcefles  are  found  between  the  large  Mufcles,  fuch  as  will 
foon  wafte  the  conditution  of  any  Horfe  ;  and  fometimes  the  fores  turn 
cancerous,  which  things  having  hitherto  been  but  little  underftood  by  the 
pradtitioners  of  farriery,  have  been  the  caufe  why  fo  many  poifonable  in¬ 
gredients  are  ufed,  and  other  odd  pradtices  have  been  in  vain  tried  to  con¬ 
quer  this  diftemper.  Therefore  to  avoid  the  perplexity  that  arifes  from  the 
various  complications  fo  ufual  in  the  farcy,  I  fhall  confider  it  in  its  different 
dates  and  degrees,  which  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three,  noiz. 

Threede-  FiRST,  when  it  feizes  only  the  fmaller  Veffels,  for  inftance,  when  it 
Rages  b  ^^^kes  its  fifft  appearance  on  the  Head  ;  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulder  ;  the 
the  farcy,  prominent  part  of  the  Neck,  above  the  Neck-Vein,  or  near  the  Withers  j 
the  outfide  of  the  Hips,  or  any  other  part  where  the  Veffels  are  fmall. 

The  Second  date  of  the  didemper  is,  when  it  feizes  the  large  Veins, 
and  turns  them  corded  as  the  Plate-Vein,  the  Jugular,  or  Neck-Vein,  and 
Thigh-Veins,  or  when  it  takes  its  rife  about  the  Feet  and  Paderns,  fpread- 
ing  from  thence  towards  the  Hock  or  Knee  5  and  with  thefe  may  be  rec¬ 
koned,  that  kind  which  begins  on  the  Flank,  and  creeps  downwards  towards 
the  lower  Belly. 

And  Lastly,  when  the  farcy,  which  began  on  one  fide  only,  breaks 
out  on  the  other  alfo,  or  when  it  makes  its  fird  appearance  on  both  fides 
at  once,  or  when  the  fores  or  ulcers  degenerate,  and  contract  a  bad  dif- 
^  pofition,  affedting  the  whole  habit,  which  is  the  lad  dage  of  the  dif- 
temper. 

How  When  the  farcy  makes  its  fird  appearance  on  the  Head,  it  is  generally^ 
ml-  in  young  Horfes,  that  have  their  Heads  fomewhat  charged  with  flefh  j 
naged  in  jf  j-jpgs  on  the  Cheeks  or  Temples,  and  looks  like  a  net-work,  or  like  fmall 
ftage^of  creeping  twigs-  full  of  berries.  Sometimes  it  inflames  the  Eye  on  the 
the  dif-  fame  fide,  and  fometimes  little  bliders  or  buds,  rife  on  the  Eye- 
^  *  lids,  and  very  often  the  buds  run  along  the  fide  of  the  Nofe,  making 
a  circ’e  round  the  edge  of  the  Nodril,  and  fometimes  round  the 
Lip,  which  being  generally  fwelled,  hinders  a  Horfe  from  chewing  his 
food,  and  fo  painfuls  that  he  cannot  bear  to  be  handled  about  his  Head. 
When  the  farcy  rifes  on  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulder,  it  often  begins  fore- 
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ward  near  the  point,  and  runs  along  the  finall  Veins  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Arm  with  heat  and  inflammation  j  but  the  buds  are  feldom  larger  there 
than  on  the  Face,  and  the  fwelling  not  fo  large  in  proportion  as  about  the 
Eyes  and  Lips,  which  are  foft  and  more  eafily  diftended  by  the  influx  of 
the  vitiated  juices.  Sometimes  a  few  fmall  buds  rife  near  the  Withers,  but 
thefe  are  inconflderable  and  of  little  confequence,  as  well  as  thofe  that  rife 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Hip.  The  difeafe  in  all  thefe  appearances  being 
fuperficial,  and  affecting  only  the  fmaller  veflfels  is  eafily  conquered  by  the 
following  method,  when  taken  in  time  j  for  the  fimpleft  farcy  when  it  is 
fuffered  to  go  on,  or  when  it  happens  to  be  neglected  or  ill  treated,  may 
degenerate  into  the  worfl:  kind. 

And  this  being  an  inflammatory  diflempcr,  which  in  a  particular  man-  Bleeding 
ner  affedls  the  Blood-velfels,  mufl:  therefore  require  large  bleeding  where 
the  Horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of  Blood  ;  and  it  is  not  amifs  what  moft  aU 
many  do  in  this  cafe,  to  bleed  both  fides  of  the  Neck :  The  bleeding  al- 
ways  contributes  very  much  to  check  a  beginning  farcy,  but  is  of  fmall 
fervice  afterwards.  Yet  if  a  Horfe  be  low  in  flefli,  the  lofs  of  too  much 
Blood  fometimes  proves  hurful. 

After  bleeding  let  the  Horfe  have  the  following  cooling  and  laxative 
drink. 

Take  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  Elder,  of  each  a  handful,  fharp-pointed 
Dock  Root  and  Rubia  TinSiorum^  other  wife  Madder,  of  each  half  a 
handful;  Turmerick  and  Monks  Rhubarb,  bruifed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  Liquorice,  fliced,  fix  drams;  boil  thefe  in  three  pints  of 
Water,  to  a  quart,  and  while  it  is  warm,  diflTolve  in  it  four  ounces 
of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  Lenitive  Eledluary. 

Let  the  Horfe,  have  one  of  thefe  drinks  every  other  morning,  for  a 
week,  keeping  him  falling  two  hours  before  and  after  each  drink,  then  a  little 
warm  water  and  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran.  This  will  keep  his  body  open,  and 
thereby  abate  the  heat  and  effervefcence  of  his  Blood.  At  the  fame  time 
let  the  following  outward  application  be  made  to  the  affedled  parts. 

Take  Ointm.ent  of  Elder,  four  ounces;  Oil  of  Turpentine,  two  ounces; 

Sugar  or  Salt  of  Lead,  -half  an  ounce ;  Powder  of  white  Vitriol,  two 
drams ;  mix  them  together  in  a  gallipot. 
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Amoint  the  buds  and  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  with  this  linament, 
as  often  as  it  dries,  which  will  be  neceffary  about  twice  a  day,  at  firft,  till 
the  fores  begin  to  run,  and  if  the  matter  be  thick  and  well  digefted,  the 
Horfe  will  foon  be  well  of  his  farcy.  Sometimes  the  buds  do  not  break, 
but  link  and  diminifh  gradually,  efpecially  the  fmaller  ones,  and  only  leave 
little  bald  fpots.  This  is  always  a  very  favourable  kind,  and  the  mofh  fu- 
perficial  of  all  others,  for  the  hair  foon  comes  on  again,  and  needs  nothing 
further  but  only  conftant  exercife  or  moderate  labour  to  perfedl  the  cure. 
But  if  fome  little  fmall  lumps  remain  and  continue  for  fome  time  on  the 
fkin  without  hair,  and  though  they  be  dry  without  moifture,  yet  it  will 
be  proper  in  this  cafe,  as  it  is  more  obftinate  than  the  former,  to  give  the 
Horfe  Antimony,  or  the  Liver  of  Antimony,  for  a  month,  two  ounces  a 
day  for  the  firfl  fortnight,  and  an  ounce  a  day  for  the  other  fortnight.  By 
following  this  method  a  farcy  that  rifes  on  parts  where  there  is  no  very 
large  Blood-velTels,  may  be  flopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  whether  it  be 
on  the  Head,  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulders,  Hips,  or  under  the  Creft  on 
the  prominent  part  of  the  Neck,  and  foon  after  be  totally  eradicated. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  Plate-Vein,  or  on  the  Thigh-Vein,  or 
Flank,  or  near  the  Paflerns,  before  or  behind,  which  for  diftindlions  fake, 
I  have  reckoned  the  fecond  flate  or  degree  of  the  diflemper,  the  cure  is 
feldom  fo  expeditious,  tho’  when  it  happens  to  be  difeovered  in  time,  it  is 
fometimes  nip’d  in  the  bud,  of  which  I  have  had  feveral  inflances  among  the 
Horfes  where  I  have  been  concerned.  At  firft  the  fwelling  is  often  no  bigger 
than  a  hazle  nut,  fometimes  the  Vein  is  but  little  corded  in  a  beginning 
farcy  with  two  or  three  little  fmall  hard  knots,  about  the  fize  of  large  peas 
or  horfe-beans,  which  are  frequently  overlooked  thro’  negligence  or  the 
ignorance  of  unexperienced  perfons  till  it  is  more  advanced,  and  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  caufes  a  vifible  deformity,  and  fometimes  where  the  Blood  is 
in  a  very  ill  difpofition,  makes  fo  fwift  a  progrefs  that  the  corded  Vein, 
which  in  its  natural  flate  is  no  larger  than  a  wheaten  flraw,  or  a  fmall  reed, 
will  in  a  few  days  become  more  than  an  inch  in  its  diameter,  and  refemble 
a  pretty  large  rope.  In  the  Thigh-Vein  it  is  fooner  difeovered,  becaufe  it 
fometimes  brings  fudden  lamenefs  and  fwellings  about  the  hock.  In  the 
fmall  of  the  Leg,  Feet,  and  Paderns,  it  is  often  at  firfl  miftaken  for  the 
greafe,  till  it  rifes  upwards  and  fixes  on  the  larger  Veins.  And  therefore 
one  can  never  be  careful  enough  in  examining  into  the  minuted  things 
about  a  Horfe  j  for  in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  the  cure  depends  greatly  on  timely 
applications ;  and  I  have  known  many  Horfes  cured  of  farcies  that  have 
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begun  with  very  ill  prognofticks,  by  attacking  the  diftemper  before  It  has 
taken  fure  footing. 

And  therefore  when  you  obferve  the  Plate-Vein,  the  Thigh- Vein,  or 
the  Neck-Vein  in  the  Icaft  corded,  bleed  immediately,  and  if  on  the 
Neck  bleed  the  oppofite  fide,  and  make  the  following  application  to  the 
corded  Vein  without  lofs  of  time. 

Take  the  yellow  or  unredified  Oil  of  Turpentine,  in  a  large  phial  or 
pint  bottle,  fix  ounces;  Oil  of  Vitriol,  three  ounces;  drop  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  into  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  by  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the 
bottle  will  burft.  When  it  has  done  finoaking,  drop  in  more  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all  is  mixed. 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  beft  univerfals  I  have  ever  known  in  a  be¬ 
ginning  farcy;  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  digefls  and  makes  the  fores  run,  and 
the  Oil  of  Vitriol  not  only  abates  the  Acrimony  and  fharpnefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mors,  and  by  that  means  checks  the  growth  of  proud  flefh,  but  alfo  braces 
the  Fibres,  which  is  a  material  help  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

Rub  the  part  firfi:  with  a  woolen  cloth,  then  apply  fome  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  all  over  the  buds,  and  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling,  either  in  the 
Vein  or  on  the  outward  parts  that  lie  near  it.  Let  this  be  done  twice  a 
day  or  oftener,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  Horfe  the  drink  above  pre- 
feribed  every  other  day,  with  a  pound  of  Antimony  in  grofs  powder,  tied 
up  in  a  bag,  which  is  to  be  boiled  with  the  other  ingredients.  '  This  may 
be  continued  a  fortnight,  or  longer  if  needful.  And  if  upon  the  ufe  of 
thefe  things  the  fores  run  plentifully,  and  the  matter  well  digefted,  if  they 
have  no  ulcerous  difpofition,  if  their  lips  or  edges  are  no  ways  thick  and 
callous,  if  proud  flelh  does  not  rife,  the  matter  not  thin  and  oily,  but  thick 
and  well  conceded,  like  that  which  comes  from  a  rowel ;  if  the  corded 
Vein  grows  flat  and  foft,  and  the  buds  and  other  fores  have  a  dry  and  burnt- 
like  look ;  you  may  then  exped  a  fpeedy  recovery,  and  it  will  be  your  in- 
tereft  to  follow  this  outward  application  till  the  fores  begin  to  dry ;  and 
after  that  Ointment  of  Elder  and  Honey,  of  each  equal  parts  may  be  ufed, 
to  make  the  hair  grow,  or  the  following  llnament,  which  excels  all  others 
for  that  purpofe. 

Take  yellow  Wax,  two  ounces ;  Sperma  Ceti,  one  ounce ;  melt  thefe 
together  in  a  large  gallipot,  before  a  clear  fire,  or  over  a  Charcoal  fire 
in  a  chafin-difib ;  when  thefe  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  add  two 
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ounces  of  fweet  Oil,  and  then  put  in  a  dram  of  French  Verdegreafe, 
finely  powdered,  keeping  conftantly  ftirring  till  the  mixture  is  cold, 
that  the  Verdegreafe  by  its  weight  may  not  fall  to  the  bottom. 

This  linament  will  heal  the  fores,  fmooth  the  fkin,  and  make  the  hair 
grow.  To  confirm  the  cure,  and  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  give  the  Horfe  an 
ounce  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  or  Crude  Antimony,  once  a  day  in  one  of 
his  feeds,  for  a  month  or  longer  j  for  thefe  things  are  flow  in  operation, 
work  only  as  alteratives,  and  therefore  fhould  be  continued  for  a  confidera* 
ble  time. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  Flanks,  or  towards  the  Lower  Belly,  it 
fometimes  takes  its  rife  from  a  Angle  pundlure  of  a  very  fharp  fpur,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Blood  happens  to  be  previoufly  depraved  j  and  in  fuch  a 
cafe  a  Angle  pundture  is  more  dangerous  than  when  a  Horfe  is  fpured  till 
his  fides  are  raw  j  for  then  a  digeftion  and  a  running  of  laudable  matter 
quickly  follows,  that  prevents  it  mining  to  the  farcy.  But  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  reafon  of  the  farcy  beginning  towards  the  Flank,  or  fpurring 
place  J  for  I  have  often  known  it  come  there  in  Horfes  that  have  not  been 
touched  with  the  fpur,  at  firft  generally  one  Angle  bud  or  two,  with 
the  Vein  a  little  corded,  attended  with  flaai  p  pain  and  uneafinefs,  in  fo 
much  that  a  Horfe,  tho’  naturally  quiet  and  good  tempered,  will  fcarce 
fuffer  any  one  to  come  near  him.  The  pain  and  fmarting  is  one  fure  Agn 
The  farcy  to  diflinguilh  the  farcy  from  common  accidents.  The  flaring  of  the  hair, 
that  be-  f^^nding  up  like  a  tuft  all  round  the  buds  or  bliflers,  and  the  matter  which 
Flanks  iffues  from  the  fores  preceding  from  the  coats  of  the  Veins  or  Membranes  is 
to  be  over- ways  purulent,  and  of  a  clammy  or  greafy  confiftence  ;  for  fat  Horfes,  or 
looked.  Horfes  at  rank  fucculent  grafs,are  the  mofl;  fubjedl  to  this  kind,  and  if  it  is  not 
foon  ftopped,  the  buds  will  increafe  and  multiply,  and  fpread  themfelves  on 
the  Lower  Belly,  and  other  loofe  and  dependent  parts,  as  the  Sheath,  the  Groin, 
and  fometimes  forwards  towards  the  Brifleet.  The  reafon  of  which  may  be 
eafily  apprehended  by  any  one  who  confiders  that  the  Lower  Belly  is  made  up 
of  parts  that  are  eaffly  flretched  and  diftended  j  for  a  rowel  or  the  tightnefs 
of  a  girth,  or  a  fmall  punilure  on  the  Belly  or  Flanks  of  a  fat  Horfe  proves 
fometimes  troublefome  enough,  but  much  more  in  fo  depraved  a  flate  as 
the  farcy,  wherein  many  bad  fymptoms  are  apt  to  rife  and  increafe  very 
fall,  and  become  obftinate,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  innumerable  twigs 
of  veins  that  creep  all  over  the  Belly  and  Flanks  j  but  becaufe  of  the  great 
plenty  of  fat  that  lies  under  the  fkin  and  in virons  thefe  Veins,  which  breeds 
a  very  ill  difpofition  in  the  fores  and  ulcers.  And  therefore  when  the 
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farcy  begins  on  the  Flank  or  Lower  Belly,  let  no  time  be  loft,  but  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  it,  ufe  the  following  application  outwardly. 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  of  each  three  ounces ;  mix 
them  together  as  directed  above,  by  pouring  in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  by 
little  and  little,  till  the  ebullition  is  over  and  the  whole  incorporated, 
which  will  be  thickifli  and  of  a  dark  colour, 

t 

Rub  this  mixture  well  into  the  buds  and  fores  once  or  twice  a  day,  or 
wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  till  it  abates,  and  that  the  fores  run  a  lauda¬ 
ble  matter.  If  the  pain  and  tendernefs  goes  off,  that  the  Horfe  will  fufter 
the  afieded  parts  to  be  handled,  it  is  a  promiling  fign  j  as  alfo  when  the 
ulcers  grow  fmooth  and  look  clean,  and  the  fwelling  finks  and  fubfides. 
The  quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  here  enlarged,  which  I  have  always 
found  neceffary  when  the  farcy  is  feated  in  parts  that  are  loofe  and  fubje»5t 
to  moifture  and  humidity,  which  engenders  proud  flefii,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  fuch  applications  as  are  more  intenfely  ftiarp,  and  in  fome  meafure 
comprefs  like  a  bandage.  And  to  prevent  the  fwelling  of  the  Lower  Belly, 
which  foon  increafes  with  the  farcy,  and  grows  dangerous,  apply  the 
following  mixture  all  over  the  fide  that  is  affeefted. 

Take  redllfied  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  ounces ;  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces;  the  beft  white  Wine  Vinegar  or 
old  Verjuice,  fix  ounces;  mix  thefe  carefully  together.  Or  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  ^ 

Take  Spirits  of  Wine,  redified,  four  ounces ;  Camphire,  half  an  ounce ; 
diflblve  the  Camphire  in  the  Spirits,  then  add  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice, 
fix  ounces ;  white  Vitriol,  in  fine  powder,  and  difiblved  in  a  gill  of 
•  Spring  Water,  one  ounce ;  mix  them  together,  fhaking  the  phial  as 
it  is  ufed. 

Rub  the  difeafed  fide  v/ith  either  of  thefe  as  far  downwards  as  the  centre 
of  the  Belly,  which  will  contribute  to  brace  up  the  Fibres  of  the  Skin  and 
of  the  Veins,  and  keep  them  from  ftretching,  and  by  that  means  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  the  farcy;  at  the  fame  time 'give  internally  the  drink 
above  preferibed,  with  a  courfe  of  antimonials,  with  Gum  Guiacum,  fuch 
as  ftiall  be  prefen tly  preferibed ;  and  if  the  Horfe  be  found  in  his  Vitals, 
and  the  farcy  not  too  far  gone,  this  method,  ftrictly  followed,  will  cure 
him. 
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The  farcy  When  the  farcy  begins  on  or  near  the  Paftcrns,  it  often  proves  tedious, 
ParterL  leaves  fwellings  and  other  bleniifhes  behind  it  j  yet  if  it  be  difcovered 
how  to  be  in  time,  it  may  be  cured  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  Lower  Limbs 
treated,  farcy  lies  fometimes  concealed  for  a  great  while,  and  makes  fo  flow  a 
progrefs  at  firft,  that  it  is  often  miftaken  for  the  greafe,  or  for  a  blow  or  a 
kick  of  another  Horfe,  and  goes  by  a  general  appellation  of  a  humour  fettled 
in  the  Leg.  It  is  true,  the  greafe  or  kick  of  another  Horfe,  or  even  a 
blow  or  contufion  on  thofe  parts  may  turn  to  a  farcy,  either  through  bad 
Wherein  management  or  in  a  bad  conftitution  j  but  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a 
judgment  in  this  cafe,  I  flaall  lay  down  fome  diftinguiffiing  figns  whereby 
limbs  dif-  to  know  a  beginning  farcy  in  the  Limbs,  and  in  what  refpedts  chiefly  it 
the  gr^^a™.  differs  from  the  greafe  or  other  accidents.  A  kick  or  a  bruife  is  for  the 
mofb  part  attended  with  a  hidden  fwelling,  or  by  a  contufed  wound  on  the 
part,  which  is  eafily  feen,  and  generally  digefts  and  turns  fpeedily  to  matter, 
or  goes  off  by  difeuffion.  The  greafe  for  the  moft  part  breaks  out  about 
the  bending  of  the  Pafterns  backwards,  and  runs  downwards  towards  the 
Heel,  and  if  it  breaks  upwards,  It  is  owing  to  the  ffiarpnefs  of  the  hu- 
X  mour,  caufed  by  the  want  of  a  free  difeharge  below,  and  then  it  only  owfes 
through  the  Skin  and  difehafges  a  corroflve  ferum,  that  fometimes  brings 
off  the  hair  or  turns  fcabby,  with  a  conftant  heat  in  the  part  till  it  is  cured. 
The  farcy  on  the  other  hand  often  begins  on  the  Paflern  Joint,  or  on  the 
Shakle  Vein.  When  it  begins  on  the  Paflern  Joint,  it  is  ufually  one  Angle 
bud,  at  Arfl:,  on  the  fore  part  or  on  one  flde  of  the  Paflern,  which  brings 
a  fulnefs  and  fwelling  into  that  joint  and  no  where  elfe,  till  the  diflemper 
gains  ground,  when  feveral  other  buds  begin  to  rife  and  fpring  forth  in 
little  round  tumors,  ’^hat  greatly  deform  the  Agure  and  ffiape  of  the  Leg, 
not  like  the  greafe  or  a  common  humour  in  the  Limb,  where  the  fwelling 
is  fmooth  and  equal  j  but  like  a  knotted  crab-tree,  which  Arfl;  difables  the 
Horfe  from  lying  down,  and  then  the  knots  afeend  upwards  by  the  courf^ 
of  the  Veins  into  the  Hock,  and  from  thence  into  the  Thigh,  &c.  as  has 
'  been  already  defcrlbed.  That  which  begins  on  the  Shakle  Vein  is  where  it 

paffes  over  the  great  Sinew  behind,  and  generally  happens  after  long  travelling 
or  labour,  when  the  Vein  has  been  bruifed  by  the  frequent  fridions  of  the 
Sinew.  Thefe  Veins  are  fo  frnall  naturally,  that  they  are  fcarce  ever  to  be 
feen  or  felt,  but  on  very  Ane  thin  fkinned  Horfes,  and  even  not  in  thefe 
but  when  they  are  heated  with  exercife,  and  that  all  the  Veins  are  Ailed 
with  the  Blood’s  rarcfidion  j  and  the  Veins  that  creep  over  the  Paflern 
Joints  being  alfo  very  fmall,  and  lying  deep  under  a  thick  flein,  are  fome- 
times  bruifed  in  the  fame  manner  with  long  journeys,  by  the  continual 
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working  of  the  Joint,  which  caufes  the  Farcy  to  begin  there  in  Horfes  that 
are  old,  that  have  their  Limbs  hiff,  and  their  Blood  poor  and  depauperated. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  a  great  deal  depends  on  fetting  about  the  cure  early;  and 
I  have  known  it  often  ftop’d  by  very  fimple  means,  before  it  has  begun  to 
fpread.  A  Poultice  made  with  Bran  and  Verjuice,  bound  round  the  part, 
renewing  it  once  a  day,  will  often  do  the  bufinefs  without  any  other  help, 
by  contradling  the  Coats  of  the  VefTels,  keeping  the  part  always  cool,  and 
preventing  the  influx  of  humours,  and  if  proud  flefla  arife,  touching  it  with 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Aqua  Fortis,  an  hour  before  you  apply  the  poultice,  letting 
it  continue  bare  all  that  while,  that  thefe  Oils  may  have  their  efFedtj  for  as 
yet,  we  fuppofe  the  diftemper  to  be  only  local,  and  confin’d  to  a  Angle  part, 
and  therefore,  may  be  chiefly  conquered  by  the  help  of  outward  applica¬ 
tions  made  in  time  and  clofely  followed. 

But  when  once  the  Farcy  gets  ground,  that  the  larger  VefTels  become 
corded,  fo  as  to  conftitute  the  fecond,  or  more  advanced  date  of  the  diflem- 
per,  it  then  requires  both  time  and  /kill  to  manage  itj  and  thofe  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Farcy  when  arrived  to  this  degree,  may  be  foon  cured  with  a 
few  drinks,  as  many  unexperienc’d  perfons  are  apt  to  do,  will  for  the  mofl: 
part  find  themfelves  greatly  difappointed  ;  and  tho’  indeed  the  chief  benefit 
may  be  expedted  from  inward  means  in  fuch  cafes,  yet  the  outward  applica¬ 
tions  muft  not  be  omitted,  but  conflantly  ufed;  and  therefore  if  the  Plate 
Vein,  the  Thigh  Veins,  or  any  other  of  the  larger  VefTels  happen  to  be 
corded,  ufe  the  following  mixture. 

Take  Linfeed  Oil,  half  a  pint;  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  Oil  of  Petre,  ofTheCure 
each  two  ounces;  Tindlure  of  Euphorbium,  and  Tindlure  of  Helle- 
bor,  of  each  two  drams;  Martiatum,  or  the  Soldier’s 'Ointment,  two>vhen  k 
ounces;  and  if  that  cannot  be  had,  Flanders  Oil  of  Bays  may  be  fubfli- , 

’  ^  .  1  1  '  ‘  ^  inveterate 

tuted  for  it;  Oil  of  Origanum,  hall  an  ounce;  double  Aqua  Fortin,  half 
an  ounce;  after  the  Ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  of  Barbadoes 
Tar,  than  fhake  the  bottle  gently,  and  keep  the  mixture  for  ufe. 

Rue  a  moderate  quantity  of  this  into  the  corded  Veins,  and  where  ever 
there  is  any  fwelling  proceeding  from  the  Farcy.  It  confifls  of  hot  flimulat- 
ing  ingredients,  which  are  abfolutely  necefl’ary  in  all  fuch  cafe'^,  where  the 
Juices  that  nourifh  the  Veins  are  in  a  kina  of  coagulum,  and  participate  of 
the  nature  of  a  callom,  without  fenfibility,  heat,  or  motion,  except  where 
the  buds  or  tumors  arife,  which  as  has  been  obferved,  are  very  fenfible,  hot 
and  angry,  fome  like  an  eryfipelas,  and  fome  like  a  tetter  or  herpes,  and  in 
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creatures  that  have  their  Veflels  fo  large,  and  their  Coats  lb  thick,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  they  are  in  the  human  Body,  prove  but  a  weak  effort  in 
nature  to  throw  off  the  diflemperj  and  this  is  no__doubt,  the  reafon  why  the 
Farcy  becomes  fo  difficult  to  cure  in  Horfes  that  are  old,  or  inwardly  difeaf- 
ed,  for  in.  both  thefe  cafes,  the  Blood  is  often  poor,  cold  and  vapid;  lofes  its 
balfamick  quality,  and  can  fcarce  be  recovered  by  any  regimen  or  refforative 
whatever.  But  the  above  mixture,  will  help  greatly  to  put  the  Blood  and 
languid  Juices  of  the  external  parts  in  motion,  which  is  a  principal  intention 
in  the  cure  of  the  Farcy,  when  it  is  arrived  to  this  ffate,  once  in  two  or 
When  three  days  is  fufficient  for  this  application  j  but  when  the  Skin  is  fo  much 
re.eff-iry  thickened  over  the  ulcers,  as  to  confine  the  matter  underneath  it,  or  if  the 
iL  Orifices  be  choak’d  up  with  proud  fungous  Fleffi,  it  is  neceffary  alfo  in 
theUkers  cafe,  to  make  an  open  paffage  for  it  with  a  final!'  hot  iron,  cauterifing 
the  fides,  and  deffroying  all  the  proud  Fleffi  round  the  edges,  after  which  it 
may  be  kept  down  by  touching,  as  often  as  it  appears  or  begins  to  fprout 
ou‘,  cither  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua  Regia,  or  with  Butter  of 
Antimony,  vvhkh  is  the  beft  of  all  where  the  ulcers  are  few  in  numberj  but 
this  being  a  very  powerful  caudick,  made  chiefly  from  fublimate,  will’ create 
pain  and  inflammafion,  if  it  be  apply’d  much  to  the  Limbs  and  nervous 
Part',  will  take  a  Hotfe  off  his  ffomach,  and  raife  a  fever,  which  may 
lieighten  and  aggravate  all  the  fymptoms,  efpecially  before  the  Blood  is  fuffir 
ciendy  attenuated,  and  the  Juices  fitted  for  a  freer  circulation  j  otherwife- 
when  this  is  ufed  with  ffiill  and  judgment,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  deftroy 
the  foulnefs  of  the  ulcers,  and  to  make  them  digeft  well,  which  foon  gives 
a  turn  to  the'  diftemper.  A  Salve  made  by  rubbing  any  quantity  of  Qmck- 
lilver  with  Aqua  Fortis  in  a  mortar  to  the  confidence  of  a  liniment,  will  do 
great  fervice  in  this  cafe,  by  fmearing  the  ulcers  with  it  when  they  appear 
foul  and  rank,  and  may  be  apply’d  with  lefs  hazard  than  the  Butter  of  An- 
tlnicny.  Burnt  Allum  and  Lime  Stones  made  into  a  fine  powder,  will  have 
a  good  effedf  where  there  is  humidity  and  moiffuie,  aiid  will  tranfmit  no¬ 
thing  into  the  Blood  that  will  prove  hurtful. 

Many  of  our  common  Farriers  ufe  Arfenick,  or  Corrofive  SubllmalC' 
after  opening  the  buds,  putting  a  fmall  quantity  into  each,  which  anfwers  in 
Cafes  where  there  are  but  few,  and  thefe  not  fjtuated  near  large  Blood-Vef- 
fels.  Joints,  or  Tendons.  Tliis  they  call  coring  out  th'e  Farcy,  becaufe  the 
Efchar,  or  part  that  is  burnt  with  thefe  caudicks,  digefts  off  like  the  cores 
that  are  drawn  out  of  the  Heels  with  poultices.  Others  ufe  only  Roman 
Vitriol  in  powder,  or  Sublimate  and  Vitriol  mixed  together  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  which  is  milder  and' lefs  dangerous  than  Sublimate  alone.  But  many 
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Horfes  have  been  poifcn’d  by  thofe  things,  efpeclally  with  the  Arfenick  and 
Sublimate,  when  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  perfons.  I 
have  fecn  the  whole  Leg  and  Thigh  full  of  buds  and  ulcers  of  various  fize?, 
fo  much  pepper’d  with  Sublimate,  that  the  Horfe  has  dy’d  fuddenly,  with 
all  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  a  ftrong  poifoiij  and  I  once  knew  the  greateft 
part  of  a  pack  of  Hounds  poifon’d  with  the  Carcafe  of  a  Horfe  that  had 
been  treated  in  this  manner;  for  when  the  Sublimate,  Arfenick,  or  other 
ponderous  mineral  combin’d  w'ith  corrofive  Salts,  once  enters  the  Blood  in 
any  quantity,  as  eafily  happens  in  fo  many  apertures,  thefe  things  tear  the 
fmall  Veflels  to  pieces  wherever  they  pafs  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  and 
if  they  do  not  caufe  fudden  and  immediate  death,  they  produce  many  new 
fores  and  ulcers,  not  only  in  the  external  parts,  which  I  have  often  obferved 
after  fuch  treatment,  but  inwardly  erofions  in  the  fmall  VelTels  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Vifcera^  and  in  the  membranous  parts,  with  many  untowardiy  fymp* 
toms,  which  renders  the  cafe  defperate,  and  in  -brute  creatures  when  hurt 
by  fuch  managements,  not  w^oi  th  the  expence  of  a  cure.  But  fuch  accidents 
feldom  happen  from  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  fliarp  Oils,  as  they  are  more 
fimple,  and  no  ways  combin’d  wdth  ponderous  minerals,  for  they  adl  more 
after  the  manner  of  the  adtual  cautery,  and  rarely  communicate  their  effects 
further  than  the  part  to  which  they  are  immediately  apply’d,  whereby  they 
often  do  great  fervice,  and  with  proper  internals,  effedlually  check  the  fur¬ 
ther  progrefs  of  the  Farcy.  ^ 

Now  as  to  internals,  they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  both  efficacious  and 
fafe;  yet  when  cnce  the  farcy  is  advanced  to  this  degree,  nothing  is  more  mIEI 
common  than  to  exhibit  the  mofl  harfh  and  ruggid  things  that  can  be  de- 
vifed,  agreeable  to  the  common  maxim,  that  a  defperate  difeafe  muft  have  of^  dE 
a  defperate  remedy  :  And  with  this  view,  fome  give  inwardly  from  four  to 
eight  ounces  of  Lapis  Calaminaris ;  and  fome  have  further  added  two  ounces’ 
of  Tuty  in  fine  powder,  with  other  metallick  fubftances,  which  are  never' 
ordered  inwardly  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  unlefs  by  empy ricks, 
but  are  frequently  applied  outwardly,  in  mixture  with  ointments,  to  diy  up 
and  incarn  molft  fores  and  ulcers;  and  therefore,  if  they  fucceed  at  all  with 
Florfes,  it  mull  be  where  there  is  a  very  great  humidity  and  moifiure  in 
their  conftitutions,  of  which  few  practitioners  in  farriery  are  proper  judges. 

Some  give  a  pound  of  barrel  foap,  in  one  dofe,  boiled  in  dale  beer  with 
Rue,  Savin,  and  other  herbs  of  the  fame  intention  ;  and  the  foap  being  ex-<  ‘ 
tremely  opening  and ’deterfive,  has  fucceeded  wnth  Horfes  of  very  ftrong' 
conflitutions  that  feed  well,  and  before  their  flrength  has  been  impaired  ; 
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but  if  fuch  a  dofe  be  given  to  a  weak  Horfe,  it  will  go  nigh  to  throw  him 
into  an  incurable  fcouring  or  diabetes. 

Others  go  yet  further,  as  with  an  intention  eithet  to  kill  or  cure,  by 
adminirtering  drinks  made  with  green  Vitriol  or  Copperas,  Rock  Allum, 
Roman  Vitriol,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  boiled  in  chamberlye,  with  Hempfeed^ 
Hens- Dung,  Hemlock,  and  common  Salt.  This  medley  has  often  been 
tried  in  many  defperate  cafes,  though  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  heard  its  fuccefs 
much  boafted  of  j  the  Copperas  and  Vitriols  might  perhaps  make  a  kind  of 
jflomachick  elixir  for  a  Plorfe,  if  it  was  corredted  with  warm  fpicy  ingre¬ 
dients,  but  then  it  would  have  but  little  effedl  in  an  inveterate  farcy  ;  Hen- 
dung,  and  the  dung  of  mod:  other  fowls,  are  reckoned,  to  abound  with 
falts  that  are  very  penetrating,  and  might  be  of  fome  ferv^ice  if  the  other 
things  were  fuitable  the  Hemlock  participates  fome  what  of  the  nature  of 
Opium,  but  is  more  flnpifying,  and  fome  old  writers  have  commended  its 
inward  ufe  in  obdinate  chronic  cafes,  efpecially  of  the  fchropholous  kind, 
but  now  it  is  never  preferibed  but  in  outward  applications  j  but  what  effedt 
ingredients  of  fuch  contrary  natures  can  have  when  thus  combined  together,  is 
not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  main  intention  of  the  vitriolick  medicines, 
if  there  be  any  intention  at  all  in  them,  feems  to  be  with  a  view  to  brace 
up  the  fibres  of  a  very  relaxed  conditution,  but  this  may  be  much  better 
done  by  things  of  greater  fafety.  I  have  known  a  farcy  flopped,  to  outward 
appearance,  by  fuch  odd  management,  but^  has  foon  broke  out  again  with 
more  violence  than  before  j  and  often  in  fuch  cafes,  when  the  farcy  feems 
to  be  dried  up,  the  cords,  knots,  and  other  deformities  dill  remain,  and 
leave  a  fickly,  crazy,  and  furfeited  conflitution,  which  neither  phyfick, 
grafs,  or  any  other  treatment  is  able  to  recover. 

Those  who  ufe  nothing  but  the  decodlions  or  juices  of  herbs,  fuch  as 
Wormwood,  Rue,  Elder,  Ragwort,  Horehound,  and  many  other  fuch 
like  fimples,  with  a  mixture  of  Wood-foot,  Brandy  or  Aqua  Vitse,  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  cure  the  farcy  if  they  begin  in  time,  and  take  care 
to  make  proper  applications  outwardly,  as  there  are  nothing  in  fuch  ingre¬ 
dients  but  what  are  friendly  to  the  animal  conditution,  and  the  Soot  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes.  I  have  feen  feveral  receipts  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  much  commended,  though  I  am  apt  to  believe  their  fuccefs 
has  been  chiefly  in  a  beginning  farcy.  But  in  an  inveterate  kind,  or  when 
the  farcy  has  grown  fo  by  its  continuance,  or  by  ill  management,  nothing 
can  come  in  competition  with  mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations,  as  I  ' 
have  often  found  from  experience.. 
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But  in  adminirtering  mercarlal  medicines,  fevera!  cautiuns  are  necefTary,  Cautions 
cfpecially  in  an  inveterate  farcy,  when  it  appears  in  feveral  places  of  the 
Body,  from  a  very  bad  difpofidon  of  the  Blood,  and  when  the  Veins  are  mercurial 
much  corded  ;  for  all  mercurials,  by  their  weight,  llfotilty,  and  globular 
figure,  work  with  great  force  and  impetus  in  the  animal  canals,  fo  as  to 
increafe  the  motion  of  the  Blood  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  therefore  the 
refiftance  mercurials  meet  with  in  the  obftruded  Vefiels,  when  many  of  the 
fmaller  Veins  are  in  a  manner  fhut  up,  muft  caufe  very  great  diforders  in 
the  animal  oeconomy  ;  and  this  being  often  the  cafe,  the  ftionger  and  more 
compounded  preparations  of  Mercury,  which  have  been  contrived  for  the 
greater  efficacy,  are  fometimes  very  hurtful,  and  not  near  fo  rnuch  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  thofe  that  are  more  fimple,  of  which  I  have  feen  many  in- 
ftances  in  pra6tice.  This  is  very  evident  from  the  effeCts  of  Calomel, 
which,  though  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  milder  preparations  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  has  been  always  reputed  a!  very  fafe  medicine,  in  many  difeafes  of 
the  human  body,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  able  pra(^l:itioners,  yet  it  feldom 
avails  in  a  flubborn  inveterate  farcy,  or  any  other  chronical  dilliemper  in  a 
Horfe,  but  often  caufes  fymptoms  that  are  not  very  agreeable,  as  lofe  of  ap¬ 
petite,  ftaring  of  the  hair,  fcabs,  blotches  on  the  Ikin,  and  other  fuch  de¬ 
formities,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  corrofive  falts  with  which  it  is  com¬ 
bined,  and  which  perhaps  are  feldom  fo  far  blunted  by  fubllmation,  as  to 
pafs  inoiTenfively  thro’  the  capillary  Veflels,  efpecially  in  fuch  habits,  that  in  ^ 
a  more  particular  manner  affed:  the  Veins  j  and  therefore,  as  I  have  often 
obferved  in  Horfes,  makes  its  way  through  the  Skin,  which  rather  increafes 
than  abates  the  dillemper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ftronger  preparations  of  Mercury,  as  the  red 
and  white  precipitates,  are  yet  more  hazardous  and  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Horfes,  being  more  combined  with  ffiarp  and  faline  parts  than 
tlie  Calomel,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  outward  applications..  Hotvever 
fome  have  ventured  on  thefe  inwardly,  both  in  the  farcy  and  mange,  and 
alfo  to  deftroy  worms,  in  which  latter  cafe  I  have  known  them  do  fervlce 
in  very  fmall  dofes,  ‘u/r.  four  or  five  grains  made  up  with  an  aloetick 
purge ;  but  I  have  heard  but  of  few  inrtances  of  fuch  things  in  the  farcy, 
it  being  impoffible  to  repeat  them  without  manifeft  danger,  and  in  fo  hub- 
born  a  diftemper,  when  once  it  is  confirmed,  two  or  three  dofes  will  avail 
but  little,  but  rather  hrengthen  this  ill  habit,  and  render  it  more'  com¬ 
plicated  than  it  was  before,  and  confequently  more  obftinate  and  in¬ 
curable. 
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The  Turblth  Mineral  is  another  very  efficacious  mercurial  preparation, 
•milder  than  the  foregoing  Precipitates.  Its  operation  in  the  human  body 
is  chiefly  emetick,  and  where  it  does  not  vomit,  will  fometimes,  in  one 
Angle  dofe,  raife  a  falivalion.  Iihave  given  a  dram  of  this  in  an  inveterate 
■farcy,  where  the  limbs  have  been  greatly  fwoln,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
forty-eight  hours,  has  dried  up  all  the  fores,  and  in  a  furprizing  manner 
brought  dov\  n  the  fwelling  of  the  difeafed  Limbs  j  but  then  it  made  the 
Horfe  fo  violently  Ack  for  feveral  days,  and  fcour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
it  could  not  be  repeated,  fo  as  to  efledluate  a  cure,  but  moll:  of  the  fymp- 
toms  return^'d  in  the  truce  that  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  his  recovering  the 
Ahock  given  by  the  force  of  fo  flrong  a  medicine. 

I  never  made  trial  of  any  of  the  Mercurial  Panaceas,  which  from  cor- 
roAves  are,  rendered  mild  in  their  operations  and  effeds,  by  the  art  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  chymift,  thefe  being  too  chargeable  and  uncertain  to  be  given 
to  Horfes ;  but  I  have  often  found  beneAt  from  Crude  Mercury,  or  the 
mofl:  Ample  preparations  of  it,  and  even  thefe  require  to  be  adminiftered 
tvith  great  fkill  and  judgment,  and  with  fome  knovvlege  of  the  Horfe’s 
conflitution,  for  fome  Horfes  will  bear  much  more  of  fuch  things  than 
others.  I  have  frequently  known  Crude  Mercury  adminiflered  to  Horfes 
with  good  fuccefs,  when  their  Wihd  has  been  fufpeded,  and  without  any 
ill  confequence ;  I  have  known  an  ounce  of  QuickAlver  fliook  in  a  phial, 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  till  its  parts  were  fe- 
parated  and  broke,  and  changed  to  a  dark-coloured  draught,  and  given  in 
the  farcy,  and  if  not  too  clofely  repeated,  it  will,  in  fome  conftitutions, 
efleduate  a  cure  in  a  very  fhort  time  j  I  have  fometimes  caufed  an  ounce  of 
(,^ickAlver  to  be  rubbed  together  with  an  ounce  of  Turpentine,  to  kill  the 
QmckAlver,  aitd  then  made  into  two  balls,  with  Diapente  and  Gum  Guia- 
cuin,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  Honey  fufficient  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  con- 
Aflence,  and  given  at  twice,  allowing  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  days  between 
each,  and  with  four  of  thefe  have  cured  the  farcy  when  it  has  been  very^ 
rank,  wi;h  the  help  of  lenitive  purges  and  outward  applications,  in  the 
manner  above  direded. 

But  if  the  Crude  Mercury, j or  even  the  iEthlops  Mineral,  be  clofely 
followed  in  repeated  dofes,  whether  large  or  Anall,  it  will  bring  fome 
Horfes  .  inlenAbly  into  a  falivation,  which  perhaps  miy  he  thought  a  little 
flrange  to  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  with  the  efleds  of  Mercury  in 
the  dileafes  of  the  human  body,  but  have  not  had  experience  in  fuch  things 
when  adminiflered  to  Horfes,  becaufe  the  Sulphur  in  the  iTthiops  Mineral 
•f-  being 
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being  equal  In  quantity  to  the  Mercury,  has  generally  been  looked  upon  a-s 
an  efFeflual  guard  upon  it  ;  and  indeed  it  has  fcarce  been  feen  to  have  the 
lead:  tendency  towards  a  Salivation  in  the  human-  body,  though  Ibmetimes 
it  will  make  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  ;  and  I- have  often  known 
it  given  to  very  young  children  of  fchrophulous  and  fcorbutick  habits,  fof 
Several  months  together,  without  any  fuch  effed  ;  from  whence  one  would 
imagine  that  a  very  Small  portion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  ^thiops,  enters 
into  the  blood  of  infants,  and  this  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  extreme 
Smallnefs  of  their  veffels,  and  partly  to-  flime  and  viScIdities  in  their  bowels’, 
that  frequently  furs  up  the  mouths  of  the  Ladteals  both  in  younger  and- 
older  perfons,  to  which  inconveniencies  Horfes  are  not  fo  liable  as  men,  by 
rcafon  of  their  more  fimple  dieq  which  never  confifts  of  vifcid  or  oily 
things,  and  their  drink  being  pure  water,  ealily  mixes  and  aflimulates  with 
all  their  food  j  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  moft  mercurial  me¬ 
dicines  may  enter  more  readily  into  the  mafs  of  blood  in  a  florfe  than  in 
man,  their Ladeals  being  alfo  more  large,  open  and  free;  and  a  Horfe’s  Blood 
being  once  fated  with  the  Mercury,  he  may  be  the  fooner  affedcd  by  it,, 
that  the  pofition  of  his  Head  is  in  fome  meafure  dependent,  and  that  the 
eourfe  of  the  Thoracick  Dud,  which  conveys  both  aliment  and^  phyfick 
into  the  Blood,  is* partly  horizontal,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  receptacle  of 
the  Chyle:  And  whereas  the  carotid  and  jugular  Arteries  in  Men,  carry  the 
Blood  flieight  upwards  to  the  Head  and  the  VeinSj  in  returning  it  in  the 
eourfe  of  circulation  perpendicula,rly  downwards,  therefore  this  kind  of  me- 
chanifm  is  the  caufe,  why  the  return  of  the  Blood  from  the  Head*  is  more 
quick  and  fiidden  in  men  than  in  quadrupeds,  where  the  Veffels  are  either 
in  a  horizontal  orioblique  diredion,  and  may  in, a  great  meafure  be  the  rea- 
Ibn  why  we  often’obferve  in  Horfes,  a  great  accumulation  of-ferofities  upon 
the  Glands  of  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  in  their  colds  and  other  diforders, 
whereby  many  af  their  difeafes  are  thrown  off  eritically  by  thefe  outlets. 

From  thefe  confideratlons  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  how  thfc  fame  kind 
of  mechanlfm  difpofes  mercurial  medicines  to.  exert  their  force  more  imme¬ 
diately  upon  ithe  parotid  Glands,  and  thofe  in  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  of  a 
Horfe,  which  is  alfo  evident  from  experience,  though  fome  Horfes  are 
more  eafily  affeded  than  others,  of  w^hich  I  have  known  feveral  indan’ces,. 
efpeclally  among  the  heavy  coach  breed,  thefe  being,  far  the  moft  part,  ot 
more  relaxed  conftitutions  than  the  generality  of  faddle  Horfes.’;,.  and. I  have, 
leen  fome  of  them  begin  to  flabber  and  unable  ta  c he w*-  their  hay  and 
oats,  after  taking  ALthiops  Mineral  about  a  week,  or  ten  days  conftanf,.. 
though  not  above  half  an  ounce,  in^a  dofe  ;  and  I  have  known  the  lime 
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fymptoms  arife  from  Crude  Mercury,  where  only  two  drams  has  been  given, 
and  continued  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  And  therefore,  whoever  ad- 
minifters  Crude  Mercury,  or  fuch  mercurial  preparations,  where  the  Mer¬ 
cury  is  but  little  changed,  or  fuch  preparations  as  are  charged  and  combined 
with  corrofives,  muft  allow  fufficient  intervals  between  the  dofes,  to  prevent 
a  flux  from  the  Mouth  and  Nofej  for  whatever  fome  may  pretend  to,  it  has 
been  found  altogether  impracticable  to  carry  a  Horfe  through  a  falivation, 
or  even  fo  much  as  to  keep  him  one  week  under  it,  by  all  the  helps  that 
the  greatefl  art  and  Ikill  can  afford;  for  as  foon  as  a  Horfe’s  Blood  begins 
to  be  fated  with  the  Mercury,,  its  eafy  admittance  fore  ward  towards  his 
Head,  caufes  a  repletion  of  all  the  Blood- Veffels  in  thofc  parts,  and  there¬ 
by  produces  many  untowardly  fymptoins.  His  Eyes  appear  fwoln  and  look 
watery,  with  a  deadnefs  and  flupor  in  his  looks,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
flaggers  ;  the  Plethora  and  fulnefs  of  his  Veffels  produces  a  feeblenefs, 
whereby  he  grows  languid  in  all  his  motions ;  and  no  creature  whatever  is 
more  fheepifh  and  daftardly  than  fome  of  the  mofl:  boiflerous  kind  of 
Horfes,  when  once  they  are  overcome,  either  by  force  or  ficknels ;  the  pa¬ 
rotid  and  falivary  Glands  become  inflated,  and  his  Mouth  fo  tender,  that 
although  he  appears  hungry  and  willing  to  eat,  he  only  mumbles  his  hay 
and  drops  it  out  of  his  Mouth,  mixed  with  a  little  vifcid  flime,  and  with 
great  difficulty  will  make  a  fhift  to  fwallow  a  few  oats  and  a  little  bran  ; 
there  is  the  fame  difiiculty  in  his  drinking,  for  as  foon  as  he  holds  his  Head 
down  to  his  water  his  Mouth  gufhes  full  of  a  roapy  flime,  and  mofl:  Horfes, 
even  in  a  common  cold,  the  yellows,  or  any  other  difttmper  that  affeCts 
the  Glands  of  the  Plead,  will  refiife  to  drink  gruel  or  water,  or  to  eat  food 
fufficient  to  keep  him  alive,  while  they  are  in  this  condition,  becaufe  the 
flaver  mixes  with  their  water  and  aliment,  which  is  always  very  difagree- 
able  to  them. 

In  fome  fuch  cafes,  where  there  has  been  the  fymptoms  of  a  beginning 
falivation,  I  have  been  forced  to  order'  them  glyflers,  to  give  preparations 
of  Sulphur,  lenitive  purges  with  Rhubarb,  and  afterwards  ftrong  decoCtionS 
of  Guiacum  to  divert  the  flux  from  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  and  to  carry  it 
off  by  other  outlets;  but  1  never  found  any  fuch  effeCt  from  the  native 
Cinabar  orCinabarof  Antimony,  having  often  given  the  latter  with  great  fafety 
and  uncommon  fuccefs,  for  two  or  three  months  together  in  fome  veryobftinate 
and  inveterate  cafes  ;  for  the  Mercury  in  this  preparation  feems  to  be  fo  fixed 
with  the  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  that  I  could  never  obferve  it  have  the 
leafl;  tendency  to  a  falivation,  nor  expofe  a  Ht:)rfe  in  the  leaf):  to  catch  cold. 
And  therefore  in  an  advanced  degree  of  the  farcy,  when  it  is  become  ob- 
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flinate  by  its  long  continuance,  it  is  in  vain  to  hurry  on  a  cure,  bat  to  pro-  The  hur- 
ceed  gradually;  for  if  the  diftemper  has  been  contrading  for  a  long  while 
together,  and  by  that  means  gathered  ftrength  and  fure  footing,  it  is  not  toobHinate 
be  removed  but  by  flow  degrees,  during  which  time,  if  the  Horfe  is  not 
very  much  disfigured  or  lame,  he  needs  not  lie  idle  and  ufelefs,  but  may  be  farcy  of- 
moderately  worked,  which  always  gives  fome  aid  and  alTiftance  to  thogerous. 
cure. 

Now  in  this  advanced  degree  of  the  farcy,  obferve  carefully  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  other  qualities  of  the  buds  and  fores,  whether  they  have  a 
yellowifli  hue,  and  look  fchirrous  and  hard  about  the  edges,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe  when  the  Liver  happens  to  be  affedled,  if  not  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  time,  the  cure  may  be  fruflrated.  To  remove  this  fymptom 
give  the  following  drink. 

Take  the  Roots  of  fharp-pointed  Dock,  wiped  clean  from  the  mould  and  The  cure 
.cut  into  fmall  flices,  one  handful ;  Rhapontick,  or  inffead  of  the  Rha- 
pontick.  Monk’s  Rhubarb,  one  ounce  ;  Turmerick  and  Madder  bruifed, 

•  WL  li  tHc 

of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Liquorice  fliced,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  in  three  yellows, 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  in  the  decodtion,  while  warm,  diflblve 
half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  or  Venice  Soap.  Then  take  two  drams  of 
Saffron  ty’d  in  a  rag,  fqueeze  it  in  the  hot  liquor  till  the  virtue  is  got 
out  of  the  Saffron,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  White-Wine  or  foft  Ale, 
and  give  it  in  the  morning  fafting. 

* 

Let  this  be  repeated  three  or  four  days  fucceflively,  only  after  the  firft 
day,  half  in  the  morning  faffing  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon  be¬ 
tween  his  feeds. 

If  the ‘buds  and  fores  look  blackifh  and  of  a  livid  colour,  it  fhews  when  the 
fomewhat  of  a  cold  languid  flate  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  tending  to  mor- 
tification.  In  which  cafe  the  following  diench  will  be  of  great  feivice.  line. 

Take  of  the  beff  Jefuits  Bark  grofly  powdered,  two  ounces ;  Chamo¬ 
mile  Flowers,  one  ounce  ;  filings  of  ffeel,  old  nails,  or  any  other  pieces’ 
of  old  iron  ty’d  up  in  a  rag,  four  ounces.  Boil  in  three  pints  of  .  ' 

water  to  a  quart,  pour  off  the  decodfion  when  fettled,  and  let  it  be 
given  in  the  morning.  •  ’ 

t 

It  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  days,  by  boiling  the  fame  ingredients 
over  again,  until  the  decodtion  lofes  moft  of  its  bitternefs ;  and  if  it  be 
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neceffary  to  repeat  it  oftener,  it  may  be  made~of  frefli  ingredle'nts'  except 
the  iron,  which  will  always  ferve  to  the  end  of  the  cure. 

These  things  being  fufficiently  repeated  in  either  cafe,  will  bring  the 
fores  to  a  better  and  more  lively  difpofition  j  and  when  this  appears  they 
may  be  difeontinued,  and  no  other  internals  need  be  given  befides  the  fol¬ 
lowing  balls. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  Native  Cinabar  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony ;  Long 
Birthwort  and  Gum  Guiacum,  in  powder,  of  each  four  ounces. 
Honey  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  into  a  pade,  to  be  formed  into 
balls  the  fize  of  large  Walnuts,  rolled  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

The  Cinabar  of  Antimony  that  rifes  in  the  fame  procefs  with  the  Butter 
of  Antimony,  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  efficacious.  I  have  made  trial  of  both, 
but  without  any  fenfible  difference,  and  therefore  I  prefer  that  made' in  the 
common  way,  which  is  both  cheaper  and  more  eafy  to  be  had  than  the 
other. 

These  balls  are  proper  in  every  date  of  the  farcy;  I  have  often  cured  it 
in  one  week  when  the  diff emper  has  been  but  new,  and  before  the  fkin  was 
much  defaced  with  the  depraved  date  of  the  ulcers,  without  drinks  or  any 
other  means,  by  giving  one  or  two  of  them  in  a  day.  And  in  an  old 
farcy  I  have  continued  them  for  two  or  three  months  together,  during  ail 
which  time  the  didemper  has  been  ferffibly  declinining,  with  the  ule  of 
thefe  balls  only,  and  the  help  of  outward  applications ;  which  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  are  by  no  means  to  be  negledted,  but  ought  to  be  very 
condant;  for  without  dedroying  the  fungous  flefh,  and  clearing  the  fores 
and  ulcers  from  the  fliarp  corrofive  matter,  with  which  they  are  apt  to 
abound,  the  bed  inward  means  may  fail  and  prove  of  no  effedl.  But  of 
this  fufficient  diredVions  have  been  given  above. 

The  lad  and  mod  complicated  date  of  the  farcy  here  mentioned,  being 
in  a  great  meafure  incurable,  I  ffiall  only  deferibe  the  chief  fymptoms,  with 
the  manner  thereof,  that  the  onwers  of  fuch  Horfes  may  be  at  no  uane- 
’ceflfary  expence  and  trouble,  when  in  the  end  they  may  lofe  all  their  la¬ 
bour  and  meet  with  a  difappointment. 

When  a  farcy  that  has  begun  with  no  other  than  the  common  and  ufual 
fymptoms,  but  by  long  continuance,  by  improper  applications,  or  by  neg- 
ledt  has  fpread  and  increafed  ;  if  freffi  buds  are  continually  fprouting  forth 
while  the  old  ones  remain  foul  and  ulcerous ;  if  they  rife  on  the  Spines  of 
the  Back  and  Loins  *,  if  the  Horfe  grows  hide-bound  ;  if  abfeefles  ane 
.1  -  formed 
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formed  in  the  flefoy  parts  between  the  interAices  of  the  large  Mufcles ;  if 
his  Eyes  look  dead  and  lifelefs ;  if  he  fdrfakes  his  food  and  fcours  often,  efpe- 
cially  if  his  excrements  be  thin  and  of  a  blackifh  colour,  you  may  look 
upon  his  farcy  as  degenerated  into  an  incurable  confumption.  And  tho'  a 
Horfe  may  have  but  few  of  thefe  worfer  fymptoms,  may  eat  his  allowance, 
and  drink  his  water,  and  look  lively  and  fprightly  about  the  Head  ;  yet  if 
the  Plate-Vein,  or  the  Thigh-Vein  continue  large  and  corded,  and  if  thefe 
remain  fo  after  firing  and  other  proper  applications  have  been  made,  it  is  a 
lign  the  difiemper  has  penetrated  inwards,  and  has  affeded  fome  of  the  . 

internal  parts  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  outward  applications,  which  will  ’ 

render  the  cure  both  tedious  and  expenfive  j  firing  the  corded  Vein  is  fome- 
times  a  great  help,  and  the  fpeediefl:  in  this  cafe,  efpecially  when  fired  ' 

pretty  deep,  that  a  good  difcharge  can  be  made ;  for  tho’  that  branch  of 
the  vein  is  likely  to  be  loft  by  it,  yet  the  circulation  of  the. Blood  may  be 
preferved  by  the  other  communicating  branches,  as  we  fee  often  in  cafes 
when  a  Vein  is  loft  in  the  Neck  after  bleeding.  Only  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
when  a  Horfe  lofes  fome  of  the  principal  Veins,  as  the  Plate-Vein,  or  the 
Thigh-Vein,  and  the  farcy  by  that  means  flopped,  yet  the  parts  will  re¬ 
main  weak  for  fome  time  afterw^ards ;  and  therefore  he  fhould  not  be  too 
much  prefTed  in  any  bufinefs  till  he  recovers  his  flrength. 

When  the  farcy  has  continued  fo  long  in  the  limbs  as  to  produce  large 
callofi'.ies  and  fwellings  about  the  joints,  tho’  the  ulcers  are  dried,  up  and  ‘ 

no  frefh  buds  appear  any  where,  yet  when  the  Leg  is  very  much  increafed 
in  bulk,  and  the  joints  ftiff  and  unfit  for  motion,  fuch  limbs  are  feldom 
ever  recovered  to  their  perfed:  ufe-and  ftiape,  or  at  leaft  not  for  a 'long 
time. 

There  remains  yet  another  cafe  that  has  been  partly  defcribed  among 
the  prognofticks,  viz.  when  many  of  the  comrrion  fymptoms  of' a  farcy 
are  epidemical.  I  remember  fome  few  Horfes  about  fourteen  years  ago,' 
feized  with  the  fymptoms  of  a  rank  farcy,  that  was  infedious  and  very- 
fatal  i  but  this  did  not  continue  long.  It  began  with  one  or  two  fingle  How  an 
buds  upon  the  Flank,  near  the  Groins,  or  the  Emundtories  under  the  Jaws,  cai‘^or”in- 
and  foon  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  body  on  both  fides,  attended  with  a  pro-*:aious 
fufe  running  of  purulent  matter  from  the  Nofe,  which  foon  made  them  3^1! 
forfake  all  manner  of  food.  -The  buds 
hours,  and  difcharged  a  vapid  bloody  ichor 

of  the  whole  mafs  of  Blood ;  and  tho’  this  is  what  people  generally  call 
the  farcy  and  glanders,  yet  it  is  properly  a  peftilential  diftemper,  and  makes 
fo  fudden  a  havock  as  takes  away  all  hopes  of  a  recoyery  f  and.  if  anyi 
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thing  fhould  be  attempted  towards  a  cure,  it  muft  be  by  tbo^e  medicines 
pretcribed  for  malignant  diftempers,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  for  here 
outward  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  When  Horfes  are  feized  in  this  man-. 
'  ner,  they  thould  be  immediately  removed  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent 
others  being  infedfed  by  them. 

Thewater  I  (hall  conclude  what  I  have  further  to  fay  on  this  fubjedt,  with  Tome 
the^Lnersfew  obfervations  concerning  the  water  farcy  (or  watry  farcy,  as  fome  call  it) 
term  it)has  v^hich  indeed  is  another  difeafe,  and  has  little  or  no  refemblance  to  a  true 
relation  to  farcy,  either  in  its  caufe,  fymptoms,  or  effedls  j  but  has  only  obtained  this 
the  true,  ^hro’  ignorance  and  cuftom. 

This  of  The  water  farcy  is  of  two  kinds,  one  the  produdl  of  a  feverlfh  diffXD- 
two  kinds,  Jon,  the  Other  is  dropfical,  and  of  that  kind  which  in  man  refembles  an 
Anafarca,  where  the  water  is  not  confined  to  the  Belly  and  Limbs,  but 
fhews  itfelf  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body,  with  foft  fwellings,  which  yield 
to  the  preffure  of  the  fingers,  as  is.ufual  in  all  dropfical  habits.  This  laft 
kind  ufually  proceeds  from  foul  feeding,  or  from  the  latter  grafs  and  fog, 
-  that  often  comes  up  in  great  plenty  with  long  continued  cold  rains,  and 
breeds  a  iluggifli  vifcid  Blood.  In  this  cafe,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe 
it  proceeds,  give  the  following  infufion. 


The  cure 
of  the  wa* 
fier  farcy. 


Take  Rue,  Chamomile-Flowers,  and  the  Rind  or  Bark  of  Elder,  of 
each  a  handfulj  fix  cloves  of  Garlick  peeled  and  cut  fmall-j  Juniper 
Berries  and  Anifeeds,  of  each  an  ounce  j  Saffron,  one  dram  j  infiife 
thefe  all  night  in  a  q_uart  of  boiling  Water,  wherein  hot  Iron  has  beea- 
quenched  ;  pour  off  the  infufion  in  the  morning,  and  add  to  it  a  pint 
of  Hale  Beer,  or  a  pint  of  white  Lijbon  Wine. 


Give  one  half  in  the  morning  faffing,  and  the  other  half  at  night,  about 
two  hours  before  feeding  time.  Repeat  this  every  other  day  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  feeding  with  the  beft  hay  and  oats,  and  after  his  drinks  a 
little  La’ded  bran,  allowing  an  ounce  of  Sulphur  and  Antimony  in  each 
feed.  When  the  Horfe  is  brought  into  a  fomewhat  better  plight,  give  him. 
two  or  three  mild  purges,  made  with  an  ounce  of  Succotrine  Aloes,  two 
or  three  drams  of  fieffi  Jallap,,  half  an  ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and 
fixty  drops  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  made  into  a  Ball  with  Syrup  of  Marffi- 
Mallows  or  Honey.  And  this  method  will  make  a  peifedl  cure  if  the 
Horfe  be  fou.nd  in  his  Vkals,  and  if  otherwife,  that  the  watry  fwellings 
are  the  effedt  of  fome  inward  decay,  it  may  be  known  by  thefe  figns,  viz, 
he  will  lofe.  his  appetite,  have  a  dry  cough,  gleet  at  his  Nofe,  and  have  a. 
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deadnefs  in  his  looks  j  in  which  cafe  he  mull  be  treated  accordingly,  if  the 
Horfe  be  of  value  and  worth  the  trial. 

The  other  kind  often  begins  with  feverifhnefs  and  lofs  of  appetite,  but 
that  fymptom  foon  goes  off  when  the  tumors  arrive  to  their  maturity ;  for 
then  they  take  to  their  meat,  and  nature  often  effeduates  a  cure,  with  little 
or  no  other  help  befides  a  few  feeds  of  fcalded  bran  with  fulphur.  Thefe 
tumors  are  commonly  hot  and  fomewhat  inflamed.  Sometimes  they  break, 
and  fometimes  difperfe  of  themfelves,  without  breaking  j  and  when  they 
break,  they  generally  difeharge  a  little  hot  fcaldlng  water,  which  after  a 
day  or  two,  digefts  and  heals  without  turning  ulcerous.  This  diforder  i& 
more  frequent  in  fome  feafbns  than  others,  of  which  I  have  already  taken- 
notice,  in  treating  of  the  epidemical  diftempers  of  Horfes. 

The  cure  is  to  bleed  plentifully  in  the  beginning,  then  adminifter  the 
following  drink. 

Take  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  Elder,  of  each  a  large  handful.  Cha¬ 
momile-Flowers,  half  a  handful.  Juniper  Berries,  bruifed,  an  ounce. 
Boil  in  a  quart  of  Water  to  three  half  pints,  pour  off  the  decodlion,. 
and  while  it  is  warm,  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Cream  of  Tartar 

and  fix  ounces  of  Honey. 

\ 

Give  one  of  thefe  drinks  every  other  morning,  for  one  week,  with 
Antimony  and  Gum  Guaicum,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  once  a  day,  in  a 
feed  of  fcalded  bran,  to  be  continued  about  a  week  or  longer,,  if  neceffary. 

The  like  fymptoms  will  fometimes  happen  at  the  crifis  or  turn  of  a 
malignant  fever,  of  which  I  have  known  feveral  inhances.  I  have  feen 
the  Head  fwoln  to  a  monflrous  fize,  and  the  Lips  particularly,  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  the  Horfe  has  been  unable  to  take  any  other  fuftenance  befideS' 
water-gruel,  for  feveral  days  together.  Sometimes  the  fwellings  fall  on 
the  brilket  and  other  dependant  parts,  both  of  the  Body  and  Limbs ;  they 
are  generally  of  a  watry  di.'pofition,  and  feldom  come  to  any  maturity 
but  are  eafily  difperfed  with  the  help  of  prqper  fomentions  made  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  St..  Johns-wort,  Chamomile-Flowers,  Elder,  and  fuch  like,,  with- 
erude  Sal  Armoniack,  and  Pearl-Afhes,  keeping  the  Horfe  at  the  fame 
time  open  with  glyfters  and  lenitive  drinks,  with  thofe  other  things  that' 
have  h.een  prekribed  for  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers.  But  having  treated 
of  thofe  maladies  in  their  proper  places,  I  (hculd  not  here  have  mentioned^ 
them,  only  to  redlify  the  miftakes  of  thofe  who  often  do  much-  mifehief 
by  tneatmg  fuch  lymptoms  in  the  manner  of  the  farcy.. 
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A  Tumor  is  a  preternatural  rlfing  or  fwelling,  on  any  part  of  the  Body  of 
a  Horfe,  for  all  parts  may  be  fubjed:  to  fwellings  of  one  kind  or  other, 
as  well  the  Bones,  Ligaments,  and  Sinews,  as  the  Flefh,  Membranes,  and 
other  foft  parts  j  and  thefe  fwellings  proceed  either  from  an  external  or  inter¬ 
nal  caufe,  viz.  from  Wounds,  Blows,  Biuifes,  and  fuch  like  accidents,  or 
from  fevers,  which  fometimes  produce  critical  tumors,  by  which  the  febri- 
fick  matter  is  caft  off,  and  fometimes  tumors  proceed  from  fome  chronical 
difeafe. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  all  tumors  are  form’d  by  Fluxion  or  Con^ 
•formU by  *  Thofc  by  fluxion  are  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  maturation,  viz. 

Fluxion  where  the  Fibrillae  are  broke,  and  the  influx  into  the  part  hafty  and  violent, 
as  in  all  boils  and  moft  critical  fwellings.  Thofe  by  congeftion  advance 
gradually,  and  are  properly  chronical,  and  affedt  the  Body  according  to  the 
caufe  from  whence  they  proceed,  and  the  habitual  temperament  of  the  Blood 
and  Juices,  during  their  continuance. 

The  ancients  have  reduced  all  Tumors  to  thefe  four  general  kinds,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  four^ principal  humours,  which  according  to  their  analyfis, 
confifled  of  bloody  choler^  phlegm^  and  melancholy,  viz.  the  phlegmon 
from  blood,  the  eryjipelas  from  choler,  the  cedema  from  phlegm,  and  the 
fcirrhus  from  melancholy. 

The  phlegmon  proceeding  from  Blood,  or  more  properly  from  a  Pletho- 
Phlegraonra,  is  known  by  its  heat,  tenfion,  and  pulfation  of  the  principal  Artery,  that 
conveys  the  Blood  into  the  part  where  the  Tumor  is  feated,  when  the  Veins 
and  other  returning  Veflels  are  broke  or  obflriidled,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  accu¬ 
mulation,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  a  gathering.  This  kind  of  Tu¬ 
mor  is  the  fame  we  call  a  boil,  which  generally  comes  foon  to  maturity, 
and  ends  in  fuppuration. 

T-he  The  erifipelas  is  alfo  an  inflam’d  fwelling,  accompany’d  with  heat  and 
Erifipelas.  burning,  and  is  more  fuperficial  than  the  phlegmon,  and  therefore  the  pul- 
fafion  of  the  Arteries  are  feldom  felt  as  in  the  other  j  fometimes  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  humour  is  caff  upon  one  part,  fometimes  it  flaews  itfelf  on  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  over  the  Skin,  and  near  the  Tendcns  of  the 
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Mufcles  towards  the  joint?,  with  little  bllfter?,  as  happens  frequently  in  a 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  which  is  an  erifipelatous  dillemper.  The  matter  of 
thefe  Tumors  is  generally  thin  and  of  an  ill  confiftence,  refcmbling  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  burn  or  fcald,  and  often  of  a  yellowilh  hue,  from 
obftrudlions  of  the  Liver,  whereby  the  bile  or  gall  being  not  duly  fecerned 
but  retain’d  in  the  Blood,  gives  a  tindture  to  the  matter  that  ilTues  from  the 
fores,  and  to  feveral  of  the  common  fecretions,  which  are  alfo  ting’d  yellov.^. 

Of  this  kind,  is  what  we  may  obferve  fometimes  in  the  farcy,  and  other 
chronical  diflempers,  of  which  1  have  already  treated. 

The  cedema  is  a  foft  fwelling,  that  yields  to  the  preffure  of  the  fingerj  The- 
without  heat,  pain,  inflammation,  or  change  of  colour.  Under  this  deno- 
mination  are  rank’d  all  dropfical  fwellings,  or  fuch  of  any  kind,  as  are  caufed 
by  too  much  humidity  or  flatulency.  But  a  true  oedema,  ufually  proceeds 
from  a  cold,  pituitous  Blood  falling  upon  the  Limbs,  or  any  other  part  that 
has  been  previoufly  weakened  ;  and  as  in  the  human  Body  thefe  fwellings 
generally  happen  to  aged  perfons,  fo  they  often  prove  obftinate  and 
hard  to  cure.  Old  Horfes  in  like  manner  are  fubjedl  to  fwellings,  that  feem 
to  be  of  the  oedematous  kind,  which  fometimes  are  greatly  help’d  by  blif- 
tering,  firing,  and  laxative  purges. 

The  fcirrhus  is  the  fourth  general  kind  of  Tumor,  according  to  the  fore-  The 
going  enumeration.  It  is  a  very  hard  fwelling,  fometimes  intire,  fmooth; 
and  without  pain,  fometimes- divided  into  little  knots  and  bundles,  feated 
for  the  mofl:  part  among  the  Glands  and  Kernels.  Of  this  fort  the  ancients 
reckoned  all  cancers,  fcrophulas,  and  other  fuch  maladies.  But  thefe  genev. 
rals  being  no  ways  fatisfadlory,  with  refpedt  to  the  great  number  of  Tumors 
of  different  kinds  that  rife  on  the  animal  body,  fome.  having  peculiarities 
that  render  them  fuch  as  cannot  eafily  fall  under  either  of  thefe  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  fome  being  of  a  mixed,  kind,  participating  partly  of  one  and  par t.^ 
ly  of  another,  either  by  their  original  formation,  or  by  fome  degeneracy 
from  what  they  were  at  firfl ;  thefe  being  clafs’d  under  a  few  general  de¬ 
nomination?,  caufes  no  fmall  perplexity,  and  tends  only  to  multiply  names 
and  diftindions.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  defcribe  thofe  Tumors  that 
are  the  mofl  ufual  and  frequent  among  Horfes,  and  in  the  manner  they  are 
befl:  known  in  the  pradice  of  farriery.  And  in  order. to  this,  I.fhall  begin, 
with  critical  Tumors. 
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./CRITICAL  Tumors  are  properly  thofe  whereby  a  fever  or  other  acute 
^  diftemper  is  call:  off,  -and  the  febrifick  matter  is  thrown  out  upon  fome 
particular  part,  which  generally  has  a  good  tendency,  when  the  tumor  is 
external,  and  happens  to  be  feated  on  fome  part  that  is  fafe ;  for  thereby  a 
Horfe  is  ufually  redor’d  to  his  health  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  ripen.  On  the 
other  hand,  internal  tumors  generally  affedl  the  Lungs,  or  other  principal 
VifcerUy  and  often  prove  mortal,  or  fall  on  the  Joints,  and  fometimes  end  in 
incurable  lamenefs.  For  this  reafon,  critical  tumors  on  the  external  parts, 
ought  for  the  mod  part  to  be  promoted,  and  forwarded  by  ripening  oint¬ 
ments  and  poultices,  where  the  latter  can  be  apply’d,  and  fhould  by.  no 
means  be  repell’d. 

Critical  CRITICAL  Tumors  ufually  arife  under  the  Jaws,  and  fometimes  turn  to 
ftrangles,  fometimes  under  the  Ears,  where  with  good  management  they 
Parotid  ripen  into  matter,  and  cafl  off  the  dregs  of  ficknefs.  I  was  imploy’d  to  two 
Glands,  lately  in  dangerous  fevers,  which  both  terminated  with  critical  tumors^ 

which  began  among  the  Kernels  under  the  Ears,  and  before  they  arrived  to 
their  dated  fize,  fpread  a  good  way  down  the  Neckj  at  fird  they  were  pain¬ 
ful,  and  hindered  the  Horfes  from  fwallowing,  but  by  keeping  them  always 
anointed  with  Dialthaea,  and  giving  the  Horfes,  plenty  of  gruel  to  drink,  and 
keeping  their  Heads  and  Necks  covered,  they  both  ripen’d  and  difcharg’d 
■  very  large  quantities  of  laudable  matter,  by  which  they  both  recovered.  The 
one  broke  and  opened  of  itfelf,  the  other  was  opened  with  a  fmall  hot  iron. 
The  hardnefs  and  fwelling  of  the  Skin  that  remains  after  thefe  tumors  run 
off,  when  impodumated,  generally  finks  in  a  week  or  ten  days  time,  only  by 
bathing  now  and  then  with  a  little  Spirit  of  Wine  fird,  and  afterwards  with 
Vinegar. 

Some-  I  have  known  fevers  cad  themfelves  off  on  the  Poll,  and  fometimes  on 
rdf  Evii  Withers,  the  one  caufing  the  poll-evil,  and  the  other  what  the  farriers 
j  call  the  fidula,  both  which  prove  troublefome  enough  becaufe  of  their  fitua- 
cmical.  tion,  the  reafon  of  which,  with  their  method  of  cure,  will  be  fhewn  in  their 
Critical  proper  place.  Sometimes  fevers  terminate  in  critical  tumors  In  the  Groins, 
Tumors  and  caufe  very  large  fwellings  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  fometimes  dretch- 
ferminate  ing  along  the  Sheath,  and  towards  the  Lower  Belly,  and  break  near  the 
hind^^arts  When  the  fwelling  falls  downwards,  it  generally  forms  an  abfcefs 

ofaHorfe.  between  the  Interdices,  a  little  below  the  Stiffle,  or  runs  towards  the  Hock, 
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where  It  feldom  forms  one  fingle  abfcefs,  but  breaks  in  feveral  fmall  puftles, 
that  without  good  care  and  judgment  end  in  little  fcabby  ulcers,  and  leave 
a  thicknefs  in  the  Joint-  I  have  known  critical  fwellings  fall  into  the  Paf- 
tern  Joint,  and  fometimes  into  the  Coffin,  both  which  are  dangerous,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  breath’d  out  if  poffible  with  difcutient  fomentations. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  that  can  be  in  fuch  cafes. 

Take  Wormwood,  Chamomile  Flowers,  and  Melilot,  of  each  a  handful  j 
Bay-Berries  bruis’d,  four  ounces;  Wood  Allies,  a  few  handfuls;  Wood 
Soot,  one  handful;  boil  in  a  gallon  of  Water  to  near  one  half  is  wafted. 
Let  the  part  be  ftop’d  with  woollen  Cloaths  wrung  out  fcalding  hot, 
and  apply’d  as  dry  and  as  hot  as  poffible,  and  renewed  as  often  as  the 
Cloaths  begin  to  turn  cold. 

Half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine  fhould  be  added  to  each  quart  of  the  fo¬ 
mentation  juft  when  it  is  going  to  be  ufed,  which  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  applying  the  cloaths  wrung  out  five  or  fix  times  every  dreffing, 
leaving  the  laft  cloth  bound  round  the  Joint,  with  a  dry  one  over  if,  to  keep 
the  part  continually  breathing. 

When  thefe  critical  fwellings  fall  upon  the  Coffin,  theanguilh  often  gets 
into  the  Coffin-Bone  and  turns  it  foul.  It  breaks  firft  in  little  tumors  round 
the  Coronet,  and  then  turns  into  a  canker,  or  to  a  joint  water  that  gathers 
in  the  Coffin  Joint;  but  thefe  accidents  happen  more  frequently  from  ftrains 
or  violent  bruifes  than  from  ficknefs;  but  when  they  proceed  from  fevers, 
or  from  age,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body,  they  are  perhaps  worfe  in  their  confe- 
quences,  than  from  any  other  caufe,  producing  cankers,  joint-water,  and  a 
caries  in  the  Bones.  See  ulcers. 

Of  Swellings  caufed  by  Blows,  Bruifes,  and  other  external 

Accidents. 

T7VERY  one  muft  needs  be  fenfible  that  a  blow  or  bruife,  by  whatever 
^  accident  it  happens  will  caufe  a  fwelling,  either  in  a  larger  or  more  re- 
mifs  degree,  and  the  fwellings  caufed  by  external  accidents  are  more  or  lefs 
dangerous  according  to  their  degrees  of  violence,  and  according  as  the  ag¬ 
grieved  part  or  member  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  able  to  bear  the  hurt 
and  impreflion. 
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Blows  on  the  Head  fometimes  bring  Horfes  into  convulfive  diforders^ 
and  prove  mortal,  of  which  I  have  known  fome  few  inftances,  and  hurts 
and  bruifes  on  the  Joints  fometimes  caufe  incurable  lamenefs.  Blows  and 
bruifes  of  the  flefhy  parts  often  produce  very  large  fwellings,  and  when 
many  of  the  fmall  Fibrillaa  are  broke  end  in  impoftumation  j  but  this  is 
feldorn  dangerous.  Horfes  are  frequently  hurt  with  bad  faddles,  which 
fometimes  brings  fwellings  that  are  troublefome  j  alfo  by  kicks,  and  by  the 
biting  of  other  Horfes,  who  often  make  their  attacks  on  the  Neck,  Back, 
and  Withers,  and  fometimes  the  Shoulder  and  Haunches,  I  have  feen 
Horfes  fo  much  mauled  and  bruifed  with  the  Teeth  of  other  Horfes,  that 
the  Neck,  Withers,  and  Shoulders  have  been  blown  up  to  a  prodigious 
fize,  and  when  the  fwelling  fubfided  the  Cuticula  has  come  off  like  burnt 
leather,  and  its  thicknefs  equal  to  the  ufual  dimenfions  of  the  Ikin.  Some¬ 
times  Horfes  are  alfo  very  much  bruifed  and  hurt  by  getting  over  their 
bales,  and  their  Limbs  and  other  parts  very  much  fwelled  by  fuch  accidents, 
and  often  the  hair  rubbed  off  with  rawnefs  and  excoriation ;  and  frequently 
Horfes  get  themfelves  intangled  in  their  collar  reins,  or  with  their  halters ; 
all  which  and  many  other  fuch  accidents  caufe  fwellings,  and  fome  of 
them  to  fuch  a  degree -as  to  produce  a  fymptomatick  fever. 

One  gene-  BuT  as  we  fuppofe  in  all  fuch  cafes  that  the  Blood  is  no  ways  affedted,. 
tfon  in^the  general  intention  in  the  method  of  cure  is  only  neceffiry,. 

method  of  and  that  is  by  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch  as  red  or  white  Vinegar,  old  Ver- 
cXryT"  j^ice  or  compofitions  made  with  Alum,  Vitriol,  and  the  like  j  which  fliould. 

be  applied  frequently  to  the  fwelling,  till  the  heat  and  inflammation  is 
The  efFedi  abated.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  pain  draws  a  fudden  influx  of  the  Blood  and 
Juices  into  the  aggrieved  part,  which  raifes  a  tumor  j  and  unlefs  the  Fibrillae’ 
peikrs.  happen  to  be  much  broke  and  torn  affunder,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  extravafadon 
of  the  Blood  and  its  ferofities,  the  cure  may  be  eaflly  affedled,  by  apply¬ 
ing  any  of  the  coolers  abovementioned,  which  are  not  only  ufeful  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  coldnefs,  but  by  reafon  of  their  roughnels  and  afperity, 
whereby  they  conftringe  the  Fibres,  and  in  that  refped:  a£l  like  a  bandage 
or  any  thing  elfe  that  makes  a  gentle  compreflion,  and  thereby  not  only 
relifls  a  further  influx,  but  forwards  the  impaded  Juices  into  their  proper 
receptacles. 

Take  a  pint  of  Vinegar,  and  mix  with  it  a  peice  of  Bole,  the  bignefs  of 
a  W'alnur,  fhake  them  together. 
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This  is  as  proper  as  any  thing  to  bath  a  fvvelling  that  comes  by  a  brutfein  feme 
or  any  other  common  accident.  The  furgeons  mix  water  with  the  Vincr 
gar,  which  is  their  oxycrate,  perhaps  the  better  to  incorporate  the  Bole^raWe^to 
with  the  mixture  j  but  the  Fibres  of  a  Horfe  are  fo  rigid,  that  they  require 
the  Vinegar  in  its  full  ftrength.  I  find  alfo  from  experience,  that  good 
Vinegar  is  preferable  to  Verjuice,  unlefs  it  be  extremely  old,  and  at  the 
fame  time  has  no  ways  loft  its  acid  j  becaiife  the  Vinegar  being  for  the 
mofl:  part  thinner,  and  not  altogether  fo  vifeid  as  the  Verjuice,  penetrates 
and  enters  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  more  eafily,  and  therefore  often 
proves  more  efficacious ;  and  in  fome  cafes  diftilled  Vinegar  or  Vinegar 
mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  is  to  be  preferred  where 
ftronger  acids  and  more  intenfe  coolers  are  required.  A  cold  charge  is  alfo 
a  very  proper  application  in  intentions  of  this  kind,  efpecially  to  the  Back, 
Withers,  and  other  parts  when  they  have  been  bruifed  with  the  faddle. 

This  is  made  of  Vinegar,  Bole,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs  to  the  confidence 

of  a  poultice,  and  fpread  over  the  aggrieved  part.  A  cold  charge  is  alfo  A  cold 

proper  to  be  laid  to  fwellings  of  the  Joints,  or  any  where  on  the  Limbs 


when  they  proceed  from  drains,  bruifes,  and  other  fuch  accidents  j  but  fuch  cafes, 
requires  to  be  oftener  renewed  than  what  is  generally  done,  being  apt  to 
turn  dry  in  a  littte  time,  efpecially  while  the  heat  and  inflammation  con¬ 
tinues,  or  while  there  is  any  anguifli  left,  and  after  this  a  condant  ufe  of 
Bole  and  Vinegar  will  in  mod  cafes  effe£l  a  cure  where  the  Blood  is  no 
ways  faulty,  and  that  there  happens  to  be  no  concomitant  fymptoms  that 
require  the  aid  and  aflidance  of  other  applications,  as  in  cafes  where  the 
Fibril!^  are  much  broke  and  the  fcrofities  or  grumes  of  Blood  are  lodged 
under  the  fldn,  wherein  proper  fomentations  niay  be  of  gieat  feivice  to 
thin  the  juices  and  fit  them  for  iranfpiration  j  or  bathing  the  part  often  with 
a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack,  boiled  in  a  quart 
Chamber-lye,  and  made  warm  every  time  it  is  applied.  But  when  thefe 
juices  happen  to  be  extravafated  and  lodged  among  the  Fibres  under  the 
Cuticula^  or  lie  deeper  and  form  little  AbfcefiTcs,  the  matter  may  be  Jet  out 
by  gentle  fcarrifications,  tho’  I  have  known  it  ufually  make  its  way  with¬ 
out  any  operation  j  for  the  teguments  above  it  being  naturally  thin,  rot  and 
come  off  in  fleaks  and  fcabs.  This  happens  frequently  to  Horfes  that  have 
been  bit  about  the  Neck  and  Shoulders  by  other  Horfes,  which  bites  are 
generally  attended  with  contufions,  pain  and  diffnefs,  till  the  corrupted  fe- 
rofities  are  difeharged  ;  and  when  once  that  is  done,  there  needs  nothing 
more  than  to  anoint  the  fcabs  and  dirivelled  fkin,  with  fome  foftning  lina- 
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ment  made  of  Oil,  Bees-wax,  and  Parmafitty,  or  with  Linfeed  Oil,  which 
is  equal  to  any  other  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

These  methods  here  laid  down,  being  the  mofl:  proper  to  be  followed,  in 
the  cure  of  all  tumors  that  proceed  from  blows  and  other  fuch  accidents, 
which  are  in  common  to  Horfes  and  other  quadrupedes,  I  iliallnow  proceed 
to  thofe  that  are  more  peculiar,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  peculiar 
names  and  appellations. 

w  S 

Of  a  Bone  Spavin. 

A  BONE  fpavin  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  infide  of  the  Hock,  and  is  fo 
^  called,  not  only  becaufe  it  refembles  a  bone  in  hardnefs,  but  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  a  blood  fpavin,  which  is  foft,  and  is  alfo  feated  in  the 
Hock. 

But,  in  order  to  underftand  the  true  nature  of  this  malady,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  remember  what  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  ana¬ 
tomical  parr,  viz.  that  the  two  ranges  of  fmall  bones  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Indep  and  lower  part  of  the  Hock,  where  the  fpavin  is  feated,  are 
united  and  received  into  one  another,  and  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  a  diflocation  of  that  Joint,  which  without  them  would  eafily 
happen,  and  likewife  to  facilitate  and  give  a  fpring  to  the  motion  of  the 
Hock.  In  young  Horfes,  and  almoft  all  other  young  quadrupeds,  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  cartilaginous,  moifl,  and  pliable,  which  is  necelfary 
to  quick  and  vigorous  adion,  to  which  all  young  Horfes  are  difpofed  by  na¬ 
ture.  In  old  Horfes  thefe  little' bones  grow  more  hard  and  folid,  and’are 
joined  almoft  in  one,  and  in  a  manner  make  a  part  of  the  Inftep  and  its 
j^piphifii^  infomuch  that  in  fome  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  them  afunder, 
which  is  the  caufe  why  old  Horfes  always  grow  ffiff  in  their  Joints.  The 
cement  by  which  they  are  united,  is  a  mucilage  not  unlike  glew,  which 
condenfes  and  fallens  them  very  fall:  together.  When  this  happens  to  be 
redundant  and  overflow,  from  whatever  caufe  or  accident  it  proceeds,  it 
then  forms  a  fwelling  under  the  Skin  and  Membranes  of  the  Hock, 
and  fometimes  the  broad  Ligament  that  covers  thefe  fmall  bones  being 
foaked  with  too  much  moifture,  protrudes  and  rifes  into  a  fwelling,  which 
foon  condenfes  and  forms  a  tumor,  which  at  fiift  is  no  other  than  a  har¬ 
dened  glew,  but  by  length  of  time  grows  like  the  callous  of  a  fradlured 
bone,  refembling  a  piece  of  flint,  without  any  vifible  pores  or  interftices, 
except  the  Foramina  or  little  holes  for  thepaffage  of  nerves  and  blood- veffels 
fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  other  bones  that  compofe  the  fkeleton. 
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From  hence  it  will  appear  manifefl,  that  a  bone  fpavin  takes  its  begin- 
ning  and  growth  from  the  matter  that  nouriflaes  the  Bones  and  Ligaments  c-iufes  of 
of  the  Hock,  and  generally  happens  to  young  Horfcs  that  have  been  ufed  fpavin. 
too  roughly  before  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  flrength,  forcing  them  to 
leaps  that  are  too  high,  or  putting  them  too  much  upon  their  Haunches, 
which  relaxes  the  Ligaments  and  Membranes,  and  enfeebles  all  the  Junc¬ 
tures  of  the  Hock.  Sometimes  fpavins  are  thought  to  proceed  from  na¬ 
tural  weaknefs,  and  fo  to  be  hereditary,  fbme  Horfes  being  more  fubjeft  to- 
fuch  maladies  than  others,  and  put  out  fpavins  even  where  there  has  been- 
no  violence  or  ill-ufage  ;  fometimes  fpavins  put  out  after  fickncfs,  efpccially 
in  dillempers  that  affedl  the  Limbs  j  and  fometimes  Ipavins  proceed’  from-’ 
blows  and  other  accidents  ill-managed,  or  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  too  great 
a  derivation  of  humidity  and  moifture  upon  the  part,  as  lying  too  long  at 
grafs,  or  feeding  too  much  with  hot  meat,  or  any  other  foggy  moift  diet 
want  of  fufficient  exercife,  or  on  the  contrary  too  violent  or  ill-timed  exer- 
cife.  All  thefe  things  may  produce  fpavins,  fplents,,  and  other  excref- 
cences  upon  the  Bones  or  Joints. 

A  fpavin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Hock,  is  not  fo  dangerous  The  projj^ 
as  that  which  puts  out  higher  between  the  two  round  Proceflcs  of  the  Leg- 
bone;  and  a  fpavin  near  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  is  more  in¬ 
ward  towards  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo  much  affedt  the  bending  of  the 
Hock.  It  miy  alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  fpavin  that  comes  by  any  common 
accident,  as  a  kick  or  a  blow,  is  at  frft  no  true  fpavin,  but  a  contufioUj  andt 
therefore  is  not  fb  dangerous  as  when  it.  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe 
neither  are  fpavins  that  put  out  on  Colts  and  young.  Horfes  -  fo  bad'as  thofe 
that  happen  to  Horfcs  in  their  full  ftrength  and  maturity;  and  in  very  old 
Horfes  they  are  feldom  curable,  being  the  effedt  either  of  fome  violent. 
diftortion  of  the  fmall. Bones  abovementioned,  or  of  fome  very  ill  habit' 
of  Body. 

The  ufual  method  of  curing  a  bone  fpavin  Is  by  blifters  and  firing,  The  cure^. 
without  any  regard  to  the  fiiuation  or  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds.  If 
a  fullnefs  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Hock  comes  upon  hard  riding,  or  any 
other  violence,  threatning  a  fpavin  ;  in  that  cafe,  coolers  and  repellers  are. 
only  proper,  vtz.^  a. cold  charge  bound  round  the  part,  and  reirewed  feve- 
ral  times  a  day,  with  the  other  method  above  preferibed  in  bruifes  and  con- 
tufions ;  but  if  the  fwelling  be  owing  to  other  caufes,  it  fhould  be  treated : 
accordingly.  Spavins  that  happen  to  Colts  and  young  Horfes,  are  general¬ 
ly  external  and  fuperficial,  and  may  be  cured  with  milder  applications  than  - 
what  are  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  their  removal,  and  with  lefs  danger  of 
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breeding  callofitlcs  In  the  Joints ;  for  It  is  bstter  to  wear  out  thefe  maladies 
by  degrees,  than  to  drive  to  conquer  them  all  at  once.^ 

The  blifters  or  cauflicks  common’y  ufed  to  take  off  fpavlns,  are  made  with 
Euphoiblum,  Arfenick,  or  corrofive  Sublimate,  in  the  fullowing  manner, 
viz.  Hog’s  Lard  and  Train  Oil,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Bees-wax,  two  ounces  j 
Honey  and  Nerve-Ointment,  of  each  two  ounces':  Thefe  being  melted, 
and  the  mixture  almod:  cold,  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  Sublimate  Corro¬ 
five,  and  two  drams  of  Euphorbium  in  fine  powder.  A  fufficient  quantity 
of  this  is  fpread  on  the  part  pretty  thick,  fometimes  fucceeds  when  it 
digefls  and  runs.  I  have  feen  many  recipes  of  this  kind  that  have  been  tried 
with  various  fuccefs,butfor  the  mod  part  they  leave  acontinual  baldnefs,  and 
often  a  remaining  fiiffnefs,  which  can  never  be  removed.  Some  make  their 
bliftering  ointments  after  this  manner,  viz.  Ointment  or  Oil  of  Bays,  and 
Nerve-Ointment,  of  each  an  ounce  j  Spanifli  Flies  in  powder,  about  a 
dram  j  Sublimate,  two  drams.  Others  ufe  Euphorbium  alone  without  the 
Sublimate;  but  that  is  not  fo  well,  for  the  Euphorbium  is  of  a  cauftick  na* 
ture,  but  feldom  enters  further  than  to  harden  into  a  fcab  or  thick  feurf, 
without  coming  to  digefion,  and  therefore  often  caufes  much  pain,  heat> 
and  anguifh,  and  by  that  means  derives  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  Hock, 
fo  as  even  to  affeft  the  nervous  parts,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Some 
mix  Butter  of  Antimony  with  their  blifters,  others  only  clip  off  the  hair, 
rub  the  fpavin  till  it  is  almoft  raw,  and  then  lay  on  a  plaifler  with  Pitch 
and  Sublimate,  or  Arfenick,  and  let  it  lie  on  till  it  fall  off,  when  it  brings 
along  with  it  a  thick  flough,  but  feldom  with  any  good  effed:.  Many  of 
thefe  things,  and  fuch  like,  I  have  known  tried  to  take  off  fpavins,  but  ne¬ 
ver  found  them  fucceed  fo  well  as  the  following,  only  that  it  muft  be  of¬ 
ten  repeated,  and  fo  requires  a  good  deal  pf  time  before  the  cure  is  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect. 

Take  Nerve-Ointment  and  Ointment  of  Marflimallows,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  Quickfilver,  an  ounce  ;  the  Quickfilver  muft  be  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  Venice  Turpentine 
till  it  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  that  none  of  the  globules  appear.  Then 
mix  it  with  the  other,  and  when  thefe  are  well  incorporated,  add  a 
dram  and  an  half  of  Cantharides,  made  into  fine  powder  ;  one  dram 
of  Sublimate,  and  two  drams  of  Oil  of  Origanum. 

The  Cantharides  muft  be  frefh,  not  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  nor 
of  aTfoetid  ftinking  fmell,  for  if  they  be  corrupted  and  rotten,  they  lofe 
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their  efficacy.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  clofe  as  poffibic,  and  then  the  oint¬ 
ment  or  retoire  applied  pretty  thick  over  the  part ;  this  fhould  be  done  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Horfe  kept  tied  up  all  day  without  any  litter  under 
him  till  night,  only  fo  much  as  will  encourage  him  to  dale,  if  it  be  his 
curtom  to  dale  upon  his  litter ;  at  night  he  may  be  untied,  that  he  may  lie 
down  as  ufual,  for  by  that  time  the  blifter  will  begin  to  take  effed: ;  and 
a  plaifter  of  pitch  may  be  laid  over  it,  or  any  other  flicking  plaifter  bound 
on  gently  with  a  piece  of  broad  tape  or  lifl. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  thefcabs  begin  to  dry  and  peel 
off,  it  may  be  applied  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  The 
fecond  application  generally  takes  much  greater  effeft  than  the  firO:,  and 
fometimes  in  Colts  and  young  Horfes  makes  a  perfedl  cure  j  but  when  the 
fpavin  has  been  of  fome  ffanding,  it  will  require  to  be  renewed,  perhaps 
five  or  fix  times,  only  that  after  the  fecond  application,  a  greater  diftance  of 
time  muff  be  allowed,  otherwife  it  might  leave  a  fear  or  caufe  a  baldnefs ; 
and  to  avoid  this,  and  to  prevent  a  remaining  ffiffnefs,  I  ufually  caufe'  a  frefh 
application  to  be  made  once  in  a  fortnight  or  in  three  weeks,  which  al¬ 
ways  has  a  good  effedf,  efpecially  upon  young  Horfes  that  abound  much 
more  with  moifture  about  their  Joints  than  thofe  that  are  old.^  I  have 
continued  bliftering  in  this  manner  fix  or  feven  times,  without  the  lead: 
blemiffi,  and  have  feldom  been  difappolnted  of  fuccefs.  The  Horfes  have 
conftantly  had  their  exercife  in  a  moderate  degree  between  whiles,  and 
fometimes  mild  purging  phyfick,  and  diureticks  at  proper  intervals,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Guaicum  boiled  and  mixed  with  their  water,  the  better  to  pro¬ 
mote  peifpiration,  and  to  dry  up  fuperfluous  humidity,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  a  help  in  all  cafis  proceeding  from  vifeid  juices  and  relaxed  habits. 

And  in  fuch  cafes  I  likewife  keep  them  from  the  ufe  of  moift  diet,  except 
when  they  take  purges,  and  then  I  allow  them  but  fmall  feeds  of  fcalded 
bran,  their  commom  diet  being  only  oats  with  the  driefl  and  fweetefi:  hay 
that  can  be  got ;  for  a  moifi:  diet,  long  continued,  relaxes  the  whc/;e  habit, 
and  muft  therefore  be  improper,  if  not  prejudicial  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

But  the  fpavins  that  put  out  on  older  or  full-aged  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  Spavins  in 
more  obfiinate,  being  the  effedl  of  fome  ill  habit  of  body,  but  chiefly 
of  hurts  and  Brains,  whereby  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Hock  are  jarred  obllinate. 
and  loofened  ;  for  this  fort  is  always  feated  more  inward  than  that  above 
deferibed,  which  rifes'  more  fuperficial  and  fl  it  :  and  therefore,  when  the 
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fpavin  puts  out  towards  the  hollow  and  rifes  upwards,  it  proves  obffinate,  fpavins 
and  hard  to  cure  ;  and  if  it  run  inwards  among  the  finuofities  of  the  Joint,  apelike  to 
it  is  for  the  mofl:  part,  incurable,  becaufe  it  lies  then  very  much  out  clllbie! 
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ef  the  reach  of  applications.  In  an  outward  fuperficial  fpavin,  the  Horfe 
only  go;s  ftifF  at  hrft,  and  the  fpavin  foon  appears  plain  and  vifible  to  the 
eve  ;  but  in  the  o:her,  a  Horfe  fometimes  goes  lame  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  fpavin  fhevvs  itfelf,  and  fo  paffes  only  for  humours.  I  have  known 
Horfes  in  thefe  circumftances  purged  and  oiled  both  in  the  Hock  and  • 
Stiffle,  till  a  fpavin  has  been  difcovered  deeply  fituated,  and  extremely 
hard. 

This  cafe  is  both  difficult  and  uncertain,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  fituation 
among  the  finuofities  of  the  joint,  but  becaufe  it  is,  for  the  moft  part,  con- 
denfed  to  an  obflinate  hardnefs  and  infenfibility,  before  it  grows  fo  much 
.outward  as  to  be  difcovered.  The  ufual  way  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  fire  diredl- 
}v.,  or  to  ufe  the  flrongefi  kind  of  cauftick  bliflers,  and  fometimes  to  fire 
and  lay  the  blifier  immediately  over  the  part ;  but  this  method  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  far  as  not  to  leave  both  a  blemiffi  and  a  continual  fiiffnefs  behind 
it,  though  indeed  it  may  put  a  ftop  to  any  further  growth  of  the  fpavin, 
and  tlie  Horfe,  notwithftanding  the  ftiffiiefs,  may  be  ufeful  in  feveral  bufi- 
nefles.  I  fhould  therefore  firfi:  of  all  chufe  to  try  a  more  gentle  method, 
becaufe  Horfes  are  often  worfe  after  the  ufe  of  forcible  means  to  remove 
fpavins  than  they  were  before,  which  breeds  fuch  a  difpofition  in  the  part, 
a-s  fcarce  leaves  room  for  any  further  trial,  it  being  difficult  to  keep  a  juft 
■medium  where  fuch  powerful  applications  are  made  ;  for  though  the  Bones, 
nnd  all  bony  excreflences  are  of  themfclves  infenfible,  and  without  pain, 
except  when  they  turn  carious,  yet  whoever  confiders  the  many  tendinous 
and  nervous  fubflances  about  the  Joints,  will  eafily  be  convinced,  that  pain 
and  anguifli  mufi:  be  unavoidable  when  thefe  are  touched  with  fiery  and 
caufl  ck  applications ;  and  we  fee  daily  inftances  how  eafily  thefe  fenfible 
parts  are  hurt,  even  from  the  mod  trifling  accidents.  And  therefore,  if  the 
o.wner  can  be  perfuaded  to  allow  fufficlent  time,  the  bed  and  fafed  way  is 
to  make  trial  of  fome  mild  caudick  or  blider,  fuch  as  the  blldering  oint¬ 
ment  above  infertcd.  The  fird  application  will  probably  prevent  the  in- 
•c  eafe  of  the  fpavin,  and  the  continuing  it,  according  to  the  prefciibed  me¬ 
thod,  will  fometimes  caufe  a  difiblutlon  of  the  hardnefs,  and  fo  wear  it  out 
infenfibly  by  degrees;  of  this  1  have  had  indances  in  my  own  pradtice  ; 
the  blidering  at  times  was  continued  feveral  months;  the  Horfes  were  alfo 
made  ufe  of  in  the  intervals  to  all  common  bufinefs,  except  hunting  or 
other  very  laborious  exercife ;  fo  that  they  were  not  altogether  a  charge  and 
burden  to  the  owners.  A  very  fine  Horfe  belonging  to  an  officer  of  dif- 
tlndion  in  the  army,  was  cured  of  a  large  fpavin  by  this  method,  even 
after  he  hah  been  fired,  and  the  part  rendered  extremely  hard  and  callous, 
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for  the  fpace  of  two  years  or  upwards,  and  when  he  recovered  his  lame- 
nefs,  I  caufed  him  to  be  fired  again,  very  gently,  all  over  the  Hock,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  or  no  fear  or  disfigurement ;  I  took  th  s 
method  to  fecure  him,  being  a  managed  Horfe,  and  having  a  natural  dif- 
pofition  to  go  upon  his  Haunches,  which  tries  the  Hocks  and  Pafterns 
more  than  any  other  adion. 

However,  fome  fpavins  lie  fo  deep  and  run  fo  far  into  the  hollow  of 
the  joint  that  no  applications  can  reach  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  perfedt  cure, 
and  fometimes  Horfes  have  been  rendered  altogether  ufelefs  by  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  remove  them.  A  charge  or  cauftick  ointment, 
with  Sublimate  or  Arfenick,  is  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  this  cafe,  if 
it  be  ufed  with  proper  cautions  j  becaufe  thefe  things  will  adt  forcibly,  fo 
as  to  enter  deep  and  make  a  very  large  difeharge,  and  by  that  means  deftroy 
a  great  part  of  the  fubftance,  and  perhaps  caufe  the  remainder  to  diflblve 
and  run  off.  I  have  known  fome  bold  ignorant  fellows  fucceed  in  fuch  Some- 
cafes,  tho’  more  by  accident  than  from  a  found  judgment.  The  fame  thing  auemp^s''^ 
has  been  done  by  firing  deep  into  the  fpavin,  whereof  I  fhall  relate  a  very  fucceed  in 
extraordinary  infiance  in  my  own  pradlice,  of  a  very  fine  Horfe  belong-  obft“ate°^ 
ing  to  a  nobleman,  who  fet  the  highefi  value  upon  him  on  account  of  his  fpavins. 
beauty  and  goodnefs  j  but  having  with  exceffive  hunting  put  out  a  fpavin  An  in- 
that  was  feaied  extremely  deep  in  the  hock,  and  being  left  wholly  to  my  very  fine 
option  to  do  what  I  would  with  him,  I  firft  applied  a  very  firong  cauftick, 
which  brought  off  a  thick  flough,  and  made  the  fwelling  flattifii  at  top, 
but  without  any  difeharge  befides  a  little  mo'ifture,  which  foon  dried  up  and 
healed  ;  and  not  caring  to  venture  further  with  the  caufiick,  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  I  judged  it  would  be  fafer  to  fire,  be¬ 
caufe  an  infirument  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  hand,  whereas  a  caufiick 
may  fometimes  either  difappoint  us,  by  failing  in  what  we  intend  from  it, 
or  deceive  us  by  going  further  than  we  could  wifh.  The  irons  for  this 
operation  were  made  in  the  fliape  of  a  fleam,  that  they  might  go  deep  into 
the  fubflance  of  the  fpavin,  only  they  were  not  pointed  as  a  fleam,  but 
rcunded  on  the  face,  and  made  thick  towards  the  back,  that  they  might  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  In  this  operation  fome  fmall  Blcod-veifels  were  cut  through, 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  caufed  a  pretty  large  effufion  of  Blood, 
till  it  was  flopped  with  a  fiyptick.  The  wound  was  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  an  inch  in  length,  with  two  or  thee  fiiort  firokes  or  lines  on 
each  fide.  It  was  kept  with  a  drefling  of  dry  tow  till  the  third  day,  that 
the  bleeding  might  be  fully  flopped  j  nothing  was  dikharged  for  fevcral 
days  but  a  gleet  of  vifeid  water  j  daring  which  time  he  was  in  great  pain, 
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and  bis  Hock  rwelied  very  much,  which  fymptom  was  removed  with  fo¬ 
mentations,  fuch  as  are  recommended  for  punctured  wounds.  The  firfl; 
dreffings  were  only  Turpentine  fpread  on  tow,  afterwards  mixed  with  Pre¬ 
cipitate  finely  ground,  vijz.  two  drams  to  an  ounce  of  the  Turpentine.  It 
continued  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  a  thin  glutinous  matter,  for  about  two 
months  befo.'e  the  fkin  began  to  clofe  and  cover  the  wound,  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  of  a  good  colour  and  confidence,  and  lelfened  every  day 
in  quantity.  The  Horfe  began  to  move  his  Hock  very  nimbly,  and  to  go 
a  little  beyond  walking  exercife.  So  much  of  the  Precipitate  as  could 
enter  into  the  nervous  parts  of  the  Hock,  was  certainly  a  very  great  benefit, 
and  contributed  to  a  perfe'd:  cure,  as  it  kept  the  wound  always  clean  and 
the  joints  fine.  In  the  fpace  of  three  months  the  fore  was  quite  healed  up 
and  covered  with  hair,  except  about  the  bignefs  of  a  farthing,  over  which 
I  caufed  a  defenfive  plaifier  to  be  laid.  He  was  purged  during  the  time 
,of  his  cure,  and  in  four  months  he  went  through  all  his  exercifcs,-  and 
hunted  the  firfi;  feafon,  and  every  feafon  afterwards,  perfedly  free  from  all 
lamenefs. 

Diiicr-  But  when  an  old  Horfe  happens  to  put  out  a  fpavin,  it  is  commonly 
effed  of  fome  violent  wrench  or  drain  of  the  hock,  and  for  the  mod 
bones  of  part  proves  incurable,  efpecially  if  the  fmall  bones  be  any  ways  jarred  or 
fonie?m5s  difplaced,  which  fometimes  happens ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  fvvelling  gene- 
miiuken  rally  appears  on  the  middle  and  fore-part  of  the  Hock,  and  not  towards 
forfpauns.  fide  of  the  Hock,  as  almod  all  fpavins  do.  The  Horfe  is  always  ex- 
tretnely  difF  and  fcarce  able  to  move  j  but  this  is  properly  a  luxation,  and 
not  a  fpavin,  as  has  been  obferved  already.  And  therefore  if  any  thing 
be  done  to  remedy  this  malady,  it  mud  be  to  force  the  bone  into  its  place ; 
to  fill  up  the  fore-part  of  the  Hock  with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide, 
and  all  the  other  cavities  and  vacant  fpaces  flaould  likevvifc  be  filled  with 
the  fame;  applying  a  piece  of  pade-board  foaked  in  Vinegar  on  the  infide 
over  the  didortion,  binding  the  whole  with  a  roller  or  a  piece  of  broad  foft 
lid,  and  the  Horfe  fiiould  not  be  put  upon  exercife  for  a  confiderable  time. 
But  when  Horfes  meet  with  fuch  unlucky  accidents,  they  are  feldom  fit 
for  any  thing  afterwards' but  to  draw  in  fome  light  eafy  carriage.  A  true 
fpavin  in  an  old  Horfe  proves  no  lefs  difficult ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  firing  all 
round  the  Hock,  and  afterwards  turning  them  out  to  grafs,  is  the  mod  likely 
to  fucceed,  fo  far  at  lead  as  to  fit  them  for  fome  fort  of  bufinefs;  though 
the  diffnefs  of  the  Hock  will  be  but  little  abated,  even  if  the  fpavin  be 
removed,  diffnefs  and  bending  of  the  Joints  being  an  infirmity  to  which 
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all  old  Horfes  are  more  or  lefs  fubjedl,  even  where  there  is  no  manifeft 
malady  or  difeafe. 

Of  a  Curb, 


A  S  a  fpavin  rifts  among  bones  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Hock,  fo  a  curb  Acurbde- 
takes  its  origin  from  the  jundiures  of  the  fame  bones,  and  rifes  on  the  ^ 
hind-part,  forming  a  pretty  large  tumor  from  below  the  Capellet  or  Heel 
of  the  Hock,  and  running  a  good  way  along  the-back-part  of  the  Hind- 
Leg,  covering  the  Apipbyfis  of  the  Inftep  Bone,  and  in  fome  gummy  Horfes 
ipreading  itfelf  on  both  fides  the  Leg,  attended  with  fliffnefs,  and  fome- 
times  with  pain  and  lamenefs. 

A  curb  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  that  produce  fpavins,  'uiz.  hard 
riding,  flrains,  and  other  fuch  like  accidents,  efpecially  from  blows,  and 
frequently  from  kicks  of  other  Horfes ;  all  which  bring  on  curbs  when 
they  are  negleded  and  not  taken  care  of  in  fime.  Sometimes  a  curb  rifes 
where  no  hurt  or  accident  has  happened,  even  when  a  Horfe  has  flood 
flill  in  the  flable  doing  nothing,  and  fometimes  when  running  abroad  at 
grafs,  and  then  it  is  generally  the  effedl  of  a  vifeid  fizy  Blood  j  which  kind 
of  temperament  is  apt  to  derive  too  great  an  accumulation  of  ferofities 
upon  the  Joints ;  and  therefore  young  Horfes  that  have  very  large  Joints, 
effeeially  thole  of  the  heavy  breed,  are  the  moft  fubjedb  of  all  others  to'l’heheavy 
curbs  and  other  cold  pituitous  fwellings ;  and  of  the  faddle-breed,  fuch  as  fubJe^a"°o 
are  fomewhat  arched  in  their  Hind-Legs,  and  have  naturally  a  little  ridge 
or  riling  below  the  Heel  or  point  of  the  Hock.  Sometimes  a  curb  appears 
on  one  Leg  only,  and  fometimes  on  both,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fpavin ;  but  there  is  feldom  any  danger  of  a  continued  lamenefs  from 
curbs. 

The  cure  is  cafy,  and  may  be  done  wdth  blidering  alone,  tho’  it  may*^^'^^^^' 
be  necedary  in  fome  to  fre  and  blider  both.  I  have  cured  many  with  the 
mild  blidering  ointment  preferibed  for  the  fpavin,  and  fometimes  with  one 
or  two  applications,  and  without  the  lead  fear  or  lofs  of  Irfir ;  but  if  the 
curb  be  grown  exccliive  hard  and  ebdinate  by  long  continuance,  the  quick- 
eft  and  fureft  way  is  to  fire  with  a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  from  top  to  bottom,  and  drawing  feveral  lines  in  a  penniform  manner, 
like  a  feather  on  each  fide,  pretty  deep,  applying  a  little  mild  blider  over 
the  part,  and  when  it  has  done  running,  a  charge  of  the  Ad  Herniam  or 
rupture  plaider,  which  may  be  had  at  any  apothecary’s.  This  method  will 
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Purging'  Utterly  remove  the  curb.  Purging  Is  alfo  neceflary  after  the  cure,  cfpecially 
foinet'nies  o.pQpg  boclied  Horfcs  that  are  full  of  Blood,  and  fometimes  diureticks» 

iieccHiiry  ^  ,  * 

after  the  fuch  as  are  prefcribed  for  fwelled  Legs. 

<S(?//ri7^//  takes  notice  of  another  fwelling  on  the  outdde  of  the  Hock, 
which  he  calls  a  'jardon  j  he  fays  it  caufes  a  Horfe  to  go  ftifF  and  lame, 
and  that  it  proves  fometimes  of  evil  confequence.  I  have  feen  many  of 
thefe  fwelling&j  but  feldom  any  of  them  attended  with  much  lamenefs, 
for  they  comrnonly  proceed  from  blows  or  kicks  of  other  Horfes,  and  fuch 
^  like  accidents ;  and  unlefs  they  are  at  hrft  negledled,  or  fome  little  procefs 
of  a  bone  be  broke,  which  may  by  chance  happen,  they  are  no  ways 
dangercu®,  becaufe  they  do  not  much  affedl  the  motion  of  the  Joint,  and 
at  fird,  may  for  the  moft  part  be  cured  with  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch  as 
Vinegar  or  Verjuice  often  applied.  However,  any  fwelling  on  a  part  fo 
prominent  as  the  Hock,  is  always -a  great  eye-fore  j  and  if  it  continues  hard 
and  infenfible,  the  beft  way  is  to  blifter  or  fire.  I  have  cured  many  Horfes 
with  mild  bliflers  alone,  and  in  fome  obftinate  cafes  have  caufed  them  to 
be  fired,  and  can  hardly  remember  any  one  inftance  where  a  cure  has  not 
been  performed  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  means. 

Of  a  Ring-Bone. 

^T^HIS  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Paftern,  which  gene- 
nerally  reaches  half  way  round  the  fore-part  thereof,  and  refembles  a 
ring,  from  whence  it  is  called  a  ring-bone, 
boife  "^has"  ^  ring-bone  has  an  affinity  to  a  bone  fpavin,  and  for  the  mofi:  part  pro- 
an  affinity  cecds  from  the  fame  caufes  j  for  as  a  bone  fpavin  generally  rifes  from  the 
bone  the /mail  bones  of  the  Hock,  and  derives  its  nouriffiment  from 

vin.  the  fame  fupplies  of  matter  by  which  thefe  are  conjoined,  fo  the  ring¬ 
bone  for  the  moft  part  takes  its  origin  from  the  juncture  of  the  great  and 
little  Paftern- bones,  being  laid  together  only  by  a  kind  of  appofition,  hav¬ 
ing  but  a  flender  articulation,  and  with  the  fame  kind  of  cement  and  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  all  other  bones  that  are  not  fuited  to  various 
motions  become  united.  And  this  mechanifm  not  only  preferves  the 
Paftern  from  being  fo  eafily  broke  as  might  frequently  happen  if  it  was  all 
of  one  continued  bone,  but  gives  a  fpring  to  the  motion  of  a  Horfe’s  Hind- 
Feet,  as  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Hock  give  a  Ipring  to  the  motions  of  the 
Leg,  which  has  been  already  obferved,  both  in  the  account  of  a  bone 
fpavin  and  in  the  anatomical  part,  to  be  neceftitry  in  all  their  goings  j  and 
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therefore  a  ring-bone  always  caufes  a  flifFnefs  in  the  motion  of  the  Paflern 
and  Foot,  and  when  it  grows  large  and  hard,  caufes  lamenels,  efpecially 
when  it  falls  downwards  towards  the  Coffin  Joint 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  a  ring-bone  proceeds  from  many  of 
the  fame  caufes  that  produce  fpavins,  and  is  nouriflied  by  the  fame  kind  of 
matter.  The  external  caufe  of  a  ring-bone  is  often  from  ftrains  in  the '^he  caurt? 
Paftern,  or  hard  riding  on  dry  roads,  or  when  the  Paftern  has  been  jarred  bone's"^' 
or  wrung  in  deep  clay  roads,  either  in  travelling,  or  at  grafs  in  potchy  clay 
grounds.  Thefe  things  ufually  produce  ring-bones.  Some  Horfes  are 
naturally  fubjedt  to  ring  bones,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  grofs  and  bony 
about  their  Legs  and  Pafterns ;  for  thefe  fometimes  put  out  Ring-bones 
naturally  with  other  hard  excreffiences  j  and  therefore  when  a  fine  limbed 
Horfe  happens  to  have  a  ring-bone,  we  may  conclude  it  to  proceed  from 
fome  accident  rather  than  from  any  natural  fault,  viz.  from  fonae  violent 
ftrain,  (hakling  an  unruly  Horfe,  or  if  it  be  behind,  by  putting  young 
Horfes  too  early  upon  their  Haunches  in  the  riding-fchools,  for  in  that  at¬ 
titude  a  Plorfe  throws  his  whole  weight,  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  his 
Pafterns  than  upon  his  Hocks. 

When  a  ring-Bone  comes  by  any  accident  upon  a  clean  limb’d  Horfe,  TheProg*- 
it  is  feldom  fo  dangerous  as  when  it  happens  to  Horfes  that  are  grofs  about 
their  Pafterns,  that  have  large  Bones,  and  are  fleftiy  in  thofe  parts,  for  when 
the  fwelling  is  removed,  the  ftiffnefs  often  remains.  A  ring-bone  is  always 
eafier  cured  when  it  appears  diftindt  round  the  Paftern,  than  when  it  fpreads 
downwards  towards  the  Coronet,  for.  then  it  is  apt  to  affedl  the  Coffin  Joint, 
if  it  does  not  derive  its  origin  from  fome  ftrain  or  defedl  in  that  joint  origi¬ 
nally,  in  which  cafe  the  cure  will  be  dubious  and  uncertain,  and  fometimes 
impradficable,  when  a  callofity  is  found  under  the  round  Ligament  that  co¬ 
vers  that  Joint,  and  even  when  it  happens  more  external;  it  proves  alfo  dan¬ 
gerous  when  it  unites  with,  or  fpreads  the  ligamentous  fubftance  that  joins 
the  Hoof  to  the  FleOi;  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  quittor,  and  in  the  end  to  form 
an  ulcer  under  the  Hoof. 

A  ring-bone  that  rifes  on  the  Paflern  is  eafily  cured,  when  it  does  not 
run  downwards  towards  the  Coronet.  I  have  known  the  ring-bones  that 
fometimes  appear  on  Colts  and  young  Horfes,  infenflbly  wear  off  of  them- 
felves  without  the  help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the  fubllance  remains, 
there  needs  no  other  remedy  befides  bliftering,  unlefs  when  by  long  continu¬ 
ance  it  is  grown  to  a  very  obftinate  hardnefs,  and  then  it  may  require  both 
bliftering  and  firing.  If  the  fwelling  proceeds  only  from  the  Tendons  and 
nervous  Parts,  which  fometimes  is  not  eafy  to  be  diflinguilhed  from  a  true 
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’  ring-bone,  except  only  that  a  true  ring-bone  is  lefs  painful,  unlefs  it  proceed 
from  the  Coffin  Joint.  In  this  cafe  blii’ering  alone  almofl  always  proves 
fuccefsful,  and  I  have  had  many  Horfes  cured  by  the  mild  blifter  above 
prefcrib’d,  without  any  other  apparatus  befides. renewing  it  two  or  three 
times,  or  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  and  if  along  with  the 
ring-bone  the  Legs  have  a  difpofition  to  fwell,  I  order  fome  few  purges  to 
afiring  the  be  given,  and  fometimes  diuretick  drinks.  But  in  a  true  ring-bone,  where 
ThodetTre-  fubftancc  is  hard  like  a  piece  of  flint,  and  altogether  infenfible  and  with- 
move  a  out  pain,  firing  is  the  only  thing  to  remove  it.  And  the  reafon  why  fome 
bone."^'"^  are  fo  apt  to  mifearry  in  firing,  is  becaufe  they  draw  their  lines  too  fparce, 
almofl  an  inch  diftance  between  them,  which  always  leaves  the  part  full  of 
ugly  fears,  and  only  divides  the  fwellrng,  which  before  was  one  continued 
fubflance,  into  a  great  many  lefier  ones,  without  removing  the  fllffnefs  or 
Lmenefs  that  attends  it.  The  only  way  therefore  to  fire  a  ring-bone  fuc- 
cefsfully,  Is  to  perform  the  operation  with  a  thinner  inflrument  than  what  Is 
common,  and  to  make  the  lines  or  rafes  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dif- 
tant,  and  croffing  them  obliquely  fomev/hat  like  a  chain,  applying  a  mild 
blifler  over  all,  and  when  that  is  quite  dried  up,  and  before  the  hair  is 
grown,  lay  on  the  following  charge. 


Take  Ad  Herniam,  or  Rupture  Plaifler,  eight  ounces;  Yellow  Rofin,  and 
Bees  Wax,  of  each  three  ounces;  melt  them  together,  and  make  a 
charge  to  be  fpread  over  the  Paflern  Joint,  covering  the  whole  with 
Flokes,  or  with  the  fiuffings  of  an  old  faddle,  which  is  as  good  as 
any  thing  for  this  purpofe. 

When  the  Ad  Herniam  plaifler  is  grown  hard  with  age,  a  little  oil 
may  be  added  in  melting,  lead  the  charge  fliould  be  too  brittle,  and  fo 
crumble  offi.  And  as  foon  as  the  Horfe  has  refted  two  or  three  days  in  the 
Houfe,  and  the  charge  fettled  to  the  part,  the  befl  way  will  be  to  turn 
him  to  grafs,  that  he  may  run  abroad  at  his  cafe,  in  fome  dry  finooth 
pafture ;  and  if  in  winter,  where  he  may  have  a  covered  place  to  go  into,  , 
for  wet  deep  ground  is  hurtful  in  all  fuch  cafes,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe 
has  been  but  newly  fired.  But  where  there  is  no  conveniency  for  grafs,  or 
if  the  owner  has  immediate  ufe  for  him,  he  may  be  w^orked  moderately 
iifter  he  has  been  fired  three  or  feur  weeks,  provided  he  be  kept  as  mneh 
as  poffible  out  of  the  wet,  till  the  part  has  gathered  fufficient  flrength,  and 
that  the  fwelling  is  in  a  great  meafure  gone. 
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The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  when  the  ring-bone  falls  towards 
the  coronet  or  the  Coffin  Joint.  For  the  lower  end  of  the  Paftern  Bone 
being  naturally  fpungy  and  porou‘\  is  apt  to  produce  fuch  fwellings,  efpe- 
cially  in  fome  conllitution';,  which  fwellings  cannot  be  fo  readily  reprefled 
and  taken  down  by  any  other  method  as  by  bring  and  cauftick  applications, 
which  may  be  made  all  over  the  coronet  without  any  danger,  by  a  careful 
management  of  fuch  things.  The  fame  charge  being  applied  after  blifter- 
ing  and  bring,  as  before  diredled,  will  contribute  greatly  to  give  ftrength 
and  firmnefs,  and  prevent  the  humours  from  fettling  any  more  upon  the  part, 
and  the  other  ill  confequences  which  have, already  been  mentioned,  fuch  as 
quittors  and  ulcerations  under  the  hoof.  Some  to  prevent  thefe  accidents 
pull  out  the  foie,  but  this  feldom  fucceeds  in  a  ring-bone  to  any  good  pur- 
pofej  for  the  drawing  of  the  foie  makes  but  a  fmall  difcharge,  and  will  doThedraw- 
fervice  where  there  are  ulcerations  any  where  about  the  Coronet  or  Foot  j 
but  feldom  or  never  in  the  cafe  of  horny  or  bony  excreffences,  which  can  fuccetsfui 
never  yield  fo  well  to  any  method  as  to  that  already  laid  down,  which  I  bone's'"^* 
have  always  found  from  experience  to'  be  both  the  mod;  certain  and  ex¬ 
peditious. 

0  ■ 

Of  Splents. 

'’T^HESE  are  hard  excreflences  that  grow  out  on  the  fliank  bone.  They  The  m- 
are  of  various  fliapes  and  of  different  tizes,  fome  being  large  and  fome  ^ 
fmall,  fome  being  long  and  ridg’d,  others  round.  When  a  fingle  fplent  rifes  fpicntj. 
on  one  fide  of  the  bone,  and  another  oppofitc  to  it  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
called  a  thorough  fplent,  or  when  the  fwelling  lies  on  the  hind- part  of  the 
bone  between  it  and  the  back-finew,  it  obtains  the  fame  name,  becaufe  it 
is  fixed  there  like  a  wedge,  and  generally  reaches  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide. 

Some'  Horfes  are  by  nature  more  fubjed  to  fplents  than  others,  and  what- 
young  Horfes  a:e  mod  fubjed  to  fuch  infirmities  while  their  joints  and 
limbs  are  relaxed  with  vifcid  and  mucilaginous  juices.  For  few  Horfes  putj'-’'^  to 
out  fplents  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old,  nnlefs  it  be  owing 
ficknefs  or  fome  accident ;  and  indeed  kicks  and  blows  on  the  bony  part 
of  the  Legs,  either  before  or  behind,  will  fometimes  turn  to  hard  ex- 
crefcences  participating  of  the  nature  of  a  fplent ;  for  thefe  bones  being 
open  and  porous  at  both  their  extremities,  when  the  matter  that  nourifiies 
them  is  extravafated,  it  will  eafily  condenfe  and  harden,  fo  as  to  produce 
infirmities  of  this  kind. 
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Few 

•fplents 

caufe 


Those  fplents  that  appear  on  the  Legs  of  Colts  and  young  Horfes  often 
wear  off  and  difappear  of  themfelves,  without  the  ufe  of  any  means,  when 
the  matter  is  not  fo  far  condenfed  j  but  it  may  be  returned  again  into  the 
refluent  Blood  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  efpeclally  as  the  nervous  parts, 
•which  in  young  Horfes  are  of  a  lax  difpofition,  grow  mere  firm  as  they 
advance  in  maturity  and  acquire  a  better  tone ;  but  when  a  fplent  has  been 
of  fome  continuance,  grown  very  hard,  and  the  fkin  altogether  loofe  over 
it,  it  is  a  fign  the  fubdance  is  quite  offified,  and  then  it  will  be  almofl  in 
vain  to  meddle  with  it.  When  the  excrefcences  happen  on  the  Hind- Legs, 
which  is  but  feldom,  they  are  little  regarded,  unlefs  they  are  fituated  near 
the  Joints,  of  w'hich  kind  is  the  bone  fpavin  already  treated  of ;  for  all  thefe 
things  have  one  original  and  univerfal  caufe,  and  are  chiefly  diflinguifbed 
by  their  fituation.  A  fplent  that  rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  fhank-bone, 
or  tho’  it  be  higher,  unlefs  it  be  near  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it  is  no 
lamenefs  ways  dangerous  fo  as  to  caufe  lamenefs.  Thofe  that  rife  on  the  back-part 
pa!dcipateof  the  fhank-bone  when  they  grow  large  and  prefs  againfl:  the  back-finew, 
with  the  always  caufe  lamenefs  or  fliffnefs  in  travelling  by  rubbing  againfl:  that  Anew  ; 
and  thofe  that  rife  low  near  the  Paftern  Joint,  fometimes  alfo  endanger 
lamenefs,  but  thefe  feldom  happen,  unlefs  they  are  caufed  by  fome  ac¬ 
cident  j  for  mofl;  fplents  put  out  from  the  upper  Apiphyfis  of  the  fhank- 
bone,  at  a  pretty  good  diftance  from  the  knee,  fometimes  on  the  outfide, 
fometimes  on  the  infide,  and  fometimes  on  the  front  or  fpireof  the  bone, 
but  in  a  manner  that  no  ways  affedV  the  motions  of  the  knee. 

The  cure  As  to  the  cure  of  fplents  there  are  many  methods  preferibed,  and  there 
of  fplents.  jj^any  pretend  to  it,  whom  I  have  feen  often  difappointed  ;  tho’  I 
think  the  befl:  way  is  not  to  meddle  with  them,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be 
fo  large  as  to  disfigure  a  Horfe  very  much,  or  when  they  are  fo  fituated  as 
~  to  endanger  a  Horfe’s  going  lame.  I  have  known  fome  fine  ufeful.  Horfes 
that  have  had  feveral  fplents  on  both  their  Fore-Legs,  and  fome  uneven- 
neffes  on  their  Hind-Legs,  that  were  never  tampered  with  bccaufe  they 
never  went  lame  ;  for  thofe  w'ho  are  the  leafl:  acquainted  with  fuch  things, 
are  always  apt  to  be  the  mofl;  bufied  with  them,  and  the  mofl:  felicitous  to 
have  them  removed.  The  ufual  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent  with  a  round 
flick,  or  the  handle  of  a  hammer,  till  it  is  almofl:  raw,  and  then  touch  it 
with  Oil  of  Origanum.  Some  ufe  Oil  of  Vitriol,  fome  Tindlure  of  Can- 
tharides.  Others  lay  on  a  plaifler  of  pitch,  with  a  little  Sublimate  or  Arfe- 
nick,  to  deftroy  the  fubflance ;  all  which  methods  have  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded,  only  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  fear  with  the  lofs  of  hair,  and 
therefore  the  Tinilure  of  Cantharides  is  the  mofl:  harmlefs,  but  in  many 
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cafes  too  weak  to  remove  fplents.  And  I  have  obferved  thofe  applications 
that  are  of  a  more  cauftick  nature,  often  do  more  hurt  than  good,  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  fplent  has  grown  very  hard  and  flinty,  by  producing  a  kind  of 
Caries,  which  I  have  known  fometimes  keep  running  feveral  months  before 
the  ulcer  created  by  this  management  could  be  healed,  and  then  with  an 
ugly  fear,  and  little  or  no  diminution  of  the  /plent. 

When  fplents  are  new  and  only  beginning  to  appear,  the  beft  way  Is  to 
bath  all  the  fmall  of  the  Leg  with  vinegar  or  old  verjuice  j  thefe  things  by 
ftrengthening  the  fibres,  often  put  a  flop  to  their  growth,  fo  that  they  wear 
away  infenfibly.  In  fome  conftitutions,  purging,  and  afterwards  diuretick 
drinks,  made  with  Rofin,  Sal  Prunellae,  and  Smith’s  Forge  Water,  will  be 
a  great  means  to  remove  the  humidity  and  moifture  about  the  Limbs, 
that  often  gives  origin  to  all  fuch  excreflences.  But  if  the  fplent  be  near  the 
Knee,  and  caufe  lamenefs,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  bone  joint  to  be 
fpavin,  by  bliftering  and  firing  all  over  it,  and  over  the  parts  that  are  any  ways 
aftedled  by  it.  Splents  on  the  back  of  the  Shank  Bone,  behind  the  back  vin. 
new,  are  troublefome,  and  often  with  exercife  caufe  the  Sinew  to  fwell  j  they 
are  the  more  difficult  to  cure  that  they  are  covered  with  that  Sinew,  an(i> 
with  fome  branches  of  Blood-veflTels  on  each  fide,  where  the  Veins  fome¬ 
times  form  Varixes  that  are  exceeding  painful,  by  the  frequent  fridfions  of 
the  fplent  upon  them,  as  often  as  the  Horfe  is  in  motion.  The  cure  here  t 
is  often  doubtful  j  but  the  likeliefl;  way  is  to  bore  the  fplent  in  feveral  places, 
with  an  iron  not  very  hot,  avoiding  the  Veins  and  the  back  Sinew,  and 
then  firing  all  over  the  back  part  of  the  Leg,  in  the  common  way,  like  a 
feather,  not  making  the  lines  too  deep  but  very  clofe  together,  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  portion  of  the  particles  of  fire  may  enter  j  neverthelefs,  I  fliould,  in 
the  firfl.  place,  prefer  mild  blifiers  often  repeated,  as  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  a  bone  fpavin,  which  I  have  found  to  anfwer  beyond  expedtation, 
and  without  the  hazard  of  any  ill  accident,  or  any  remarkable  disfiure- 
ment. 


Of  Windgals,  and  other  flatulent  or  windy  Tumors. 

TTAVING  treated  of  the  various  kinds  of  hard  fwellings  that  are  pecu- 
liar  to  Horfes,  I  now  proceed  to  thofe  that  are  of  a  foft  flatulent  kind, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Windgals. 

A  WiNDGAL  is  a  flatulent  windy  tumor,  which  yields  to  the  preflure  of  a  wlnd- 
the  finger,  but  upon  removing  the  finger  recovers  itfelf  and  pulhes  out 
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before,  caufing  an  elevation  of  [_the  fkin,  fo  as  to  be  plain  and  vifible  to  the 
eye. 

Windgals  are  often  feated  on  both  tides  of  the  back  Sinew,  above 
the  fetlock  on  the  Fore-Legs,  but  moft  frequently  on  the  Hind-Legs ;  they 
are  quite  loofe  and  unfixed,  and  exhibit  the  fame  figns  wherever  they  are 
fituated,  whether  in  the  Hocks  or  about  the  Knees ;  for  thefe  kind  of 
fvvellings  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  Limbs  only,  but  appear  in  divers 
parts  of  the  Body,  wherever  the  Membranes  can  be  fo  feparated,  that  a 
portion  of  air  and  ferofities  may  be  included  within  their  duplicatures ;  and 
for  the  mofi:  part  without  pain. 

Thecaufe  They  are  ufually  caufed  by  riding  on  very  hard  roads  or  on  dry  hilly 
grounds,  which  by  keeping  them  pretty  much  upon  the  ftretch,  feparates 
the  membranes,  fo  as  to  give  admiflion  to  the  air,  with  a  repletion  of  all 
the  membranous  fibres.  Sometimes  travelling  Horfes,  when  they  are  too 
young,  before  their  Limbs  are  grown  firm  and  nervous,  will  bring  windgals, 
and  fometimes  windgals  proceed  from  a  naturally  relaxed  conftitution,  and 
weaknefs  about  the  Limbs,  efpecially  large  carcafiled  Horles,  that  are 
fomewhat  underlimbed,  and  flefliy  about  the  fetlock  Joint ;  fuch  I  have 
known  to  have  windgals  without  any  fiirain,  hard  riding,  or  other  ill 
ufage. 

iPrognof.  When  windgals  come  on  the  hind  Legs,  they  never  caufe  lamenefs,  but 
fuch  Horfes  as  are  often  filfF  behind  after  riding  j  when  they  come  on  the 
fore  Legs,  they  always  make  a  Horfe  go  lame  at  firfi:,  but  afterwards  that 
tendernefs  goes  off  in  a  great  meafure,  and  they  feldom  go  lame,  but  flifi^ 
and  inclinable  to  fiumble,  which  they  generally  recover  with  a  days  reft  ; 
for  there  is  always  pain  upon  the  firft  feparation  of  the  Membranes  and  the 
firft  entrance  of  air ;  but  when  thefe  are  filled  to  the  utmoft  ftretch,  the 
vellications  caufed  by  the  motion  of  the  Limbs  are  more  uniform,  and  not 
fb  painful.  Thofe  windgals  and  flatulent  fwellings  that  come  in  the  finuoff- 
tles  of  the  Hocks,  are  always  troublefome,  are  a  very  great  disfigurement, 
and  unlefs  they  be  fpeedily  prevented  will  intail  incurable  lamenefs  ^  at  firft 
they  are  but  fmall,  but  in  time  grow  to  the  fize  of  pullets  eggs,  and  pufli 
out  on  each  fide  the  hollow  of  the  Hock.  I  have  alfo  ften  flatulent  fwell¬ 
ings  of  the  fame  kind  above  the  knee,  v/here  they  always  caufe  lamenefs, 
even,  though  the  fwelling  or  puff  be  but  fmall  y  and  I  have  feen  flatulent 
fwellings  juft  under  the  fore-part  of  the  Knee,  in  the  interftices  of  both 
fides  of  the  Joint,  which  are  alfo  dangerous  y  but  thefe  feldom  happen, 
and  are  ufually  caufed  by  fome  violent  ftrain  or  wrench,  efpecially  when  a 
Horfe  falls  downwards  upon  a  defcent  with  his  whole  weight  upon  his 
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Knees.  The  other  flatulent  fwellings  Horfes  are  fubjedl  to,  feldom  caufe 
lamenefs,  and  are  for  the  mofl:  part  eafily  cured  ;  I  mean  thofe  that  happen 
in  the  int^rftices  of  the  large  Mufcles  of  the  Hips  and  Thighs,  which  are 
blown  lip  like  little  bladders,  and  are  filled  with  air,  and  come  by  {training; 
for  draught  Horfes  are  moft  fubjedt  to  them  of  all  others.  But  thofe  wind- 
gals  and  flatulencies  that  proceed  from  natural  weaknefs  of  the  Limbs,  are 
not  curable,  unlefs  the  conftitution  can  be  altered  ;  and  therefore  we  fee 
fome  Horfes  fubjedl  to  thofe  infirmities  when  they  are  young,  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  them  as  they  grow  to  maturity. 

WiNDGALS  that  do  not  proceed  from  weaknefs,  but  are  owing  to  hard  Theme¬ 
riding,  or  the  other  caufes  abovementioned,  are  more  eafily  prevented  than 
cured  ;  for  though  few  Horfes  go  lame  with  windgals,  yet  they  always  dif-  windgais. 
figure  the  part  wherever  they  are  fituated  ;  and  therefore  young  Horfes  o^ 
value  ought  not  to  travel  much,  efpecially  with  a  heavy  weight,  before 
they  come  to  their  flrength.  If  they  fwell  about  the  Pafterns,  and  the 
fwelling  does  not  afeend  towards  the  Knee,  but  with  a  fulnefs  on  each  fide 
the  back  Sinew,  it  is  to  be  fufpedted  windgals  are  breeding;  to  prevent  which, 
bathe  the  part  well  twice  a  day  with  Vinegar  or  Verjuice.  Oak  Bark,  or 
Pomegranate  Bark  boiled  in  Vinegar  or  Verjuice,  is  a  great  ftrengthener  of 
the  Limbs,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  relaxation. 

This  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion,  by  wringing  out  woollen  cloths  foaked  in 
this  decodtion,  and  binding ‘them  about  the  part,  while  the  Horfe  fiands  in 
tlfb  ftable,  and  renewed  once  a  day,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to 
ftrengthen  his  Limbs ;  fome  ufe  wine  lees  in  the  fame  manner,  which  may 
alfo  be  of  good  fervice. 

But  when  windgals  are  grown  pretty  full  and  large,  and  the  matter  of 
them  fo  impadted  in  the  membranous  cells,  that  they  feel  like  kernels  or  re¬ 
laxed  Sinews  ;  if  thefe  be  in  the  hind  Legs,  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  meddle 
with  them  ;  and  we  fee  daily  many  good  Hacks  and  road  Horfes,  that  tra¬ 
vel  long  journeys,  and  never  go  lame  ;  but  when  they  are  fituated  on  the 
fore  Legs,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  make  a  Horfe  trip  and  ftumble,  or  at  - 
lead:  to  be  very  ftiff  after  riding,  the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  mild  blif- 
ters  ;  fome  only  pierce  them  with  an  aul,  but  that  often  renders  them  more 
obftinate,  but  mild  blifters  often  repeated,  draw  out  the  ferofities,  difiipate 
the  impadled  air,  and  by  degrees  remove  them  ;  bliftering  always  has  this  The  cure 
effedt  in  the  windgals,  that  happen  above  the  Fetlock,  and  fometimes  I  nate  wind 
have  known  bliftering  alone  fucceed  in  the  windy  flatulent  tumours  in  the 
Hocks ;  but  this  has  been  repeated  at  times  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  or  a  year 
and  an  half,  working  the  Horfe  as  ufual  in  all  the  intervals,  Thefe  acci- 
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dents  happen  chiefly  to  coach  Horfe?,  and  others  th.at  draw  heavy  loads, 
and  the  bed  way  to  manage  their  blifters  is  this :  A  little  of  the  bliflering 
Ointment  lliould  be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  one  week,  which  brings  a 
plentiful  difcharge  of  ferofities,  and  when  they  are  dried  up,  which  general¬ 
ly  happens  in  a  few  days,  the  Horfe  may  go  to  his  ufual  work  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  after  which  the  bliflering  may  be  again  renewed,  if  it 
be  a  convenient  time  for  the  owner,  or  at  any  other  feafon  when  the  Hoife 
can  have  a  little  refpitc  given  him  from  working.  I  have  caufed  Horfes  to 
be  bliflered  in  this  manner  fix  or  eight  times  within  the  year,  by  which 
method  I  daily  got  fome  ground,  the  puffs  and  fwellings  have  been  gradual¬ 
ly  reduced,  the  Fibres  and  nervous  parts  have  been  flrengtbened,  no  manner 
of  blemifh  has  been  left,  nor  any  lofs  of  hair,  and  the  lamenefs  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Firing  is  indeed  more  expeditious,  being  but  one  fingle  operation, 
which  is  feldom  or  never  repeated,  but  firing  not  only  leaves  iis  tokens  be¬ 
hind  it,  but  for  the  moft  part  makes  an  imperfe<fl  cure,  and  as  the  ferofities 
Wjcdgalr.^^^  never  fufficiently  drained  off,  there  always  remains  a  fulnefs  in  the  Joint, 
with  a  fliffnefs  j  and  the  only  good  effedts  obtain’d  by  it  is  this,  that  it  flops 
the  increafe  of  the  malady,  and  renders  a  Horfe  much  more  ufeful  than  hei 
was  before  the  operation.  The  beft  bliflcr  that  can  be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  is 
that  mild  prefcription,  which  has  been  already  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
a  bone-fpavin. 

As  for  thofe  puffs  and  flatulent  fwellings  that  fometimes  rife  near 
Joint  of  the  Knee,  the  befl:  way  is  to  remove  them  by  repellers  j  in  regard 
thefe  are  often  caufed  by  blows  or  fl rains,  the  properefl:  repellers  are  Oak. 
bark,  or  Pomegranate  Bark  boil’d  in  Vinegar,  or  in  fharp  Leee  of  Wine, 
which  may  be  apply’d  with  Woollen  Cloths,  as  already  dlredted  j  but  if  thefe 
have  not  force  enough  to  take  effedl,  then  the  befl;  way  is  to  blifter  without 
delay,  for  when  thefe  are  feated  near  the  Knee  they  prove  dangerous,  unlefs 
fpeedily  removed,  for  this  reafon  firing  is  alfo  proper  after  bliflering,  which 
fliould  be  done  with  a  fmall  Iron,  and  the  lines  or  rafes  made  as  near  to  one 
another  as  poffiblej  afterwards  covering  the  whole  Knee  with  a  defenfive 
plaifler,  for  which  purpofe,  the  Ad  Herniam,  or  Rupture  Plaifler,  mixed 
with  De  Minio,  either  the  red  or  brown,  equal  parts,  is  preferable  to  any- 
other,  letting  it  lye  on  as  long  as  it  will  flick. 

In  the  human  body,  it  is  ufual  to  treat  flatulent  fwellings  with  dlfcutient 
fomentations  made  of  warm  Aromatick  Herbs  and  Cummin  Seeds,  as  Bay 
berries,  and  fuch  like,  but  the  Skins  of  Horfes  are  fo  thick,  and  their  Fibres 
fo  rigid,  that  fuch  things  make  little  or  no  impreffion  upon  them,  neither 
does  the  Cummin  Plaifler  avail  any  thing,  it  being  impoflible  to  make  this 
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plaifter  ftick  fo  as  to  be  of  any  ufc  j  and  therefore  I  judg’d  it  unnecelLry  to 
lay  down  any  forms  of  fuch  things. 

As  to  the  flatulent  windy  tumors  that  rife  between  the  Interflices  of  any 
of  tlie  large  Mufcles  of  the  Mips,  or  elfcwherej  thefe  generally  come  by 
accidentc,  and  the  beft  way  is  to  make  an  incifion,  and  digeft  the  wound, 
or  wafh  it  pretty  often  with  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  equal  parts,  for 
when  the  Membranes  are  pierc’d,  and  the  air  and  vifeid  Seroflties  are  dif- 
charged,  the  parts  foon  agglutinate  and  heal,  and  thereby  recover  their  wont¬ 
ed  tone.  But  thefe  fort  of  flatulences  often  wear  off,  without  any  help  by 
the  working  of  the  Mufcles  in  their  exercife,  the  adion  of  the  Mufcles  in  a 
Horfe  being  very  flrong  and  forcible,  and  as  they  are  not  dangerous,  the 
bell  way  is  to  try^  repellents,  before  any  thing  elfe  be  done.. 

Of  a  Blood-Spavin. 

A  Blood-Spavin  is  a  fwelling  and  dilatation  of  the  Vein,  that  takes  its  TTie 
^  courfe  along  the  infide  of  the  Hock,  forming  a  little  foft  tumor  in  the  Spavin 
hollow  part  thereof.  The  fwelling  is  ufually  no  bigger  than  a  large  walnut,  ‘^eienbU 
but  more  flat.  It  is  foft  and  yielding  to  the  touch  as  the  other  Veins,  and 
often  attended  with  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  in  the  Hock. 

This  malady  is  called  a  varix  in  the  human  body,  and  is  often  the  effed  it  is  pro- 
of  wounds,  bruifes,  and  other  accidents  j  aged  and  weak  perfons  are  fubjed 
to  varixes  from  the  poornefs  of  their  Blood  and  the  badnefs  of  their  Juices,, 
and  in  young  perfons  they  are  ov^ing  for  the  mofl:  part  to  a  Plethora,  and 
fulnefs  of  Blood.  But  a  blood-fpavin  in  a  Horfe,  for  the  mod  part  is  Thecaufe; 
owing  to  thefe  concurring  caufes,  viz.  an  uncommon  largenefs  of  the  Veins, 
which  difpofes  to  weaknefs  in  the  Limbs.  The  Vein- where  the  varix  is 
feated  not  paflTing  in  a  ftreight  courfe,  but  with  a  contortion  br  winding,, 
elpecially  when  two  of  the  larger,  inferior  branches  meet  together  near  the 
hollow,  and  there  enter  the  great  Mafter  Vein  of  the  Hind  Leg;  this  gene¬ 
rally  forms  the  largefl:  varix,  or  blood-fpavin,  and  of  fuch  fort  as  mofl  of  all 
difpofes  to  lamenefs.  The  fhape  of  the  Hock  contributes  alfo  to  this  malady 
when  it  is  broad  and  large,  as  it  is  more  remarkably  in  fome  Horfes  than 
others,  and  the  procefles  of  the  Bones  of  that  Joint  are  high  and  prominent, 
fo  as  to  render  the  finuoflties  and  hollownefs  both  deep  and  fpacious,  where¬ 
by  a  lodgment  is  more  eaflly  form’d  for  the  turgid  Vein,  which  greatly  re¬ 
tards  the  motion  of  the  Blood  contained  in  it,  and  contributes  to  increafe 
the  fwelling,  fo  that  it  is  continually  imprefled  and  bruis’d  by  every  adlion 
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of  the  Joint  j  and  from  hence  it  falls  out,  that  in  a  blood-fpavin  a  Horfe  al¬ 
ways  grows  the  more  lame  the  longer  he  is  kept  in  exercife. 

The  cure  The  ufual  Cure  of  a  blood-fpavin  is  by  taking  up  the  Vein,  but  that  is 

Bbod  neceffary  in  all  cafes.  When  a  blood-fpavin  proceeds  from  a  ftrain  in 

Spavin,  the  Hock,  it  ought  only  to  be  treated  with  coolers  and  repellers,  which  often 
cures  without  further  helps.  Young  Horfes  often  have  a  fulnefs  in  that 
Vein  when  they  come  firft  into  work,  efpecially  if  their  Blood  be  vifcid 
and  hzy,  but  that  defeft  ordinarily  wears  off  with  a  careful  management  of 
a  Horfe’s  diet  and  exercife,  and  with  other  good  ufage  ;  the  propereft  appli¬ 
cations  to  flrengthen  the  Hocks,  or  any  other  of  the  joints,  are  cooling  and 
reftridtive  fomentations,  for  which  purpofe  I  can  recommend  the  following 
above  all  others,  and  it  is  eafily  made. 

Take  BIflort  Root,  and  Solomon’s  Seal,  of  each  a  handful;  Oak  Bark,  and 
Pomegranate  Bark,  cut  or  bruis’d,  of  each  an  ounce;  Roch  Allum,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  Vinegar,  or  old  Verjuice,  and 
bath  the  Horfe’s  Hock  with  it  pretty  often ;  the  beft  way  is  to  wring 
out  Woollen  Cloths,  and  apply  them  hot  round  the  Hock. 

This  is  not  only  proper  to  prevent  a  blood-fpavin,  but  in  all  weakneffes 
of  the  Joints  will  do  great  fervice,  efpecially  to  flrengthen  the  Limbs  of 
Colts,  and  young  Horfes,  that  have  been  put  early  to  bufinefs. 

But  if  either  the  flrudlure,  or  fituation  of  the  Veins  in  the  Hock,  are 
fuch  as  admits  of  no  diminution,  the  befl  way  is  to  take  up  the  Vein,  by 
opening  the  Skin  the  whole  length,  then  paffing  a  crooked  needle  under¬ 
neath  the  Vein,  a  little  way  below  the  fwelling.  The  needle  fhould  be 
arm’d  with  a  wax’d  thread  doubled,  with  which  the  Vein  is  to  be  tyed. 
The  fame  operation  may  be  alfo  performed  a  little  way  above  the  fwelling, 
and  the  turgid  part  of  the  Vein  will  come  away  by  digeflion,  when  the  li¬ 
gature  rots  off;  I  have  known  fome  farriers  cut  off  the  middle  piece  of  the 
Vein,  between  the  Ligatures,  and  fucceed  very  well  in  the  cure,  only  that 
the  cutting  out  the  Vein  created  heat,  inflammation,  and  fwelling  of  the 
Hock,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  had  the  Blood  been  faulty,  and 
Solleyfell  fays,  he  has  known  this  way  of  taking  up  the  Vein  (which  it  feems 
is  very  common  in  France)  produce  the  Farcy,  and  prov’d  fatal  to  feveral 
Horfes.  After  taking  up  the  Vein,  the  part  fliould  be  dreffed  with  a  good 
digeftive  made  of  Turpentine,  Honey,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  is  milder 
than  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  renders  it  more  proper  in  this  cafe  while  the 
wound  is  digefling  ;  the  current  of  the  Blood  being  cut  off  by  this  operation, 
r  will 
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will  gradually  enlarge  the  neighbouring  branches,  and  by  that  means  keep 
up  its  communication  fo  as  as  to  fupply  the  limb  with  its  proper  fupport 
and  nourilhment,  and  by  that  time  the  threads  are  rotted  off,  and  the 
wound  clofed,  will  arrive  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength  j  but  yet  I 
would  always  advife  when  a  Horfe  has  had  a  Vein  taken  up  for  a  blood- 
fpavin,  that  he  Ihould  be  ufed  gently  for  a  confiderable  time,  for  many 
Horfes  with  thefe  defeds  never  recover  their  ftrength  fo  perfectly  as  others 
that  have  never  been  fubjed  to  them. 

The  worft  fort  is  when  along  with  the  Ipavin  there  are  alfo  flatulences 
and  puffs  in  the  Hocks,  which  I  have  leen  fcveral  times  j  in  common  cafes 
I  have  often  recovered  the  Hock  without  taking  up  the  Vein  by  fuch  re- 
ftringent  fomentations  as  the  lafl:  inferted,  which  often  fucceeds  with  young 
Horfes,  and  with  right  and  well  timed  exercife,  and  a  clean  drying  diet 
recover  them  to  their  ftrength  ;  but  in  the  other  cafe  nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  firft  taking  up  the  Vein,  and  afterwards  following  the  me¬ 
thod  already  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  windgals  and  other  flatulent  tumors, 
particularly  bliftering  and  firing,  applying  a  ftyptick  plaifter  or  charge 
made  of  the  rupture  plaifter,  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  Diachylon  or  de  - 
Minio^  to  render  it  lefs  brittle,  which  is  neceffary  here  becaufe  the  motion 
of  the  Joint  would  be  apt  to  make  It  crumble  off.  This  is  a  great  ftrengthener 
or  defenfive,  and  (hould  be  fpread  very  thick  all  round  the  Hock,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  time  the  Horfe  may  be 
turned  out  to  grafs. 

The  rupture  plaifter  in  moft  of  our  dilpenfatories  is  diie<5ted  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. 

Take  of  Galls,  Cyprefs  Nuts,  Pomegranate  Peel,  Balauftines,  Acacia, 
the  Seeds  of  Plantain,  Fleawort  and  Creffes,  Acorn  Cups,  roafted 
Beans,  long  and  round  Birthwort,  and  Myrtles,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  let  all  thefe  be  powdered  and  macerated,  or  fteeped  four  days 
in  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  afterwards  dried.  Then  take  of  the  greater 
and  leffer  Comfrey,  of  Horfe-tail,  Woad,  Cetrarch,  Roots  of  Of- 
mund  Royal  and  Fern,  of  each  an  ounce  j  of  Frankinfcenfe,  Myrrh, 
and  Maftich,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of  Armenian  Bole,  wafhed  in 
Vinegar,  of  prepared  Calamine,  Litharge  of  Gold  and  Dragon’s 
Blood,  of  each  three  ounces j  of  Pitch,  two  pounds;  of  Turpentine,, 
a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  an  emplaifter. 
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I  have  Inferted  this  plaider,  not  that  I  fuppofe  many  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  making  it,  feeing  it  may  be  had  fo  eafily  at  almoft  every  apo- 
thecaiy’s;  but  that  the  pradiioner  may  fee  what  things  are  proper  in  the 
intent  ons  of  flrengthening  parts  that  arc  weak  and  relaxed,  for  which  al- 
mofl  all  the  ingredients  in  this  compofition  are  perfedly  well  fuited  j  tho’ 
the  fame  end  may  perhaps  be  as  well  anfwered  where  the  ingredients  are 
not  fo  numerous  j  and  therefore  when  this  plaifter  cannot  eafily  be  got 
another  may  be  fubllituted  in  its  room,  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  Diachylon  plaifier  or  De  Minio,  the  red  or  the  brown,  two  pounds ; 
Pitch,  half  a  pound }  melt  them  together  in  a  pipkin,  and  when  the 
whole  is  melted  ftir  into  the  mixture  an  ounce  of  fine  Armenian  Bole, 
which  tafies  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  dyer’s  Gall. 

This  may  be  applied  charge  wife,  as  the  other,  and  will  anfwer  all  the 
fame  purpofes ;  the  De  Minio  is  only  made  of  Red  Lead  and  Oil,  as  the 
Diachylon  Simplex  is  of  Lethargej  the  brown  has  an  addition  of  Bees 
Wax  and  Vinegar,  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  ked  Lead  and  turns 
it  brown.  The  dyer’s  Gall  is  a  fungus  that  grows  out  of  a  foreign  oak, 
has  the  flrengthening  and  refiringent  properties  of  the  oak,  and  is  much 
eafier  reduced  to  powder.  And  the  Bole  is  not  only  drying  and  reftrin- 
gent,  but  gives  a  good  body  and  confiftence  to  the  plaifter,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  running. 

Horses  are  fubjeeft  to  other  varices  befides  the  blood  fpavin,  but  are 
feldom  minded  unlefs  they  caufe  a  Horfe  to  go  lame.  I  have  feen  varices 
feveral  times  on  the  Fore-Legs,  behind  the  joint  of  the  knee,  on  each  fide 
the  back  finew,  between  it  and  the  bone,  where  the  crural  Veins  are  leat- 
ed,  and  fometimes  below  near  the  Fetlock;  and  I  have  feen  a  varicofe  dif- 
pofition  in  the  whole  Vein  on  one  fide,  and  not  in  the  other  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  And  I  have  known  the  fhakle  Vein,  tho’  it  is  naturally  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  fmall  packthread  turned  to  a  varix  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger. 
When  thefe  happen  Horfes  always  go  lame  j  and  it  is  one  of  thofe  fort  of 
lamenelTes  which  few  pradlitioners  are  able  to  find  out.  But  I  fhall  difeourfe 
more  fully  on  this  when  I  come  to  treat  of  drains  of  the  back-finew* 
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T^ENS  are  flefliy  fubftances  that  grow  out  almoft  on  all  parts  of  the  Wens  de^ 
^  '  Horfc’s  body.  They  often  proceed  from  bruifes  or  drains,  and  fome- 
times  from  accidents  that  are  minute  and  imperceptible,  beginning  ufually 
in  the  (kin,  where  the  velTels  are  extremely  fmall,  which  enlarging  gradual¬ 
ly  by  a  continual  afflux  to  the  difeafed  part,  in  time  grow  to  a  confiderable 
fize. 

They  are  feldom  painful,  which  is  owing  to  their  fmall  beginning  and 
flow  growth,  being  fometimes  of  feveral  years  flanding  before  they  arrive 
to  any  great  fize,  fo  that  they  become  like  the  natural  flefh,  and  rarely  have 
any  other  fenfible  effedl  than  to  caufe  a  deformity  or  weight  upon  the  part 
where  they  are  fituated.  Their  fubflance  is  generally  flefhy,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  fpungy  ;  tho’  fome  are  fpungy  in  part,  with  a  mixture  of  fchirrous 
hardnefs,  of  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  difpolition,  efpecially  when  they 
arife  among  the  glandulous  parts. 

When  a  wen  takes  its  origin  from  the  Tendons  or  Membranes  of  the 
Mufcles,  or  when  any  part  of  a  wen  has  a  participation  with  them,  that 
part  generally  appears  upon  difledion,  like  fo  many  fmall  threads,  or  like 
a  bundle  of  hair  laid  clofe  together,  which,  according  to  fome,  is  a  true 
fchirrus.  When  a  wen  rifes  or  has  a  communication  with  the  Membrana 
Adipofa  or  the  Vafcular  Cells  that  contain  the  fat  or  unduous  part  of  the 
Blood,  its  fubflance  is  then  chiefly  an  accumulation  of  a  greafy  matter  re- 
fembling  fuet  ;  and  in  fome  a  confiderable  quantity  of  clear  water  has  been 
found,  efpecially  upon  fqueezing,  which  probably  may  proceed  from  fome 
communication  with  the  lymphatick  vefTels. 

All  true  wens  are  contained  in  a  cyflis  or  bag,  which  rifes  from  the 
ruptured  vefTels,  formed  by  the  flow  advances  it  makes,  and  inclofes  the 
whole  fubflance,  encreafing  both  in  its  thicknefs  and  fize  as  the  wen  en- 
creafes.  And  this  Is  the  reafon  why  wens  and  all  other  incyfled  tumors 
can  never  be  perfedly  cured,  unlefs  the  Cyji  or  Capfula  be  alfo  deflroyed. 

Horses  are  fubjed  to  wens  and  flefliy  tumors,  as  all  other  animals  are, 
tho’  they  are  feldom  fuflered  to  grow  to  any  fize  before  they  are  extirpatedd'^^’i^^  to 
There  is  fo  much  delicacy  ufed  in  treating  the  human  body,  that  thefe"^^"'* 
fubftances  not  being  painful  are  often  fuffered  to  go  on  till  they  caufe  great 
deformity,  or  become  troublefome  with  their  weight,  or  are  attended  with 
fome  other  very  great  inconveniency.  But  as  we  are  follicitous  to  have  every 
the  leafl  deformity  removed  from  our  Horfes  as  Toon  as  any  fuch  appears, 
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therefore  when  a  preternatural  fwelling  rifcs  on  any  part,  trial  is  firft  made 
to  diiToIve  it,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  is  cut  off  without  ceremony,  or 
elfe  deflroyed  with  a  cauftick,  Neverthelefs  we  often  fee  draught  Horfes 
that  are  of  fmall  value  with  very  large  wens,  even  fometimes  upon  their 
Joints,  without  making  them  go  lame,  efpecially  thofe  that  hang  loofe  and 
have  their  fituation  no  deeper  than  the  llcin  ;  and  we  may  often  fee  oxen 
and  cows  with  very  large  wens  upon  their  Knees,  which  might  eafily  be 
removed,  without  danger,  if  they  were  any  ways  hurtful. 

A  very  I  was  once  concerned  with  a  very  fine  Horfe  that  had  a  large  wen  on 
refr"  tir  lower  part  of  his  Neck,  near  the  Wind-pipe,  which  was  cut  off  with 
wind-pipe.a  fiiarp  infirument.  It  grew  from  a  fmall  beginning,  not  bigger  than  a 
walnut,  to  the  bulk  of  a  middle  fized  melon,  without  pain  or  inflammation, 
but  at  laft  it  became  troublefome  and  affedted  the  motion  of  his  Shoulders. 
This  fubftance  when  it  was  cut  off,  appeared  to  be  no  other  than  a  mafs 
of  fungous  fleth,  a  little  variegated  in  its  colour,  and  probably  proceeded 
from  a  rupture  of  fome  very  fmall  twigs  of  the  Jugular  Arteries,  which 
being  enlarged  by  a  continual  afflux  of  the  Blood,  caufed  fo  great  an  effii- 
fion  of  Blood  from  feveral  orifices,  that  it  could  not  be  flopped  by  the 
atftual  cautery  j  however  the  firing  reflrained  it  fo  far  as  to  make  way  for  a 
flyptick,  by  which  means  the  wound  came  to  digeft  and  was  foon  cica¬ 
trized. 

The  cure  When  wens  are  pendulous  and  hang  by  a  fmall  root,  the  befl  way  to 
of  wens,  them  is  by  tying  them  with  a  waxed  packthread,  or  a  hair  line, 

making  the  ligature  or  tye  tighter  by  degrees,  till  the  fubflance  falls  off  j 
afterwards  it  may  be  healed  with  a  common  digeflive  made  of  Honey  and 
Turpentine,  or  by  bathing  it  frequently  with  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Tindure 
of -Myrrh.  But  when  a  wen  is  broad  towards  its  infertion,  that  is  at  bot¬ 
tom,  and  has  feveral  origins,  like  cords  or  firings,  it  is  fometimes  the  fafeft 
way  not  to  meddle  with  it.  If  the  cure  is  pradicable,  it  muft  be  done  by 
excifion  or  cauftick.  The  firft  drefling  muft  be  with  dry  tow,  and  after*- 
wards  with  the  common  digeflive.  If  proud  fungous  flefh  arife,  it  may  be 
dreffed  with  Turpentine  mixed  with  red  Precipitate,  viz.  two  drams  of  Pre¬ 
cipitate  ground  fine  to  two  ounces  of  Turpentine  ;  and  where  it  requires  mcft; 
the  fore  or  ulcer  may  be  ftrewed  with  powder  of  Precipitate,  or  with  Precipi¬ 
tate  and  burnt  Allum,  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities,  and  if  ftronger 
efcharoticks  be  required,  equal  quantities  of  powder  of  blew  Vitriol  and 
red  Precipitate  may  be  ufed,  or  the  ulcer  may  be  touched  with  a  feathrr 
or  pencil  dipped  in  Butter  of  Antimony,  efpecially  if  it  look  cancerous ; 
for  which  the  reader  may  conflilt-what  has  been  faid  concerning  cancerous 
ulcers.  Horses 
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Horses  are  iometinies  fubjed:  to  fvvellings  on  the  heel  of  the  Hock, 
and  likewife  on  the  point  of  the  Elbow,  which  the  French  and  Italiam  call 
Capellets,  and  are  ranked  among  the  wens  becaufe  they  have  fome  of  the 
fame  qualities  and  refemblances,  vix.  they  often  rife  to  a  confiderable  bulk, 
are  feldom  painful,  but  when  they  inflame  and  fuppurate,  and  therefore 
feldom  caufe  ficknefs  or  lamenefs,  and  are  often  encyfted  as  wens,  and 
have  much  of  the  fame  kind  of  contents.  But,  however,  fome  Horfes  may 
by  their  natural  conftitution  be  more  inclinable  to  fuch  maladies  than 
others,  in  which  refped  fuch  fwellings  may  be  ranked  among  the  wens  j 
yet  daily  experience  fhews  us  that  thefe  on  the  Hock  or  Elbows,  are  ufually 
owing  to  bruifes  and  other  accidents. 

Young  Horfes  that  are  ticklifli  and  given  to  kicking,  when  they  come 
firft  to  (land  between  bales  are  apt  to  lafh  out,  efpecially  when  the  bales 
hang  upon  ropes  and  chains  fo  as  to  move  to  and  fro  j  and  by  that  means 
often  ftrike  their  Hams  againft  them  or  againft  the  polls,  and  bring  a 
fwelling  upon  the  tip  of  the  Hock ;  which  I  have  often  prevented,  by 
caufing  fuch  Horfes  to  be  moved  into  clofe  {landings,  and  when  flightly 
hurt,  by  bathing  the  aggrieved  part  with  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice,  mixed 
with  a  little  Bole  j  thofe  fwellings  that  rife  on  the  point  of  the  Elbow,  are 
ufually  thought  to  proceed  from  a  Horfe’s  ftriking  the  Toe  of  his  Hind- 
Foot  againft  his  Elbow  in  lying  down,  efpecially  where  his  {landing  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  narrow  and  fhort ;  and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  fome  Horfes  meet 
with  fuch  accidents  where  the  pavement  is  flippery,  and  want  of  fufficient 
litter  ;  for  by  that  means  Horfes  may  eafily  rub  and  biuife  their  Elbows, 
and  we  rarely  fee  fuch  accidents  happen  to  thofe  that  have  roomly 
ftandings  and  good  bedding. 

When  thefe  tumors  come  by  accidents,  we  find  the  fwelling  generally 
on  one  Limb,  and  oftentimes  fome  impreflion  is  made  on  the  part,  which 
{hews  it  -has  come  by  a  ftroke  or  bruife ;  but  when  it  rifes  on  both  fides, 
vi%.  on  both  Heels,  or  on  both  Elbows,  and  from  a  fmall  beginning  rifes 
{lowly  and  by  degrees,  w^e  may  then  fufped:  the  Blood  and  Juices  in  fault, 
which  ought  always  to  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  undertake  the  cure  of 
fuch  maladies. 

Capellets  on  the  Elbow,  or  heel  of  the  Hock,  are  feldom  fo  per- 
feflly  cured,  as  not  to  leave  fome  blemifli  or  cafolity  :  If  they  proceed 
from  blows  and  contufons  the  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  that  has  been 
laid  down  for  the  cure  of  all  fuch  accidents ;  by  coolers  and  repellers. 
Thefe  app'ications  often  abate  fuch  fwellings,  both  on  tl.e  Hocks  and  El¬ 
bows,  without  further  trouble,  and  in  time  remove  them  5  but  when  the 
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vefTels  are  broke,  and  the  juices  extravafated,  they  generally  come  to  fup- 
puration,  which  may  be  forwarded  by  anointing  with  Dialthcea^  or  almoft 
with  any  unduous  application ;  and,  if  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  hinder  or 
retard  their  breaking,  they  may  be  opened  with  a  launcet  or  incifion 
knife,  in  fome  dependent  part  towards  one  fide,  and  not  behind,  which  is 
better  here  than  opening  by  cauftick,  becaufe  as  little  as  poffible  of  the  fkin 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  where  the  parts  are  prominent,  otherwife  it  would  be 
difficult  to  cover  the  procefTes  of  the  bones  that  form  the  Heel  and  Elbow ; 
and,  befides  the  blemiffi  that  this  mufl:  leave,  the  cure  would  alfo  be  te¬ 
dious.  The  fame  caution  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  all  tumors  that  rife 
on  the  procefTes  of  any  of  the  other  bones,  efpecially  on  the  joints,  where 
their  continual  motion  hinders  their  re-union,  when  they  become  wounded, 
or  meet  with  any  other  accident  that  caufes  lofs  of  fubftance. 

When  the  matter  of  thefe  tumors  is  all  difcharged,  and  the  abfcefTes 
formed  therein  are  dried  up,  which  may  be  done  with  foft  doffils  dipp’d  in 
a  mixture  of  common  turpentine,  honey,  and  tindture  of  myrrh  j  and,  in 
cafe  of  proud  fleffi,  with  the  affiflance  of  precipitate  vitriol,  burnt  allum> 
and  fuch  like,  there  remains  nothing  further  than  to  bath  the  part  once 
a-day,  or  oftner,  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  equal  parts,  and  about  an 
eighth  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  added  to  it  by  Angle  drops,  as  has  been  elfe- 
where  diredted.  The  fkin  after  fuch  accidents  continues  generally  relaxed 
and  thick,  and  at  the  fame  time  exceeding  fpungy  ;  I  have  feen  it  at  leafl 
an  inch  and  an  half  on  the  Elbow,  and  of  a  pale  colour  refembling  an  un¬ 
ripe  cherry,  when  it  is  cut  ifTuing  forth  a  moiflurp  like  that  which  comes 
from  wounded  tendons,  and  by  ufing  this  mixture  conftantly  after  the 
grofTer  matter  has  all  been  difcharg’d,  bathing  the  fore,  and  all  over  the  fwell- 
ing,  the  fkin  has  fhrunk  gradually,  and  the  cure  has  been  made  without 
leaving  a  callof ty,  in  lefs  time  thap  one  could  well  imagine  ;  for  when  a 
callolity  or  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  remains,  which  cannot  indeed  always  be 
avoided,  it  expofes  them  to  frefli  impoftumations  and  abfcefTes.  . 

.  The  C  l  pellets  or  Twellings  on  the  heel  of  the  Hock  often  differ  from 
thofe  on  the  Elbow,  efpecially- with  regard  to  their  contents  ;  for  as  tlie 
tumors  on  the  Elbow  ufually  digeft  well  with  good  laudable  matter,  lb  it  is 
otherwife  in  the  blocks  the  matter  of  thefe  fometimes  rcfembles  thick  pafte^ 
others  contain  nothing  but  a  thin  vifcid  water.  In  piercing  them  with  a 
trochar  I  have  feen.  fome  difcharge  upwards  of  a  quart  of  this  thin  matter; 
and  as  the  fkin  there  forms  a  cafpula,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  an 
irrecoverable  disfigurement,  fo  this  matter  is  apt  to  gather  and  fill  again  in 
the  manner  of  an  atheroma.  But  the  coach  breed  are  the  moft  liable  to 
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'fuch  maladies,  and  as  they  feldom  caufe  lamenefs',  they  are  therefore  the 
lefs  regarded. 

When  any  of  thefe  tumors  proceed  from  an  indifpofition’of  the  blood,  in 
fuch  cafes  I  always  found  it  the  fafeft  way  not  to  be  too  bufy  with  them, 
efpecially  thofe  that  feem  watry,  and  are  no  ways  hot  and  inflam’d.  I 
have  known  them  often  wear  off  infenfibly,  without  any  applications  made 
to  them,  only  by  ^keeping  the  horfe  to  a  clean  diet,  and  giving  him  mode¬ 
rate  exercife  j  l^t,  when  they  are.  like  to  prove  tedious  and  fluctuating, 
fometimes  rifing,and  fometithes  .'falling, v^without  coming  to  any  certain  or 
determinate  ilTuef.  and  if  thpyfhave  a  tendency  to  drop  downwards  into  the 
limbs,  . the-' belt -^vvay  is' then  to  rowel -aad  purge,  and  when  the  purging 
is  quite  over  to  give  diuretick  or  pifiing  drinks,  .made  with  clean  forge 
water,  which  before  the  juices  are  cxtravafated  will  effeCluate  a  cure.  Af¬ 
terwards  bathing  often  with  lliarp  vinegar  or  verjuice  will  flrengthen  the 
part,  and  be  a  great  means  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  But  the  furefl:  and  fpeedieft 
cure  is  to  extirpate  them  quite  with  a  fharp  inftrument ;  this,  however,  can 
.only  be  done  when  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  prorefs  of  the  Elbow,  but 
may^bepulled  out,  and  have  nothing  but  a  fmail  neck  of  Ikin  behind  them. 

As'for  thofe  that  rife  in  the  heel  of  the  Hock  they  cannot  be  fo  fafely  ex¬ 
tirpated,  but  will  be  apt  to  leave  an  ugly  blemith. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Wounds. 

\ 

A  Wound  is  generally  defin’d  a  feparation  of  the  parts  in  any  member  of 
the  animal  body  by  fome  inffrument :  But  moft  people  know  better 
fl-om  experience  what  a  wound  is,  than  by  any  definition  that  can  be  made 
of  it. 

Wounds  are  of  different  kinds,  fome  are  fimple,  where  the  mufcular va- 
ffefli  or  tendons  are  any  ways  cut  or  divided  by  a  fword,  knife,  or  other  kinds  of 
fliarp  inftrument }  others  are  compound  or  complicated,  when  not  only  the 
flefb,  nerves  and  tendons  are  divided,  but  when  the  bones  are  alfo  cut  or 
fradlured,  or  when  fplinters  and  extraneous  matter  is  lodged  within  the 
wounded  flefh  ;  this  often  caufes  aggravations  in  wounds  of  the  complicated' 
kind,  as  are  alfo  all  wounds  with  contuflons,  where  the  flefh  and  nervous 
parts  are  not  only  cut  or  broke  afunder  by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke,  but 
where  the  circumambient  flefh  is  alfo  bruifed,  whether  by  the  bluntnefs  of 
the  inflrument,  or  by  the  prominency  of  the  bones,  and  other  hard  parts 
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that  lie  under  the  wound.  There  are  alfo  lacerated  wounds,  of  which  kind 
are  all  thofe  caufed  by  nails,  tenter-hooks,  or  fplinters  of  wood  that  tear 
■'the  flefli,  and  alfo  when  they  happen  to  be  ftak’d  at  grafs ;  all  which  pro¬ 
duce  wounds  of  the  lacerated  kind.  Pundtures  are  deep  fmall  wounds  made 
by  nails,  or  fharp  fplinters  piercing  thro’  the  flefh  j  and  fometimes  the  joints, 
and  other  nervous  parts  are  wounded  with  new  forks  carelefsly  ufed,  before 
their  points  are  worn  blunt  and  fmooth,  all  which  wounds  are  generally 
pundtures ;  befides  thefe,  our  war-horfes  are  expofed  to  gun-fliot  wounds, 
and  other  accidents,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their  order. 

Now,  all  wounds  are  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  to  know  how  far  they 
penetrate,  or  how  far  the  internal  parts  are  affedled  by  them,  requires  fome 
knowledge  and  experience.  Simple  wounds  in  the  flefh  may  be  often 
traced  in  all  their  dimenfions,  without  the  help  of  a  probe  or  inflrument  j 
but  when  they  are  deep,  and  form  abfceffes,  it  is  then  necelTary  to  make 
fome  trial  of  them.  In  wounds  of  the  Head,  if  the  horfe  be  convuls’d, 
and  inclin’d  to  the  flaggers,  and  continues  under  thefe  fymptoms,  we  may 
’  fufpedl  the  brain  to  be  wounded,  with  its  membranes  and  if  the  Cere¬ 
bellum  be  wounded  his  convulfions  will  be  flrong,  and  fcarce  admit  of  any 
intervals.  Tiie  fame  fymptoms  will  arife  from  a  fradur’d  fkull,  efpecially 
if  any  part  of  it  be  deprefled  j  but  thefe  arc  accidents  that  feldom  happen  to 
horfes,  the  bones  of  the  fkull  being  extremely  hard  and  folid.  When  the 
wind-pipe  is  wounded  the  air  will  come  forth  of  the  wound.  And  if  the 
wound  be  in  the  Lungs,  not  only  the  air,  but  a  frothy  matter  of  a  Vermil¬ 
lion  colour,  will  be  difeharged  from  it.  When  the  Stomach  is  wounded 
the  aliment  or  food,  efpecially  the  thinner  part  of  it,  pafles  thro’  the  wound  i 
nnd  when  the  fmall  guts  are  wounded  the  matter  will  be  mixed  with  the 
chyle.  When  the  bladder  is  wounded  the  urine  will  come  forth  of  the 
wound,  and  if  the  wounds  be  in  the  kidneys  the  matter  will  be  thin,  and 
have  an  urinous  feent,  and  the  urine  bloody. 

All  wounds  that  penetrate  the  noble  parts  are  generally  attended  with 
pain,  fleknefs,  and  often  with  convulfions.  When  the  Heart  is  wounded, 
fainting  and  flrong  palpitation  will  be  the  immediate  confequence.  Wounds 
of  the  Liver  are  attended  with  great  pain  and  inward  bleeding,  from  the 
Vem  portdy  and  other  large  blood-veffels.  Other  wounds  are  in  like  manner 
diflinguiflied  by  their  proper  fymptoms;  for  inflance,  when  a  horfe  is  any 
where  wounded  in  the  Membranes  and  Sinews,  there  is  always  an  exquifite 
fenfe  of  pain,  the  matter  is  generally  thin  and  vifeid.  When  a  Wound  is 
received  in  the  joint,  that  penetrates  the  ligaments,  it  is  often  attended  with 
a  joint  water,  and  many  other  ill  confequences. 
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As  to  the  prognoflicks,  they  are  in  many  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  hu- 
man  body,  for  flefli  wounds  are  eafily  cured,  if  the  blood  be  good  and  bal-  to  fhew 
famick  ;  but  if  that  be  tainted  or  vitiated,  the  moft  fimple  wound  may  be- 
come  troublefome  and  difficult,  and  fometimes  dangerous  in  the  beft  confti'  are  dan- 
tution,  efpecially  when  any  of  the  larger  arteries  are  divided.  Wounds  in  fnd°when. 
the  membranes  and  nervous  parts  are  more  difficult,  and  attended  wiih  not. 
worfe  fymptoms  than  flefli  wounds ;  and  when  the  finews  are  wounded, 
etpecially  if  they  be  punctur’d,  prick’d,  or  any  ways  torn,  they  always  ex¬ 
cite  great  pain,  and  fometimes  with  a  fymptomatick  fever ;  otherwife,  wheiv 
thefe  wounds  digeft  kindly,  are  as  eafily  cured  as  any  other. 

Wounds  in  the  joints  are  always  troublefome,  and  if  there  be  a  joint- 
water  in  any  quantity  they  indanger  fliffnefs  and  incureable  lamenefs,  if  not 
a  wafle  and  confumption.  All  wounds  of  the  Brain  and  its  membranes  are 
exceeding  dangerous,  and  in  the  Cerebellum  always  mortal.  Wounds  in- 
the  Wind-pipe,  in  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  in  the  Liver,  are  always 
dangerous,  even  tho’  the  larger  veflfels  are  not  penetrated.  In  the  Heart, 
becaufe  of  its  DIaftole  and  Syftole,  its  contradion  and  dilatation.  In 
the  Lungs,  becaufe  of  their  continual  motion  in  refpiration.  And  for  the 
fame  reafon  wounds  in  the  Midriff  are  generally  incurable,  and  often  mor¬ 
tal  j  for  befides  its  continual  motion,  its  tendinous  and  nervous  parts,  when 
wounded,  excite  ftrong  convulfions  j  and  I  have  known  a  rent  in  the  Midriff 
prove  fatal  to  a  Horfe  in  a  few  hours.  Wounds  in  the  Liver  are  always  dange¬ 
rous,  efpecially  if  its  larger  blood-veffels  are -w'ounded,  and  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  fymptoms  of  the  yellows,  and  a  difpofition  to  the  flaggers ;  and 
indeed  all  internal  wounds  that  penetrate  or  divide  the  larger  veffels,  caufing- 
inward  bleeding,  or  inward  abfceffes,  for  the  mofl  part  prove  incurable,  as- 
are  alfo  thofe  that  penetrate  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  or  any  other  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Vifcera  j  for  tho’ we  have  accounts  of  very  flrange  recoveries  of  tho 
mofl  dangerous  wounds  recorded  by  the  writers  in  furgery,  and  I  have  my- 
felf  known  fome  extraordinary  inftances  of  that  kind,  both  in  Men  and 
Horfes;  yet  thefe  cures  are  feldom  made  on  the  latter,  Horfes  being  un- 
weildy,  and  in  mofl  cafes  ungovernable,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  pahif 
which  makes  many  things  imprad:icab!e  on  them,  that  on  other  fubjedls, 
would  beeafy,  and  admit  of  no  difficulty.  ■  ; 

In  the  care  of  wounds  the  firfl  intention  is  always  to  flop  the  bleeding  Thecure, 
with  dry  drefiings  of  tow  or  lint,  if  there  be  an  hemoirhage,  or  flow  of  blood, 
in  places  where  the  veffels  are  large,  for  in  fmall  fuperficial  wounds  natu'e 
alone  often  makes  a  cure  without  any  help.  If  the  wound  be  large,  or  in 
any  place  where  it  would  be  likely  to  leave,  an  ugly  fear,  flich  a  wound  - 
,  ■  ought. 
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Manner  of  ought  to  be  flltchcd,  provided  the  part  will  allow  it.  The  bed;  manner 
vvTun'df  of  ditching  a  large  or  deep  flefli  wound,  is  with  a  crooked  needle,  palling 
it  underneath  fo  as  to  encompafs  the  whole  wound,  and  entering  the  flcfh 
at  a  didance  from  the  lips,  almod  equal  to  the  depth,  otherwife  the  ditches 
will  go  nigh  to  cut  through  the  flelh  ;  and  while  the  lips  are  drawn  clofe 
together,  a  hollownefs  will  be  left  at  bottom,  where  the  matter  will  be 
lodged  to  do  mifehief ;  and  for  this  purpofe  proper  needles  may  be  had  at 
the  furgeons  inftrument-makers,  and  no  where  elfe.  Wax’d  thread  is  better 
than  filk,  becaufe  it  more  eafily  rots,  and  does  not  fo  readily  cut  the  flefh  as 
filk.  The  needle  (hould  be  padTed  under  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as  has 
been  faid,  beginning  chiefly  in  the  middle.  One  d:itch  is  fufficient  for  a 
wound  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  in  larger  wounds  that  require  more 
flitches,  they  may  be  made  about  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other,  or  at  a 
greater  diflance,  if  the  wound  be  deep. 

Our  farriers  always  ufe  what  our  furgeons  call  the  glovers  flitch,  which 
the  latter  only  do  in  fuperficial  wounds ;  'viz.  paffing  a  flrelght  needle 
through  the  lips  with  a  very  flender  hold,  and  eroding  the  thread  over ;  but 
thefe  flitches  of  the  farriers  generally  burfl  through  in  a  few  hours,  and 
when  they  are  renewed  often  tear  the  lips  of  the  wound  into  many  notches, 
and  make  the  fear  much  greater  and  worfe  than  it  w’-ould  be  without  flitching. 
This  kind  only  anfwers  where  the  fkin  is  loofe,  as  upon  the  breafl,  the  belly, 
the  face,  and  fometimes  the  flanks,  but  in  few  places  befides,  and  in  thefe 
not  always  needful  j  for  where  there  is  fo  much  loofe  fkin  the  fear  is  gene¬ 
rally  fmall ;  and  indeed  there  is  feldorn  occaflon  for  flitches  In  Horfes 
wounds,  which  often  prove  hurtful,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved,  when 
Horfes  have  been  flak’d  or  gor’d  by  oxen  feeding  along  with  them  j  and  in 
many  other  cafes,  where  they  have  caufed  troublefome  fy mptoms  of  worfe 
confequence  than  the  hurt  thefe  are  defigned  to  prevent.  Wounds  on  the 
prominent  parts,  as  the  Hips,  or  acrofs  fome  of  the  large  Mufcles,  are  the 
mofl  apt  to  burfl  their  flitches,  efpecially  in  lying  down  and  rifing  up  in  their 
flails ;  and  therefore  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  lips  fhould  never  be  drawn  clofe 
together,  but  left  a  little  open  for  a  free  difeharge,  and  by  fo  doing  few  bad 
accidents  will  happen,  and  the  fear  will  be  lefs  dibfigured  than  when  the 
flitches  break,  and  leave  the  wound  all  notch’d,  and  full  of  crofs  lines ; 
>  and  therefore  I  always  chufe  to  avoid  flitching  Horfes  wounds,  unlefs  their 

lips  are  very  open  and  gaping,  which  makes  it  fometimes  unavoidable,  Of 
when  they  are  lacerated  and  torn ;  and  then  they  ought  to  be  done  with 
great  care,  fo  as  to  make  the  lacerated  parts  to  be  indented  as  near  as  poflible 
into  their  proper  lituation.  This  caution  concerning  flitching  is  flill  more 
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neceffary  in  wounds  that  enter  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  even  in  fome  of 
the  flefhy  parts,  fo  as  to  indanger  deep  abfcefles  between  the  Mufcles,  or 
where  they  reach  the  Joints,  and  other  nervous  parts  j  for  thefe  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  open  with  a  tent,  or  dofil,  or  pledgit,  arm’d  with  fome  good 
digeftive,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  mixture  of  honey,  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  a  pledgit  dipp’d  in  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  alone.  The  tents  or  dolils  made  nfe  of  to  wounds  ought  to  be 
foft  and  loofe,  and  as  fhort  as  poflible  j  for  long  tents  often  breed  abibeffes, 
and  finuous  ulcers  foul  the  Bones  and  Sinews  in  wounds  of  the  Joints,  or 
any  place  near  them  :  And  even  when  tents  or  doffils  are  made  hard,  and 

^  ^  ,  ,  *  of  tents 

cramm’d  into  flefh  wounds,  which  I  have  frequently  feen  done  for  want  of  and  hard 
judgment,  they  become  as  a  pea  to  an  iffue,  keep  it  always  open,  fo  as 
only  to  retard  the  cure,  by  hindering  its  filling  up  j  but  often  is  the  caufe  of 
a  bad  cure,  by  breeding  callolities,  and  other  untowardly  accidents. 

Therefore  this  caution  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved  in  the  cure  of 
all  wounds ;  viz.  never  to  ufe  long  tents,  or  any  kind  of  dreflings  that  are 
roll’d  up  hard,  efpecially  in  deep  wounds  in  the  fleth,  or  wounds  near  the 
Joints ;  for  thefe  feldom  need  any  thing  more  than  fiat  pledgits.  If  a 
wopnd  be  deep,  and  does  not  reach  inwards  towards  the  Bones,  a  counter 
opening  into  its  bottom  may  be  proper  to  prevent  an  abfeefs,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  the  larger  blood-veflels,  that  might  caufe  an  hemorrhage  of 
blood.  But  when  a  wound  penetrates  obliquely  downwards,  and  is  fo 
dilpofed,  as  to  make  an  aperture  or  incifion  below  impradlicable,  or  even 
hazardous,  in  that  cafe  bandage  is  the  beft  method  to  form  a  reunion  j  but 
there  are  few  places  on  Horfes,  where  bandage  can  be  fo  apply’d  as  to  an- 
fvver  that  end  to  any  good  purpofc,  except  fometimes  to  the  Limbs  and 
Feet ;  and  therefore  we  mufl;  in  a  great  meafure  trufi:  to  the  afiiflance 
that  nature  will  afford  us,  with  the  ufe  of  fome  proper  injedtion,  of 
which  kind  tindure  of  myrrh  and  aloes  Is  the  mofl;  ufual ;  but  if  the  ab- 
feefs  has  been  thus  formed  for  any  time,  and  thereby  the  teguments  of  the 
Mufcles,  and  fiefliy  Fibres  have  been  abraded,  fo  as  to  caufe  continual  drip- 
ings  wi.hin  the  fiefia,  the  injedions  muft  be  fomething  fiiarp  and  cauflick, 
otherwife  they  will  have  but  little  effed.  I  cured  an  abfeefs  in  a  Horfe’s 
thigh  that  was  of  fome  continuance,  and  brought  him  into  a  kind  of  atrophy, 
or  lingring  decay,  by  Its  continual  difeharge,  with  lofs  of  appetite  j  tl.e 
matter  had  made  its  way  between  feveral  large  Mufcles,  and  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  an  aperture  could  not  be  made  wnth  any  certainty.  The  mixture 
for  the  injedion  was  the  fame  I  have  often  ufed  with  luccefs  to  ulcerated 
greafy  heels ;  viz.  as  follo\vs : 
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Take  half  an  ounce  of  of  Roman  Vitriol,  diflblve  it  in  a  pint  of  Water, 
and  then  decant  and  pour  it  off  gently  into  a  large  quart  bottle ;  add  to 
this  half  a  pint  of  camphorated  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar,  with  two  ounces  of  iEgyptiacum,  (baking  the 
bottle. 

This  was  injected  at  fir  ft  twice  a  day  with  a  proper  fyringe,  that  held 
about  four  ounces,  with  a  pipe  three  inches  long.  In  a  few  days  the 
difcharge  leflened,  and  the  matter  grew  of  a  better  confiftence  ;  after  which 
the  inje<ftion  was  ufed  only  once  a  day,  (the  matter  being  always  firft: 
fqueezed  out  from  below  upwards  with  both  hands)  at  laft  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  three  weeks  the  Horfe  recovered  his  appetite,  the  abfcefs 
was  in  a  great  meafure  dried  up,  and  foon  after  he  came  to  his  former 
ftrengthand  vigor. 

But  when  Horfes  happen  to  be  wounded  on  the  Joints,  efpecially  when 
they  break  their  Knees  by  falling  down,  or  when  they  cut  or  over-reach  3 
Contus’d  in  all  fuch  cafes  a  pledgit  laid  over  the  wound,  fpread  with  common  di- 
on  the*  geftive,  and  bound  on  with  a  roller  of  broad  tape  or  lift,  and  bathing  with 
Joints,  fpirit  of  wine,  will  feldom  fail  of  a  fpeedy  cure,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be  alfo 
greas’d,  and  then  it  muft  be  treated  as  fuch.  If  any  little  abfcelfes  be 
formed  under  the  (kin,  thefe  may  be  fnip’d  with  a  pair  of  probe  fcilfars, 
that  no  lodgment  may  be  left,  where  the  matter  may  lie  to  corrode  the  li¬ 
gaments  j  but  in  the  Knee,  and  all  the  other  Joints,  care  muft  be  had  to 
prevent  inflammation  or  fluxion,  or  to  abate  thofe  fymptoms,  if  they  are 
already  begun,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  fomentations,  which,  however,  is  more 
frequent  in  pundur’d  wounds,  that  have  come  by  thorns  or  fmall  fplinters, 
or  other  very  fmall  inftruments,  than  in  wounds  that  are  larger.  I  have 
Punftur’d  knovvn  Horfes  in  very  great  agony  with  pundures  on  their  Knees,  Hocks, 
woundsonor  Paftem?,  and  fometimes  with  contus’d  wounds  that  have  been  altogether 
thejoints.  vvithout  the  Icaft  fign  of  digeftion-,;  but  thefe,,tho’  in  themfelves  dange¬ 
rous,  were  generally  relieved  by  'the  following  fomentation,  which  I  have 
ufed  in  all  fuch  cafes  with  the  greateft  fuccels. 

Take  Wormwood  and  Southernwood,  of  each  two  handfuls  5  Chamo¬ 
mile  flowers  one  handful ;  Bay-berries  and  Juniper-berries  bruis’d,  of  ' 
each  an  ounce  j  crude  Sal  Armoniack  and  Pearl-afhes  or  Pot-a(hes,  of 
each  two  ounces.  Boil  in  three  quarts  of  Spring-water  to  two  quarts  j 
to  every  quart,  when  you  are  to  ufe  it,,  add  a  pint  of  redify’d  Spirit  of 
Wine,  I 
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I  HAVE  elfewhere  diredled  in  what  manner  fomentations  are  to  be  apply’d ;  Fomen^a- 
'oix.  making  fo  much  at  a  time  fcalding  hot  as  is  neceflary  for  once  fo~  finguhf 
menting,  wringing  out  woollen  cloths  in  the  liquor  as  dry  as  poffible,  and 
applying  them  five  or  fix  times  alternately  one  after  another,  as  often  as  they 
begin  to  cool,  which  may  be  done  morning  and  evening,  or  oftner,  till  the 
wound  comes  to  digefi:  j  hot  fiuphs  ufed  in  this  manner  attenuate  and  thin 
the  impafted  juices,  greatly  increafe  perfpiration,  and  by  that  means  forward 
and  quicken  their  motion,  fo  as  to  make  way  for  the  feparation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  ripen  it  for  a  difcharge.  I  have  always  obferved,  when  the  leall 
drop  of  white  or  clear  matter  appears  apon  the  ufe  of  fomentations  in  wounds 
of  the  Joints  or  Sinews,  the  danger  is  generally  over;  for  the  running  from 
wounds  in  thofe,  and  other  dry  parts,  is  ufually  fmall  in  quantity,  unlefs  the 
fluxion,  or  flow  of  humours  upon  them  be  very  large  by  long  continuance  i 
but  yet  this  fmall  difcharge  in  a  found-conflitution’d  Horfe,  gives  as  fpeedy 
a  relief  as  a  profufe  running  from  parts  that  are  more  grofs  and  fiefiiy.  I  can 
therefore  recommend  this  method  from  frequent  experience,  as  the  befi;  and 
mofi:  fuccefsful  in  all  contus’d  wounds  or  punctures  upon  the  Joints,  or  iiv 
the  Sinews,  or  the  coats  of  the  Blood-veflels,  efpecially  when  the  Neck  or 
the  Plate-vein  fwell  after  bleeding,  and  for  rowels,  when  they  have  a  difpo- 
tion  to  gangrene ;  and  in  all  cafes,  where  a  mortification  is  threatned :  In 
the  Neck  1  have  often  faved  the  Vein  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  them  ;  from 
thence  they  ufually  bring  a  plentiful  difcharge,  and  need  no  other  dreffing, 
bnt  to  firew  a  little  precipitate,  and  burnt  allum,  in  fine  powder  upon  the 
wounded  Vein,  when  proud  fleth  arifes,  to  deftroy  that,  and  prevent  its 
choaking  up  the  orifice.  The  common  method,  when  a  fubfiance  grows 
on  the  Neck  by  fefiering  after  bleeding,  and  want  of  a  fufficient  vent  for  the 
matter,  is  to  put  in  a  cauftickof  Roman  Vitriol,  and  fometimes  a  little  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  or  arfenick,  which,  with  the  falling  out  of  the  Efchar, 
brings  a  plentiful  difcharge,  and  often  makes  a  cure  only  with  the  lofs  of  the 
Vein  ;  but  this  method  frequently  fails,  and  leaves  a  large  fwelling,  which 
extends  upwards  towards  the  Ear,  caufing  frefh  impoftumations  j  fo  that  I 
have  been  forced  afterwards  to  apply  fomentations  to  remove  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  which  I  never  knew  fail  of  fuccefs. 

I  judg’d  it  proper  to  add  this  to  what  has  been  faid  concerning  wounds, 
becaufe  thefe  accidents  frequently  happen  when  Horfes  are  bled  at  grafs,  and, 
rub  their  Necks,  and  are  alfo  expofed  to  feed  with  their  Heads  downw’ards  j 
or  when  the  orifice  is  very  large,  and  expofed  to  the  air  for  want  of  careful 
pinning  J  or,  which  is  the  moft  common  of  all  others,  when  the  Vein  is. 
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ftruck  through ;  for  that  never  fails  to  make  the  Neck  fwell ;  and  wlien  the 
Plate- vein  is  ftruck  through,  and  the  tegument  of  the  Mufcle  underneath 
wounded,  it  fometirnes  caufes  great  inflammation,  with  a  gangrene. 

An  in-  I  ^vas  once  fent  for  to  a  very  fine  Horfe  that  had  been  bled  in  the  Plate- 
gangrene  Vein  for  a  lamenefs  in  his  Shoulder,  upon  which  a  hard  oval  fwelling  hap- 
Piaw^  pened  about  the  fizs  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  extending  upwards  towards  his 
Vein  from  brilkct,  and  all  down  his  Leg,  with  exceflive  pain.  Nothing  iflhed  from 
bleeding.  orifice  but  a  continual  dripping  of  a  gangrened  water,  attended  with  a 
fever,  deadnefs  in  his  looks,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a  beginning 
mortification.  Pie  was  fomented  three  or  four  times  the  firfl;  day,  in  the 
manner  above  diredled  j  a  little  fpeck  of  white  matter  appeared  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  the  day  following,  without  flench.  The  Horfe  at  the  fame  time  be¬ 
gan  to  feed,  and  by  continuing  the  fomentations  twice  a  day,  and  by  apply¬ 
ing  foft  pledgits  of  lint  dipped  in  a  little  hot  /Egyptiacum  and  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  he  was  perfedly  cured  in  little  more  than  the  fpace  of  one  week, 
both  of  the  threatened  mortification  and  lamenefs. 


Of  Gun-fliot  Wounds. 

/^Un-fhot  wounds  are  often  the  moft  complicated  of  all  others,  whereby 
not  only  the  flelh  is  wounded,  but  the  bones  are  alfo  frequently  broke 
or  fplintered,  attended  with  contufion,  and  many  other  bad  and  dangerous 
fymptoms,  as  hemorrhages  of  Blood,  when  the  larger  Blood-veflels  are  la¬ 
the  moft  eerated  and  torn,  exceflive  pain  and  inflammation,  when  bullets  or  other 
untoward-  cxtraneous  matter  happen  fo  to  be  lodged  on  the  nervous  parts  as  they  can- 
ly  acci-  j^ot  be  cafily  removed  ;  or  when  the  bones  are  very  much  fplintered,  where¬ 
by  the  flefh  is  continually  pricked  and  ftimulated,  which  is  often  followed 
with  a  fever,  convulfions,  and  fometirnes  with  gangrene  and  mortification. 
The  cure  the  curc  of  gun-fliot  wounds  the  firfl  intention  is  always  to  extract 
ofgun.fhot  the  bullet  or  other  matter,  by  which  the  wound  is  made.  But  when  the 
'  ’  fhot  has  penetrated  and  pafTed  quite  through  any  member,  and  made  way 
for  itfelf,  in  which  cafe  unlefs  there  be  a  very  great  efiuflion  of  Blood, 
there  feldom  needs  any  thing  more  than  to  pour  Spirit  of  Wine  into  both 
orifices,  and  into  each  a  fhort  tent  armed  with  Turpentine,  Honey,  and 
Tinfture  of  Myrrh.  When  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  inflamed,  the  ufual 
way  has  been  to  anoint  them  with  Oil  of  Rofes  or  Oil  of  Elder,  and  fome- 
mix  with  their  digeflive,  in  their  dreflings,  a  fmall  quantity  of  Sugar  of 
Lead  j  but  I  have  always  obferved  in  gun-lhot  wounds,  that  nothing  is  fo 
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fafe,  and  agrees  with  them  fo  well  as  fpirituous  applications,  which  bring 
them  the  fooneft  to  digeft,  whereby  thofe  floughs  which  the  burning  occa- 
fions,  are  the  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  feparated  and  caft  off. 

When  there  happens  to  be  an  hemorrhage  of  Blood  that  endangers  life, 
and  cannot  be  flopped  by  the  common  dreffings  of  dry  tow  or  lint,  viz.  ing  when 
when  the  raptured  veffels  lie  out  of  reach,  the  beff  way  is  to  injedl  into  ^ageXp^ 
the  wound  (with  a  fyringe,  having  a  pipe  of  a  fufhcient  length)  a  fmall  pens, 
quantity  of  the  Royal  Tindture,  which  is  made  of  the  fympathetick  pow¬ 
der,  and  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  the  chymihs  j  for  it  is 
troublefome  for  others  to  make  it  who  have  not  the  proper  utenfils  for  it. 

This  will  not  only  flop  the  bleeding,  but  haflen  digeftion,  unlefs  the  vcffe^ 
be  fo  large  as  to  prove  fuddenly  mortal  j  but  if  the  wounded  artery  is  fo 
lituated  that  it  may  be  laid  bare,  and  a  needle  can  be  paffed  under  it  with 
fafety,  it  may  in  that  cafe  be  hitched  and  tied  in  the  manner  above  diredted. 

Where  a  wound  penetrates  quite  through  any  part,  both  orifices  muff  be 
kept  open  till  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  a  laudible  growth  of  new  flefhj 
and  that  no  bad  fymptoms  remain,  as  pain,  fwelling,  and  inflammation-, 
which  in  thofe  that  penetrate  the  bones  as  well  as  the  flefh  would  denote 
foulnefs  or  fplinters,.  which  muff  be  removed  by  gradually  enlarging  the 
moft  convenient  orifice,  either  by  an  inllrument  or  tents  of  fpunge.  But 
in  moft  internal  wounds  this  is  unneceffary,  becaufe  the  bullet  or  whatever 
clfe  inflidls  the  wound  can  feldom  be  brought  forth  the  fame  way  it  enters^ 

I'  have  known  lead  bullets  lye  many  years  in  men,  efpecially  in  the  lower 
cavity,  without  any  great  pain  or  danger,  and  thofe  that  have  gone  deep  in 
the  flefti  and  beyond  reach,  make  fometimes  their  way  afterwards  from 
places  where  they  could  never  be  expedled  to  come.  Many  extraordinary- 
inftances  of  this  kind  are  related  in  books  of  furgery,  and  in  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  learned  in  feveral  parts  oi  Europe, 

I  have  known  bullets  pierce  through  both  flelh  and' bones  in  merr.  Splintered  s 
making  a  round  fmooth  paffage,  like  an  augur-hole,  and  been  as  eafy  of 
cure  as  a  flefh- wound,  except  when  they  have  penetrated  or  graz’d  on  the  treated. 

,  Joints.  In  which  cafes  Horfes  may  be  rendered  ufelefs,  .even  tho<^  the 
wound  be  cured.  If  the  bones  are  fplintered  the  cafe  will  always  be  dange¬ 
rous,  efpecially  if  the  praditioner  has  not  had  experience  to  know  both  the 
time  and  manner  how  they  are  to  be  treated  j  for  loofe  fplinters  ftiould  not 
be  fuffered  jto  remain  where  their  continuance  would  endanger  a  gangrene, 
nor  be  removed  while  their  removal  would  create  an  excefs  of  pain ;  but 
in  fuch  circumftances  emollient  poultices  are  the  moft  likely  to  fit  them  ^ 
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for  reparation,  fo  as  they  may  at  length  be  brought  away  with  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  only  by  the  ufe  of  a  common  digeftive.  If  a  bullet,  a 
iplinter,  or  other  extraneous  matter  that  has  been  drove  a  great  way  down¬ 
wards  from  its  entrance,  can  be  felt  on  the  oiitfide,  a  counter  opening  in 
that  cafe  will  be  neceffary,  and  both  facilitates  the  cure,  and  renders  it  more 
expeditious.  But  in  all  fuch  operations,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  part,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  wounding  the  Nerves,  or  any 
of  the  larger  Blood- velTels. 

■Greafy  In  the  dreffings  made  for  gun-fliot  wounds,  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  avoid 
fo^be^a-  iinduous  and  oily  applications,  which  are  apt  to  breed  fungous  proud 
o^oided.  flefh,  but  to  ufe  fpiritous  and  balfamick  medicines  to  the  wound,  viz, 
inftead  of  the  common  greafy  ointments  to  drefs  with  Turpentine,  mixed 
with  Honey  or  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  or  with  Honey  and  Turpentine,  bath¬ 
ing  the  wound  with  redlified  Spirits.  I  always  obferved  this  method  to  be 
the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  in  gun-fhot  wounds ;  and  if  proud  flefh  and 
fungus’s  arife,  to  which  fome  conflitutions  are  more  liable  than  others,  it 
may  be  flrewed  with  Precipitate  finely  powdered,  or  drefled  with  lint 
dipped  in  Vitriol  Water,  and  fqueezed  or  wrung  out  dry,  or  the  powder 
of  Precipitate  may  be  mixed  with  the  digeftive,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  luxuriancy  and  ranknefs  of  the  fungus.  When  a  bullet  chances  to 
enter  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  loft  there,  if  it  happens  to  Aide  on  the 
principal  Vifeera  without  wounding  them,  efpecially  thofc  of  the  Lower 
Belly,  there  will  fcarce  be  any  thing  further  neceffary  than  to  cure  the  ex¬ 
ternal  wound ;  for  when  the  internal  parts  are  hurt,  it  will  foon  appear  by 
many  untowardly  fymptoms. 

Toremove  If  a  fymptomatick  fever  arifes,  which  often  happens  in  gun-fhot 
tomauS^  bleeding  is  proper,  with  laxative  glyfters,  and  the  diet  fhould  be 

fever.  chiefly  fcalded  or  moiftened  bran,  with  water-gruel.  Sometimes  Sal  Pni- 
mlleBy  Cremor  'Tartari^  and  fuch  like  opening  and  cooling  things  may  alfo 
be  given.  And  if  the  wound  turns  to  an  ulcer,  which  frequently  happens 
in  gun-fhot  wounds,  near  the  Joints  and  Sinews,  it  muft  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diredions  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  fuch  maladies.  Sec  ulcers. 
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T3URNS  occafioned  by  gun-powder,  or  happening  by  any  other  means,  Bums  how 
are  apt  to  ingender  fungus’s,  with  extreme  pain,  proceeding  from  the 
uncommon  heat  and  inflammation  raifed  by  the  violent  effedts  of  the  fire. 

I  have  often  feen  this  fymptom  greatly  abated  by  the  immediate  application 
of  common  fait  to  the  part,  bound  on  pretty  thick,  and  continued  about 
twelve  hours,  which  has  had  fo  good  an  effe'd  as  to  prevent  blifters  rifing, 
and  the  fores  in  very  deep  burns,  have  after  the  removal  of  the  fait  been 
prefently  mitigated,  and  foon  healed,  only  by  bathing  two  or  three  days 
with  redlified  Spirits  of  Wine.  I  have  feen  the  fame  done  often,  by  bath¬ 
ing  immediately  with  ftrong  redlified  Spirits,  for  the  Ipace  of  an  hour  or 
longer,  and  afterwards  once  or  twice  a  day.  Saline  and  Ipirituous  applica¬ 
tions  excell  all  other  things  in  burns  and  fcalds,  becaufe  when  they  are 
applied  in  time  they  prevent  the  ferous  juices  of  the  external  parts  coagulat¬ 
ing,  which  from  the  difpofition  we  obferve  in  burns  and  fcalds,  feems  to 
be  the  fource  of  all  the  pain  and  other  ill  confequences  that  fometimes  at¬ 
tend  them.  The  ferofities  of  the  Ikin  being  like  a  liquid  glue,  are  fud- 
denly  condenfed  and  thickened  by  the  immediate  heat  of  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  things  that  attenuate  ferve  to  preferve  them  in  a  fluid  flate ;  fo  that 
the  application  of  fait  and  foap,  which  is  in  almofl:  every  ones  acquain¬ 
tance  for  burns,  mufl:  alfo  be  proper,  as  the  foap  is  both  penetrating  andi 
greatly  attenuates  the  juices,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  fait.  Yet  when- 
any  part  is  violently  burnt  or  fcalded,  I  have  known  this  method  often  fail; 
and  therefore  to  render  this  the  more  eflicaclous  in  cafes  that  require  fuch 
immediate  relief  as  fcalds  and  burns,  is  to  make  an  embrocation  of  Soap,, 

Salt,  and  redfified  fpirits  of  Wine,  which  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the  end; 
much  better  than  by  laying  it  on  by  way  of  cataplafm.  From  hence  it  is- 
evident  that  coolers  and  unfluous  things  muft  for  the  moft  part  be  hurtful 
in  fuch  cafes,  and  daily  experience  fhews  us  that  great  mifehief  is  done  by 
them.  Linfeed  Oil,  Oil  of  Elder,  and  the  Ungiientum  Vopulnetiw^  which  have 
been  long  in  common  ufe,  and  are  accounted  great  coolers,  ferve  only  to 
increafe  bad  fymptoms,  unlefs  in  very  flight  accidents  of  this  kind,  and  the' 
Ungiientum  Album  has  the  fame  effe<ft.  However,  if  the  fweliing  be  very 
great,  and  much  inflamed,  that  a  digeftion  cannot  be  made  fpeedily  enought 
to  abate  it,  I  have  often  obferved  great  relief  from  bread  poultices,  made 
with  Milk  and  Elder-Flowers,  by  relaxing  the  parts  when  too  violently.' 
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Wretched,  as  happens  in  fome  grofs  conftitution?,  with  the  coagulated 
and  inflamed  juices  ;  and  if  after  this  an  ill  difpofition  continues  in  the 
fores,  with  hot  watry  fungus’s,  which  is  ufual  wdiere  the  fire  has  penetrated 
^  deep,  the  only  method  to  make  a  cure  is  by  mixing  Precipitate  with  yellow 

Bafilicon,  •viz.  two  drams  of  Precipitate  to  an  ounce  of  Bafilicon,  fpread 
on  pledgets  of  tow  fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  fore  and  its  edges,  and 
every  time  the  fores  are  dreffed,  to  bath  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  Rum,  or  any 
other  fuch  fpirituous  application.  This  method  will  foon  abate  all  bad 
fymptoms,  and  make  a  fpeedy  cure.  The  TJnguentum  Diapompholygos  or  Mr. 
Chefelden^  ointment  of  the  Lapis  Calaminaris^  in  his  effay  towards  a  new 
Fharmocopceia  Chirurgica^  mufl:  alfo  be  of  great  ufe  to  cicatrize  burns  and 
all  hurriid  ulcers^  when  the  fungus’s  are  deftroyed. 

Two  ex-  I  was  employed  to  two  Horfes  that  were  miferably  burnt  by  the  carelefs- 
^  fervant  who  fell  aflecp  in  a  ftable,  and  had  left  a  candle  burning, 
-burns.  which  dropped  among  the  litter  and  fet  it  on  fire.  One  of  them  was 
burnt  all  along  his  Throat,  Mouth  and  Noftrils,  his  Brifket  and  Shoulders, 
his  Belly  and  Sheath,  and  his  Limbs  were  in  fome  places  as  if  they  had 
been  broiled.  He  was  fo  extremely  fwelled,  and  run  fuch  quantities  of  a 
hot  fcolding  water,  and  his  fever  fo  violent,  with  fuch  pain  and  reftlefsnefs, 
that  he  beat  himfelf  to  pieces,  and  died  miferably,  before  any  thing  could 
be  done  effedually  to  fave  his  life. 

The  other  was  not  fo  bad,  his  Limbs,  his  Brifket,  Belly  and  Sheath 
were  fcorched,  and  alfo  run  a  hot  fcalding  water  in  great  plenty,  his  fever 
was  not  fo  violent,  neither  was  he  totally  off  his  Stomach,  but  would  pick 
a  little  hay,  eat  mafhes,  and  drink  water-gruel.  He  was  bled,  and  had 
feveral  glyfters  to  abate  the  fever,  with  Sal  Prunellae  in  his  gruel.  The 
burnt  parts  were  dreffed  with  the  following  mixture,  •viz. 

Two  ounces  of  Crude  Sal  Armoniack,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  Water  a 
few  minute?,  and  then  mixed  with  a  quart  of  Spir  t  of  Wine,  mixed 
gradually. 

i 

t 

With  this  his  fores  were  bathed  feveral  times  a  day,  which  brought 
them  to  digeft  and  run  through  the  parched  fkin,  a  great  deal  of  which 
came  off ;  but  in  the  end  without  leaving  any  great  blemifli.  In  places 
where  the  Sal  Armoniack  cannot  be  had,  common  Salt  may  be  fubflituted, 
only  doubling  the  quantity,  and  brandy  or  rum  may  be  ufed  inflead  of  the 
rectified  Spirits  j  and  ointment  of  Elder,  or  Linfeed  Oil  to  anoint  the 
burnt  parts  after  the  heat  and  inflammation  is  gone,  to  loofen  the  fcabs. 
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of  Ulcers, 

A  N  ulcer  is  generally  denn’d  a  folution  of  continuity  in  fome  flelhy  part 
of  the  body,  with  lofs  of  fubfl.ince  proceeding  from  an  internal  caufe ; 
and  in  the  bony  parts,  when  that  is  grown  fpungy  like  flefli  it  is  called  a 
caries^  which  may  properly  enough  be  term’d  an  ulcer  in  the  Bone. 

But  although  properly  an  ulcer  is  that  whi.h  proceeds  from  a  vitiated 
blood,  yet  all  kind  of  fores  arealfo  reckoned  ulcers,  when  they  degenerate 
and  contradl  an  ill  difpofition,  whether  they  take  their  origin  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  or  external  m-ilady  ;  fj  that  they  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  owing  to 
different  cauks,  as  wounds,,  bruifes,.  and  other  accidents,  ill  treated  or 
negledled  ;  and  likewife  to  a  depravity  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  which  firft 
produce  tumors,  arid  the*e  in  tlie  esid  turn  to  ulcers.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  poll- evil,  fiflnla,  navel  gall,  qnittors,  grapy  heels,  farcy  fores,  and 
others,  where  the  Blood  and  Juiees  are  deprav’d.  Some  ulcers  are  alfo  ' 
internal  in  the  Lungs  the  Lwer  and  Kidneys,  and  other  Vifeera,  where 
they  produce  wafles  and  decays,  and  fome  are  among  the  Joints  and  Liga¬ 
ments. 

There  are  alfo  other  didindllons  made  ufe  of  in  defcriblno:  ulcers,  v/z.  'Tlie  dif^- 

P  ferent 

fimple  and  compound,  finuous  and  cavernous,  fiftulous,  putrid,  fcrophulous  kinds  ofi 
and  cancerous.  A  firaple  ulcer  is  fuperficial,  attended  only  with  foulnefs, 
hard  or  uneven  edges  raifed  above  the  furfaceofthefk.n.  Acomplicated  ulcer 
properly  is  when  not  only  the  fie fh  is  ulcerated,  but  a  caries  and  putrefadion 
appears  in  the  bone,  with  other  fymptoms.,  A  cavernous  ulcer  is  that  which 
has  a  fmall  narrow  entrance,  with  a  wide  fpreading  bottom.  Thofe  that 
run  a-flant,  proceeding  from  abfeeffes  between  the  Mufcles,  or  their  Ten¬ 
dons,  are  called  linuous  ulcers  ;  and  thofe  that  are  fmooth  and  callous  on. 
the  infide,  and  run  in  fevcral  meanders,,  that  meet  one  another  like  a  coney- 
borough,  are  called  fiflulous..  And  where  there  is  a  great  afflux  of  foetid* 

{linking  matter,  with  Iwelling  inflammation  and  inward  ficknefs,  it  denotes, 
putrefadion,  from  whence  fuch  ulcers  are  called  putrid  :  Cancerous  and; 
fcrophulous  ulcers  are  ufually  feated  on  the  Glands  and  Kernels,  and  may¬ 
be  diftinguifhed  by  their  proper  figns  and  diagnoflicks  j  the  fcrophulous. 
ulcer  being  more  flow  in  its  effeds,  and  lefs  offenfive  j  whereas  the  cancerc 
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£-rows  fuddenly,  and  makes  great  havock  on  the  part,  and  on  the  whole 
-conditution.  Varicous  ulcers  are  fituated  among  the  Veins,  and  are  always 
foft  and  bloody ;  of  this  kind  are  many  of  ihofe  that  happen  to  Horfes  in 
the  farcy,  and  fometimes  in  forfeits,  when  they  proceed  from  a  plethora 
and  falnefs  of  blood. 

The  prog.  As  for  the  prognoftick«,  fimple  and  fuperficial  ulcers  on  the  fkin  are  no 
iiofiicks.  dangerous,  efpecially  when  the  Blood  is  not  greatly  in  fault ;  but 

when  the  edge  rifes  above  the  furface,  and  grows  callous,  they  require  fome 
'time  before  thefe  can  be  brought  fmooth,  and  fit  to  be  cicatriz’d.  An  ulcer 
or  caries  in  the  Bone  is  ordinarily  more  tedious  and  difficult  to  cure  than  an 
ulcer  in  the  Flefli,  and  the  difficulty  is  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its 
fituation,  or  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  Blood,  and  the  caufes  from  whence 
it  proceeds :  Cavernous  ulcers  often  become  fo,  merely  by  their  fituation  in 
places  where  bandage  cannot  be  apply ’d,  but  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  finu- 
ous  ulcers,  efpecially  when  the  finuofities  terminate  near  the  joint,  for  then 
they  are  often  attended  with  great  difficulties  :  Fiftulous  ulcers  are  attended 
with  all  the  fame  difficulties,  or  rather  greater,  being  often  fituated  among 
the  Joints,  and  other  dangerous  places,  which  to  Horfes  are  of  bad  confe- 
'  quence  ;  and,  for  the  moll  part,  renders  them  of  little  ufe,  even  when  a 
cure  is  eflfedtid.  Putrid  ulcers  are  always  dangerous,  as  proceeding  from 
a  deprav’d  Blood  ;  and  when  they  turn  cadaverous,  and  difcharge  very 
great  quantities  of  foetid  (linking  matter,  are  apt  to  end  in  mortification  : 
Cancerous  ulcers  are  of  no  lefs  ill  confequence,  only  that  there  is  more 
refpite  given,  for  Horfes  will  live  languifhing  a  confiderable  time  with  can¬ 
cerous  ulcers,  as  in  fome  kind  of  glanders,  and  other  ulcers  I  have  feen  in 
the  glandiilous  parts,  and  fometimes  in  the  farcy,  till  they  are  quite  exte¬ 
nuated,  and  the  cure  in  fuch  cafes  is  for  the  mofl  part  impradticable:  Va¬ 
ricous  ulcers  among  the  blcod-vefiels  are  fpungy,  and  hard  to  digeft,  being 
for  the  moft  partfoak’d  with  a  bloody  ichor  ;  of  this  kind  are  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  that  creep  along  the  Veins  in  the  Limbs,  where  they  are  troublefome 
and  difficult;  but  a  fingle  varicous  ulcer  may  be  eafily  healed  and  cicatriz’d, 
and  is  no  ways  dangerous. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  with  refpedl  to  ulcers,  I  (la all 
next  proceed  to  give  fome  infight  into 'the  cure,  wherein  I  ffiall  be  as 
brief  as  poffible,  in  regard  thofe  that  are  the  mod  peculiar  to  Florfes  will 
be  treated  at  fome  length  ;  fuch  as  the  poll-evil,  the  fifiula,  on  the  withers^ 
the  glanders,  quittor,  and  others  that  derive  their  origin  from  tumors ;  and 
therefore  I  ihall  only  here  lay  down  fome  general  diredlions,  faired  to  their 
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different  kinds  as  they  have  been  defcrib’d,  beginning  with  the  inoH:  fim- 
ple,  and  proceeding  to  thofe  that  are  the  moft  complicated. 

A  SIMPLE  ulcer  feldom  needs  any  other  method  than  to  wafli  it  with  The  Me- 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  then  to  drefs  it  with  pledgits  fpread  with  turpentine  curing°ul- 
and  honey.  If  there  be  an  itching  with  little  fmall  pimples,  mix  with 
every  four  ounces  of  the  digeftive  one  dram  of  verdegreafe  in  very  fine  pow-  ferent 
der,  and  apply  it  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two  days,  if  the  running  be  fmall ; 
if  little  papillae  or  pimples  arife  in  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  of  a  faint  red- 
colour,  let  your  dreffing  be  mixed  with  precipitate  ;  a  dram  of  preci¬ 
pitate  in  fine  powder  to  every  two  ounces  of  the  digeftive.  If  the  ulcer  be 
deep,  and  does  not  fill  up  in  a  kindly  manner,  as  happens  to  fome  weak  de¬ 
clining  conffitutions,  the  following  ointment  will  be  proper.. 

Take  common  Turpentine  four  ounces,  mix  it  with  the  yolks-  of  two* 

Eggs,  and  incorporate  well  together  j  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
Myrrh,  and  two  drams  of  Mafiick  or  Frankincence  in  fine  powder, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh  to  bring  it  into  a  dua- 
confidence. 

The  ulcer  may  be  drefied  every  other  day  with  this  digeftive,  wafliing, 
firfi:  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Tindture  of  Myrrh. 

The  common  Bafilicon,  made  of  pitch,  rofin  and  bees-wax,  with  oil' 
inftead  of  hogs  lard,  as  diredled  in  Mr.  Chefeldens  efiay,  will  be  proper  to* 
incarn  thefe  ulcers,  where  there  is  a  poor  weak  blood.  The  common  yel¬ 
low  Bafilicon,  or  the  Ungtientiim  Aureiim  will  do  the  fame  :  The  yellow^ 
Bafilicon  is  compounded  in  the  following  manner,  and  not  only  makes  a 
proper  dreffing  for  fuch  ulcers,  but  is  ufeful  in  many  other  refpedls,,  as  will- 
be  hereafter  fhewn.. 

Take  of  yellow  Wax  and  Rofin  of  the  Pine-tree,  of  each  three  pounds 
of  Strajburg  Turpentine  twelve  ounces  j  of  Linfeed  Oil  three  pounds 
fix  ounces  j  melt  them  over  a  flow  fire,  then  put  in  three  pounds  off 
Burgundy  Pitch,  and  let  them  melt  into  an  ointment. 

The  Unguentum  Aureumy  or  golden  ointment,  is  as  follows  in  the  Lo?:^- 
don  Difpenlatory. 

Take  of  yellow  Wax  half  a  pound  ;  common  Oil  two  pounds;  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  two  ounces ;  of  the  rofin  of  the  Pine-tree,  and  Gum  Colo-- 
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‘  phony,  of  each' an  ounce  and  a  half ;  of  Franktncence  and  Maftlck^ 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  faffron  one  dram. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  put  in  the  turpentine,  and  let  them  boil 
together ;  and  after  they  have  flood  to  cool  a  little,  fift  in  the  maflick  and 
fi'ankincence  in  fine  powder  j  and  lafl  of  all  add  the  faffron,  flirring  them 
about  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

The  common,  or  black  bafilicon,  is  thus  made. 

Take  yellow  Wax,  fat  Rofin  and  Pitch,  of  each  half  a  pound  j  oil  of 
Olive  nine  ounces  ^  melt  them  together,  and  flrain  thro’  a  piece  of 
canvafs,  to  clear  it  from  the  gritty  part  of  the  Pitch. 

Any  of  thefe  will  help  to  fillup  thofe  ulcers  thatare  difficult  to  incarn,erpe- 
oially  if  proper  things  at  the  fame  timebe  adminiflred  inwardly,  to  render  the 
Horfe’s  blood  more  balfimick;  Antimony  andG.  Guiacum^  of  each  equal 
quantities,  to  be  divided  into  ounce  dofes  ^  let  one  of  thefe  be  given  every 
day  :  Let  his  diet  be  good  and  nouriffiing  ;  viz.  the  befl  hay  and  oats  that 
can  be  got,  and  let  him  often  have  water-gruel  to  drink.  Tar  water  may 
alfo  be  very  proper  in  all  fuch  cafes,  which  any  Horfe  will  drink,  when  he 
has  been  a  little  while  ufed  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  ulcer  fills  up  too  fafl,  and  breeds  fungous 
flefh,  it  may  be  repreffed  with  red  precipitate  and  burnt  allum  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  of  each  equal  quantities  or  with  precipitate  mixed  with  bafilicon.  If 
the  Fungus  be  rank  and  flubborn,  the  ulcer  may  be  dreffed  with  lint  or  tow 
dipped  in  Vitriol  water,  then  wiung  out  dry,  and  laid  to  the  ulcer.  If  the 
edges  be  callous,  and  make  a  kind  of  brim  round  the  ulcer,  precipitate 
drellings  always  do  the  befl  pTr  which  purpofe. 

Take  cither  the  black  or  yellow  Bafilicon,  four  ounces;  oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  one  ounce ;  mix  thefe.  together,  and  then  add  three  drams,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  red  Precipitate  in  fine  powder. 

This  is  to  be  fpread  on  Pledgits  of  tow,  wheh  fficuld  be  large  enoush 
to  coverall  the  brims  of  the  ulcer :  I  always  found  this  meth  id  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  with  Horfes,  than  either  cuttirg  the  callous  edges,  or  burning  them 
down  with  caufiicks,  or  with  the  adtiial  cautery  ;  it  is  indeed  fome- 
what  flower,  but  morefafe,  not  being  fo  apt  to  infl.ime,  v.hich,  inflead  of 
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deftroying  the  callofities,  frequently  brings  a  frefli  flux  of  humors,  and  ren¬ 
ders  thefe  ulcers  more  obftinate,  and  liable  to  frefh  fungus's,  and  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  than  they  were  before. 

Cavernous  ulcers,  which  are  deep,  narrow  at  their  entrance,  and  wide 
at  bottom,  require  to  be  laid  open,  or  elfe  the  orifice  fliould  be  widened 
with  a  tent  made  of  dry  fpunge,  and  this  inlarged  by  degrees,  till  no  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  neftled  and  conceal’d,  as  in  a  pit  or  well,  which  is  ordinarily  the 
cafe  of  cavernous  ulcers:  If  the  ulcer  be  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  can  be 
laid  open  with  fafety,  and  the  Blood  in  a  good  difpofition,  it  may  be  cured 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  a  flcfli  wound,  obferving  the  fame  method  in  cafe  of 
fungus’s,  or  in  cafe  it  does  not  incarn  and  fill  up,  as  has  been  already  di- 
redfed  ;  and  if  it  be  found  by  fearching,  that  it  has  alfo  finuofities,  it  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  following  manner,  as  a  finuous  ulcer. 

Sinuous  ulcers  fliould  alfo  be. .laid  open  without  lols  of  time  j  if  injec-  Sinuous 
tions  fail,  and  where  bandage  cannot  be  ufed  to  purpofe  j  for  when  they  are 
fuffered  to  continue  without  cure,  they  run  deep,  and  oftentimes  fo  much 
a-flant  among  the  Tendons  and  Interfliices  of  the  Mufcles,  as  at  laft  to 
make  their  way  among  the  finuofities  of  the  Bones,  which  renders  their 
cure  both  tedious  and  difficult,  and  the  incifions  into  them  dangerous,  without 
a  competent  knowledge  in  anatomy. 

Fistulous  ulcers  often  have  their  origin  and  progrefs  after  this  manner;  Fiftulous 
fitfl;  a  tumour,  that  forms  an  abfcefs  ;  and  if  this  is  not  cured  by  incifion, 
and  proper  dreflings,  it  runs  deeper,  and  forms  a  finuous  ulcer;  and  when 
a  finuous  ulcer  comes  to  be  of  a  long  ftanding,  or  when  it  happens  to  a  con- 
(litution,  where  the  Juices  are  more  than  ordinarily  fharp  and  corrofive,  it 
gathers  in  feveral  finuofities,  and  makes  its  way  from  one  to  another  by  little 
finall  tubes,  or  communicating  pafTages,  and  forms  a  fiflulous  ulcer,  where¬ 
in  the  infide  is  generally  lin’d  over,  and  glaz’d  with  a  callofity  ;  fo  that  no 
re-union  can  be  made,  till  thefe  communicating  pipes  or  canals  are  laid  in 
one,  and  their  callofities  defiroy’d,  which  after  proper  incifion  may  be  done 
with  powder  of  red  precipitate,  or  with  pledgits,  dipped  in  a  folution  of 
blue  Vitriol,  wafliing  the  ulcer  every  time  it  is  drefs’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
or  Tindlure  of  Myrrh  j  and,  where  there  is  an  ill  difpofition,  with  Phage- 
denick  Water,  which  may  be  made  with  two  drams  of  corrofive  fublimate, 

(known  to  the  farriers  by  the  name  of  White  Mercury)  diffolv’d  in  a  quart 
of  Lime-water ;  and,  in  fome  obflinate  cafe^,  it  may  be  made  flronger  by 
incrcafing  the  quantity  of  the  fublimate. 

Sometimes  common  impoflum-^s  are  chang’d  into  finuous  and  fiflulous 
ulcers,  when  thefe  fall  upon  parts  that  naturally  produce  abfcclTes,  which 
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Common  of  tliemfelves  would  perhaps  have  no  ill  tendency ;  but  by  introducing  long 
iiura^es  hard  tents,  the  mufcles  are  feparated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  piece  of 
otcen  by  timber  is  cleft  with  a  wedge,  and  thus  by  tearing  the  membranes  the  ab- 
nagement  fcefs  gi'ows  deeper,  and  even  fometimes  runs  into  hnus’s  that  lie  out  of  the 
cert  of  the of  common  applications.  The  fame  thing  is  often  helped  on  by  fre- 
vvorrt  quent  probing,  for  when  an  abfcefs  is  once  formed,  the  fwelling  and  re- 
laxednefs  of  the  parts  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  weight  of  the  matter  ga¬ 
thered  in  it,  caufes  an  eafy  feparation  of  the  Membranes  fo  as  to  form  very 
deep  finuolities ;  to  prevent  which,  the  parts  ought  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  be 
kept  as  firm  and  clofe  as  they  are  able  to  bear,  and  by  this  method  many 
bad  accidents  may  be  prevented.  But  the  reader  may  confult  what  I  have 
obferved  in  the  cure  of  a  pole-evil,  and  the  fifiula  on  the  Withers,  where 
this  fubjedl  is  more  fully  reduced  to  pradlice. 

Putrid  ul-  Putrid  ulcers  always  fliew  a  malignant  fiate  of  the  Blood,  and  often 
a  decaying  conftitution,  as  well  in  Horfes  as  in  men,  and  require  internal 
means,  fuch  as  are  proper  in  peftilential  and  malignant  diftempers,  or  re- 
ftoratives  in  weakly  conftitutions ;  and  externally,  fometimes  cataplafms  of 
Mithridate  or  Londoit  Treacle,  efpecially  where  the  natural  heat  is  abated, 
and  the  motion  of  the  juices  are  become  languid ;  and  if  there  continues 
a  great  deadnefs  and  infenfibility  in  the  part,  a  deep  inflammation,  blifters, 
and  a  gangrened  water  from  the  ulcer,  it  may  be  touched  with  Butter  of 
Antimony,  and  in  every  other  refpC'fl:  treated  as  a  mortification. 

Varicous  Varicous  ulcers are  to  be  bathed  with  reflringent  fomentations  made  of 
ulcers.  Pomegranate  or  Oak  Bark,  Pomegranate  Flowers,  and  buds  of  Red  Rofes, 
of  each  a  handful;  Roch  Allum  and  white  Vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce; 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  Vinegar  to  a  quart,  to  be  ufed  by  way  of  fomenta¬ 
tion,  warm  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  matter  of  thefe  ulcers  is  generally 
a  thin  bloody  water,  which  will  thicken  or  dry  olf  by  this  method.  If 
the  vefifels  continue  relaxed  after  the  ulcer  is  healed  up,  firing  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  firengthen  the  part,  by  contracting  the  coats  of  the  Veins  that  feed 
the  ulcer  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  made  fo  deep  as  to  cut  off  their 
V  communications,  applying  afterwards  the  rupture  plaifter  mixed  with  a 
fourth  part  of  Diachylon  or  De  Minio.  Watry  ulcers  which  have  fome 
affinity  to  the  varicous,  have  been  treated  of  in  the  cure  of  the  farcy. 
Cancerous  ^  mention  under  this  head,  are  thofe  of  the  cancerous 

ulcers.  kind.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  cancerous  ulcers  that  fometimes 
come  with  the  farcy  and  glanders ;  but  befides  thefe  fome  Horfes  are  fub- 
jecft  to  cancerous  warts,  which  when  they  are  deep  feated,  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  true  cancers.  And  I  have  alfo  known  cancers  take  their  rife 
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from  rowels  put  in  near  the  glandulous  parts,  particularly  one  on  the 
breaft  of  a  Horfe,  which  after  it  was  taken  out  left  a  confiderable  knotty 
uneven  fwelling  with  a  linking  ichor,  which  continued  in  this  manner  for 
fome  time,  when  the  Horfe  did  his  bufinefs  tolerably  well ;  but  being 
put  upon  fome  harder  work  than  ordinary,  the  fwelling  increafed  'and 
turned  to  a  very  rank  obftinate  cancer,  which  foon  proved  mortal.  Mod  An  in- 
of  thefe  fontanells  or  French  rowels  are  only  placed  under  the  flcin,  and  rovveitum- 
when  the  fkin  is  well  opened  and  feparated  from  all  its  adhefions  with  the  >"2  cance- 
finger,  and  the  rowel  not  too  large  and  hard,  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  bad  accident.  But  in  this  probably  the  mufcular  flefh  and  glandulous 
parts  had  been  wounded,  and  the  rowel  may  have  been  hard  and  ftifF,  and 
fo  caufed  a  continual  prefTure,  which  with  a  cancerous  Blood,  might  eafily 
produce  this  effe(ft,  as  a  gangrenes  and  mortifications  fometimes  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe. 

I  was  once  concerned  with  another  very  fine  Horfe  belonging  to  man  of.  Another 
quality,  that  had  a  large  cancerous  ulcer,  that  took  its  origin  from  a  cance-  I'caliceron 
rous  wart  on  his  Flank,  near  the  flaort  ribs,  on  the  near  fide  j  this  feemed  to  p 
have  an  adhefion  to  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Belly,  and  to  fome 
of  the  uppermofl  inguinal  glands  j  it  had  been  cut  off  once  before  I  faw  it  j 
but  was  grown  as  large  as  a  penny  loaf,  and  was  every  day  growing  bigger, 
knotty  and  uneven,  wdth  a  bloody  ftinking  ichor  over  all  its  furface.  I 
declined  at  firft  to  meddle,  but  being  importuned  by  a  very  eminent  fur- 
geon  to  make  trial,  I  caufcd  an  inflrument  to  be  made  on  purpofe  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  it,  the  blade  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  fix  inches  long, 
turned  round  on  the  face  like  a  table  knife,  with  a  blunt  rounded  point, 
the  face  of  the  inflrument  being  only  ufed  in  this  operation  ;  and  having  all 
other  things  in  readinefs, ,  and  the  Horfe  thrown  on  his  oppofite  fide  in  a 
riding  houfe,  upon  a  good  quantity  of  ftraw,  I  caufed  the  farrier  to  pafs 
one  crooked  needle  armed  or  threaded  with  a  piece  of  flrong  tape,  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cancerated  fubftance,  and  another  crofsways,  and  by 
taking  hold  of  the  four  ends,  pulled  the  whole  fwelling  outwards,  fo  that 
it  was  cut  off  with  one  flroke,  after  the  manner  of  a  cancerated  breafl. 

This  method  of  amputation  was  quite  new  to  the  farriers,  with  which  they 
feemed  very  much  pleafed.  It  bled  from  feveral  branches  of  fmall  arteries  man. 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  a  continual  derivation  of  Blood  to  the 
fwelling,  (a  thing  ufual  in  almoft  all  flefliy  lubfiances)  but  this  was  foon 
flopped  with  little  pledgits  or  buttons  of  lint,  on  which  was  fpread  white 
of  eggs,  and  then  ftrewed  with  powder  of  blue  Vitriol  laid  on  the  Mouths 
ef  the  blood- vefTels,  and  over  them  a  thick  covering  of  dry  tow.  After 
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three  days  It  was  opened  and  drtffed  with  a  proper  digeftive,  and  tho*^  it 
was  flat  and  even  when  the  fubfiance  was  firfl  cut  off,  it  was  now  grown 
into  a  deep  hole  fufficlent  to  bury  the  half  of  a  two-penny  loaf,  occafioned 
by  the  great  afflux  of  Blood,  and  the  dependent  fituation  of  the  fore 
thickening  and  encreafing,  the  bulk  of  the  circumambient  fkin,  and  the 
Membrana  Ad'pofa  and  Pa?iicle  that  lies  under  it.  This  luxuriant  growth 
of  flefh  was  kept  for  fome  time  within  compafs,  by  ffrewing  powder  of 
red  Precipitate  upon  it,  and  a  digeflive  made  with  eight  ounces  of  common 
Turpentine,  four  ounces  of  Ploney,  half  an  ounce  of  Verdigreafe  in  fine 
powder,  and  two  ounces  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes.  But  this  not 
being  fufficiently  repreflive,  the  cure  went  on  but  flowly  ;  and  tho’  it  was 
dreffed  every  day  after  the  firfl:  openings  yet  it  continued  to  run  exceflively,, 
and  the  fore  had  flill  a  cancerous  look,  and  the  matter  was  fometimes 
mixed  with  a  {linking  bloody  ichor  ;  fo  that  I  fubflituted  other  dreffings  of 
lint  made  of  flaxen  cloth  dipped  and  dryed  feveral  times  in  a  folution  of 
Roman  Vitriol,  till  it  was  of  a  deep  blue,  this  was  laid  dry  over  the  fere- 
every  day,  and  over  that  a  thick  cover  of  tow,  above  which  was  a  canvafs 
bolfter,  bound  round  with  a  broad  woollen  furcingle,  by  which  it  was  cicatrized 
and  cured  in  a  fhort  time,  leaving  a  fmall  bald  place  no  bigger  than  a  half 
crown  piece,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the  original  fize  of  the  wart 
from  whence  it  took  its  rife.  This  Horfe  continued  well  two  or  three- 
years,  but  having  two  or  three  more  dry  warts  when  this  was  extirpated,., 
particularly  one  on  the  infide  of  his  Thigh,  which  having  a  communica« 
tion  with  the  inguinal  glands,  turned  moifl  with  a  cancerous  ichor,  and 
began  to  fwell,  which  caufed  the  gentleman  to  part  with  him.  This  wa^s 
a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  and  fuch  as  I  believe  feldom  happens;  for  I  have 
known  feveral  moifl  warts  of  fmall  fize,  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  with  a 
ligature  tied  tight  round  the  root,  without  any  return  or  other  ill  effe<5l  j, 
but  thefe  were  generally  fuperficial  on  the  fkin  and  not  deep  rooted.  How- ' 
ever,  1  look  upon-  it  as  the  beff  way  always  to  extirpate  fuch  things  as  foon 
as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  Blood  being  contaminated  by  them,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  fometimes  happens  when  they  grow  to  any  fize-,  and  fpread  their 
roots  inwards  among  the  glands  and  mufcles. 

A  cance-  ^  fome  years  ago  advifed  with  in  the  cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  had  a. 

Tous  wart  cancerous  wart  on  the  infide  of  one  of  his  noflrils,  which  began  like  a  very 
Nofe  of  a  fmall  moifl  tetter  or  warble  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea ;  but  in  the  fpace  of 
fome  months,  grew  as  large  as  a  common-fized  fig,  with  a  bloody  {linking 
ichor,  and  induced  a  fwelling  and  thicknefs  into  that  nofliil  and  upwards 
towards  his  Eye.  This  was  cured  with  great  difficulty,  by  burning  and 
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cauftick  applications ;  and  I  have  alfo  obferved  a  cancerous  dlfpofitlon  in  a 
cankered  Foot,  putting  forth  an  exuberant  growth  of  new  proud  flefli  re- 
fembling  a  colly-flower,  every  time  it  was  dreflbd,  notwithflanding  the 
dceflings  were  chiefly  Aqua  Fortis^  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Butter  of  Antimony, 
and  fuch  like  things,  aflifted  with  a  clofe  flopping  of  the  Foot.  But  thefe 
will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  place.  I  fhall  only  mention  one  inftance  a  cancer 
more  of  a  Horfe  that  had  a  true  cancer  among  the  inguinal  glands,  on  the 
infide  of  his  Thigh,  that  affedted  his  Sheath,  and  the  cavernous  part  of  his  glands. 
Yard,  which  was  full  of  uneven,  hard,  knotty  tumours  like  ganglions  or 
indurated  kernels,  the  ulcer  cancerous  in  all  its  fymptoms.  It  had  been  of 
a  long  ftanding  before  I  faw  it,  for  the  Horfe  was  grown  emaciate,  lean, 
and  hide- bound,  and  had  little  appetite.  It  was  fltuated  in  fuch  manner, 
that  I  fhould  have  hardly  meddled  with  it,  if  I  had  feen  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  But  a  farrier  undertook  to  cure  it,  under  whofe  hands  he  died  in  a 
very  fliort  time. 
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glanders  is  a  malignant  ulcer,  formed  in  the  infide  of  the  NofeThe  glsn- 
of  a  Horfe,  among  the  glands  that  ferve  to  difcharge  impurities  or 
other  fuperfluous  matter  from  the  Head  and  Lungs,  and  is  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fwelling  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Jaws.  The  matter 
difcharged  is  for  the  mofi.  part  either  yellow  or  greenifii,  or  tinged  with 
Blood,  and  when  Horfes  have  been  long  glandered,  that  the  bones  and  - ' 
griftles  are  grown  foul,  the  matter  then  turns  to  a  blackifh  colour,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  foetid  and  flinking.  And  this  is  what  ufually  pafies  for  the 
mourning  of  the  Chine,  from  a  miflaken  notion  of  corruption  and  putre- 
fadlion  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow. 

The  glanders  may  fometimes  proceed  from  colds  ill  cured,  in  Horfes  s^’me 
that  are  naturally  of  a  weak  confumptive  habit;  fometimes  from 
ftrangles,  as  in  the  cafes  above  defcribed,  when  the  tumors  have  been  ders. 
orened,  before  they  were  arrived  to  maturity,  or  when  a  Horfe  has  been 
overheated  with  exercife  at  the  time  when  the  firangles  were  begun  and 
coming  upon  him.  All  thefe  things  may  produce  inCurable  ulcerations  in 
the  Nofe,  and  an  induration  or  hard  fwelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
Neck  and  Throat,  which  can  never  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  glanders, 
or  at  lead  a  fwelling  of  the  kernels  about  the  neck  and  throat,  with  a  pro- 
fufe  malignant  running  at  the  Nofe,  appears  fuddenly  from  an  epidemical 
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fever,  wliich  foon  turns  mortal,'  of  which  I  have  known  inftances.  But 
mre^oT  commoii  and  ufual  kind  does  not  proceed  from  any  of  thefe 

the  glan-  caufe?,  but  from  a  bad  difpohtion  in  the  Blood,  which  perhaps  continuing 
for  a  confiderable  time  unperceived,  at  laft  fliews  itfelf  by  a  fwelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  Jaw-bones,  and  a  running  at  the  Nofe,  without  any  other 
vifible  fymptom  of  ficknefs  or  difeafe  j  and  this  is  what  properly  conftitutes 
the  glanders  in  a  Horfe,  and  is  -either  of  the  fcrophulous  kind,  the  fame 
with  the  evil,  or  elfe  cancerous  j  both  which  I  have  met  with  in  prad:ice, 
and  may  be  either  hereditary,  or  the  effedt  of  hard  labour  and  bad  keep¬ 
ing. 

The  %ns.  The  figns  are  firft  a  fmall  fwelling  of  the  gland  or  kernel,  adhering 
clofe  to  the  infide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jaw-bone,  with  a  running  of 
a  dulky  yellow  or  greenifh  matter  from  the  Noftril  on  the  fame  fide,  the 
other  being  for  the  moft  part  extremely  dry,  and  without  the  leafi;  moifiure, 
or  humidity  j  unlefs  when  the  difiemper  proceeds  from  any  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  abovementioned,  and  then  the  glands  are  generally  fwelled  on  both 
fides,  and  the  running  alfo  proceeds  equally  from  both  Noftrils.  Some¬ 
times  the  running  at  the  Nofe  comes  before  the  fwelling,  or  when  the 
kernel  does  not  appear  to  be  bigger  than  a  hazlenut,  and  fometimes  the 
kernel  rifes  clofe  to  the  Jaw-bone',  fixed  and  immoveable,  and  grows 
to  a  pretty  large  fize  before  the  running  begins  to  appear.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
remarked,  that  a  Horfe  is  feldom  feized  with  the  true  glanders,  till  he  is 
feven  years  old  or  upwards,  unlefs  it  comes  by  infection  or  fome  ill  ma¬ 
nagement,  againfi:  which  no  time  or  period  of  a  Horfe’s  age  can  be  proof. 
A  glandered  Horfe  feldom  coughs  or  has  any  of  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  a 
cold,  but  in  every  other  refpedt  appears  to  be  healthy  and  found,  till  the 
difiemper  has  been  of  fome  continuance,  and  then  the  Horfe  loofes  his 
flefli,  his  Eyes  look  dead,  his  hair  begins  to  ftare  and  fall  off  from  his  tail 
and  mane,  with  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  approaching  death. 

This  difiemper  is  always  dangerous  and  feldom  cured,  and  is  moft  of 
all  fo  when  old  Horfes  are  feized,  that  have  been  hard  worked  and  poorly 
fed,  fo  as  both  to  empoverifli  and  contaminate  their  Blood.  But  when  it 
comes  upon  a  plethora  or  fulnefs  of  ■^lood,  the  cure  may  be  more  eafy, 
at  leafi;  fome  trial  may  be  made.  The  glander  that  comes  by  infedion, 
bids  fairer  for  a  cure  than  when  it  is  the  effed  of  a  long  continued  ill 
habit.  Some  Horfes  are  In  a  declining  way  for  a  confiderable  time  before 
the  glanders  appear,  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  cafe  is  defperate.  It  is  always 
a  bad  fign  in  the  glanders,  when  the  matter  flicks  to  the  infide  of  the 
Noftrils,  like  ^lew  or  fliff  pafte.  When  the  infide  of  the  Nofe  is  raw 
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and  looks  of  a  livid  or  lead  colour,  and  when  the  matter  becomes  bloody 
and  (links,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  cancer ; .  and  when  it  looks  of  an  afli  colour, 
the  bones  and  griftles  are  then  corrupted  and  rotten  j  in  all  which  circum- 
flances  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  cure. 

The  glander  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  infe(ftious  of  all  other  maladies  The 
that  can  happen  to  a  Horfe,  and  it  is  certainly  fo  at  fome  feafons  more  than 
others ;  however,  I  have  known  glander’d  Horfes,  that  were  never  cured,  (land  infedlious 
a  confiderable  time  along  with  found  Horfes,  thro’  negligence  or  ignorance 
the  diftemper,  thinking  it  only  to  be  an  inveterate  cold,  and  yet  no  harm  hap-  tempers 
pen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  glander’d  Horfe  infedl  every  one  h^ppe^to 
that  has  flood  near  him  in  the  fame  flable  ;  and  I  have  alfo  known  found  a  Horfe. 
Horfes  carried  into  a  flable  where  glander’d  Horfes  have  flood,  and  by  that 
means  catch’d  the  infection,  tho’  the  flable  has  been  clean’d  and  air’d  be¬ 
fore  they  were  brought  into  it;  and  other  Horfes  that  have  been  fet  up  along 
with  them  in  the  fame  flable,  and  in  the  very  flails  where  the  glander’d 
Horfes  flood,  have  efcap’d  the  infedlion.  We  can  be  at  no  great  lofs  for 
this  infectious  and  poifonable  quality  in  the  glanders,  when  the  diflemper 
is  epidemical,  and  the  effeCl  of  a  peflilential  ficknefs ;  but  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  that  the  glanders  only  proceeds  from  poornefs  of  Blood,  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  or  fome  accidental  caufe,  how  that  kind  fhould  prove  infectious  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  certain  fome  conflitutions,  both  of  men, 
and  among  the  brute  creatures,  are  more  fufceptible  of  infection  than  others, 
and  may  alfo  receive  the  contagion  more  readily  at  one  time  than  another : 

To  enter  upon  the  reafons  would  require  a  large  difquifition,  and  fuch  as 
might  poffibly  be  built  only  on  probable  conjectures,  of  which  kind  many 
difcuflions  on  phyfical  fubjeCts  are  often  grounded,  and  therefore  the  belt 
precautions  are  thofe  taken  from  faCts.  I  remember  one  very  remarkable 
inflance  to  this  purpofe  in  my  own  knowledge;  about  37  years  ago  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  along  with  an  eminent  phyfician,  opening  a  failor  that  died  in 
St.  Bartholomew' %  hofpital,  who  hid  a  very  large  impoflhume  in  his  Liver, 
that  broke  while  we  were  endeavouring  to  clear  it  from  the  parts  to  which 
it  adher’d,  in  order  to  take  it  out  whole ;  the  matter,  which  was  very 
large  in  quantity,  run  over  both  our  hands;  my  own  hands  fuffered  no:hing 
by  this  accident ;  but  a  dry  feurf  appeared  the  next  day  all  over  the  back  of  the 
gentleman’s  right  hand  whom  I  aflifted,  which  was  placed  under  the  Liver 
with  mine,  when  the  impoflhume  broke ;  this  feurf  foon  peel’d  off,  and  the 
’  Cutkula  underneath  look’d  red,  and  was  often  covered  with  frefli  fcales,  like 
the  taint  of  a  venereal  infeClion,  and  continued  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months,  till  it  was  cured  with  mercurial  applications. 
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There  are  feveral  Inftances  recorded  by  phyficians  and  furgeons,  of  pcr- 
fons  that  have  been  infedted  by  ulcerated  cancers ;  viz.  by  converfing 
much,  or  lying  in  bed  withfnch  as  have  laboured  long  under  the  miferiesof 
this  didemper  j  and  we  have  a  very  noted  inflance  of  an  eminent  phyfician 
in  London y  who  was  infedted  by  his  wife,  who  died  of  a  cancer  in  her 
brctifl; }  one  very  noted,  and  another  remarkable  cafe,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Smithy  one  of  the  furgeons  of  St,  Thomas's  hofpital,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner  in  his  Treatife  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  page  84,  who  having  touched  the 
corrofive  matter  of  a  cancered  breaft  with  his  tongue,  could  never  get  quit 
of  the  ftench  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And  it  is  not  impoffible  but  other  cadave¬ 
rous  fores  and  ulcers  that  fend  forth  a  continual  noifome  fmell  may  have  more 
or  lefs  the  fame  efFeft,  on  fome  conftitutions ;  and  tho’  the  infedion  may 
not  always  fliew  itfelf  in  the  fame:  manner,  and  with  the  fame  dired  fymp- 
toms  as  in  thofe  fubjeds  from  whence  it  was  received,  yet  it  may  induce 
others  of  an  evil  or  even  of  a  very  fatal  tendency. 

But  with  regard  to  Horfes,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  may  be  yet 
more  eafily  infeded  than  men,  and  it  even  appears  fo  in  fad  from  what 
we  find  by  experience  ;  and  this  may  proceed  not  only  from  the  largenefs 
fhan  men.  of  their  vcffcls,  which  renders  them  more  fufceptible  of  receiving  poifona- 
ble  fleams,  but  from  many  other  concurring  caufes.  Mofi;  ftables  are  ge-^ 
nerally  warm  in  the  coldefl  weather,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  number  of 
Horfes  to  fill  up  the  flails  j  and  in  the  fu miner  they  are  extremely  hot, 
whereby  Horfes  in  this  way  of  keeping  have  their  pores  always  open,  fo  as 
they  may  the  more  eafily  receive  imprefiions  from  other  Horfes  that  are 
near  them.  A  Horfe  has  alfo  an  uncommon  delicacy  in  fmelling,  and 
'  very  acute  in  dillinguifliing  things  that  way,  fo  that  he  may  the  more 
eafily  draw  in  infedious  fleams  by  the  Nofe.  Many  Horfes  are  apt  to  lick 
one  anothers  fores,  like  dogs,  but  efpecially  other  Horfe’s  Nofes,  when 
they  fee  them  fnotty  j  and  it  is  well  known  how  troublefome  fome  are  in 
licking  their  own  rowels.  That  all  thefe  things  may  endanger  Horfes  is 
very  plain,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the  numberlefs  twigs  of  nerves 
that  are  fpread  all  over  the  Tongue  and  infide  of  the  Nofe,  whereby  the 
poifon  and  infedion  is  the  more  eafily  communicated  j  and  therefore  tho’ 
we  have  infiances  of  Horfes  that  have  efaped  any  vifible  taint  or  infedion, 
from  flanding  along  with  glandered  Horfes,  yet  the  firfl  and  principal  care 
ought  to  be  to  feparate  them  from  all  others  that  are  found,  to  avoid  danger. 
Cautions  Thefe  following  cautions  are  alfo  neceffary,  viz.  all  the  litter  where  a 
t.rpr^lTnt  glandered  Horfe  has  flood  ought  to  be  taken  away,  the  liable  thoroughly 
Korfes  be-  cleaned,  the  manger  and  rack-flaves  all  feraped  and  fcalded  with  hot  foap 
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fads,  and  then  waflied  with  water  wherein  tobacco  has  been  fteeped.  The 
{landing  fumed  with  burning  pitch,  fulphur,  or  any  other  combuftible 
matter,  and  the  liable  doors  and  windows  kept  open  till  it  has  been  fufii- 
ciently  aired.  The  hoods,  cloathing,  and  all  other  appurtenances,  as  col¬ 
lars,  furcinglcs,  and  fuch  like,  fhould  alfo  be  removed,  and  if  the  hoods 
and  cloathing  be  made  of  wool,  they  ought  to  be  clean  fcoured  and  well 
aired  before  they  are  ufed  to  any  other  Horfe;  for  nothing  is  thought  to 
liarbour  infedlion  more  than  wool,  cotton  and  fuch  like  foft  things.  The 
pail  lliould  be  well  fcalded  with  boiling  water,  or  rather  to  be  flaved  and 
burnt  j  and  if  I  had  a  glandered  Horfe  of  my  own, I  fliould  chufe  to  burii> 
all  his  cloathing.  Thefe  precautions  are  not  only  neceflary  in  the  glanders, 
but  in  all  diflempers  that  are  epidemical,  or  where  there  is  any  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  infedlioufnefs. 

The  glanders  is  generally  fo  fatal  to  Horfes,  that  I  need  not  fpend  much  ^Several’ 
time  in  laying  down  any  method  for  a  cure.  I  have  indeed  known  many  trialsmade* 
trials  made  for  that  purpofe,  but  for  the  mod  part  without  effedl.  Some 

r  r  ’  ^  r  cure  of  the- 

fuppcfing  the  glanders  to  be  only  an  ineveterate  cold,  treat  it  altogether  glanders.  . 

as  fuch ;  others  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  kernel  under  the  Jaw-bone,. 

with  the  acftual  or  potential  caute/y,  think  by  that  means  to  cut  off  the. 

fupply  of  matter  that  feeds  the  didemper  ;  but  the  fwelling  generally  grows. 

worfe  after  thefe  operations,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  diminidied  for  fome- 

time,  the  running  fuffers  no  manner  of  abatement  thereby,  as  I  have  often. 

cbferved  ;  but  rather  increafes  and  acquires  a  worfe  difpolition  than  it  had 

before.  Some  make  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar,  and  ufe  it  by  way  of 

injedlion,  others  make  ufe  of  flaarp  waters  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But 

while  thefe  things  can  neither  be  eafily  conveyed  by  a  fyrringe,  nor  by  any 

other  way,  to  the  feat  of  the  didemper,  they  prove  of  little  or  no  benefit- 

alone,  but  rather  aggravate  all  the  fymptoms,  by  deriving  a  greater  load-. 

upon  the  glands  about  the  Neck  and  Throat  than  before,  which  often . 

renders  the  didemper  more  obdinate. 

A  s  the  glanders  is  for  the  mod  part  either  of  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  inward  ’ 
nature,  and  by  that  means  rooted  in  the  Blood,  therefore  it  is  impofiible  to  n'.eans  ne.- 
remove  it  any  other  way  than  by  inward  means,  and  thefe  fuch  as  fewSe^gian?’ 
praeftitioners  in  farriery  can  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  therefore  I  diall  con-  ‘^“2* 
elude  what  I  have  further  to  fay  on  this  fubjedl,  with  the  method  ufed  in 
the  cure  of  two  glandered  Horfes,  whereby  will  be  diewn  how  far  the 
power  of  medicine,  vyith  a  right  management  of  their  diet  and  exercife,  s 
may  contribute  to  the  removal  of  that  obdinate  and  for  the  mod  part  in-- 
curable  didemper. 

Bothi 
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Both  tliefe  Horfes  were  in  the  firft  troop  of  guards.  One  of  them  had 
been  in  a  ftable  where  two  or  three  Hoifes  had  dy’d  of  this  malady.  He 
was  coming  eight,  and  had  no  vifible  ailment  befides  a  knot  under  his  Jaws, 
which  was  pretty  large,  and  a  nafly  foul  running  at  his  Nofe  on  the  fame 
fide.  About  the  fame  time  the  troop  Horfes  were  removed  into  new  ftables, 
he  was  left  in  one  of  the  old  by  himfelf  as  a  dihemper’d  Horfe,  and  conti¬ 
nued  there  alone  for  feveral  months,  without  any  abatement  of  the  fymp- 
tomsj  but  the  winter  and  the  damp  weather  drawing  on,  he  catch’d  a  violent 
-cold  along  with  his  other  diltemper.  His  Coat  began  to  flare,  and  loft 
•both  his  appetite  and  his  flefh,  vvh'ch  he  never  did  before  j  he  grew  exceed¬ 
ing  weak,  and  began  to  have  a  deadnefs  in  h's  looks,  fo  that  we  were  con¬ 
cluding  to  have  him  fliot  as  incurable;  but  being  a  very  fine  troop  Horfe,  I 
refolved  to  make  a  further  trial,  and  in  order  to  this  had  him  removed  to  an 
infirmary  flable  belonging  to  the  troop,  where  he  could  be  kept  warm,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  the  other  Horfes,  which  cheat’d  him  greatly,  and  after  he 
got  clear  of  his  cold  with  proper  pedorals,  was  walk’d  out  every  day,  and 
Jhad  his  exercife  in  the  free  open  air.  He  was  conflantly  curry’d  and  drefs’d 
thoroughly,  and  had  his  rack  and  manger  often  fcrap’d  and  wafh’d,  and  his 
pail  clean’d  and  wafli’d  almoft  every  time  it  was  ufed.  This  induced  him 
to  eat  and  drink  what  was  fufficient,  and  by  that  means  contributed  greatly 
to  his  recovery;  for  altho’  there  was  little  alteration  either  of  the  fwelling  un¬ 
der  his  Jaws,  cr  the  running  all  the  winter,  yet  he  got  flrength  daily,  his 
Flefli  grew  firm,  and  his  Coat  began  to  look  fmooth  and  fliining.  His  me¬ 
dicines  were  chiefly  Balls  compounded  of  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  Gum  Guia- 
cum.  Myrrh,  Saffron,  and  Caflile  Soap;  and  fometimes  Drinks  of  Guiacum, 
Rhaponticum,  Dock  Root  boil’d  in  Spring  Wa:er,  and  fometimes  in  Lime 
Water;  and  to  heal  the  rawnefs  and  erofion  on  the  infide  of  his  Nofe,  was 
fometimes  ufed  an  Injection  of  Vinegar,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Mel  iTgyptia- 
cum ;  fo  that  in  the  fpring  following,  the  kernel  began  to  leflen,  the  running 
at  the  Nofe  look’d  whiter  and  of  a  better  confiflence,  and  towards  the  end  s 
of  the  fummer  the  kernel  was  no  bigger  than  a  hazlenut,  and  the  running 
for  the  mofl  pirt  quite  gone,  and  at  lafl  ended  in  fome  few  drops  of  clear 
water,  which  ufed  to  diflil  now  and  then  from  his- Nofe;  fo  that  it  was 
fomewhat  above  a  year  before  the  cure  was  compleated,  and  very  near 
twelve  months  more  before  he  durfl  be  trufled  to  go  into  the  ranks  for  fear 
of  the  other  Horfes,  till  the  day  that  the  Diflillers  adt  commenced,  when 
he  was  fent  among  the  refl,  with  the  parties  that  w'ere  ordered  out  upon 
that  occafion,  and  did  his  duty  conflantly  afterwards  without  the  leaft  re¬ 
turn  of  the  diflemper,  or  harm4o  any  of  his  companions. 
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The  other  Horfe  baffled  all  the  efforts  I  was  able  to  make  for  fix  or  fe- 
ven  months,  tho’  he  was  cooffantly  ply’d  with  the  fame  medicines,  and  the  ‘ 
fame  care  and  attendance,  till  at  Taft  he  broke  out  in  biles  in  feveral  places, 
which  every  one  that  faw  him  pronounc’d  to  be  the  fiircy,  tho’  1  was  of 
another  mind,  for  thefe  never  attack’d  or  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Veins, 
but  appear’d  in  fome  Interffices  between  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  near 
their  infertion  both  before  and  behind.  The  matter  was  laudable  and  of  a 
good  conlifience,  and  tho’  many  of  thefe  biles  came  in  a  fucceffion  one  after 
another,  yet  thole  that  broke  foon  healed  up,  and  without  the  help  of  any 
other  outward  application  befides  waflaing  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine.  The 
Horfe  grew  hearty  and  a6live,  the  kernel  and  the  running  at  his  Nofe  lef- 
•fened  and  abated  gradually:  I  imputed  thefe  critical  biles  to  the  amendment' 
and  new  vigor  of  his  Blood,  from  whence  I  expedled  by  continuing  the  fame 
things  inwardly,  a  perfect  depuration,  which  accordingly  happened,  for  in  a 
few  months  after  this  he  was  perfedtly  curedj  and  did  ail  his  duty  as  before. 

I  have  related  thefe  two  cafes,  only  to  fliew  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of 
curing  the  glanders,  even  where  the  fymptoms  are  favourable;  for  among'.  ^ 
the  many  glander’d  Horfes  I  have  feen,  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  were  to  be- 
meddled  with,  and  therefore  I  fhould  never  advife  any  one  that  has  a  Horfe 
truly  glandered  fo  much  as  to  attempt  a  cure.  For  confidering  the  length 
of  time,  the  expence  of  keeping,  and  medicines,  the  confiant  care  and  at¬ 
tendance  that  is  neceffary  in  all  fuch  cafes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  iffue, , 
confidering  alfo  the  continual  fear  of  their  infedting  other  Horfes,  and  many/ 
more  Inconveniencies,  it  will  be  found  the  bed  and  fafeft  way  to  befiow  all 
fuch  Horfes  on  the  Dogs.  For  as  a  true  glanders  feldom  fhews  itfelf  on  a- 
Horfe  till  he  is  old  or  full  aged,  it  may  be  reckoned  an  imperfedt  crifis  of 
■fome  chronical  difiemper,  and  in  that  view  may  hold  fome  affinity  with  the 
evil,  the  cancer,  fcorbutick  and  leprous  ulcers  in  the  human  body,  as  has^ 
been  obferved,  which  are  more  or  lefs  fatal,  according  to  the  aggravation  of 
'the  fymptoms,  and  the  parts  of  the  Body  on  which  they  fall,  and  at  befi: 
only  difeover  an  impotent  flruggle  in  nature,  to  overcome  fome  riveted  evil 
difpofition  in  the  Blood,  where  the  ordinary  difeharges  have  been  for  a  long 
time  faulty,  and  the  Glands  incapable  of  doing  their  cffices  perfedlly.  Of 
the  fame  kind  we  may  fuppofe  many  other  diftempers  we  fee  daily  in  old 
Horfes;  when  the  flow  of  humors  falls  downwards,  then  the  Legs  fwell,  and  r 
fometimes  form  continued  ulcers  that  are  not  eafily,  or  perhaps  fafely  re¬ 
moved;  fometimes  the  canker  in  the  Foot  of  a  Horfe,  when  it  does  not 
come  by  accidents,  is  often  of  the  fame  origin  and  tendency;  and  I  have  feen 
the  Foot  cancerous,  likew'ife  fifiulous  ulcers  both  in  the  Pole  and  Withers,' 
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and  in  the  Spines  of  the  Buck  and  Loins,  when  they  proceed  from  an  ill 
habit,  and  vitiated  juices,  often  prove  difficult  and  hard  to  cure.  But  of 
thefe  in  their  proper  place. 

Difcove-  In  opening  glandered  Horfes,  I  have  obferved  the  Glands  on  the  inlide 
[n^penjngof  the  Nofc,  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  exceeding  fmall  and  covered 
^lander’d  ^yith  a  delicate  fine  Membrane,  all  thickened  and  inlarged,  and  the  paffage 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nofe,  as  if  it  was  choak’d  up  with  a  piece  of 
'  fpunge,  in  fome  of  a  livid  colour  covered  with  a  foetid  ffinking  matter.  The 
Septum  Nafi,  and  all  the  other  Bones  and'Cartilages,  turn’d  carious  and 
fpungy,  all  the  larger  Glands  alfo  ulcerated,  and  in  fome  the  Thymus,  or 
Sweet-Bread,  which  lines  the  infide  of  the  Bread;,  full  of  putrid  ulcers  from 
corrupted  Lymph,  and  in  others  the  Lungs  alfo  ulcerated,  and  full  of  tuber¬ 
cles  or  knots,  with  all  the  vefiiges  of  an  univerfal  rot. 

Horfes  HoRSES  are  fometimes  fubjed:  to  other  maladies  that  afied  their  Nofes, 
befides  the  glanders,  particularly  what  the  farriers  call  the  canker  in  the 
-diftempersNofe,  whicli  I  think  comes  the  neareft  to  that  which  in  Man  is  called  the 
iNofes!^*^  Some  few  of  thefe  cafes  have  fallen  in  my  wayj  they  difcharge  an 

ugly  ffinking  matter,  and  the  ulcer  looks  black  like  an  efcar  made  with  a 
eaufiick.  The  way  to  cure  this  canker  is  to  purge,  and  give  Antimony  in¬ 
wardly,  and  apply  pellets  of  Lint  or  Tow  to  the  part,  dip'd  in  Honey  of 
Rofes,  Mel  iSgyptiacum,  and  Tindure  of  Myrrh,  equal  quantities,  thrull: 
■up  with  a  probe,  which  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  drop  out.  This 
Lort  of  ulcer  is  feldcm  attended  with  a  dwelling  of  the  Glands,  unlefs  it  be 
•negleded,  in  which  cafe  It  may  indeed  end  in  the  glanders.  If  it  comes  by 
Jthe  ftinging  of  a  Wafp  or  Fly,  which  fometimes  happens  at  grafs,  fyringing 
the  Florfe’s  Nofiril  with  a  little  ffiarp  Water  will  do  the  bufinefs  without 
any  further  trouble.  The  ffiarp  Water  may  be  made  of  Spirit  of  Wine  and 
Vinegar,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut  of  burnt  Al- 
lum,  and  half  a  fpoonful  of  Honey,  ffiaking  the  Vial  when  it  is  ufed. 

Sometimes  we  alfo  meet  with  a  polipus  in  the  infide  of  a  Horde’s  Nofe, 
tho’  I  believe  this  happens  but  feldom.  It  is  a  fleffiy  fubflance  of  a  dark 
yellow,  or  red  colour,  with  one  or  more  roots  that  fallen  it  to  the  Mem¬ 
branes.  I  never  faw  but  one,  W'hich  I  extraded  not  long  ago  from  a  Horde’s 
Node,  that  was  juft  taken  up  from  grafs ;  the  thickeft  part  of  it  was  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  which  I  drew  out  with  my  finger  and 
thumb  without  an  inffiument,  and  had  but  two  roots,  one  pretty  large  and 
the  other  fmall;  it  bled  pretty  much  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the  milder 
iippllcafions  were  ufed,  but  it  was  foon  cured  with  this  injedio.i,  •viz.  Spirit 
oi  Wine  and  Vinegar,  of  each  four  ounces;  White  Vitriol  dilTolv’d  in  Wa- 
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ter,  two  drams;  i^^gyptlftcum,  one  dram;  Honey,  two  ounce?.  This  was  in¬ 
jected  once  a  day  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  thefe  are  in  the  end  apt 
to  breed  ulcers,  which  continue  running  many  years  like  the  glanders,  but 
are  not  infedtious. 


Of  the  Poll-Evil. 

^"T^HE  Poll-Evil  is  an  abfcefs  near  the  Poll  of  a  Horfe,  form’d  in  the  Sinus’s  The  Poil- 
between  the  Noll  Bone,  and  the  uppermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  de^fcrip***^ 
It  is  eafily  known  by  the  fwelling  on  the  Poll,  which  is  fometimes  very 
large,  and  reaches  downwards  towards  the  Vivesj  and  when  it  comes  to  be 
opened,  or  if  it  break  of  itfelf,  it  always  difcharges  great  quantities  of  matter 
of  a  vifcid  conliftence  not  unlike  dirty  fize. 

T«e  caufes  are  various ;  fometimes  it  proceeds  from  blows  and  bruifes  on  The 
the  Poll,  which  afterwards  fefter,  and  either  through  a  fault  in  the  Blood,  of  the 
or  from  negledl,  turn  to  the  poll-evil ;  fometimes  by  being  hurt  with  the  col-  Poll  Evil, 
lar,  elpecially  when  the  collar  happens  to  be  new,  and  made  of  very  thick 
ftiff  leather,  where  the  edges  of  the  ear-band  are  fliarp,  and  when  the  Bipod 
happens  to  abound  with  fharp  and  acrid  falts,  the  leaft  irritation  with  fuch 
things  creates  a  painful  itching,  which  is  frequently  accompany’d  with  fwel¬ 
ling  and  impoftumation.  Sometimes  the  poll-evil  comes  by  {training  the 
Mufcles  and  Ligaments  of  the  Neck  in  drawing  heavy  loads.  But  that 
which  truly  conftitutes  the  poll-evil,  generally  proceeds  from  one  or  other 
of  thefe  caufes,  viz.  either  from  fome  violent  fever,  which  calls  itfelf  off 
critically  upon  the  Poll,  or  from  a  decline  when  it  happens  to  old  Horfes, 
that  have  been  worn  out  with  hard  fare,  and  hard  labour,  or  from  furfeits* 

In  all  which  cafes,  the  cure  will  be  found  both  difficult  and  troublefome. 

When  a  Horfe  fwells  on  his  Poll  by  reafon  of  a  blow  or  bruife,  it  may  The  prog- 
be  eaffiy  cured,  and  the  poll-evil  prevented,  only  by  faftening  back  the  ear- 
band  of  the  collar,  fo  as  it  may  not  prefs  upon  the  part,  and  bathing  it  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  warm  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice  ;  and  if  the  Hair  be 
fretted  off  with  an  oufing  thro’  the  Skin,  ufe  two  parts  Vinegar,  and  one 
part  redlify’d  Spirit  of  Wine ;  by  this  method  I  have  prevented  many  of 
thefe  contiffions  impoflumating  and  turning  to  a  poll-evil;  but  if  there  be  an 
itching,  and  increafe  of  the  fwelling,  with  heat  and  inflammation,  then  the 
fafeil  way  is  firft  to  bleed,  and  to  apply  Bread  Poultices  made  with  Milk 
and  Elder  Flowers,  once  or  twice  a-day,  till  the  heat  and  itching  are  gone, 
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and  the  fwelling  abated;  this  method,  with  the  help  of  phyfick,  will  gene¬ 
rally  prevent  fuch  fwellings  turning  to  the  poll-evil. 

But  when  the  tumor  has  all  the  figns  of  ripening,  and  turning  to  an 
apofleme,  in  that  cafe  neither  bleeding  nor  purging  is  neceflary,  but  may 
rather  prove  hurtful ;  and  the  beft  method  is  to  bring  it  forward  as  foon  as 
polfible  with  poultices  made  of  Rye  Flower,  Oatmeal,  or  Barleymeal,  firft 
pretty  thick,  and  then  into  a  proper  conliftence,  with  Ointment  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  or  with  Hog’s  Lard,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  but  the  Marflamallow 
Ointment  is  the  beft.  When  the  tumor  is  ripe  and  full  of  matter,  it  may 
either  be  opened,  or  fuffered  to  break  of  itfelf,  which  I  have  always  feen  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  fuccefs,  for  then  it  is  much  eafier  to  come  to  the 
fource  than  when  it  is  opened;  and  the  notion  that  many  have  con¬ 
ceiv’d,  of  the  matter  corroding  the  parts  by  lying  too  long  undifcharg’d, 
is  not  always  well  grounded,  for  it  feldom  does  more  in  the  time  it  remains, 
than  to  bring  a  flough  from  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcle?,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  as  neceflary  to  relieve  the  pain  and  anguifti  of  the  tendinous 
parts,  as  the  ordinary  matter  of  a  boil  or  phlegmon  is  to  relieve  the  mem¬ 
branous  and  more  fleftiy  parts,  and  renders  the  cure  in  the  end  more  ealy 
and  expeditious.  When  it  has  been  empty’d  once  or  twice  by  moderate 
fqueeling,  or  fo  often  as  to  give  eafe  (for  by  the  pofition  of  the  matter,  and 
the  manner  of  its  lodgment  it  will  always  fill  again)  it  may  then  be  laid 
open,  wherein  care  ftiould  be  taken  to  keep  as  much  as  poflible  the  diredion 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  if  poflible  avoid  .cutting  the  tendinous  Ligament  that 
runs  along  the  Neck  under  the  Mane ;  for  if  the  Mufcles  be  cut  acrofs,  and 
the  Ligament  alfo  wounded,  the  Horfe  will  go  nigh  to  have  a  ftiffhefs  in. 
the  motion  of  his  Head  and  Neck ;  and  I  can  remember  to  have  feen  one 
that  had  his  Head  ftand  awry  after  the  cure  of  a  poll  evil,  which  muft  have 
happened  by  fome  fuch  accident,  and  therefore  the  beft  way,  if  the  matter 
be  gathered  on  both  fides,  is  to  make  an  opening  on  both  fides,  for  the 
leaving  the  Ligament  intire  greatly  facilitates  the  cure. 

The  Farrier  fhould  be  provided  with  a  leaden  or  an  iron  Probe,  made, 
round  and  fmooth  at  the  end,  and  no  ways  ftiffbut  pliable.  Some  Farriers 
do  not  take  care  to  provide  themfelves  with  proper  inftruments,  but  cut  a 
Twig  off  an  old  Birch  Broom  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  a  Probe,  whereby  they 
often  do  mifehief,  for  the  Probe  fliould  be  ufed  with  all  the  care  imagin'able,. 
©therwife  by  piercing  the  thin  Membranes,  a  way  may  be  eafily  made  to 
form  fefh  abfeefles  which  were  not  there  before,  and  fometimes  in  parts- 
where  the  hurt  they  do  cannot  be  eafily  remedied..  The  way  to  ufe  the 
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Probe  is  to  Introduce  It  as  gently  as  poflible,  and  then  to  widen  the  Orifice 
fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  Finger.  The  Orifice  may  be  widened 
either  with  an  Inftrument,  or  with  a  fhort  Tent  made  of  dry  Spunge  j  and  if 
the  matter  be  good  and  laudable  like  what  runs  from  a  fiefh  wound,  there  > 
may  perhaps  be  no  occafion  for  any  further  operation,  and  no  other  drefiing 
necefifary  befides  a  common  digeftive  made  of  Turpentine,  Honey,  and 
Tinfture  of  Myrrh,  firewing  it  with  ground  Precipitate  if  the  Fiefh  grow 
too  fall.  But  if  the  matter  flow  in  great  quantity,  and  refemble  melted  glew, 
or  if  it  be  of  an  oily  confidence,  and  the  abfcefs  fills  as  often  as  it  is  emptied, 
there  will  be  need  of  a  fecond  incifion.  In  this  operation,  the  farrier  fhould  Whyprc- 
not  go  too  deep  with  his  Inflrument,  but  ufe  his  Finger,  and  widen  thear^necef- 
wound  with  it  as  much  as  poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferve -where  W .  in 
there  are  any  drains,  and  ufe  a  fmall  leaden  Probe  to  try  how  far  thefe  the"p(^i. 
reach ;  if  they  go  but  a  little  way,  they  will  perhaps.need  little  more  befides®'^'** 
common  dreflings,  but  if  they  penetrate  inwards  between  the  Interftices, 
near 'the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  a  further  in¬ 
cifion,  yet  fo  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  Tendons  if  by  any  means  poffible, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs  or  abfceffes,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  may 
be  difcovered. 

In  the  poll-evil,  and  all  other  .deep  abfcefTes,  Tinctures,  and  other  thin 
liquid  mixtures,  are  to  be  prefer’d  to  unguents,  linaments,  or  digeflives  of 
any  kind  that  are  of  a  thick  confiflence,  not  only  becaufe  tindlures  are  more 
cleanfing,  and  do  not  promote  the  growth  of  fiefh  fo  fall  as  the  other,  but 
becaufe  they  pafs  more  eafily  into  the  more  hidden  parts  of  the  abfcefs  j  and 
for  this  purpofe,  the  following  mixture  is  of  lingular  benefit  in  the  cure  of 
all  fuch  maladies. 

Take  White  Wine  Vinegar,  and  redlify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  of  each  half  a 
pintj  half  an  ounce  of  White  Vitriol  dilTolved  in  a  little  Spring  Water, 

Tindlure  of  Myrrh  four  ounces;  mix  them  together,  and  ffiake  the 
Bottle  every  time  it  is  ufed. 

Let  a  little  of  this  mixture  be  heated  In  a  ladle,  and  waffi  the  abfcefs 
wdth  fome  tow  that  has  been  well  foak’d  in  it,  filling  it  up  with  tow 
moiflened  in  the  fame,  which  fhould  be  laid  in  as  loofe  as  poffible, 
that  the  flelh  may  have  room  to  grow,  pouring  fome  of  the  fame 
mixture  all  over  the  dreffing.  Sometimes  bathing  with  this  tincture 
makes  an  effedlual  cure,  without  the  formality  of  any  other  dreffing 
befides  covering  the  outfide  with  a  pledgit  or  bolfler  of  dry  tow.  By  this 
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means  it  can  be  done  more  frequently  and  with  great  eafe,  and  is  a  benefit 
where  tliere  is  a  continual  drain  of  fliarp  humours  to  be  often  cleaned.  In 
fome  cafes  once  or  twice  a  day  may  be  neceffary,  till  the  flux  decreafes  and 
no  ill  difpofition  appears  from  the  fore,  after  which  bathing  conftantly  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  alone  will  perfed  the  cure,  laying  over  the  part  a  quantity 
of  tow  foaked  in  Vinegar  and  the  white  of  Eggs  beat  together.  This 
will  ferve  inftead  of  bandage,  and  lie  as  clofe  to  the  poll  as  a  faddle  will  lie 
to  the  back,  and  come  off  and  on  with  the  fame  eafe  whenever  there  is 
occafion  to  drefs  it.  And  for  an  outward  cover  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
with  two  loops  of  lift  to  go  round  the  Horfe’s  Ears,  and  to  be  tied  under¬ 
neath  with  tapes. 

Thr  following  mixture  is  yet  more  fharp  than  the  other,  and  may  be 
ufed  where  the  profufion  of  matter  is  very  great,  and  cannot  be  eafily  abated 
with  an  exceffive  growth  of  proud  flefli. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  a  folution  of  blue  Vitriol ;  this  is  made  by  diflblv- 
ing  half  an  ounce  of  Roman  Vitriol  in  half  a  pint  of  fpring  water, 
pouring  it  off  from  the  foeces  or  dregs ;  mix  with  this  Spirit  of  Wine 
and  Vinegar,  of  each  fix  ounces  j  Tindlure  of  Myrrh  and  Tindlure 
of  Euphorbium,  of  each  an  ounce. 


•  This  is  to  be  ufed  as  the  other,  by  wafhing  the  abfcefs  with  it  often,  till 
the  matter  flows  in  lefs  quantity  and  comes  to  a  good  confiftence.  I  have 
often  direffed  thefe  fliarp  mixtures  to  be  ufed  in  the  poll-evil  and  other 
foul  abfceffes  with  great  fuccefs  j  but  if  the  proud  flefti  be  rifen  very  high, 
it  muft  be  cut  out  firft,  neither  of  thefe  being  ftrong  enough  to  deftroy 
it  in  a  Horfe,  where  it  grows  extremely  tenacious;  but  when  that  is 
extirpated,  the  frequent  ufe  of  thefe  tindtures  will  for  the  moft  part  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  again,  and  often  make  a  cure  without  any  other  applica¬ 
tion,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  young  and  otherwife  found. 

Several  The  phagcedenick  water  (fo  called  by  the  furgeons  becaufe  of  its  cor- 
ufefui  re-rofive  quality)  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  cleanfe  all  fuch  foul  ulcers.  It  is  made 
theculofby  diffolving  two  drams  of  corrofive  Sublimate  in  a  pint  of  Lime  Water, 
eta  '"'■aftiing  with  this,  and  then  filling  the  abfcefs  with  loofe  doflils  of  tow 
foaked  in  iEgyptiacum  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  made  hot,  continuing  in 
this  method  till  the  cure  is  effedted.  - 

But  the  moft  compendious  way  of  curing  the  poll-evil,  where  there  is 
an  exceeding  bad  difpofition- and.  a  very  great  foulnefs,  is  by  fcalding,  as  the 
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farriers  term  it.  Several  of  our  beft  farriers  are  now  got  into  this  method, 
and  fucceed  very  well  in  it.  The  manner  is  as  follows, 

Take  Corrofive  Sublimate,  Verdegreafe  in  fine  powder,  and  Roman  Vi¬ 
triol  pounded,  of  each  two  drams  j  green  Copperas,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Honey  or  jiEgyptiacum,  two  ounces;  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Train 
Oil,  of  each  eight  ounces  j  redtified  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  ounces ;  mix 
thefe  together  in  a  pint  bottle  for  ufe. 

Some  make  their  Raiding  mixture  milder,  by  ufing  red  Precipitate  in- 
Read  of  Sublimate,  and  white  Vitriol  inftead  of  the  blew  Vitriol ;  others 
leave  out  the  Train  Oil,  and  ufe  only  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Linfced  Oil, 
which  makes  but  little  alteration  ;  and  fome  ufe  with  good  fuccefs  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Verdegreafe,  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Train  Oil,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol, 

^ix.  Verdegreafe,  half  an  ounce;  Train  Oil,  half  a  pint ;  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  four  ounces  ;  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  two  ounces. 

The  manner  of  Raiding  is  firft  of  all  to  clean  the  abfcefs  very  well.  The  fuo; 
with  a  piece  of  fpunge  foaked  in  Vinegar  and  fqueezed.  Then  put  a  fuf-  fcliding 
ficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  a  ladle  with  a  fpout  or  nofil,  and  when 
it  is  made  Raiding  hot,  pouring  it  into  the  abfcefs,  clofing  the  lips  toge-  ’ 
ther  with  one  or  more  hitches  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  This  is  to  remain 
fo  for  Rveral  days,  and  if  good  matter  appears,  and  not  in  an  over  great 
quantity,  it  will  Ron  do  well  without  any  other  drefling  behdes  bathing 
with  Spirit  of  Wine.  But  if  the  matter  begins  to  flow  in  great  abundance,, 
and  of  a  thin  vifcid  confiftence,  it  will  require  to  be  Raided  a  fecond  time 
or  oftener  if  the  fame  ill  difpofition  continues.,  The  corrofive  ingredients,, 
whereof  thefe  liquid  mixtures  are  compounded,  would  be  harfli  to  human 
flefb,  but  agree  very  well  with  Horfes,  whofe  fibres  are  more  Riff  and. 
ligid,  and  abound  more  with  oily  and  vifcid  juices,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
preffed  ;  and  therefore  fuch  fharp  applications  help  greatly  to  contract:  the 
veffels  of  the  Tendons  on  the  hind  part  of  the  Head  and  upper  part  of  the 
Neck,  which  when  apoflemated,  fpew  out  a  matter  that  can  hardly  be 
digefted,  nor  the  profufion  abated  without  the  help  of  fuch  things,  to* 
which  the  additional  heat  of  the  fire  greatly  contributes.  By  this  means 
the  mouths  of  the  veffels  are  fhut  up,  the  gorged  and  relaxed  fibres  are 
Rrengthened  and  reftored  to  their  natural  tone  and  firmnefs,  fo  that  the  di¬ 
vided  parts  Ron  meet  together  and  fill  up  with  a  folid  growth  of  new 
flefh.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  chiefly  ufeful  when  the  poll-evil  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  crifis  of  an  acute  Rver,  or  when  it  happens  to  Horfes  that 
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have  been  furfeited,  or  under  fome  other  chronical  diforder  ;  for  in  all  cafes 
proceeding  from  common  accidents,  cleanfing  tindlures  and  frequent  dref- 
fings  vN'ill  do  the  bufinefs. 

A  very  ex-  J  flyall  here  fubjoin  the  cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  was  cured  of  a  poll- evil  by 
cm^of  fcalding,  wherein  are  fome  very  extraordinary  circumftances  that  will  give 
poil-evil  further  light  into  the  nature  of  this  malady,  and  the  method  how  fuch 
quired  cafcs  ought  to  be  treated,  efpecially  when  they  proceed  from  fome  previous 
icalding.  ficknefs,  which  is  often  the  caufe  of  a  poll- evil,  tho’  hitherto  not  much 
attended  to  by  the  practitioners  in  farriery. 

This  was  a  young  troop  Horfe  that  had  been  pampered  for  fale,  and 
had  fallen  into  a  very  dangerous  fever,  attended  with  a  great  flupor  and 
heavinefs,  with  a  total  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a  loathing  of  all  manner  of 
'food,  and  had  but  little- relief  till  a  large  critical  fwelling  rofe  on  his  poll, 
at  firfl;  about  the  bignefs  of  a  penny  loaf,  but  in  a  few  days  grew  to  a  much 
greater  fize ;  the  weight  of  which  made  him  fink  his  Head  as  low  as  his 
manger,  and  by  degrees  the  fwelling  grew  fo  great  that  his  muzzle  came 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  rofe  fo  fuddenly  all  along  his  Neck, 
and  down  to  his  Shoulders  and  Fore-Legs,  that  it  was  impofilble  to  raife 
his  Head  above  a  foot  from  the  ground.  His  Neck  meafured  above  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  broad  over  his  mane,  his  Shoulders  were  blown  up  to  a 
monftrous  fize,  like  fome  Horfes  I  have  feen  flaked  under  the  arm,  and  in¬ 
deed  he  grew  fuch  a  fpeClacle  that  all  who  faw  him  thought  it  was  im- 
poffible  he  fliould  recover.  But  one  thing  flood  much  in  his  favour,  that 
as  the  fwelling  increafed  his  appetite  grew  better,  and  while  he  continued 
in  that  poflure  with  his  Mouth  to  the  ground,  which  was  about  three 
weeks  before  the  tumor  broke,  he  eat  his  whole  allowance  of  hay  every 
day,  which  was  laid  down  before  him  a  little  at  a  time,  and  licked  up  bran 
and  oats  out  of  a  flat  bafket,  fo  much  as  was  fufficient  for  a  Horfe  in 
health,  that  did  no  bufinefs  j  and  drank  plentifully  of  water-gruel,  which 
was  given  by  holding  about  half  a  pail-full  at  a  time,  edge-ways,  that  he 
might  get  his  Head  into  it.  When  the  tumor  broke,,  it  difeharged 
a  very  large  quantity  of  curdled  matter  at  firfl,  which  foon  changed  to  a 
vifeid  dufkifh  flime  j  the  orifice  was  on  one  fide  near  the  Noil-bone,  tho’ 
the  matter  had  alfo  a  drain  from  the  other  fide,  and  continued  running 
for  above  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in  very  great  quantity,  before  the  fwelling 
of  his  Neck  and  Shoulders  came  down,  and  before  he  came  to  the  free 
ufe  of  his  Neck  and  Limbs,  which  were  greatly  gorged.  The  running  by 
this  time  was  much  abated,  but  the  matter  of  no  good  confiftence  j  and 
therefore  having  now  no  other  diforder  befides  the  abfeefs,  and  that  reduced 
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to  a  moderate  compafs,  I  caufed  it  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  part  fcalded  in 
the  manner  already  defcribed.  I  deferred  openning  it  all  this  time,  tho’  I 
was  much  follicited  to  have  had  it  done  fooner  ;  for  I  found  by  this  delay 
his  Blood  was  thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  the  difteinper  confined  wholly  to 
a  fingle  part  j  whereas  if  it  had  been  laid  open  fooner,  the  anguilh  might 
again  have  been  renewed,  the  difcharge  been  lefs  perfedl,  the  fwelling  of 
the  Neck  and  Shoulders  would  not  have  come  down  fo  well,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  impacted  juices  might  have  been  retained  fo  as  to  keep  the 
veflels  in  thofe  parts  gorg’d,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  not  have  been 
eafily  removed,  either  by  applications  to  the  part,  or  by  artificial  drains 
and  ifllies  of  any  kind.  After  the  firfi:  fcald  the  matter  was  fmall  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  looked  of  a  good  colour  and  confiftence,  but  in  ten  days  time  it 
began  to  look  thin  and  of  a  dirty  colour  again,  fo  that  I  caufed  him  to  be 
fcalded  a  fecond  time,  after  which  it  healed  up,  and  he  had  three  or  four  dofes 
of  purging  phyfick  and  fome  antimonial  powders  given  him  ;  but  the  part 
being  flill  weak,  and  the  fdorfe  naturally  full  of  motion,  efpeclally  with 
his  Head,  it  fwelled  again  fome  months  afterwards  and  broke,  which  ac¬ 
cident  proceeded  from  this,  that  the  mufcular  flefli  was  wafted  more  on 
one  fide  of  his  pole  than  on  the  other,  which  gave  fome  reftraint  in  pul¬ 
ling  down  his  Head,  and  confequently  caufed  frefh  pain  till  the  flefti  grew, 
and  that  the  Mufcles  on  both  fides  came  to  their  proper  equilibrium,  which, 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  true  motion ;  and  tho’  it  broke  out  again  once  or 
twice  afterwards,  yet  the  fwelling  was  only  like  a  large  warble,  the  matter.' 
was  good  and  did  not  continue  running  above  two  or  three  days.  And 
about  a  year  afterwards  the  flefti  on  one  fide  was  grown  equal  to  the  other,, 
and  the  Horfe  continued  found  and  ufeful  many  years  without  any 
very  vifible  mark  or  deformity. 

I  have  related  this  cafe  to  fhew  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  fet 
about  the  cure  of  a  poll-evil  in  a  young  Horfe,  efpecially  w'hen  it  happens; 
to  be  the  crifis  of  a  fever  or  any  acute  diftemper,  or  when  it  proceeds  from- 
a  blow  or  a  bruife  ill  managed,  or  any  other  accident;  but  when  the  poll- 
evil  is  the  effedt  of  an  old  forfeit,  when  it  happens  to  an  old  Horfe  worn, 
out  with  labour,  or  to  a  Horfe  that  has  been  a  long  time  In  any  declining, 
way,  it  will  both  prove  difficult,  and  at  the  fame  time  fcarce  worth  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  a  cure ;  for  the  poll-evil  in  fuch  circumftances  often, 
like  the  glanders  and  other  putrid  ulcers,  feems  only  to  be  a  weak  effort 
of  nature,  rather  to  continue  life  than  to  reftore  health  and  ftrength,  andi 
while  endeavours  are  ufed  to  cure  that  diftemper,  others  are  generally  in- 
creafed.  The  humour  indeed  may  be  checked,  but  Horfes  in  thefe  cir- 
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cumftances  are  apt  either  to  die  in  the  cure  or  become  ufelefs,  and  fome- 
times  thefe  abfceffes  in  bad  conftitutions  penetrate  into  parts  fo  far  out  of 
reach,  and  are  of  fuch  a  fordid  difpoiition  that  they  rehft  all  means 
whatever. 


Of  a  Fiftula  on  the  Withers. 


A  fiHula 
on  the 
withers 
often  no 
other  than 
a  finuous 
ulcer. 


Thecaufes 
of  a  fiftula 
on  the 
withers. 


The  figns 
and  prog- 
cofticks. 


^^HIS  malady  is  often  to  be  met  with  among  hackney  and  draught 
Horfes,  but  feldom  among  Horfes  of  value.  Every  large  fwelling  on 
that  part  that  comes  to  fuppurate  is  for  the  moft  part  called  a  fiftula,  tho’ 
from  what  T  have  obferved  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  more  frequently  a 
finuous  ulcer  than  a  fiftula. 

I T  ufually  begins  on  the  top  of  the  withers,  the  fwelling  at  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  fmall,  but  foon  increafes  and  fpreads  on  both  fides,  and  often 
reaches  downwards  to  the  Shoulders,  and  forwards  towards  the  Neck, 
forming  an  impoftume,  which  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  eafily  becomes 
finuous,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  When  the  fwelling  rifes 
chiefly  on  one  fide,  the  impoftume  generally  breeds  on  that  fide  only,  al- 
tho’  the  other  fide  may  alfo  have  fome  fhare  of  the  fwelling,  by  reafon  of 
its  vicinity ;  but  when  it  rifes.  equally  on  both  fides,  and  inclines  forwards 
towards  the  Neck,  it  then  forms  itfelf  between  the  high  fpines,  where 
there  are  many  mufcular  tendons,  and  fometimes  fo  deep  as  to  have  its 
chief  feat  in  the  finus’s  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft,  and 
fometimes  in  the  fourth,  and  when  the  fwelling  lies  forward  the  ulcer  is 
often  feated  in  the  finuofities  of  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  or  Rack-bone  of 
the  Neck,  and  whe're  it  is  a  true  fiftula,  there  is  generally  matter  gathered 
in  all  thefe  finus’s  which  have  communication  one  with  another. 

Th  ESE  diftempers  on  the  withers  take  their  rife  from  various  caufes, 
fometimes  from  bruifes  of  the  faddle,  which  being  negledted  or  ill  managed, 
gives  birth  to  this  malady.  I  have  known  a  hot  fharp  humor  with  erup¬ 
tions,  breed  ^finuous  and  fiftulous  ulcers  here,  tho’  this  might  alfo  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  care  j  and  fometimes  finuous  and  fiftulous  ulcers  pro¬ 
ceed  from  malignant  fevers,  whereby  the-  vitiated  juices  are  tranflatcd  or 
caft  off  critically  on  the  withers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fometimes  happens 
in  the  poll-evil. 

When  impoftumations  and  ulcers  on  the  withers  proceed  from  a  brulfe 
it  is  no  ways  dangerous,  and  before  it  begins  to  impoftumate,  may  be  cured 
by  rcpellers,  as  other  contufions  generally  are,  and  if  it  impoftumate  and 

break 
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break  ori  one  fide  only,  and  the  fwelling  on  the  other  fide  finks  and  fub- 
fides,  it  is  always  a  good  fign,  and  may  be  cured  in  the  fume  manner  as 
any  other  common  impoftume,  and  the  finuofities,  if  there  be  any,  may 
be  laid  open  with  fafety.  But  if  matter  gather  on  both  fides  the  withers 
with  a  paffage  from  one  to  the  other  between  the  fpines,  the  cure  will  be 
both  tedious  and  difficult.  If  it  begins  deep  among  the  finus’s  of  the 
lowermoft  rack-bones  of  the  Neck,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when  it  is  the 
crifis  of  a  malignant  fever,  the  cure  not  only  becomes  tedious,  but  cx- 
ceffively  troublefome,  and  the  Horfe  is  generally  very  much  disfigured  by' 
cutting  off  the  flefh  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  But  when  there 
are  feveral  finus’s,  and  thefe  communicate  one  with  another,  it  is  then  a 
true  fiftula,  and  is  not  only  difficult,  but  the  cure  may  prove  uncertain  and 
perhaps  impradlicable,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  old  or  of  a  bad  confti- 
tution. 

I N  curing  the  maladies  on  the  withers,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  The  me- 
examine  into  the  caufe,  that  the  ill  accidents  attending  fuch  things  may  as^J^°^ 
much  as  poffible  be  prevented ;  if  the  fwelling  proceed  from  a  bruife  of 
the  faddle,  from  a  blow  or  any  other  fuch  caufe,  and  is  attended  with 
fymptoms  that  threaten  a  finuous  ulcer  or  fiftula,  as  we  fuppofe  here  no 
fault  in  the  Blood,  and  when  as  yet  we  can  find  no  mattter  gathered  in  it ; 
therefore  the  firft  application  ftiould  be  to  bath  it  with  hot  Vinegar  or 
Verjuice,  and  if  that  does  not  altogether  fucceed,  an  ounce  of  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol  may  be  mixed  with  a  quart  of  the  former,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white 
Vitriol,  firft  diffolved  in  a  little  water,  and  then  mixed  with  the  Vinegar 
or  Verjuice.  I  have  known  this  method  have  a  wonderful  good  eftedl  in 
reducing  large  fwellings  on  the  withers,  by  preventing  impoftumation,  fo-' 
that  the  cure  has  been  effeded  in  a  fliort  time. 

I F  the  fwelling  be  attended  with  heat  and  fmarting,  or  if  little  hot 
watry  pimples arife,  as  this  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  an  ulcerous  difpofition 
when  thefe  eruptions  come  on  the  withers,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  that 
is,  to  bath  it  often  with  this  mixture,  viz.  ‘ 

% 

Two  ounces  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  Lime  Water' 
or  Spring  Water,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  wdth  a  handful  of  Pearl 
Aflres  or  Wood  Afhes,  pouring  off  the  decodfion  when  fettled,  and 
mixing  with  it  half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  will  feldom  fail* 
to  prevent  a  fiftula  where  there  are  hot  eruptions.  Anointing  the  part' 
afterwards  \^th  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Elder,  to  foften  and  fmodth  the 

I  i  i  ftiinj.' 
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iTviu,  whii-h  when  the  fwelling  comes  down  is  apt  to  flirlvel  and  turn 


I  remember  a  very  large  tumor  of  this  kind  orv  the  witliers,  cured  by 
the  application  of  Aqua  Forti?,  once  in  two  days.  It  firft  burnt  off  the 
hair,  as  if  it  had  been  finged  with  a  hot  iron.  Afterwards  it  turned  the 
whole  fwelling  into  a  quaggy  ichor,  which  cafl;  off  doughs  of  glutinous 
matter,  whereby  the  fwelling  daily  abated,  and  the  tear  that  remained> 
with  a  baldnefs  and  lofs  of  hair,  was  fmall  and  inconfiderable.  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  found  the  fame  good  effedt  from  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  the  powder  of 
white  Vitriol  in  mixture  with  Spirits  and  Vinegar,  as  has  been  elfewhere 
directed  ;  for  tho’  thefe  fwellings  feel  pretty  hard  to  the  touch,  yet  when 
they  happen  to  be  cut  open  before  matter  is  gathered  within  them,  they 
are  nothing  but  meer  fpunge  proceeding  from  the  extravafated  juices  of 
the  fkin  and  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  which  are  plentiful  about 
the  withers,  and  the  maladies  caufed  thereby  cannot  be  eafily  conquered 
without  fuch  things  as  will  in  fome  meafure  defiroy  the  exuberant  fiibftance^ 
In  thefe  cafes  I  likewife  prefiribe  bleeding  and  purging,  and  afterwards 
antimonial  powders. 

Ko  repel-  Bux  when  a  Horfe  has  had  a  malignant  fever,  and  the  morbitick  mat- 
pe"'\vi[enter  IS  caft  upon  the  withers,  forming  there  a  tumor  or  fwelling,  no  repel- 
lint  ought  to  be  ufed,  but  rather  fuch  things  as  will  bring  the  matter 

ucai.'  fpeedily  to  maturity ;  for  which  purpofe  I  generally  ufe  the  ointment  of 
Marlh- Mallows  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  or 
a  poultice  made  with  Rye-Flower,  Hogs- Lard,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  w'sr. 
to  a  pint  of  Rye- Flower,  fix  ounces  of  Hogs- Lard,  four  ounces  of  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Marfh-Mallows,  and  four  ounces  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  mixed 
and  made  warm  in  a  pipkin,  keeping  the  Shoulders  always  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloth  under  his  body-cloth,  till  the  tumor  breaks  or  is  fit  to  her 
opened. 

The  right  The  heft  Way  in  opening  thefe  tumors  is  never  to  make  incifion  till  the 
way  to  tujjjor  either  breaks  of  itfelf,  or  till  the  matter  contained  in  it  comes  to 

open  ta-  ■  _  _  ^  ■ 

raors  on  a  maturity,  v/hlch  may  be  known  by  its  being  foft  and  yielding,  efpecially 
in  the  place  where  the  matter  is  gathered,  for  if  it  be  opened  before  it  is 
ripe,  the  whole  fubfiance  will  be  no  other  than  a  meer  fpunge,  fending 
forth  nothing  but  a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into  a  fordid 
ulcer.  I  have  mentioned  this  by  way  of  precaution,  having  frequently 
feen  errors  of  this  kind  committed  by  ralh  and  unfkilful  perfons  opening 
tumors  on  the  withers,  in  this  crude  and  unripe  Rate,  and  after  incifion^ 

have 
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have  thruft  their  probe  quite  through  the  fungus  among,  the  tendinous  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  Mufcles,  whereby  they  have  given  birth  to  finuofities,  which 
perhaps  would  not  have  happened  but  by  fuch  ill  management,  and  by  a 
continuance  of  the  like  conduct,  have  at  laft  made  their  way  into  the 
bones  of  the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  and  fometimes  under  the  Shoulder-Blade.. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  danger  is  to  fuffer  the  matter  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
and  then  to  open  the  tumor  with  a  hot  iron,  made  fomewhat  fmall  at  the 
point,  but  rounded  and  not  fliarp.  When  the  matter  has  been  emptied,  a  The  finger 
leaden  probe  may  be  ufed  to  dired:  a  further  opening,  which  is  almofl 
ways  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  and  this  opening  fhould  be  made  downwards  probe 
from  the  orifice,  and  a  little  oblique  and  flanting,  as  far  as  the  hollownefScan  be 
reaches,  which  is  heft  done  with  a  fmall  femilunar  or  half  round  firing- 
iron  made  hot,  and  by  introducing  your  finger  you  may  know  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  impoflume  better  than  by  any  other  trial,  and  by  further  open¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  as  you  fee  occafion,  may  prevent  its  turning  to  a  finuous 
ulcer  or  fiflula.  If  an  impofiume  gathers  alfo  on  the  oppofite  fide,  It  may  Several 
be  opened  in  the  fame  manner,  and  when  there  is  a  communication  thatcauti^JZ 
upon  opening  one  fide  the  matter  drains  from  the  other,  the  bed  way  in 
this  caib  is  alfo  to  make  a  perforation  into  the  other  fide  of  the  withers, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  whitle  line  or  ligament,  which  runs 
along  the  Neck  to  the  withers,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  all  the  flefli,  which  is  frequently  done  when  the  fwelling  inclines 
forward  towards  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  For  the  lofs  of  fo 
much  flefli  not  only  caufes  an  ugly  deformity,  but  renders  the  cure  very  te¬ 
dious,  and  the  Horfe  becomes  unfit  when  cured  for  any  gentleman’s  ufe. 

B  Y  obferving  the  abovementioned  precautions,  I  have  had  Horfes  cured  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  where  great  quantities  of  matter  has  been  gathered  on  both 
fides  the  withers,  and  where  there  was  a  paflage  under  the  white-line  from 
one  impoflume  to  the  other,  viz.  by  opening  both- fides  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  fometimes  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  where  the  fwelling 
and  colledion  of  matter  was  large,  and  has  been  healed  with  little  or  no 
fear  or  blemifli.  The  method  of  drefling  was  always  according  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  fore.  Some  of  thefe  ulcers  will  even  fill  up  and  heal 
with  a  common  digefiive  mixed  with  Precipitate,  waflfing  and  bathing  the 
fore  and  wherever  the  fwelling  reaches,  with  redihed  fpirits ;  otheis  are 
more  tenaceous  where  the  matter  is  oily,  yellow,  and  vllcid,  and  in  great 
quantity,  ingendering  proud  flefh  ;  when  this  happened  I  always  found  the 
inoft  fuccefs  from  the  following  mixture,  v.z. 
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Eight  ounces  of  a  folution  of  blue  Vitilo],  tliat  i?,  Roman  Vitriol  dlf> 
folved  in  water;  'viz.  half  an  ounce  of  blue  Vitriol  diflblved  in  a 
pint  of  water;  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  of 
each  four  ounces ;  the  heft  white  Wine  Vinegar,  fix  ounces ;  Oil  of 
Vitriol  and  iTgyptiacuni,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mix  thefe  together,  and  apply  pledgits  foaked  in  it  Raiding  hot,  bath¬ 
ing  the  fwelling  as  often  as  it  is  drefled  with  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
of  each  a  pint ;  Oil  of  Sulphur,  two  ounces  ;  dropping  it  in  and  mixing 
it  by  little  at  a  time.  The  pledgits  fhould  be  laid  as  loofe  as  pofiible  into 
the  apertures,  that  the  ulcers  may  incarn,  and  when  it  fills  up  with  found 
flelh,  any  common  digeflive  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Precipitate, 
Ipread  on  pledgits  of  fufficient’  breadth  to  cover  the  fore  over  all  its  edges, 
will  make  a  perfedt  found  cure.  If  the  ulcer  turns  finuous,  the  finuofities 
muft  be  laid  open,  and  in  other  refpedts  treated  as  fuch  ;  and  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  true  fiftula,  all  its  fources  muft  be  deftroyed  if  poflible,  either 
by  the  potential  or  actual  cautery,  that  is,  with  a  cauftick  or  a  hot  iron. 
When  the  SOMETIMES  the  bones  are  rendered  foul  by  the  original  formation  of 
foul!^  malady,  efpecialiy  when  it  happens  to  be  the  crifis  of  a  malignant 

fever;  this  generally  creates  a  great  deal  of  foul  nafiy  work,  when  it  falls 
on  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  or  on  any  of  the  finus’s  of  the 
bones  of  the  withers  among  the  high  Spines ;  and  moft  of  all  when  it  turns 
fiftulous,  becaufe  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  necelTary  to  extirpate  a  great 
deal  of  the  flefh  before  a  cure  can  be  effedled.  However,  the  propereft 
cautions  are  in  fuch  deep  ulcers,  firft  to  make  trial  of  fome  proper  injedlion 
which  fometimes  proves  fuccefsful,  where  the  bones  are  foul,  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh  and  Tindlure  of  Euphorbium,  bath¬ 
ing  all  round  with  the  abovementioned  mixture  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  Vine¬ 
gar,  &c.  the  Tindtures  of  Myrrh  and  Euphorbium  clean  the  bones  and- 
Sharp  help  them  to  exfoliate  ;  and  this  fharp  mixture  by  preventing  an  immode- 
of:?n  pre- flux  of  humois  falling  upon  the  part,  renders  the  cure  both  more  eafy 
ferabie  to  and  expeditions  than  by  the  application  of  digeftives,  even  tho’  they  be 

Verdegreafe  or  Precipitate;  becaufe  all_fungus^s  being  full  of 
dirpofed  j-jujg  papillre,  are  apt  to  be  gorged  and  foaked  with  the  matter,  which  a 
digeftive,  by  its  vifcid  and  thick  confiftence,  cannot  fo  well  prevent  as  a 
1  quid  mixture  made  fomewhat  fltarp  and  cauftick  ;  for  this  finks  into  all 
the  little  quag-holes  that  are  fo  ufual  in  thefe  malignant  ulcers,  and  at  the 
fame  time  levels  and  defiroys  the  riling  and  exuberant  papillae,  whereby 
'  2  the 
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tlic  ulcer  grows  finooth,  dry,  and  foon  heals  up  and  cicatriz&s.  For  the 
fame  reafon  fcalding  diredled  in  the  manner  as  in  the  cure  of  the  poll-evil, 
is  both  fafe  and. expeditious,  where  the  ulcer  is  large  and  deep  in  the  fle/1], 
but  in  other  cafes  it  may  not  be  neceflary.  Bat  the  reader  may  confult 
what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  cure  of  the  poll-evil, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Lamenefs  proceeding  from  Strains  and  other 

Accidents. 

Of  Strains  in  the  Shoulder. 

A  HORSE  may  be  drained  and  hurt  various  ways  in  the  Shoulder, 
^  fometimes  in  leaping,  fometimes  in  riding  on  very  uneven  ground, 
when  the  rider  is  carelefs  and  does  not  keep  a  good  hand  j  and  fometimes 
by  a  falfe  ftep,  even  w  here  the  ground  is  very  fmootb,  efpeclally  when  a 
Horfe  has  not  been  hardened  and  much  ufed  to  exercife  3  and  fometimes 
Horfes  get  lame  travelling  in  deep  potchy  grounds  j  this  will  not  only  afFedt 
the  Shoulder,  but  their  other  joints,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  examined 
into.  A  frefli  jamenefs  in  the  Shoulder  may  be  eafily  known,  becaufe  a 
Horfe  does  not  put  out  that  Shoulder  as  the  other,  but  with  pain,  and  fets 
the  found  foot  hardily  to  the  ground  to  fave  the  other.  But  when  a  lame¬ 
nefs  in  the  Shoulder  proceeds  from  humors,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  diflinguiflied, 
becaufe  often  both  Shoulders  are  more  or  lefs  affedled,  and  fometimes  alfo 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Br^aft,  which  caufes  a  Horfe  not  only  to  drop,  but  to 
fumble  in  his  going. 

All  fudden  lameneffes  in  the  Shoulder  may  be  eafily  cured,  unlefs  there 
be  a  faulty  Blood,  which  renders  outward  and  inward  applications  both 
necelTary  j  of  this  kind  I  have  difeonrfed  fully  in  other  parts  of  this  treatife, 
and  therefore  here  we  only  fuppofe  a  hmple  flrain  where  the  Blood  is  in 
good  plight,  tho’  it  may  be  obferved,  by  the  way,  that  where  the  Shoulders 
are  fleday,  or  the  Chefl  narrow  and  pin’d,  the  cure  will  be  more  tedious 
and  uncertain. 

Most  of  the  grooms  and  farriers,  and  many  gentlemen,  ufe  mixtures- 
of  oils,  of  which  I  have  feen  numbers  of  receits  with  little  or  no  varia¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  made  up  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Oil  of  Spike,  Oil  of  Swallows,  Oil 
of  Earth-Worms,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  indeed  is 
a  guard  againfl:  the  oilinefs  of  the  other  ingredients,  and  makes  them  not 
quite  fo  relaxing  as  otherwife  they  would  be.  Thefe  are  applied  not  only 
to  the  Shoulder,  but  to  other  flralns,  and  fome  add  to  thefe  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  of  Petre  and  Oil  of  Origanum,  which,  however,  I  think  is  no 
advantage,  but  a  detriment ;  thefe,  however,  frequently  fucceed  when  they 
draw  out  an  eruption  on  the  part  like  a  mild  blifter ;  but  when  the  Blood 
is  no  ways  faulty,  the  fpeediefl;  and  qulckefl;  way  of  curing  drains  in  the 
Shoulder,  is  with  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch  as  old  Verjuice  or  good  Vine¬ 
gar,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  cure.  Take  Verjuice  or  Vinegar,  of  cither  a  pint )  Bole  Armoniac  dilTolved  in 
it,  half  an  ounce. 

Let  the  part  be  bathed  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day,  all  over  the 
lame  Shoulder,  from  the  Withers  almoft  to  the  Knee,  and  half  way  upon 
the  Breaft  ;  for  all  the  Mufcles  on  thofe  parts  have  a  confent  in  the  motion 
of  the  Shoulder  j  by  this  method  I  have  cured  many  new  Shoulder  lame- 
nelfes,  without  any  other  help  befides  a  few  days  reft.  But  if  the  lame- 

nefs  continues  without  any  fwelling, 

» 

Take  the  beft  Vinegar,  half  a  pint ;  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  redlified  Spirit 
of  Wine,  of  each  two  ounces  j  Bole,  half  an  ounce.  Let  this  be 
applied  as  the  former. 

When  the  Shoulder  Is  very  much  fwelled  and  relaxed,  a  different  me¬ 
thod  is  neceffary,  for  then  we  may  fnppofe  a  fluxion  upon  the  Joint  j  in 
this  cafe  fomentations  will  be  the  moft  proper  ;  for  which  purpofe. 

Take  the  Tops  of  Wormwood,  two  handfuls;  Southern-Wood,  half 
an  handful  ;  Camomile-Flowers,  one  handful ;  St.  John’s  Wort,  one 
handful;  Bay  Berries,  bruifed,  three  ounces;  Crude  Sal  Armoniac, 
four  ounces;  Wood-Afhes  and  Wood-Soot,  of  each  an  handful ;  boil 
thefe  in  two  gallons  of  Chamber-lye. 

The  help 

fomenta-  Take  a  quart  of  this  fomentation,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of 
to  "rowd!  Wine,  and  foment  the  Horfe’s  Shoulder,  with  woollen  cloths  large  enough 
incbuina  cover  the  Shoulder,  wrung  out  drv  while  it  is  hot ;  a  rowel  in  the  point 

lanieiieffei , 
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of  the  Shoulder,  in  this  cife,  often  does  great  fervice,  and  feldom  fails  of 
a  cure  with  the  help  of  tl.e  fomentations,  for  the  fementatien  caufes  the 
rowel  to  run  double  the  quantity  that  it  would  do  otheiwife,  and  carries 
off  any  grumes  or  fettlement  that  may  lodge  in  the  interifices  of  the 
JVIufclcs. 

Sometimes  the  lamenefs  is  in  the  Joint,  but  very  rarely,  and  in  that 
cafe  nothing  comes  up  to  fomentations  or  rowels,  as  the  only  means  to 
draw  out  the  anguiOi,  and  prevent  an  influx  into  it ;  for  if  the  oily  matter 
that  is  feparated  in  the  glands  of  the  Joint  once  condenfes  and  turns  to  a 
hardened  glew,  all  the  means  in  the  world  will  not  reftoro  that  Horfe  to 
perfedl  foundnefs.  A  great  many  ignorant  pretender?,  when  a  Horfe  ha^ 
been  newly  lamed  in  the  Shoulder,  peg  up  the  other  Foot,  or  fet  on  a 
patten^ioe,  to  bring  the  lame  Shoulder  upon  a  dretch,  and  fome  turn  A  patten- 
ihem  immediately  out  to  grafs)  but  all  this  is  very  prepofterou?,  and  the 
diredt  way  to  render  him  incurably  lame  ;  a  patten-flioe  being  only  necef-  freihiame- 
fary  in  old  lameneffes,  where  the  Mufcles  have  been  a  long  while  contradted,' 
and  the  like  helps  are  often  ufed  to  the  human  body,  by  the  abled  and 
mod  Ikilful  furgeons ;  but  in  all  .lamenefTes  of  this  kind,  the  mod  dmple 
method  of  cold  applications  will  be  the  mod  ferviceable,  and  this  I  have 
found  from  daily  experience. 

Of  Strains  of  the  Knees  and  Pafterns. 

^■y^HESE  are  more  rare  then  drains  of  the  Shoulder,  and  feldom  happen 
'  but  from  kicks  or  blows,  of  which  I  have  treated  already,  where  I 
have  difeourfed  on  tumors  from  outward  accidents  j  but  when  a  Horfe  re¬ 
ceives  drains  on  his  Knees  they  are  commonly  violent,  and  often  the  Padern 
Joints  are  hurt  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  they  generally  happen  from  a  Horfe's 
coming  down  a  deep  place,  where  his  whole  weight  reds  upon  his  Knees 
and  Paderns ;  and  I  have  feeif  the  Knees  and  Paderns  very  much  fwelled  after 
fuch  accidents.  The  ufual  way  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  lay  on  cold  charges, 
which  dry  fo  foon  that  phey  often  do  very  litle  fervice  ;  but  if  the  fw^'clling 
continues,  with  heat  and  inflammation,  the  bed  method  is  to  breathe  them  'rj-g 
out  with  poultices  made  with  Oatmeal  or  Rye- Flower,  boiled  up  in 
grounds  of  Beer  and  red  Wine  Lees  ;  for  poultices  are  conveniently  and 
eafily  applied  to  thefe  parts ;  and  if  Wine  Lees  cannot  be  had,  Chamber- lye 
may  be  ufed  in  their  dead  j  after  the  dwelling  and  inflammation  is  come¬ 
down,  let  the  part  be  bathed  twice  a  day  with  the  following  mixture. 

Take 


^^2  Of  Strains  of  the  Coffin  arid  Back- Sinews. 

Take  Vinegar,  one  pint ;  camphorated  Spirits  of  Wine,  four  ounces  5 
white  Vitriol,  diffolved  in  a  little  water,  two  drams. 

This  will  flrengthen  the  Horfe’s  Knees  and  Paderns,  if  both  have  been 
drained  ;  but  if  only  one  Knee  or  one  Padern  be  fwelled,  and  that  you 
only  fufpecft  a  weaknefs  in  the  other  joints,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to 
life  the  poultice,  except  to  the  part  that  is  fwelled  and  inflamed. 

I  have  known  great  weaknefs  remain  in  the  Paderns  after  drains,  where 
the  moidure  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  has  been  fo  flippery,  that  one 
could  hear  them  jar  and  crack  upon  every  motion  of  the  Horfe ;  thefe 
Horfes  are  feldom  fit  for  any  bufinefs  till  they  are  perfedlly  cured.  In 
country  places  they  generally  run  at  grafs,  where,  in  time,  they  often  re¬ 
cover,  efpecially  if  they  be  young  j  but  in  London  the  fpeedied  way  is  to 
Wider  and  fire  them,  and  then  a  diort  run  at  grafs  generally  perfeds 
the  cure. 

« 

Of  Strains  of  the  Coffin. 

Lamenefs  ^^HEN  the  Coffin  Joint  is  drained,  a  Horfe  often  continues  a  long 
of  the  »  »  time  lame  without  difcovering  where  the  lamenefs  lies,  becaufe  at  firft 
a  Horfe  docs,  not  favour  it  much  upon  the  bending  of  the  Foot,  only  upon 
Thecaufe.pi^j^^jj^g  his  Foot  upon  the  ground  ;  but  in  time  there  will  grow  fuch  a 
diffnefs  in  that  joint,  that  he  will  only  touch  the  ground  with  his  Toe, 
and  it  will  be  impoffiWe  to  play  the  joint  with  one’s  hand  ;  the  only  method 
alfo  to  remove  this  diffnefs,  is  blidering  and  firing,  which  often  fucceeds, 
unlefs  the  diffnefs  and  contraction  has  been  of  a  long  danding. 


Of  Strains  in  the  Back-Sinew. 

A  Back-Sinew  drain  Is  one  of  the  mod:  common  and  ufual  accidents 
that  happens  to  a  Horfe  j  it  generally  proceeds  from  hard  riding  upon 
dry  grounds,  and  from  other  caufes  where  the  roads  are  dony  and  bad,  and 
fometimes  where  they  are  potchy. 

It  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  fwelling  of  the  finew,  which  fometimes 
reaches  from  the  back-fide  of  the  Knee  down  to  the  Heel ;  and  when  it 
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is  Co,  a  Horfe  does  not  care  to  fet  his  foot  even  upon  the  ground,  but  for 
the  moft  part,  in  his  handing,  fets  it  before  the  other. 

The  ufual  way  of  curing  this  malady,  is  with  cold  charges,  which  often  The  cure, 
fucceed  very  well,  if  frequently  renewed  j  fome’ufe  currier’s  fliavings  bound 
round  the  finew  with  a  bandage,  and  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  in  fome 
cafes ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  fo  ready  or  efficacious  as  Vinegar  or  Ver¬ 
juice,  with  Bole,  being  often  in  a  day  foaked  well  into  the  finew,  warm ; 
and  if  any  thing  of  the  lamenefs  or  fwelling  remains  after  this,  and  after 
the  heat  and  indammation  is  gone  out,  a  mild  blifler  that  has  nothing  cor- 
rohve  in  it  befide  the  cauftic  falts  of  the  flies,  will  generally  fpeaking  effec¬ 
tuate  a  cure,  and  bring  the  finew  fine. 

When  hot  and  relaxing  oils  mixed  together  are  ufed  to  the  back-finew, 
which  many  pradVitioners  are  fond  of,  becaufe  they  fometimes  fucceed  in 
Horfes  that  -have  their  finews  firong  and  rigid,  yet  they  are  apt  to  engen¬ 
der  windgalls  of  a  bad  kind,  or  make  the  Veins  on  each  fide  the  finew  to 
be  full  and  gorged  j  and  I  have  known  Horfes  lame  for  two  or  three  years 
together  with  thefe  varixes  in  the  Veins ;  bliflering  in  this  cafe  has  very  little 
or  no  effedt,  but  firing  through  the  Vein  till  the  Blood  comes,  for  nothing 
lefs  will  remove  that  weaknefs.  After  the  firing  the  whole  Leg,  from  the 
Knee  down  to  the  Heel,  and  all  the  hollow  places  on  both  fides  to  be 
charged  with  a  good  ftrengthening  plaifter,  made  of  Adherniam,  flirring 
into  it  when  it  is  melted  down,  viz.  to  four  ounces  of  the  Adherniam  add 
Dragon’s  Blood,  Maffick  and  Bole  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  and  this  will 
perfedl  the  cure,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  turned  to  grafs  for  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  or  in  the  winter,  if  he  run  a  little  while  in  a  fmooth  yard 
where  he  has  good  dry  litter. 

Of  Lamenefs  in  the  StifHe. 

AStIffle  lamenefs  is  caufed  by  thofe  accidents  that  produce  all  other 
lameneffes  in  the  Joints.  When  a  Horfe  is  lame  of  the  fliffle  he  gene¬ 
rally  treads  upon  his  Toe,  and  cannot  fet  that  Heel  to  the  ground  j  fome  The  %ns. 
ftiains  in  the  fliffle  are  violent  and  fwell  pretty  much,  but  I  hardly  ever 
knew  any  of  them  incurable,  unlefs  bad  methods  had  been  ufed  in  the 
beginning.  They  commonly  come  well  with  cooling  applications,  fuch  as 
have  been  preferibed  for  the  Shoulder  j  but  if  the  fwelling  be  very  large 
and  puffy,  which  fometimes  happens,  recourfe  mufi;  be  had  to  fomenta¬ 
tions  to  breathe  out  any  colleffion  of  humors  that  may  be  engendered  by  " 
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the  violent  fluxion  upon  the  part  j  fometimes  impofthumatious  follow  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  when  thefe  break  and  run,  there  is  commonly  an  end  of 
all  danger. 

I  was  once  concerned  with  a  Horfe  that  had  a  fwelling  rofe  in  his  ftiflle, 
with  fo  violent  a  ftrain,  that  he  was  not  able  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
Foot,  for  above  fix  weeks.  This  Horfe  was  cured  with  the  confiant  ufe 
of  fomentations,  thofe  made  with  crude  Sal  Armoniac  and  Pot  Aihes  i  it 
never  impofthumated  in  any  part,  but  came  down  gradually  j  the  anguifh 
had  been  fo  great,  that  for  fix  months  after  he  was  compleatly  cured,  if 
any  perfon  went  on  that  fide  of  him  he  held  up  his  Leg,  and  would  not 
put  it  to  the  ground  till  he  faw  no  body  in  fight. 


Of  Lamenefs  in  the  Whirlebone  and  Hip. 

^^HOUGH  I  have  had  abundance  of  Horfes  that  have  been  cured  of 
'*■  lamenefies  in  the  Whirlbone  and  Hip,  when  they  have  been  difcovered 
in  time,  yet  the  cure  of  thefe  lamenefles  is  generally  the  moft  uncertain  of 
all  others,  becaufe  at  firfl:  a  Horfe  fliews  very  little  of  lamenefs,  and  fcarce 
ever  in  his  walk,  but  when  he  comes  to  trot  j  and  as  a  Horfe  that  is  hurt 
in  the  ftiffle  creeps  with  his  Toe  upon  the  ground,  fo  a  Horfe  that  is  hurt 
in  the  Whirlbone,  when  he  trots  drops  backwards  upon  his  Heel,  and 
mofi:  people  are  apt  to  make  flight  of  thole  drains  when  they  are  new  ^ 
but  if  any  one  confiders  the  largenefs  of  the  focket  in  which  the  round 
head  of  the  Thigh-bone  is  placed,  the  ftrength  of  the  ligaments  that  cover 
A  lair.e-  that  joint,  and  the  vafl:  quantity  of  the  oily  mucous  that  ferves  to  lubricate 
wh^>ibone  which  is  fhut  up  by  thefe  ligaments,  and  by  the  ftrong  tendons 

bard  to  be  of  the  Mufclcs,  they  wiil  not  be  furprifed  at  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
cured,  there,  becaufe  the  feat  of  the  lamenefs  lies  in  a  great  meafure  beyond 

the  reach  of  outward  applications  j  this  generally  comes  by*  fome  very  vio¬ 
lent  drain,  but  when  the  Mufcles  of  the  Hip  are  only  affeded,  that  kind 
of  lamenefs  is  often  cured  without  much  difficulty. 

'  Whether  the  lamenefs  be  on  the  Whirlbone  or  in  the  Mufcles  of  the 

Hip,  the  fird  intention  as  to  the  cure  is  the  fame,  and  that  is  to  begin 
with  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended  in  all 
other  freffi  lamenefles,  and  they  fliould  be  ufed  very  liberally,  at  lead  four 
or  five  times  a  day  to  thofe  parts,  and  when  the  flrain  is  quite  new  there 
will  be  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  and  I  have  known  feveral  Horfes  cured  fo, 
without  any  other  application  j  but  when  the  ailment  has  once  lodged  it- 
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felf  in  the  joint,  feveral  methods  muft  be  ufed,  fuch  as  bllflering  and  firing, 
which  fometimes  fucceed  fo  far,  that  a  Horfe  will  recover  with  a  very  fmall 
limp,  and  will  be  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  j  fome  put  in 
rowels  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  on  the  outfide,  a  little  below  the 
whirlbone  j  but  I  never  remember  any  great  fuccefs  from  fuch  things,  but 
have  feen  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  done  by  placing  their  outfide  rowels  upon 
the  ligament  of  the  joint,  which  in  fome  Horfes  I  have  been  fent  to  would 
have  ended  in  mortification,  which  was  prevented  by  proper  fomentations 
and  taking  out  the  rowel. 


Of  Strains  in  the  Hock. 


''T^HE  Hock  is  a  part  very  liable  to  hurts  and  ftrains,  but  we  meet  with 

many  of  them  that  are  eafily  cured  when  taken  in  time,  though  they  eafily  cur- 
have  been  very  much  fwelled  only  with  foking  them  well  with  coolers  and 
repellers  j  but  when  the  ligaments  are  hurt  it  caufes  great  weaknefs,  and  ligaments 
fometimes  the  cure  becomes  difficult  enough  j  the  fureft  way  in  this  cafe^*^® 
where  there  is  great  pain  and  weaknefs,  is  to  ply  the  part  well  with  fo¬ 
mentations.  I  feldofn  have  known  this  method  fail  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  fome 
very  improper  means  have  been  ufed  in  the  beginning,  which  fometimes 
leaves  ftiffnefs  and  callofities.  If  the  callofity  or  hardnefs  grows  only  on  the 
outfide,  it  may  be  effeftually  removed  by  repeated  blifiering,  and  without 
any  hazard  j  but  if  the  callofity  is  on  the  infide,  it  may  be  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  outward  applications ;  the  beft  remedy  in  this  ^  cafe  is  firing  the 
part  very  gently  with  fmall  razes  or  lines,  and  pretty  clofe  together,  after 
which  apply  the  following  charge. 


Take  the  mercurial  plaifter  of  the  (hops,  four  ounces  j  the  Emplaji  de . 
Clcuta  cum  Ammoniaco^  two  ounces ;  let  thefe  be  melted  down  toge¬ 
ther  and  applied  charge  ways  over  the  Hock,  renewing  it  once  or  twice 
as  it  crumbles  off. 


Sometimes  the  diforders  of  the  Hocks  produce  the  fallenders^  which 
is  a  hard  fcabby  fore  that  comes  in  the  bending  of  the  Hock,  the  fame 
with  that  in  the  bending  of  the  Knee,  called  the  mallender.  Gummy  fleffiy 
legg’d  Horfes  are  the  rnofl  fubjedt  to  thefe  maladies,  and  the  befl:  method 
of  curing  them  is,  clip  away  the  hair  and  clear  the  fcabs,  then  apply  the 
following  linaments,  viz, 
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Take  iTthlop’s  Mineral,  half  an  ounce  j  white  Vitriol,  one  dram ;  foft 
green  foap,  fix  ounces  j  let  them  be  incorporated  well  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  they  come  to  a  falve. 

There  are  abundance  of  remedies  prefcribed  for  this  diftemper,  but 
this  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  beft, 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Difcafes  of  the  Feet. 


Then.ntu.''‘^KE  Feet  are  fubjedl  to  various  difeafes  and  accidents,  of  which  I 
of  ^  have,  already  been  fomewhat  particular  in  the  firft  part  of  this  treatife. 
Feet.  but  here  1  fhall  take  them  in  their  order,  and  fo  proceed  to  their  cure. 

Some  defedls  in  the  Feet  are  natural,  which  renders  them  very  difficult  to 
cure  j  among  the  natural  defeats  of  the  Feet  are  narrow  Heels,  Hoof-bound- 
or  binding  of  the  Hoofs,  when  the  Hoofs  are  exceffively  hard,  or  when 
they  are  too  foft  and  thin.  A  flediinefs  of  the  Foot,  efpecially  about  the 
Frog  and  under  the  Sole  are  alfo  great  defedls  in  the  Feet,  a  flat  foot  is 
likewife  defective,  as  alfo  when  the  quarters  grow  too  high.  Thefe  are 
what  we  obferve  to  be  natural  defeats  of  the  Feet,  and  the  cure  of  mofl:  of. 
thefe  defeats  proves  only  palliative.. 


Of  Narrow  Heek.. 

The  beft  ARROW  Heels  are  for  the  mofl:  part  a  natural  defeat,  but  are  often- 
me^t'hef  ^  ^  rendered  incurable  by  bad  ffioeing  ;  Ibme  farriers  hollow  the  quarters 
defefts.  fo  deep  and  fo  thin,  that  one  may  pinch-  them  in  with  ones  fingers,  and 
think  by  that  means  to  widen  them  out  by  a  flrong  broad  webbed  flioe  ; 
but  this  turns  them  narrow  above  and  wires  their  heels,  and  dries  up 
or  rots  the  frog.  The  befl:  way  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  not  to  hollow  the  Foot 
in  flioeing,  and  pare  nothing  out  but  what  is  rotten  or  foul  ;  if  the  Foot  be 
bird  or  djy,  or  inclined  to  be  rotten,  bathe  it  often  with  Chamber- lye,  or 
boil  two  pounds  of  Linfeed,  bruifed,  in  two  quarts  of  Chamber-lye  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  poultice,  then  add  to  it  fix  ounces  of  green  foft  foap,  and 
anoint  the  Foot  with  it  every  day,  rubbing  a  little  of  it  upon  the  Sole,  or, 

Take 
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Take  two  ounces  of  Bees- Wax  ;  fix  ounces  of  frefii  Butter  ;  one  ounce 
of  Tar  }  and  as  much  Linfeed  Oil  as  will  make  it  into  the  confiftence 
of  a  fmooth  ointment. 

This  may  be  carried  from  place  ta  place,  and  ufed  daily  as  the 
other. 

Binding  of  the  Hoof. 

WT E  lay  a  Horfe  is  hoof-bound,  when  the  Hoof  is  fo  tight  round  the  Thecauft;- 
^  "  Inftep  that  it  turns  the  Foot  fomewhat  into  the  fiiape  of  a  bell ;  this 
is  fometimes  caufed  by  fiioeing,  as  above  defcribed,  to  widen  the  Heel, 
and  fometimes  by  cutting  the  Toes  down  too  much,  which  give  that  fiiape 
to  the  Foot,  and  caufes  the  Horfe  to  go  lame  j  this  is  eafily  difcovered  both 
by  the  Eye  and  by  the  Horfe  fetting  his  Foot  down  fo  tenderly.  I  have 
known  Horfes  fometimes  have  fo  much  of  the  Toes  cut  down,  that  they 
could  not  go  till  all  the  nails  were  pulled  out  before.  Hoof-bound  Horfes  The  cure, 
have  commonly  pretty  hard  Feet,,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  defedl 
is  to  draw  the  Foot  down  from  the  Crownet  almoft  to  the  Toe  with  a 
drawing  knife,  making  feven  or  eight  lines  or  razes  through  the  Hoof,  al- 
moft  to  the 'quick;  afterwards  keep  it  charged  with  pitch  or  rofin,  till  the 
lines  are  worn  out  in  fiioeing,  which  will  require  feveral  months,  and 
therefore  mofi;  people  turn  fuch  Horfes  to  grafs  till  tlie  Feet  grow  down,, 
though  I  have  known  fome  Horfes  get  clear  of  the  pain  after  drawing  in 
this  manner,  and  have  been  able  to  travel  and  do  good  fervice  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  fame  method  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  when  one  Foot  only  happens  tO‘ 
be  perifiied  by  corns  or  bruifes  that  have  been  long  under  cure. 

Of  Sand  Cracks. 

A  Sand  Crack  is  a  little  fmall  rift  or  cleft  on  the  outfide  of  the  Hoof ;  if  ^ 

it  runs  in  a  flrait  line  downwards  and  penetrates  through  the  horny  Crack  de¬ 
part  of  the  Hoof,  it  proves  troublefome  enough  to  cure ;  but  if  it  pafles  " 
through  the  ligament  that  unites  the  Hoof  with  the  Coronet,  it  is  then  apt^heprog- 
to  breed  a  quitter  or  a  falfe  quarter,  which  are  very  dangerous.  When  and  cure, 
the  crack  only,  penetrates  through  the  Hoof,  without  touching  that  liga¬ 
ment,. 


of  a  Quitter,  or  Quitter. 


ment,  unlefs  the  Hoof  be  hollow  from  the  membranes  underneath,  it  may 
be  eafily  cured,  only  by  rafping  the  edges  fmooth  and  applying  thick 
pledgits  of  yellow  Bafilicon,  and  binding  them  down  with  a  piece  of  fbft 
lift,  and  fometimes  a  piece  of  very  large  packthread  wax^d,  and  bound 
round  like  a  hoop,  will  anfwer  the  end  very  well  j  but  if  you  perceive  a 
hollownefs  under  the  Hoof,  and  that  the  cleft  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate 
through  the  griftle  or  ligament,  the  beft  way  in  that  cafe  is  to  fire  out  of 
hand,  with  irons  that  are  not  made  too  hot,  firft  rafping  the  part  very 
thin  and  wide  from  both  fides  of  the  cleft.  After  firing,  the  Horfe  muft 
not  be  fufFered  to  carry  any  weight  for  a  confiderable  time,  but  be  turned 
out  to  grafs,  or  into  fome  good  farm-yard,  if  it  be  in  winter,  till  his 
Foot  is  grown.  '  / 


t 

Of  a  Quitter,  or  Quitter. 


A  fritter 

defenbed. 
The  cure. 


A  Quitter  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and  hoof,  moft  ufually 
on  the  infide  quarter  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot  j  it  often  proceeds  from  treads 
or  bruifes,  and  if  the  conftitution  be  bad,  or  the  Hoof  happens  fo  be  hollow 
near  that  part,  it  then  proves  dangerous  j  but  if  it  only  is  fuperficial,  and 
does  not  get  under  the  Hoof,  it  may  be  cured  with  cleanfing  drefiings, 
bathing  the  coronet  round  every  day  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  drefiing  the 
fore  with  yellow  Bafilicon  mixed  with  Precipitate,  viz.  Two  drams  of 
red  Precipitate,  finely  powdered,  to  four  ounces  of  Bafilicon  ;  this  will 
cure  any  fuperficial  ulcer  in  the  Coronet  j  but  if  the  matter  forms  itfelf  a 
lodgment  under  the  Hoof,  there  is  no  way  then  to  come  at  the  ulcer  but 
by  taking  off  part  of  the  Hoof,  and  if  this  be  done  well  and  artfully,  the 
cure  may  be  effeded  without  danger.  I  have  known  the  matter  after  one 
ulcer  has  been  cured,  form  frefh  lodgments  that  have  required  more  of  the 
Hoof  to  be  taken  off  afterward?,  and  yet  have  in  the  end  fucceeded  very 
well,  only  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  require  fome  time.  But  when  the  matter 
happens  to  be  lodged  near  the  quarter,  it  obliges  the  farrier  fometimes  to 
take  off  the  quarter  of  the  Hoof,  then  the  cure  is  for  the  moft  part  only 
palliative  j  for  when  the  quarter  grows  up  it  leaves  a  pretty  large  feam,  which 
weakens  the  Foot,  and  this  is  what  is  ufually  called  a  falfe  quarter  j  and  a 
Horfe  that  has  this  defedl  feldom  goes  quite  found  ;  they  are  generally 
Hoifes  of  the  heavy  breed  which  are  moft  fubjed:  to  fuch  things,  and  will 
afterward  do  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  in  a  cart  or  waggon. 


Of 
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Of  the  Greafe» 


T  Need  fay  very  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  greafe,  having  difcourfed  Thegreafe 

of  that  alreatjy  in  the  method  of  dieting  and  other  parts  of  this  treatifej 
it  is  generally  the  effects  of  a  faulty  Blood,  and  happens  moftly  to  Horfes  of  Horfes 
grofs  conftilutions ;  fonietimes  it  is  owing  to  carelefsnefs  in  the  perfons  that 
look  after  them,  for  want  of  keeping  their  limbs  clean  and  dry ;  but  for 
the  moft  part  Horfes  that  run  late  in  the  winter  at  grafs  are  the  moft  fub- 
ie£l;  to  it  j  their  Blood  by  that  means  growing  poor  and  dropheal,  expofes 
them  firft  to  fwell  in  their  limbs,  and  then  to  eruptions,  which  run  a  feetid 
ftinking  matter,  not  unlike  melted  glue,  and  when  it  turns  fliarp  and  cor- 
^rofive  it  becomes  troublefome  enough  ;  fometimes  the  greafe  only  breaks 
out  behind,  fometimes  before,  and  when  the  conftitution  is  very  bad  it 
will  break  out  in  all  four  limbs  at  once. 

When  the  Heels  are  very  much  fwelled  and  full  of  hard  fcabs,  it  is  The  cur® 
neceflary  to  begin  the  cure  with  poultices,  which  may  either  be  made  with  greafe. 
Turnips  or  with  Rye-flower,  Turpentine  and  Hog’s  Lard,  mixed  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  or  red  Wine-Lees,  and  when  the  Horfe  comes  to  move 
his  limbs  with  lefs  ftifFnefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge,  which  in  fome 
cafes  muft  be  repeated  five  or  fix  times  before  you  can  have  the  defired 
effedt,  of  which  feveral  forms  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
treatife  j  where  there  are  pretty  large  fwellings  in  the  limbs,  diureticks  that 
work  powerfully  by  urine,  often  fucceed  better  then  purges. 


Take  four  ounces  of  yellow  Rofin,  one  ounce  of  Sal  Prunellse,  grind 
■  them  together  in  a  mortar,  oiling  the  end  of  the  peflle  to  keep  them: 
from  running  into  lumps  ;  unredtified  Oil  of  Amber,  one  dram ;  let 
this  be  mixed  in  a  quart  of  clean  forge  water,  and  given  to  the  Horfe 
in  the  morning  fading. 


He  is  to  be  kept  fading  two  hours  before  and  two  hours  afterwards, 
then  giving  him  cold  water  and  riding  him  moderately,  the  fame  as  in  a 
purge. 

Some  Horfes  that  have  weak  flomachs,  will  not  bear  thofe  drinks  fo 
'well  as  others,  and  therefore  they  may  be  the  feldomer  adminidered  j  to 
fuch  one  in  two  or  three  days  will  anfwer  the  end,  though  not  quite  fo 
foon  as  to  thofe  that  can  take  three  or  four  of  them  every  morning 
running. 

If 


/ 
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o  Of  a  Running  Thrufli. 

If  there  be  any  remains  of  the  humour,  the  Legs  may  be  bathed  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  equal  parts,  and  if  that  is  not  fharp  enough, 
add  a  little  iEgyptiacum  to  it,  or  if  the  Heels  remain  fomewhat  fcabby 
and  dry,  ufe  the  following  ointment. 

Take  yellow  Bafilicon  and  Honey,  of  each  two  ounces  j  Verdigreafe  in 
fine  powder,  three  drams ;  let  this  be  applied  once  a  day  till  the  cure 
is  effedted. 

% 

I F  any  weeping  remains  near  the  Heels,  apply  the  following  poultice, 
which  will  go  nigh  to  dry  it  up. 

Take  Honey,  four  ounces;  white  or  red  Lead,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 
Verdigreafe,'  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce ;  mix  them  together,  and  ap¬ 
ply  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  upon  tow,  to  the  part,  and  renew  it 
once  in  three  days. 

Thecrown  The  crown  fcab  is  an  humour  that  breaks  out  round  the  Coronet,  is' 
to^  be  m'a-  itching,  and  attended  with  fcurfinefs ;  mofi:  ufe  only  fiiarp 

mged.  water  for  the  cure  of  it,  but  the  fafefi:  way  is  to  mix  fome  Marfli-Mallpws 
and  yellow  Bafilicon,  equal  parts,  fpread  upon  tow  and  laid  all  round  the 
Coroner,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  the  Horfe  have  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfick, 
or  a  couple  of  the  diuretick  drinks,  as  above  defcribed  in  the  g?eafe. 

Of  a  running  Thriifli,  or  Frufh. 

A  runr/rg  A  Thrufli  Is  an  Impofihume  that  gathers  in  the  frog,  efpecially  inHorfes 
£hruft  de- that  have  flefiiy  Heels,  and  have  deep  clefts  in  their  frogs.  Horfes 
itriDta,  fj-Qgg  clean  and  dry  and  of  a  moderate  fize,  are  feldom 

fubjeft  to  fuch  accidents ;  fometimes  they  are  attended  with  the  greafe,  in 
Horfes  that  are  liable  to  fwelled  Heels,  and  when  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  cure  them  in  time,  when  proper  methods  are  ufed  to  fuch  Horfes  they 
are  feldom  dangerous,  but  are  fometimes  profitable  to  Horfes  of  flefhy  and 
foul  confiitutions,  becaufe  they  drain  off  a  great  many  bad  humours ;  and 
when  ignorant  people  are  too  follicitous  to  dry  them  up  too  quick,  I  have 
known  them  fometimes  affeft  a  Horfe’s  Eye,  and  fometimes  bring  out  a 
ilurp  humour  on  the  furface  of  the  ikin  refembling  a  furfeit. 


The 


of  a  Canker, 

The  fafell:  way  in  managing  thruflies,  when  the  impofthume  appears, 
is  to  pare  out  the  hard  part  of  the  frog,  or  whatever  appears  rotten, 
and  wafh  the  bottom  of  the  Foot  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  old  Cham- 
ber-lye ;  there  is  feldom  or  ever  any  thing  more  neceffary  for  the  cure  of 
a  thrufli,  for  this  is  feldom  fo  perfedt  but  that  they  will  relapfe  at  fome 
certain  times,  in  one  Foot  or  another,  where  Horfes  are  inclined  to  them ; 
but  then  they  may  be  cured  by  following  the  fame  method. 

But  when  a  Horfe  happens  to  have  been  negledtcd,  or  has  a  very 
ftrong  flux  of  humour  into  the  part,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  canker  j 
the  befl:  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  begin  with  medicines  that  are  not  fo 
flaarp,  of  which  I  would  advife  the  following  : 

Take  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  of  each  two.  ounces ;  Tindlure  of 
Myrrh  and  Aloes,  one  ounce  ;  iFgyptiacum,  half  an  ounce  ;  mix 
them  together,  and  bath  the  Thrufli  wherever  there  appears  a  more 
than  ordinary  moiflure  j  and  lay  a  little  tow  dipt  in  the  Tindlure  over 
the  ulcer,  after  the  manner  of  a  ftoping. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Horfe  fliould  be  purged  with  one  or  another  of 
the  purges  I  have  recommended  for  fwelled  Legs,  and  it  would  not  be 
amifs  to  give  him  one  or  two  of  th©  diuretick  drinks  inferted  for  the  greafe  j 
I  have  know  this  method  not  only  fcoure  Horfes  from  the  canker,  but 
from  the  other  fymptoms  that  arife  from  drying  up  thefe  ulcers  too  foon. 

Of  a  Canker  in  the  Foot, 

A  Canker  for  the  mofl;  part  proceeds  from  thrufhes,  when  they  prove  rotten 
and  putrid  fometimes  a  greefy  humour,  when  it  has  been  of  a  long 
(landing,  and  is  got  into  the  finuofliies  of  the  Coffln  joint,  will  run  down 
to  the  Frog  and  under  the  Sole,  and  turn  to  a  canker;  fometimes  bruifes, 
corns,  and  fometimes  taking  up  of  a  kennel  or  channel  nail,  when  thefe 
are  ill  managed  they  will  produce  the  fame  effedt,  but  the  mofl:  ufual  caufe 
is  from  a  rank  thrufli. 

The  canker  is  fo  luxuriant  in  fome  conflitutions,  that  In  one  night’s 
tirne  it  will  get  into  the  mufcles  of  the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  turn  them  all 
into  a  quag,  and  at  the  fame  time  rot  the  foie.  A  luxuriant  canker  very 
much  refembles  a  cancer,  both  in  fmell  and  afpedt,  for  if  it  be  negledled 
drcfling  for  a  few  days,  it  will  grow  feveral  inches  high,  and  when  the 
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442  Of  a  Canker. 

jQo'jgh  is  taken  ofF,  it  will  be  underneath  all  full  of  pap  Tti?,  lefembling  a 
collyflower,  except  in  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  very  pale  led  and  variegated. 
The  method  that  farriers  ufe  for  the  cure  of  a  canker,  is  for  the  mod  part 
with  hot  oih,  fuch  as  double  Aqua  Fortis,  Oil  of  Vit  iol,  and  Batter  of 
Antimony,  which  indeed  are  very  proper  ;  for  fome  cankers  are  of  fo  quick 
a  growth,  that  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  cauflkk  medicines  will  keep  them 
under;  fome  ufe  Sublimate,  and  ftiew  the  canker  over  after  the  oils  have 
been  applied ;  this  fometimes  does  a  great  deal  of  mTchief ;  thofe  do  better 
who  only  ufe  red  Precipitate,  but  the  main  thing  fome  farriers  are  want¬ 
ing  in  is,  the  manner  of  ufing  them ;  the  plain  caudick  oils  are  the  bed 
alone,  providing  they  are  rightly  applied;  for  they  diould  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  drefled  than  what  is  common,  not  to  let  them  lie  on  three  or  .four 
days,  as  they  often  do  ;  for  the  great  humidity  and  moidure  of  the  canker 
.weakens  the  force  of  the  oils,  fo  that  they  only  form  a  fofc  fpungy  efehar, 
and  when  that  comes  to  be  feraped  off,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  a 
frefli  fpungy  place,  which  makes  the  work  to  begin  a-new  again;  but 
thofe  who  have  followed  my  advice,  and  have  dreded  them  every  day 
with  oils,  have  foon  got  ground  upon  the  canker,  even  fometimes  when 
it  has  been  got  to  the  Coffin  bone  ;  for  the  mufcles  in  the  bottom  of  a 
riorfe’s  Foot  are  utterly  waded  in  the  cure  of  this  didemper,  yet  they 
will  grow  up  again,  and  be  no  detriment  at  all  to  the  Horfe,  a  new  Sole 
will  cover  them  firmer  and  better  than  what  they  had  at  fird.  When  the 
canker  does  not  rife  upon  the  drelfing-',  once  in  two^  days  wiil  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  fometimes  a  little  Precipitate  and  burnt  Alluni,  in  fine  powder, 
will  be  very  necefifary  to  drew  over  the  new  growth  of  fledi,  until  the  Sole 
begins  to  grow.  There  is  one  other  great  error  committed  in  curing  the 
canker,  and  that  Is,  not  having  fufficient  regard  to  the  Hoof ;  the  Hoof 
fliould  not  only  be  cat  off  wherever  it  prefles  upon  the  tender  parts,  but 
fhould  be  kept  very  foft  with  Linfeed  Oil,  and  as  often  as  it  is  diefled, 
bath  the  Hoof  all  round  the  Coronet  with  Cliamber-lye.  When  the  Horfe 
is  cured  and  come  to  his  appetite,  lie  ought  to  have  two  or  three  purges,  - 
and  two  or  three  more  ought  to  be  repeated  after  a  month’s  interval.  As 
they  are  commonly  draught  Horfes  that  are  fubjeft  to  thefe  maladies,  a 
little  working  will  do  them  good,  as  foon  as  the  Foot  is  grown  tolerably 
firm  and  drong. 

FINIS. 
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A  N 

PLANATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

PLATES. 


Tab.  I.  Reprefents  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 

I G.  I .  Shews  one  lide  of  the  whole  Skull  of  a  Horfe,  including  both 
the  upper  and  under  Jaw. 

A  A.  The  orbicular  part  of  the  Cranium  or  Skull,  which  includes  the 
Brain  and  Cerebellum, 

B.  A  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the  Skull,  peculiar  to  Horfes,  and 
fome  other  quadrupeds ;  in  a  Horfe  called  the  Noll  bone. 

C.  Part  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  includes  the  Meatus  Auditorius^  and 
bones  of  the  Ear. 

DD.  Part  of  the  frontal  or  forehead  bone,  with  the  Os  Spofjgiofum. 

E.  The  fliarp  bone  that  forms  the  tip  of  the  Nofe. 

FFF.  Holes  through  which  feveral  blood-veffels  and  nerves  pafs  the  Skull 
to  the  Face. 

G.  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper-jaw  bone,  where  there  is  a  procefs  that 
forms  the  arched  declivity  from  the  Nofe  to  the  upper  Lip. 

HHH.  That  part  of  the  upper  Jaw  bone  where  the  fix  upper  Teeth, 
called  the  Grinders  are  inferted. 

I.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper  Jaw  bone,  where  the  Incifors  or  Nip¬ 
pers  are  inferted. 

KK.  The  upper  and  lower  TuHies.  •' 

L.  The  fide  of  the  lower  Jaw  bone  as  united  to  the  upper. 

M.  The  01  bit  or  large  hole  where  the  Eye  is  placed. 

N.  A  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone  that  forms  part  of  the  orbit  of  the 
Eye. 

"O.  The  round  head  of  the  lower  Jaw,  where  it  is  articulated  with  the 
inrer.  • 

LI  I  2  Fig.  2. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 


Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  lower  Jaw-bone,  feparated  from  the  upper  Jaw. 

AA.  The  two  fuperior  proceffes  of  the  lower  Jaw  that  join  it  to  the 
upper. 

BB.  The  two  inferior  proceiles. 

C.  A  hole  through  which  a  Nerve  of  the  fourth  pair  paffes  to  the 

Teeth,  &c.  ^ 

D.  A  hole  through  which  another  branch  of  the  fourth  pair  paffes  to*^ 
tlie  Lips  and  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Jaw,  &c. 

E.  The  under  fore  Teeth  or  Nippers. 

FF.  The  Tufhes. 

G.  A  fmall  channel  for  the  paffage  of  a  Vein,  Artery  and  Nerve,  by 
which  the  lower  or  under  Teeth  are  fupplied  and  nouridied. 

H.  Another  channel  along  the  upper  or  back  part  of  the  fame  bone. 

I. .  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  On  the  left  fide  fliews  the  upper  part  of  the  Grinders. 
7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12.  Shews  the  Grinders  on  the  right  fide,  with  their 

Roots  or  Thongs,  when  part  of  the  Shell  or  Socket  is  removed  to  fliew 
their  Roots. 


”  TABLE  II. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  upper  part  of  the  Skull, 

A.  The  occipital  bone  or  Sinciput. 

BBB.  The  feam  by  which  the  bones  of  the  Face  are  joined  together, 
which  is  plainly  vifible  in  Colts  and  many  other  young  animals. 

CC.  Two  other  Sutures,  which  are  alfo  plain  in  Colts. 

DD.  Two  Fora?mna  or  hohs  through  which  fome  fmall  Blood-veifels 
and  Nerves  have  a  padage  to  the  upper  Jaw  and  upper  Lip. 

EE.  The  griftles  of  the  Nofe,  which  in  young  Horfes  are  divided  by 
the  feam  marked  BBB,  but  afterwards  turn  bony  and  are  united. 

FF.  The  orbits  or  holes  of  the  Eyes. 

GG.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper  Jaw,  where  the  upper  fore  Teeth 
or  Nippers  are  placed. 

Fjg.  2.  Reprefents  the  under  fide  of  the  Skull* 

A  A.  The  under  fide  of  the  Occipital  or  Noll  bone,  with  the  large  fora¬ 
men  or  hole  through  which  the  fpinal  marrow  pafies. 

BB.  Several  holes  through  which  fome  branches  of  the  external  jugu¬ 
lars  pafs  into  the  Brain. 

CC.  Two  Foramina  or  holes  through  which  two  branches  of  the  feventh 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  Cerebellum  pafs  to  the  upper  Jaw,  and  are  difperfed 
on  the  mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  the  Cheeks,  and  Or  Hyoides, 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Pktcs. 

*  DD.  EE.  The  Foramina  through  which  feveral  nerves  pafs,  and  arc 
difperfed  on  the  Palate,  roof  of  the  Mouth,  and  Tongue. 

FF .  Holes  through  which  two  fmall  branches  of  the  external  jugular 
vein  and  artery  pafs  to  and  from  the  Ctrebelhm. 

GG.  'Two  Foramina  or  holes,  viz.  one  on  each  fide,  through  which 
branches  of  the  external  jugular  veins  and  arteries  are  diTperfed  upon  the 
Cheeks  and  Temples,  with  fome  fmall  twigs  to  the  lower  Jaw,  and  the 
roots  of  the  Teeth.  See  Tab.  I.  Fig.  2.  and  letter  G. 

FiH.  Holes  through  which  fmall  twigs  of  nerves  are  detached  to  the  Eye.. 
IJ.  Holes  through  which  other  branches  of  nerves  pafs,  that  are  dif- 
perfed  on  the  organs  of  hearing. 

K.  The  griQy  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  Skull,  where  feveral  pituitary 
glands  are  placed  that  difcharge  the  moifiure  from  the  Nofe. 

LL.  T wo  Foramina  or  holes  through  which  a  vein  and  artery  pafs  to  the 
Palate,  and  other  parts  of  the  upper  Jaw. 

MM.  The  Os  Falati^  or  bone  of  the  Palate. 

'  NN.  The  large  hole  where  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  Eye  are  placed,, 
that  with  the  fat  fill  up  that  cavity. 

Tab.  hi.  Reprefents  the  figure  of  the  firfi:  Vertebra  of  the 
T’horax  in  three  different  views,  with  a  view  of  the  bones 
of  the  Trunk  ;  alfb  the  Bread  bone  or  Stemorty  with  the 
Scapila  or  Shoulder-blade. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  under  fide  of  the  firfi  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax  or 
Breaft. 

AA.  The  two  procefies  that  join  the  lafl;  and  XowtimoiiVerfebra  of  the 
neck. 

B.  The  large  procefs  that  is  received  into  the  middle  cavity  of  the  faid 
Vertebra. 

CC.  The  two  lateral  procefifes  that  are  joined  to  the  faid  Vertebra. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  fame  with  its  fpine  turned  upwards. 

A.  Its  fpine. 

BB.  The  upper  fide  of  the  two  anterior  procefies  that  join  the  lower 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

CC.  The  upper  fide  of  the  two  poflerlor  procefies  that  are  articulated 
with  the  lowermofl  procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

DD.  Two  procefTes  that  enter  into  two  cavities  of  the  fecond  Vertebra. 
of  the  Thorax. 

E.  The  cavity  through  which  thefin  al  marrow  pafies 

Fig.  4; 
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Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax  or  BreafI:,  with  thofe  of 

the  Back  and  Loins,  in  their  proper  fiiuation. 

A.  A  Procefs  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  ThoraXy  which  enters  the  upper 
cavity  of  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

B.  The  lowermoft  procefs  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  T borax y  which 
■enters  the  lower  cavity  of  the  under  or  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

CCCC.  The  cavities  that  receive  the  round  heads  of  the  Ribs  of  the  Tho^ 
raXy  which  join  with  \k\tS>tenion  or  Breaft-bone. 

DE.  Shews  the  upper  part  of  the  ribs  that  rife  from  the  Spines  of  the  Back 
and  Loins  in  their  proper  articulations,  including  the  ftiort  Ribs. 

L  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  Repre¬ 
fents  the  18  Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax y  Back  and  Loins. 

PJorfes  are  often  fubjedt  to  fidulous  ulcers  among  thefe  Spines,  fo  that  the 
•ftrudture  of  thefe  parts  ought  to  be  well  known  by  thofe  who  pradtife 
farriery. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  firft  or  uppermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax  fideways, 

as  it  appears  when  joined  with  the  other  Vertebra  in  Fig.  4. 

A.  The  Spine  which  in  this  bone  is  ftiorter,  more  crooked,  and  moit 
fpungy,  than  the  other  Vertebra. 

BB.  The  upper  part  of  the  two  anterior  proceftes  that  are  articulated  with 
the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

CC.  The  lower  part  of  the  two  exterior  proceffes  that  are  articulated 
with  the  anterior  prc-cefs  of  the  fecond  joint  or  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

D.  The  Seam  on  one  fide,  to  which  the  foremoft  Rib  is  joined,  which 
is  the  fame  on  the  other  fide. 

E.  The  round  head  or  procefs  that  is  articulated,  and  enters  into  the 
cavity  of  the  Thorax,  and  of  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

F.  The  cavity  W'hich  receives  a  procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  the 
Neck. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  Sternon  or  Breaft-bone. 

A.  The  round  head  of  the  Breaft-bone,  which  ferves  for  the  origin  and 
infertion  offeveral  Mufcles. 

B.  Its  lower  extremity  called,  CartUago  En/iforfjiiSy  or  fword-likccartilage. 

C.  The  cavity  into  which  the  Collar-bone  on  the  one  fide  is  inferred. 

D.  The  Spine  of  the  Sternon. 

EEEEEE.  The  Hollows  or  Sockets  which  receive  the  cartilaginous  ends 
of  the  anterior  Ribs. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  upper  fide  of  the  Scapula  or  ShouMer-blade 

bone. 

A.  A  broad  flat  cavity  that  receives  the  round  Head  cf  the  ShculJer- 
bone. 

BB.  Pro- 
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'  An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

BB.  ProcelTvS  on  tlie  balls  of  the  Scapula^  to  which  the  broad  ligamen- 
t(  us  fubftance  that  fccures  the  Joint  are  attached,  with  the  Tendons  of  fe- 
vcral  Hrong  Mufcles  that  move  the  Shoulder  and  the  fore  Limb. 

(^  The  Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  Slioulder-blade  bone. 

I)D.  The  flipper  and  lower  whence  feveral  very  flrong  Mufcles 

of  the  Shoulder  and  fore  Leg  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

EEE.  Three  proccffes  at  the  extremities  of  the  La^Jiina  or  plates  for  the 
origins  and  infeit’ons  of  the  Mufcles, 

Tab.  IV.  Reprefents  the  bones  of  the  fore  Leg; 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  bones  of  the  fore  Leg  as  they  are  articulated  and 
together. 

A.  The  Back  or  Arch  of  the  Os  Hunseri  or  Shoulder-bone. 

B.  The  round  Plead  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  that  Is 
received  into  the  upper  cavity  of  the  Leg-bone. 

C.  The  Contortion  or  Spine  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  wherein  feveral 
Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

D.  A  large  procefs  under  the  upper  head>  on  the  fore  part  of  the  fame 
bone,  whereon  feveral  Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

E.  The  round  head  that  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  cartilage,  and  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  Scapula  or  Shoulder-blade. 

F.  The  Leg  bone. 

G.  The  large  procefs  that  forms  the  Elbow  of  a  Horfe. 

H.  The  lower  end  that  joins  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Knee, 

KKK,  ^c.  The  fmall  bones  of  the  Knee. 

LM.  The  two  long  bones  of  the  Shank  that  refemble  the  Radius  and 
Utrrd  of  a  man’s  Arm. 

N.  The  great  Paftern. 

O.  The  little  Paftern. 

P.  The  Cofiin-bone... 

Fig. '2.  Reprefents  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Knee,  w'ith  part  of  the 
Shank. 

A.  The  Shank- bone  cut  through  the  middle. 

B.  The  bore  or  hollow  of  the  bone  in  which  the  Marrow  is  contained. 

I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  The  feven  bones  of  the  Knee, 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  back  part  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  with  its  chief  pro-, 
cefles. 

A.  The  large  prccefs  that  forms  the  Elbow. 

B.  T  he  Spine. 


CC.  The 
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CC.  The  two  lower  procefles  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  that  are  articulated 
•with  the  Tibia  or  Leg  bone. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Shank-bone. 

A.  The  upper  part  of  that  bone  which  in  young  Horfes  is  porous  and 
fpongy,  with  feveral  Foramina^  or  little  holes  for  the  paffage  of  Blood 
vefTels  and  Nerves. 

B.  The  cartilaginous  Cap  or  Epiphyjis^  by  which  its  upper  end  is  joined  to 
the  fmall  bones  of  the  Knee. 

C  The  lower  end  of  the  fame  bone,  which  is  porous  and  fpongy,  as  the 
upper,  and  alfo  perforated  in  feveral  places  for  the  paffage  of  Nerves  and 
Blood-vefTels. 

D.  The  lower  ^piphyjii  or  Head,  which  both  receives  and  is  received 
in  its  jundure  with  the  upper  end  of  the  great  Paftern. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  great  Padern. 

A.  The  middle  of  that  bone  which  is  fmall,  but  more  compa<5l  and 
folid  than  the  two  ends. 

BB.  Two  Appendages  that  form  the  Fetlock. 

C.  The  lower  end  by  which  it  is  articulated  and  joined  to  the  leffer 
Paftern. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  form  of  the  lefler  Paftern. 

A.  Its  upper  round  Head  which  is  joined  with  the  lower  end  of  the 

great  Paftern.  ' 

B.  Its  lower  end  which  is' articulated  and  indented  into  the  Coffin-bone. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  Coffin-bone. 

A.  The  lower  part  or  Toe. 

B.  The  upper  part,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  little  Paftern. 

Tab.  V.  Shews  the  Vertehece  of  the  Loins,  Os  Sacrum  and 
Hip-bones. 

Fig.  I.  Reprefents  the  Vertebree  oi  the  Loins  and  Oi  united  to¬ 

gether. 

A.  The  Vertchrer  of  the  Loins. 

I,  2,  3  4,  5,  6.  The  fpinal  proceftes. 

3>3>  3>3>3'  The  fix  lateral  ppoceftes. 

B.  The  under  hde  of  the  Oi  Sacrum. 

L  2,  3,4,  5.  The  five  Spines  of  that  bone. 

4,  4,  4,  4,4.  Five  cavities,  with  Holes  for  the  paftageof  feveral  Nerves, 
Veins  and  Arteries. 
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Fig.  2.  Shews  the  under  fide  of  the  Os  Sacrimi,  with  the  bones  orjundlares 
of  the  Tai'. 

A  A.  Two  fmall  procefles  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  lowermofl  Ferfe^ 
bra  of  the  Loins. 

BB.  Two  other  procefies  that  are  alfo  united  vyith  the  lowermofl  Vcrte^ 
bra  of  the  Loins. 

CC.  Two  cavities  that  receive  the  two  upper  procefles  of  the  Hip  bones. 
DDDD’.  The  feveral  Foramijia  or  holes  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  bein^  eight 
in  number,  through  which  fevcral  branches  of  Veins,  Arteries  and  Nerves,, 
have  their  paffage  to  and  from  the  fpinal  Marrow. 

E.  The  large  foramen  or  hole  in  which  the  fpinal  Marrow  is  contained. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Hip  bones, '  the  Ileum]  Ifch'mm  and  the  Os -'Pub  is-, 
often  called  thc.O^f/  Innomhiata. 

A  A.  The  two  anterior  points  or  procefles  by  which  the  two  fides  of  the 
Ileum  are  united  to  each  other,  and  with  the  Coxendix. 

.  BB.  The  flat  fides  of  the  I'eum  which  gives  form.to  the  Hips,  in  the 
hollow  parts  of  which  feveral  Mufcles  are  placed,  which  are  mentioned  in- 
their  defeription. 

CC.  The  two  points  of  the  Ileum  from  whence  the  oblique  afcendlng 
Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly  have  their  origins,  and  into  which  the  defeend- 
inz  Mufcles  are  inferted. 

DD.  The  large  Sockets  or  Cups  that  receive  the  round  Heads  of  the  Ojja 
Femeris  or  Thigh  bones. 

EE.  Two  large  holes  of  the  Ifchium^  of  an  oval  figure,  covered  with 
mufcular  flefli,  through  which  fevcral  Veins,  Arteries  and  Nerves,  have 
their  paflage. 

F.  The  feam  by  which  thefe  bones  are  joined,  which  In  young  animals 
is  vifible  to  the  Eye,  and  may  eafily  be  feparated.  This  bone  is  called  the 
Pubis. 

GG.  The  points  of  the  Os  Pubis.  From  this  bone  the  pyramidal  Muf¬ 
cles  derive  their  origins,  and  others  are  connected  with  it.. 

♦ 

Tab.  VI.  Reprefents  the  bones  of  the  hind  Leg  and  Foot, 
both  fingle  and  united. 

Fig.  I.  Shew  the  Thigh  bone.  Leg  bone,  Inflep,  Pafterns  and  Foot,  in 
their  proper  articulations. 

A.  The  large  round  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  which  enters  the  Ace-^ 
tabulum  or  Cup  of  the  Hip  bones. 

B.  Another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone,  called  its  lefiTer  Tfrochanter. 

Mmm  “  C.  The 
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C.  The  great  trochanter.  In  thefe,  and  in  the  hrong  ligaments  that 
furrounds  the  Hip  joint,  feveral  Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

DD.  Shews  the  body  of  the  Thigh  bone,  with  its  Spines,  Contortions, 
and  Protuberances ;  from  whence  feveral  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg  arc 
derived,  and  in  which  others  are  inferted. 

E.  1  he  Stiffle  or  Knee  pan. 

FF.  The  two  lower  round  procefles  of  the  Thigh  bone,  which  are  joined 
with  the  Leg  bone. 

G.  The  upper  head  of  the  Leg  bone,  covered  with  its  cartilaginous 
piphijis  or  Cup,  for  its  more  eafy  motion. 

H.  The  Shank  or  body  of  the  Leg  bone,  with  its  Spines. 

I.  The  lower  end  of  that  bone,  which  is  united  with  the  fraall  bones  of 
'  the  Hock. 

K.  The  fmall  bones  In  the  bending  of  the  Hock. 

L.  The  large  procefs  that  forms  the  Heel  of  the  Hock, 

M.  The  Inftep  bone. 

N.  The  Splinter  bone,  that  refembles  the  Fibula  of  the  human  Leg. 

O.  The  lower  part  of  the  Inftep  bone,  that  joins  with  the  fmall  bones 
of  the  Paftern  joint. 

P.  The  fmall  bones  and  cartilages  that  fill  up  the  cavities  thereof. 

Q^The  great  Paftern,  which  anfwers  to  the  tarfus  of  the  human 

Foot. 

R,  The  lefier  Paftern,  which  anfwers  to  the  Metatarfus. 

S,  The  Coffin-bone. 

•  '  T.  The  Procefs  of  the  hindermoft  fmall  bone,  which  refembles  the 
Heel  of  the  Hock,  and  forms  the  Fetlock  j  and  is  properly  the  Heel  bone 
of  a  Horfe. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Leg  bone. 

A.  The  two  fliarp  proceftfes  that  are  received  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  Thigh  bone. 

'  B.  C.'  The  two  Splinters  that  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  faid 
bone  near  its  protuberance. 

DD.  Two  fharp  proceffes  that  are  received  into  the  head  of  the  Inftep 
bone. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Patella  or  Knee  pan,  called  the  Stiffie  of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  convex  or  round  part  of  the  Stiffie.' 

B.  The  ftrong  ligament  that  ties  it  to  the  tibia  or  Leg  bone. 

Fjg,  4.  Shews  the  Inftep  bone,  which  correlponds  with  the  Shank  bone 
of  the  fore  Leg. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

A.  A  round  cartilaginous  procefs  that  joins  the  lower  end  of  the  Leg 
bone,  and  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Hock. 

B.  The  body  of  the  Inftep  bone. 

CC.  The  two  Splinters  bones  or  Bodkins  that  are  more  diftincfl,  and 
proportionably  larger  on  this  bone  than  on  the  preceding, 

DD.  Two  round  proceffes  that  are  united  with  the  great  Paflern,  and 
fmall  bones  of  the  Fetlock  joint. 

E.  A  thin  rotatory  procefs  that  turns  in  a  narrow  channel  of  the  great 
Paftern. 

Fig,  5.  Shews  the  Heel  bones  of  the  Hock. 

A.  The  cartilaginous  or  Top,  into  which  the  great  matter  Sinew 

is  inferted. 

B.  The  fmall  Neck  or  Procefs  of  that  bone. 

CC.  Two  fmall  uneven  bones,  which  are  firmly  united  to  it,  within 
whofe  procefles  Vefigons  or  Windgalls  are  often  bred. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  Os  Calds  of  Heel* bone,  which  gives  form  to 
the  Fetlock,  and  refembles  the  latt  deferibed  bone,  but  much  fmaller. 

A.  The  Head,  into  which  the  back  Sinew  behind  is  inferted  :  Windgalls 
are  often  bred  between  this  and  the  Inttep  bone,  in  the  cavities  on  both 
fides  the  Sinew. 

BB.  Two  cavities  that  receive  two  procefles  of  the  great  Pattern. 

C.  A  round  procefs  that  enters  into  a  long  cavity  of  the  faid  Pattern, 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  Coffin  bone,  which  correfponds  with  the  latt  Joints 

of  the  Toes  in  men. 

A.  The  Coffin  that  is  covered  with  the  Hoof. 

B.  The  hollow  that  receives  the  round’Heads  of  the  lower  Pattern, 


Tab,  VII.  Shewing  the  whole  Scelcton  of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  Head,  including  all  its  parts  as  articulated  with  the  Neck; 

BB.  The  Blade  bone  or  Scapula. 

C.  The  Shoulder  bone. 

DD.  The  Leg  bones. 

EE.  The  Joints  of  the  Knees,  with  the  fmall  ranges  of  bones. 

FF.  The  two  proceffes  in  the  bending  of  the  Knees  or  RotulcCi  wJhich 
both  facilitate  its  motion  and  prevent  diflocation, 

GG.  The  Shank  bones. ' 

HH.  The  Pattern  joints. 

II.  The  leffer  Paflern, 

KK.  The 
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An  Explanation'  of  the  Plates. 

KK.  The  Coffin  bones  of  the  foie  Foot. 

LL.  The  Hip  bones,  or  OlJa  Imiominata, 

JVIM.  The  Thigh  bones. 

NN.  The  hind  Leg  bones. 

GO.  The  bones  that  form  the  Heel  of  the  Hock. 

PP.  The  Oflets  or  fmall  bones  of  the  Hock. 

Q^^The  Inftep  bones. 

RR.  The  great  Paftern. 

SS.  The  little  Paftern.  S 

TT.  The  Coffins. 

V.  The  Sfernon  or  Bread  bone. 

X.  The  Cartilago  Einftformis^  or  fword-like  cartilage,  being  the  point 
of  the  Bread  bone. 

YYYY.  The  Ribs. 

Z.  Their  cartilaginous  endings  on  the  Bread  and  Belly. 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  yi.  VII.  The  feven  of  the  Neck. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
The  eighteen  Vertebree  of  the  Thorax  and  Back. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  ^5,  6.  The  fix  Vertebree  of  the  Loins. 

I,  2,  3, .4,  5.  The  five  Spines  of  the  Os  Sacrum. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7-  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  The 
eighteen  Joints  of  the  Coxendix  'and  Tail.  ' 

Tab.  VIII.  Shews  the  external  Mufcles  of  a  Horfe,  as  they 
appear  on  one  lide,  when  the  Skin  and  flefhy  Panicle  is  re¬ 
moved. 

*  » 

A.  The  orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Eye. 

a.  The  temporal  Mufcles,  and  Mufcles  of  the  Cheeks. 

b.  The  orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Mouth. 

c.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe. 

EBB.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  with  thofe  that  defeend  to  the  Back 
and  Shoulders,  to  affid  in  the  motions  of  thofe  parts. 

C.  A  drong  nervous  ligament  under  the  Mane,  which  keeps  the  Neck 
firm  and  deady  in  its  motions. 

D.  The  pedtoral  Mufcles. 

EEEE.  The  proper  Mufcles  of  the  Scapula  or  Shoulder  blade,  with 
thofe  that  move  the  Shoulder. 

F.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  fore  Leg. 

GG.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  Padern  arid  Foot. 

HH.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins. 

mill.  The  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Hips  that  move  the  Thigh. 

2  K.  The 
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All  Explanation  of  the  Plates; 

K.  The  Mafcles  that  move  the  hind  Leg. 

LL.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  hind  Paftern  and  Foot. 

MM.  The  Inftep  bones  of  both  the  hind  Legs,  as  expofed  in  the  dif- 
iedlion  of  the.  Mufcles. 

iNNN.  The  Ribs  as  they  appear  when  the  Skin  and  flefhy  Pannicle  and 
Mufcles  are  removed. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  Serratus  Anticus^  from  their  refembling  the  Teeth 
of  a  Saw. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6.  The  Serratus  Pojiicus.  Beth  which  afli/t  in  widen¬ 
ing  the  thorax  or  Cheft,  in  relpiration. 

Tab.  IX.  Shews  a  Horfe  with  his  Face  towards  us,  that  we 
may  view  the  Mufcles  as  they  appear  on  his  fore  parts. 

A  A.  A  pair  of  the  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Ear. 

BB.  Another  pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ear. 

CC.  Another  pair  belonging  to  the  Ear. 

:DD.  The  temporal  Mufcles. 

EE.  A  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Eye-lids. 

FF.  Another  pair  belonging  to  the  Eye-lids, 

GG.  A  pair  of  Mufcles  that  belong  to  the  Lips  and  Nofe. 

H.  Another  pair,  belonging  in  common  to  the  Lips  and  Nofe. 

II.  Mufcles  that  move  the  fore  Leg  and  Elbow. 

KK.  The  origins  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

L.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx. 

MMMM.  Two  principal  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Head  and  Neck. 
NN.  Another  principal  Mufcle  belonging  to  the  Neck. 

00.  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  fore  Leg  and  Elbow. 

P.  The  Mufcles  called  the  Deltords  of  the  Shoulder. 

:  Q^Part  of  the  intercoftal  Mufcles.  • 

R.  Serratus  Pojiicus^  with  part  of  the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  lower 

Belly. 

SSS.  The  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Hips,  being  thofe  that  chiefly  move 
the  hind  Legs. 

TT.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Khee  and  Hock,  that  move  the  fore  and 
hind  Pafterns. 


Tab.  X.  Shews  two  different  Views  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 

fore  Leg  of  a  Horfe. 

•  ^ 

Fig.  t.  Shews  the  anterior  or  fore  part  of  the  fore^  Leg. 

A  A.  The  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Knee,  which  aflifts  in  moving  the' 

Tv  or  ^ 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

^  B.  One  of  the  chief  Mufcles  of  the  Pafterns,  which  divides  below  the 
Knee  in  two  Tendons,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Pattern. 

C.  A  ttrong  annular  Ligament,  by  which  the  Tendon  of  the  latt;  deicribed 
IVlufc’e  is  braced  down  to  the  Knee,  being  of  fo  great  a  length  down  to  the 
Pattern,  that  without  fuch  an  attachment  would  intirely  lofe]its  fpring  and 
ability  to  motion. 

D.  The  uppermott  Mufcle  of  the  Knee,  which  runs  obliquely  acrofs, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  hind  part  of  it. 

E.  The  axillary  Vein,  which  appears  when  the  Skin  Is  carefully  taken  off, 
to  fhew  the  Mufcles  in  their  proper  lituation. 

FF.  The  Shank  bone,  as  it  appears  when  the  anterior  Mufcles  of  the 
Leg  are  dittedfed. 


Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  back  or  hind  part  of  the  fore  Leg. 

AA.  Two  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  bend  the  Knee. 

BB.  Another  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Knee. 

CC.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  bends  the  Pattern, 

D.  Another  Mufcle  of  the  Pattern. 

EE.  The  great  Tendon  or  back  Sinew  which  is  inferted  into  the’Heel, 
and  is  plainly  vifible  when  the  Mufcles  are  difledted. 

F.  The  ilrong  annular  ligament  that  braces  the  back  Sinew  under  the 
Pattern,  and  is  often  the  feat  of  humours  and  ulcers,  in  foul  or  flefhy  legged 
Horfes. 

G.  The  Tendon  of  another  Mufcle  of  the  Pattern,  that  runs  on  one' fide 
of  the  back  Sinew,  and  partly  under  it. 

H.  So  much  of  the  Shank  bone  as  appears  in  this  view. 

I.  The  Splinter  bone  of  the  fore  Leg,  which  correlponds  with  the  Ra^ 
dius  of  the  human  Aran. 

Tab.  XI.  Reprefents  two  diiFerent  views  of  the  hind  Legs 
of  a  Horfe,  to  fhew  the  principal  Mufcles. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  anterior  or  fore  part  of  the  hind  Leg. 

AAAA.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  of  the  hind  Pattern,  which  de- 
feends  from  the  Hip  to  the  Heel. 

B.  One  of  the  chief  Mufcles  that  bends  the  Hock. 

C.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  extends  the  Pattern. 

D.  A  fmall  flettiy  Mufcle  that  helps  to  turn  the  hind  Leg. 

EE.  Two  ttrong  cartilaginous  Ligaments  that  'brace  down  the  long 
Mufcles  of  the  Patterns  that  defeend  from  the  infide  of  the  Thigh. 

FF.  The  bones  on  the  infide  of  the  Hock,  that  appear  when  the  Skin 
is  taken  off  to  ihew  the  Mufcles. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

GG.  Branches  of  the  internal  crural  Veins. 

H.  The  Inftep  bone, 

I.  A  rough  bony  procefs,  in  which  feveral  Mufcles  have -their  origins 
and  infertlons. 

KL.  The  Tendons  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles  that  are  inferted  into  the 
Heel. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  hind  or  back  part  of  the  hind  Leg,  with  its  Mufcles. 

A.  A  Mufcle  of  the  Leg  called  the  Sartorious  Mufcle  in  men,  and 
helps  to  turn  the  Leg  Inwards. 

B.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Hock. 

'  C.  Another  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Hock. 

D.  One  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  cut  off  above  its  infertion  into 
the  Leg. 

E.  One  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Leg,  inferted  into  the  upper  infide 
procefs  of  the  Hock. 

FF.  The  combination  of  feveral  Mufcles  that  are  united  in  the  great 
Tendon  or  mafter  Sinew,  that  is  inferted  into  the  Heel  of  the  Hock,, 
called  in  the  human  body  the  Tendo  Achillis. 

G.  One  of  the  Paftern  Mufcles  that  paffes  over  the  outfide  of  the 
Hock, 

H.  The  ending  or  termination  of  the  great  Tendon  that  forms  the 
Heel  of  the  Hock. 

II ,  The  Mufcles  of  the  Pafterns  that  run  over  both  fides  of  the  Pa- 
flern  joint. 

KK,  The  tendinous  Mufcle  that  is  inferted  into  the  Fetlock,  and  is 
fometimes  called  the  back  Sinew  of  the  hind  Leg. 

LL.  The  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  defcend  on  both  fides  of  the 
fmall  of  the  Inflep  or  hind  Leg,  and  are  inferted  into  the  Coffin  bone 
to  move  the  Foot,  with  fome  twigs  of  Veins  which  appear  when  the 
Skin  is  taken  off. 

M.  The  tendinous  part  of  a  Mufcle  that  paffes  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Foot,  correfponding  with  the  Plantaris  in  the  human  Foot,  and 
forms  in  a  Horfe  the  fleffiy  part  of  the  Frog,  &c. 

'  N.  Other  nervous  Mufcles  that  are  inferted  into  the  lower  procefles  of 
the  leffer  Paffern,  and  into  the  Coffin  bone. 
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Tab.  XII.  Reprefen ts  the  Guts,  as  they  appear  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Situation,  when  the  lower  Belly  is  laid  open. 

\ 

AAAAAAAA.  The  Gut  colon,  itsfeveral  circumvolutions  and  windings, 
with  its  folds  and  purfes :  Under  which  lye  the  fmall  Guts. 

B.  The  Ccecum  cr  blind  Gut. 

C.  The  ftreight  Gut, 

D.  The  Fents  or  Yard. 

E.  The  Fundament. 

Tab.  XIII.  Reprefents  the  Stomach  in  two  different  views, 
the  one  whole  the  other  cut  open,  to  fhew  the  Rugee  or 
furrows  on  its  infide.  Alfo  the  courfe  of  the  Chyky 

.  Fig  .1.  Shews  the  Stomach  intire. 

AAAy  The  outfide  of  the  Stomach,  with  the  ramifications  or  branch- 
ings'pf  the  Blood-veflels. 

B.  Part  of  the  upper  Orifice  or  Gullet. 

/C.  The  Pylons,  or  lower  Orifice,  which  enters  the  fmall  Guts-. 

V* 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Stomach,  with  a  piece  of  it  cut  off,  that  the  infide 
may  be  feen. 

AAA.  The  outfide  of  the  Stomach. 

B.  The  Gullet  cut  off  where  it  opens  into  the  Stomach. 

C.  The  lower  Orifice. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  ladleal  VefTels  proceeding  from  the  fmall  Gut  to  the 
DuBus  Phor actus. 

AAA.  Part  of  the  fmall  Gut  cut  of,  with  the  ladeal  or  milky  veffels 
rifiing  out  of  it. 

BBB.  The  courfe  of  the  fame  Veffels  along  the  Mefentery  to  the  Tho- 
racick  Dudl ;  with  the  fmall  Blood-veffels  of  the  Mefentery. 

CCC.  The  Thofaieck  Dudl  cut  off,  which  receives  the  Chyk  or  milky 
liquid  from  the  fmall' Guts  by  the  lafteal  Veffels, 

DD.  Part  of  the  infide  of  the  Back  bone, 

EEEE. .  Part  of  the  Ribs  cut  of, 
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Tab.  XIV.  Sheweth  the  principal  parts  contained  in  the 
lower  Belly  of  a  Horfe,  when  the  Guts  are  carefully  taken ' 
out  and  removed. 

AA.  The  Midriff  turned  up  to  fhew  its  under  fide. 

BBBB.  The  Liver. 

C.  The  Gall-pipe  cut  off  before  its  entrance  into  the  Duodenum  or  fmall 
Gut. 

D.  The  afcending  great  Vein,  or  Vena  Cava. 

E.  The  Aorta  Defcendens^  or  the  defcending  great  Artery. 

FF.  The  Ureters  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  Kidneys  to  the 
Bladder. 

GG.  The  Kidneys. 

HH.  The  fpermatick  Veffels  on  the  right  fide. 

II.  The  fpermatick  Veffels  on  the  left  fide. 

KK.  The  Tejies  or  Stones. 

LL.  The  Vafa  Deferentia. 

M.  The  Bladder. 

N.  The  Inteflinum  Reefum^  or  Streight  Gut, 

O.  The  Penis  or  Yard.  .  * 

Tab.  XV.  Shews  the  Lungs,  the  Head  of  the  Windpipe, 
with  two  different  views  of  the  Heart. 

Fig.  I.  Reprefents  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Lungs: 

AA.  Part  of  the  Windpipe. 

B.  The  left  Lob  of  the  Lungs,  covered  with  its  proper  Membrane.^ 

CC.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Windpipe  on  one  fide,  with  its  feve- 
ral  ramifications  through  the  Lungs. 

DDDD.  The  innumerable  Vefficles  or  Air-bladders  that  arife  from  the 
extremiiies  of  the  fmall  branches  of  the  Windpipe,  when  they  are  blown 
up  and  filled  with  air. 

Fjg.  2.  Shews  the  Larynx^  with  part  of  the  Windpipe. 

A.  The  Epiglots. 

B.  The  Cartilago  Sciitiforme,  or  fiiield-like  cartilage. 

C.  The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  Windpipe. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  laid  open. 

AA.  The  external  or  fiefhy  fubfiance  of  the  Heart. 

N  n  n  * 
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BBB.  The  pulmonary  Vein  which  opens  into  the  left  Ventriele. 

C.  The  left  Ventricle  which  receives  the  Blood  from  the  pulmonary 
Vein. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  laid  open, 

A  A.  The  Vena  Cava  cut  off  above  and  below. 

B.  The  entrance  of  that  Vein  into  the  right  Ventricle. 

CC.  The  infide  of  that  Ventricle,  with  the  Valves  and  the  Fibrilla,  or 
little  Fibres  that  fallen  the  ends  of  the  Valves  to  the  fubffance  of  the 
Heart. 

D.  The  Apex  or  point  of  the  Heart. 

Tab.  XVI.  Reprefen ts  the  principal  Veins,  as  they  arc  diftri- 
buted  into  all  parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe. 

AA.  The  Vena  Cava,  or  hollow  Vein  which  receives  the  Blood  from 
all  the  other  Veins,  in  order  to  its  conveyance  into  the  Heart. 

BB.  The  axillary  Veins  which  receive  the  Blood  from  the  fore  Legs, 
Breail  and  Belly,  &c. 

CC.  The  Veins  of  the  off  Leg  before,  which  empty  themfelves  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  axillary  Veins. 

DD.  The  Veins  of  the  left  or  near  Leg  before,  which  enter  the  left 
branch  of  the  axillary  Vein. 

EE.  The  external  jugulars,  with  their  feveral  ramifications  that  return  the 
Blood  chiefly  from  the  external  parts  of  the  Head  and  Neck  into  the’  Cava. 

FF.  The  internal  jugular  Veins  that  return  the  Blood  chiefly  from  the 
Brain,  &e. 

GG.  The  Veins  difperfed  on  the  Face  and  Cheeks,  that  empty  them¬ 
felves  chiefly  into  the  external  Jugulars. 

H.  The  Vena  fine  Pari,  or  Azygoi,  which  opens  into  the  defeending 
Trunk  of  the  Cava  before  it  reaches  the  Heart. 

II.  The  coronary  Vein,  with  its  ramifications  upon  the  Heart, 

KK.  The  Veins  peculiar  to  the  Midriff. 

LL.  Thofe  peculiar  to  the  Liver. 

MM.  The  Veins  peculiar  to  the  Kidneys. 

N.  The  Jundlion  of  the  lliack  Veins  in  the  Cava  AfeendenSy  or  theaf- 
cending  Cava. 

00.  The  Veins  of  the'  Teflicles. 

PP.  The  branches  of  the  lliacks  that  are  difperfed  upon  the  Thighs 
and  hind  Legs. 

The  Veins  of  the  Tail. 

RR.  The  crural  Veins  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Legs  and  Feet. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

SS.  The  Veins  that  run  along  each  fide  of  the  Belly,  which  receive  the 
Blood  from  all  the  external  parts  thereof,  and  open  into  the  Iliacks  near 
the  Groins. 

Tab.  XVII.  Reprefents  tho  Vena  Forta^  as  it  arifes  from  the 
Guts  and  other  Inteftines,  with  its  diftribution  through  the 
Liver. 

A.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Porta, 

B.  A  principal  branch  that  rifes  from  the  Stomach,  the  Spleen,  Duode^ 
minty  Omentuniy  &c,  and  opens  into  the  Trunk  of  the  Porta  near  its  middle. 

C.  Another  principal  branch  that  rifes  chiefly  from  the  Veins  of  the  Me- 
fentery,  the  Gut  Colon,  and  from  the  ReBum  or  ftreight  Gut. 

'  D.  A  confidcrable  branch  from  the  Mefentery,  the  Colon  and  Ccecuniy 
or  blind  Gut. 

E.  Two  confiderable  branches  from  the  Mefentery  and  Cglon  that  unite 
near  the  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Porta. 

FF.  Several  confiderable  branches  of  Veins  that  arife  from  the  Mefen¬ 
tery,  and  from  all  the  fmall  Guts  and  other  Inteflines,  and  open  info  the 
entrance  of  the  Vena  Porta, 

GGGG.  The  branches  of  \hzVena  Portay  as  they  are  diftributed  through 
all  parts  of  the  Liver. 

Tab.  XVIII.  Shews  the  Arteries,  and  their  diftribution  into 
all  parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  Heart,  with  its  coronary  Arteries. 

B.  The  defrending  Trunk  of  the  .Berta  or  great  Artery,  making  a  chan-- 
nel  along  the  Back, 

CC.  The  fubclavian  Arteries  that  pafs  under  the  Collar  bone  to  the  fore 
Legs.  V 

DDDD.  The  fuperior  and  inferior  cubital  Arteries  that  are  difperfed  along 
the  fore  Legs  and  Feet,  conveying  the  Blood  for  the  nourilhment  of  thofe 
Parts. 

EE.  The  external  carotids  that  carry  the  Blood  upwards  to  the  Head, 
fending  out  branches  as  they  pafs  along  to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  Neck. 

FF.  The  internal  carotid  Arteries,  which  alfo  take  their  courfe  to  the 
Brain  and  other  parts  of  the  Head,  into  which  they  enter  by  diflerent  Fo¬ 
ramina  or  holes. 

GGGG.  The  moft  confpicuous  branches  of  the  external  and  internal 
Carotids,  as  they  communicate  one  with  another  in  the  Head  and  upper 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

part  of  the  Neck  and  Jaws,  and  have  their  different  names  and  deno¬ 
minations  from  the  fevcral  places  to  which  they  are  detached. 

HHHHHH.  The  intercoflal  Arteries  which  pafs  out  between  the  Ribs 
on  each  fide,  and  are  beftowed  on  all  parts  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Body, 

II.  The  Arteries  that  are  beflov-ed  on  the  Midriff  or  Skirt  on  the 
Stomach  and  other  internal  parts.  - 

KK.  The  Arteries  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Spleen  or  Melt,  the  Liver, 
Mefentery,  and  fmall  Guts. 

LL.  The  Arteries  beftowed  on  the  Kidneys. 

MM.  The  lumbal  Arteries  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Bladder,  Infejiinum 
Rectum^  and  other  parts  within  the  Pelvis. 

.  NN.  The  feminal  Arteries  that  go  to  the  Tefticles.  • 

GO.  The  Arteries  difperfed  on  the  Teflicles. 

PP.  The  Arteries  that  proceed  from  the  lliacks,  and  are  beftowed  on  the 
Tail. 

QC^The  Iliack  Arteries  that  branch  off  into  the  Thighs. 

RR.  The  crural  Arteries  that  are  beftowed  on  the  Legs  and  Feet.  . 

Tab.  XIX.  Shews  one  lide  of  the  Head  and  Neck  of  a 
Horfe,  with  the  principal  Veins  as  they  appear  when  the 
Skin  and  Fat  is  removed. 

AAA.  The  external  jugular  or  Neck  vein,  which  is  chiefly  opened 
in  mo  ft  of  the  diforders  of  Horfes,  ‘ 

B.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  that  Vein,  which  divides  under  the 
Jaw,  and  receives  fome  branches  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  Head, 

-  and  others  from  the  Temples,  Cheeks,  and  from  the  upper  Jaw. 

C.  Another  principal  branch  of  the  fame  Vein,  which  divides  itfelf 
behind  the  upper  Jaw,  and  receives  branches  from  the  Parotid  Glands, 
and  from  the  Cerebellum^  through  the  Foramina  or  holes  in  the  bafis  of 
the  Skull,  and  other  more  external  branches  from  behind  the  Ear. 

D.  A  branch  of  the  fame  Vein  which  proceeds  externally  from  the 
Eyes  and  Temples,  and  are  called  the  Temporal,  and  by  our  Farriers  the 
Temple  Veins. 

EE.  The  external  branches  called  the  Cheek  Veins,  which  open  into  the 
jugular  Vein. 

F.  The  union  of  two  branches,  one  from  the  Nofe  along  the  upper  Jaw, 
and  another  refleefted  back  from  its  paffage  through  the  fore  part  of  the  Skull 
below  the  Fiye. 

GG.  7'wo  branches,  one  that  proceeds  from  the  upper  Jaw,  and  the 
other  from  the  under  Jaw. 

HHH. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

HH.  Several  fmall  branches  from  the  Mafcles  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
Neckj  that  open  directly  into  the  under  fide  of  the  jugular  or  Neck  Vein. 

I.  Two  branches  that  proceed  from  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  and  open  into  the  fame  V'^ein 

K'.  Two  other  branches  that  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Neck, 
and  open  into  the  upper  part  of  that  Vein. 

Tab.  XX.  Reprefents  the  Nerves,  and  their  diftribution 
into  all  parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe. 

A  A.  The  firfi:  pair  are  the  olfadlory  Nerves  that  go  the  Nofe,  and  the 
organs  of  Smelling. 

BB.  The  fecond  are  the  optic  Nerves  that  contribute  to  fight  or  feeing. 

CC.  The  third  pair,  viz.  the  Motot'es  Occidorum^  cr  Movers  of  the 
Eyes,  are  the  Nerves  that  are  fpread  on  the  Gk  be  of  the  Eye. 

DD.  The  fourth,  called  thepathetick  Nerves,*  becaufe  they  exprefsfome 
particular  paflions. 

EE.  The  fifth  pair,  that  are  chiefiy  fpread  on  the  Eye-lids  and  Mufcles 
of  the  Eyes,  and  aflifi.  their  motions. 

FF.  The  fixth  pair  go  to  the  AbduBor  Mufcle  of  the  Eye,  and  commu- 
nicatins:  with  a  lefledled  branch  of  the  fifth  forms  the  inter coflal. 

GG.  The  feventh  pair  go  chiefly  to  the  Ear,  and  are  difperfed  on  the 
organs  of  Hearing. 

HH.  The  eight  pair,  called  the  Par  Vagum,  becaufe  they  form  the  re* 
current  Nerves  which  fend  branches-to  the  Vifeera^  and  communicate  with 
alrhofl  all  the  other  Nerves. 

II.  The  ninth  are  chiefly  fpread  on  the  fubilance  of  the  Tongue,  and 
are  the  inflruments  of  Tafiing. 

KK.  The  tenth  pair  belong  chiefly  to  the  Extenfor  Mufcles  of  the  Head. 

LL.  The  branches  that  go  to  the  Shoulders. 

MM.  The  branches  that  go  to  the  fore  Feet  and  Paflerns. 

NN.  The  recurrent  Nerves. 

’  GO.  The  branches  that  are  fpread  on  the  Thighs,  from  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins. 

PP.  The  branches  that  are  diflributed  on  the'Hocks,  from  the  Or  Sacrum. 

QCii^The  Nerves  that  are  diflributed  on  the  hmd  Paflerns  and  Feet. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Nerves  that  proceed  from  the  medullary  fnb- 
ftance  contained  in  the  fix  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  The 
Nerves  that  proceed  from  the  medullary  fubflance  or  Pith  of  the  eighteerv 
Vertebra  of  the  phorax  and  Back,  which  go  to  the  Ribs  and  all  parts  of 
the  Trunk. 
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2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Nerves  that  proceed  from  the  Pith  or  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  fix  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins. 

mill.  The  Nerves  that  proceed  from  the  Pith  of  the  three  uppermoft 
Vertebrae  of  the  Tail. 


Tab.  XXL  Reprefents  the  Eye  of  a  Horfe  in  feveral  views. 

Fig.  I,  Shews  the  Eye,  with  the  tunica  Adnata  or  upper  Tegument 
removed. 

AAAA.  The  Tunica  Adnata  feparated  from  the  Body  of  the  Eye,  and 
reverfed  or  turned  back. 

B.  The  Iris. 

CC.  The  Cornea, 

D.  The  Pupil. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Eye  taken  out  of  the  Head,  with  the  Mufcles  as  they 
appear  without  difle(5lion. 

A.  The  Pupil  or  Sight  of  the  Eye,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

B.  The  Cornea^  or  homey  Coat  of  the  Eye. 

CC.  The  Tunica  Adnata^  or  common  Coat  of  the  Eye. 

DDD.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

EEE.  Their  infertions  into  the  Eye. 

F.  The  optic  Nerve  cut  off. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  Eye,  with  the  Mufcles  feparated  and  diffe(ffed. 
AAAA.  The  four  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Eye  feparated  and  fpread 
open, 

BB.  The  White  of  the  Eye,  which  in  a  Horfe  is  much  variegated  with 
brown  lines  or  ftreaks. 

CC.  The  Cornea  or  homey  Coat  of  the  Eye. 

D.  The  place  of  the  Pupil. 

Tab.  XXII.  Reprefents  in  two  figures  of  the  hind  Leg,  the 
blood  Spavin  and  bone  Spavin. 

*  Fig.  I.  A.  Shews  the  infide  of  the  Hock,  with  the  Varix  'or  blood 
Spavin,  as  the  obflradled  Veins  appear  in  that  diftemper. 

Fig.  2.  B.  Shews  the  bone  Spavin,  on  the  infide  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Hock,  and  upper  end  of  the  Indep  bone. 
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Tab.  XXIII.  Reprefents  in  two  figures  the  Ring  bone  and 

Curb. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  fore  Leg  of  a  Horfe  in  a  ftrelght  pofition. 

AAA.  The  Ring  bone  or  circular  hard  fwelling  round  the  Paftern  joint. 

■  Fig.  2.  Shews  the  hind  Leg  of  a  Horfe  in  a  bending  pofition, 

A.  The  Heel  of  the  Hock.  / 

B.  The  Curb  or  hard  Swelling,  as  it  appears  when  grown  to  its  full 
extent. 

Tab.  XXIV.  Reprefents  in  two  different  views  of  the  fore 
Leg,  the  various  kinds  of  Splents. 

Fig.  I.  The  hinder  or  back  Part  of  the  fore  Leg,  to  fliew  a  thorough 
Splent. 

AA.  The  Splent  fituated  between  the  Shank  bone  and  the  back  Si¬ 
new,  appearing  on  both  fides  thereof. 

Fig.  2.  The  fore  Leg  fideways,  to  fiiewthe  more  ufual  and  ordinary  kind 
of  Splents.  ■  ‘ 

A.  A  Splent  under  the  Knee,  near  the  Joint. 

B.  A  Splent  on  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the  Shank  bone,  disfiguring 
the  Leg. 

C.  A  more  dangerous  Splent  on  the  back  part  of  the  Shank  bone,  near 
the  infer tion  of  the  back  Sinew. ' 

Tab.  XXV.  Reprefents  in  two  figures  the  feveral  kinds  of 

Windgalls  on  the  fore  Legs. 

Fig.  I.  Shews  the  Windgals  or  flatulent  Tumors  that  appear  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  Leg. 

A.  B.  Two  windgalls  that  fometimes  arife  under  each  fide  of  the  Knee. 

C.  A  Windgall  on  the  Shin,  between  two  mufcular  Tendons  a  little  above 
the  Fetlock  joint. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the ‘Windgalls  on  the  hind  part  of  the  fore  Leg,  with  an 
uncommon  one  above  the  Knee. 

A.  A  large  Windgall  between  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  above  the 
Knee. 

B.  A  Windgall  under  the  Knee  behind. 

CC.  The  common  and  ufual  Windfalls  on  each  fide  the  back  Sinew. 

Tab.  XXVL 
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Tab.  XXVI.  Shews  the  Wens  and  Tumors  to  which  fomc 
Horfes  are  fubjedt  about  their  Hocks. 

Fig.  a.  I.  A  large  Wen,  as  it  appears  on  the  Heel  of  the  Hock.' 

Fig.  2.  A.  B.  C,  Windgalls  or  flatulent  Tumors,  that  arife  in  all  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  Hock. 

Tab.  XXVIl.  Reprefen ts  a  large  Wen  on  the  Elbow  of  a 

Horfe,  mark’d  A. 

*  I. 

Tab.  XXVIII.  Reprefents  the  Poll-Evil: 

1  •  *  k  '  * 

<  •  • 

A.  A  large  Swelling  behind  the  Poll. 

-  B.  The  matter  running  from  the  Orifice  on  the  Top  of  the  Poll 
where  it  ufually  breaks. 

Tab.  XXIX.  Shews  the  Fifiula^  viz.  a  Tumor  that  fome- 
times  arifes  on  the  Withers  of  a  Horfe,  and  produces  a 
iiftulous  ulcer. 

A.  The  Tumor  as  it  appears  on  one  fide  of  the  Withers.  . 

B.  The  appearance  it  makes  on  the  other,  when  it  riles  on  both  fides, 

C. -'Fhe  place  where  its  ufually  breaks  when  it  comes  m  maturity.'- 
DD.  The  matter  running  from  the  Orifice. 

Tab.  XXX.  Reprefents  a  Quittor,  and  falfe  Quarter  in 

two  figures. 

‘  -Fic.  I.  Shews  the  Quittor.' 

A.  The  Orifice  from  whence  the  matter  generally  fioWs.  - 

B.  Tlie  matter  running  down  the  Quarter.  - 
•  CC.  'The  fwelling  round  the  Coroner. 

D.  The  finking  and  deprefihre  of  the'Hcof,  caufed  by  the  malignity  of 
the  ulcer. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  falfe  Quarter. 

A.  The  Seam  on  the  Quarter,  frem  the  Coronet  to  the  to'.tom  of  the 
poot. 
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THE 


I  N  D  E  X. 


A 

CC 1 D  E  NTS  amongft  Horfes, 
often  caufed  by  full  feeding  and 
want  of  of  exercife  Page  109 
yigeoi  aHorfe,  the  knowledge  of  it  4 


Jge  of  Horfes  difficult  to  be  known 
after  the  mark  is  out  6 

Air^  neceflary  for  confumptive  Horfes 

267 

Aliment y  the  courfe  of  it  60 

Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  31 

Anchoroidesy  one  of  the  membranes  of 
the  Brain  78 

AntientSy  very  circumftantial  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  difeafes  of  the  Eye  1 74 


AntientSy  reduced  Tumors  to  four  kinds 

358 

Antimonial  and  other  alterative  powders 
fometimes  neceflary  for  Horfes  after 


Grafs  120 

Antimonial  powders  good  for  the  Eyes 

190 

Antimonial  and  other  mineral  preparati¬ 
ons  good  to  deftroy  worms  288 
the  figns  of  it  143 

The  cure  I44 


Appetite  270.  The  ufual  caufes  of 
it  271.  The  cure  ibid.  A  proper 
j  urge  for  a  Horfe  that  feeds  poorly 
ibid.  Elard  to  be  cured  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  hot  and  fiery  difpofition 

272 

Appetite  voracious  dcfcribed  273 

The  cure  of  a  voracious  appetite 
Aromaticks  good  for  Elorles  in  cold 
countries  93 


ArterieSy  their  ufe  67.  Their  diftribu- 
tion  into  all  the  parts  of  the  Body 
of  a  Horfe  ibid.  Their  mechanifin 


and  ftrudture  69 

Afcaridesy  or  needle  worms  283,  Signs 
of  them  in  Horfes  284.  In  what 
manner  they  affedt  a  Horfe  286 
The  cure  of  them  ibid, 

AJlbma.  See  Cough. 


B 


BAcky  the  Mufcles  of  it  4.6 

Back  Sinew  ftrain’d  432 

The  cure  433 

Balls.  See  Horfe  balls. 

BeanSy  their  properties  and  ufe  g6 
Belly.  See  lower  Belly. 

Binding  of  the  Hoof  437 

The  cure  ibid. 

Bladder,  its  Mufcles,  &c.  defcrib’d  49-62 
Difeafes  of  the  Bladder  304 

Bleeding,  when  moft  neceflary  107  . 
Cautions  about  bleeding  122.  203. 
Cafes  that  require  bleeding  123 
Bleeding  neceflary  in  hurts  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  307.  And  in  the  Farcy  339 
Bleeding  how  ftop’d  when  a  hemorrhage 
happens  ,  397 

Blood.  Difeafes  that  affcdl  it  316 

Blood  fpavin  dcfcribed  381 

Blood  fpavin,  in  the  nature  of  a  Varix 
in  the  human  Body  ibid. 

The  caufe  of  it  ibid. 

The  cure  of  a  Blood  Spavin  382 
5/r>6i(f-vcflels  defcribed  32.  67. 

O  0  o  Bloody 


INDEX. 


Bloody  flux.  See  Lax  and  Scouring. 
Blows  on  ihe  Eyes  how  cured  175 

Bofies  their  nature  and  ufe  33.  40 

Bones  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  33 

Bone  fpavin,  the  nature  of  it  364 

The  ufual  caufes  and  prognofticks  of 
a  bone  fpavin  365 

The  cure  il’td. 

Betts  in  the  Stomach  very  often  the  caufe 
of  convulfions  in  Horles  158 

a  defeription  of  them  282 

Botts  common  in  May  and  June  among 
young  Horfes  283 

The  rnannerof  curing  Botts  1 61.  284 
Bowels^  dilbrders  of  them.  See  convul- 
fions. 

Brain^  a  defeription  of  it  77 

Bran,  its  ufe  97 

Breaji,  the  Mufcles  of  it  47 

The  difeafes  Horfes  are  fubjedl  to  in 
their  Bread:  219 

Broken  wind  ,  246 

A  dry  fettled  cough  often  the  fore* 
runner  of  a  broken  wind  247 

The  caufes  of  a  broken  wind  ibid. 
Signs  and  diagnofticks  ibid. 

Broken  wind  for  the  moft  part  incurable 

248 

Broken  winded  Horfes  often  found' in 
their  vitals  ibid. 

Broken  winded  Horfes  how  to  be  treated 
to  tender  them  ufeful  261 

Burns  liow  to  be  treated  399 

Two  exraord inary  cafes  of  burns  400 
Burftennefs.  See  ruptures. 

Buying  of  Horfes  well  no  fmall  difficulty 


in  It 


406 


An  inffance  of  a  rowel  turning 


GAncerovs  ulcers 

cancerous  407 

*  Cancer  on  a  Elorfe’s  Flank  in  what  man¬ 
ner  cured  ibid. 

Cancerous  wart  on  the  Nofe  of  a  Horle 

408 

Cancer  among  the  inguinal  Glands  40^ 
Canker  in  the  Foot  441 


The  cure  442 

Carcafe,  (or  Body)  of  a  Horfe,  the 
knowledge  of  its  defeds  18 

Cataradls  in  Horfes  Eyes  183 

Catarabts  in  moon  blind  Horfes  de¬ 
fcribed  193 

Cavernous  ulcers  defcribed  40^ 

Caul,  a  defeription  of^  it  58. 

Cerebellum,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Brain  79 

Cerebrum  or  Bfain  -  78 

Chejl,  defeription  of  its  internal  parts  63 
Cholickm  Worsts  275 

Dry  and  humid  cholick  279 

Moifl:  cholick  fometimes  ends  in  a 
mortification  of  the  Guts,  &c.  ibid. 
The  cure  of  an  inveterate  cholick  ibid. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  its  courfe  70 
C(^/j  joint  ftrain’d  432 

Mufcles  of  the  Coffin  joint  55 

Colds,  how  to  manage  Horfes  in  them 

1 10 

Malignant  colds  frequent  among 
Horles  2 1 1 

Signs  of  a  malignant  cold  ibid. 

An  epidemical  cold  in  the  year  1732 
defcribed  ibid. 

The  cure  of  malignant  cold  213 
Spring  colds  2i5 

The  caufes  of  colds  in  Horfes  219 
The  Signs  of  them  220 

Young  Horfes  moft  fubjedb  to  colds 

ibid. 

The  cure  of  a  cold  22 1 

Frelh  colds  how  to  be  treated  255 
Cold  charges  when  to  be  ufed  363; 

Collar  bones  defcribed  36 

Colours  of  Horfes,  withobfervations  con¬ 
cerning  them  25 

Complicated  or  compound  fevers.  See 
Fevers. 

Conjlitutions,'  fome  more  eafily  infefled 
than  others  41 1 

Confumption  '  265. 

Florfes  very  fubjedt  to  be  confumptive 

ibid. 

The  caufe  of  a  confumption  ibid. 
The  figns  and  prognofticks  266 
The  cure  ibid. 

t  Hot 


INDEX. 


Hot  Horfes  the  moft  liable  to  con- 
fumptions  ibid. 

Air  and  moderate  exercife  good  for 
confumptive  Horfes  267 

Contus'd  wounds  on  the  Joints  394 
Convulftons  157 

How  convulfions  are  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  botts  160 

Convulfions  from  botts  in  the  Stomach  1 6 1 
Convulftons  proceeding  from  the  Midrif 
how  to  be  treated  *  167 

A  proper  purge  for  a  convulfed  Horle 

169 

Convulfions  and  flaggers  from  a  retention 
of  the  dung  and  aliment  170 

The  caufes  and  figns  of  this  kind  ibid. 
The  cure  171 

Inflance  of  this  kind  that  proved 
mortal  172 

Cojlivenefs,  the  ufual  caufes  from  whence 
it  proceeds  295 

The  cure  ibid. 

Habitual  coftivenefs  how  to  be  treated 

ibid. 

Cough  and  afthma  238 

The  caufes  of  a  fettled  cough  ibid. 
Signs  and  diagnofticks  carefully  to  be 
obferved  239 

The  different  kinds  of  a  cough  how 


Defebis  of  Horfes  7 

Diabetes^  a  definition  of  it  313 

The  cure  314 

Diaphragma  or  Midriff  deferibed  47.  60 
Diarrhoea.  See  Lax  and  Scouring. 

D/c/ proper  for  Horfes  in  fevers  198.204 
Diet  for  the  ftrangles  227 

A  proper  diet  for  Horfes  after  mercu¬ 
rial  medicines  241 

Diet  for  Horfes  that  have  obflinate 
coughs  258 

Diet  proper  for  Horfs  that  fcouer  295 
Diet  for  Horfes  that  have  their  Kidneys 
affedled  306 

Diet  for  forfeited  Horfes  324 

Difeafes  of  Horfes  142 

Drinks  for  Horfes,  the  right  method  of 
giving  them  _  ..^35 

Grofs  powders  improper  in  drinks  137 
Cautions  in  adminiftering  drinks  to 
Tick  Horfes  ibid. 

DriigSy  the  neceflity  of  their  being  found 

120 

The  danger  of  purging  with  bad  drugs 

130 

Dura  mater.,  the  uppermoft  cover  to  the 
Brain  deferibed  •  77 


E 


diftinguilhed  ibid. 

The  cure  240 

Horfes  that  wheeze,  &c.  how  cured 

243 

Cribbiting  in  Horfes  deferibed  22 

Cribitters  the  moft  fubjeeft  to  the  gripes 

273 

Critical  tumors.  See  Tumors. 

Cuticula  or  Scarfskin  deferibed  56 

Cutis.  See  Hide. 

Curb  deferibed  371 

The  caufes  of  curbs  ibid. 

The  heavy  breed  moft  fubjedl  to  them 

ibid. 

The  cure  ibid. 

D 


DEalers,  generally  give  their  Horfes 
but  little  exercife  in  proportion  to 
tUeir  diet  106 


Ear  o{  2i  Horfe  deferibed  87 
The  organs  of  hearing  88 
Earth  worms,  or  Territes  deferibed  282 
Englijh  provender  fuitable  to  the  confti- 


tution  of  our  Horfes 

93 

Epidemical  diftempers 

Epidemical  fevers.  See  Fevers. 
Epidemical  colds.  See  Colds 

210 

Epilepfy  deferibed 

148 

The  caufes  of  epileptic  diforders,  cfpe- 

cially  in  Horfes 

J49 

How  diftinguirtied  from  the  gripes 
The  cure  inftanced  in  two  extraordi¬ 
nary  cafes  1 50,  151 

Exercife,  the  advantages  of  it  102,  245 
The  right  time  and  manner  of  giving 
Horfes  exercife  103 

Exercife  neceflfary  after  bleedieg  107 
The  want  of  exercife  dangerous  109 
O  0  o  2  Ex- 


INDEX. 


Exercife  in  the  open  air  of  great  fer- 
vice  io8 

Exercife  proper  in  obftinatc  coughs  258 
Exercife  good  for  confumptive  Horfes 

267 

Eye^  the  Mufcles  of  it  defcribed  42 

Eye^  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  84 

Eye-b'\\\^  the  three  humours  which 

chiefly  compofe  it  86 

£r£-lids,  the  mufcles  of  them  44 

£)’f-lids,  the  manner  of  ftitching  them 
when  cut  1 80 

Eyes,  the  knowledge  of  them  9 

Lyes,  the  difeafes,  &c.  they  are  fubjedl 

to  _  .  ^74 

^^-veins,  miftakes  about  taking  them 
up  192 

F 

FArcin  or  farcy  fometimes  catching 
and  infedlious  216 

Miftakes  about  the  farcy  333 

Farcy  defcribed  ibid, 

Caufes  of  the  farcy  334 

Signs  of  it  ibid. 

Specificks  of  little  ufe  in  the  farcy  336 
Farcy  fonletimes  refembles  a  Sr.  Antho¬ 
ny’s  fire  337 

The  three  degrees  or  flages  in  the 
_  farcy  ^  338 

Farcy  beginning  about  the  Head  how  to 
be  treated  ibid. 

Bleeding  almoft:  always  neceffary  in 
the  farcy  339 

Farcy  beginning  in  the  Flank  342 
Farcy  beginning  in  the  Pafterns  344 
Farcy  in  the  Limbs,  wherein  it  differs 
from  the  greafe  ibid. 

The  cure  of  an  inveterate  farcy  345 
Very  defperate  methods  ufed  in  the 
cure  of  the  farcy  347 

Cautions  in  adminiftering  mercurial 
medicines  in  the  farcy  449 

Farcy  the  cure  of  it  when  join’d  with  the 
Yellows  353 

An  incurable  farcy  defcribed  354 
An  epidemical  Farcy  defcribed  355 
'Fhe  water  farcy  very  little  relation  to 
the  true  356 


Its  two  different  kinds  ibid. 

The  cure  of  the  water  farcy  ibid. 
Faults  and  defedls  of  Horfes  7 

Fear,  thofe  Horfes  much  difpofed  to  it 
of  fmall  value  2 1 

Feeding  of  Horfes,  the  method  of  it  pt 
'  Feeding  Horfes  at  grafs  97 

In  the  Houfe  loi 

Feet,  the  knowledge  of  them  1  r 

The  bones  of  the  Feet  defcribed  38 
Difeafesof  the  Feet  436 

Fevers  196 

Difinition  of  ’a  fever,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fevers  ibid. 

A  fimple  continued  fever  defcribed 

igy 

S  mple  fevers  ufual  in  hot  feafons 
The  caufe  of  thefe  fevers  ibid. 

Signs  and  diagnofticks  ibid. 

The  cure  198 

The  manner  of  feeding  Horfes  in  fe¬ 
vers  1-98,  204 

Symptoms  that  require  continuance  of 
medicines  199 

Signs  of  a  perfeft  recovery  200 
Fevers  complicated  or  compound  de¬ 
fcribed  2^01 

Malignant  and  putrid  fevers  ibid. 
The  caufe  of  thefe  fevers  202 

Signs  and  prognofticks  of  a  malignant 
fever  ibid. 

The  cure  203 

Gautions  about  bleeding  ibid. 

A  proper  regimen  to  be  obferved  in  a 
Horfe’s  diet  204- 

A  method  of  cure  for  Horfes  of  fmall 
value  205^ 

New  and  dangerous  fymptoms  to  be 
regarded  206 

Putrid  fevers  the  method  of  treating 

207- 

Fljwrr  epidenaical'  210 

Horfes  fubjedl  to  fevers  of  the  pefti- 
Icntial  kind  ibid. 

An  epidemical  fever  amongtt  Horfes, 
in  the  year  1734  defcribed  214 
The  cure  315 

Why  fo  many  Horfes  mifearry  in  fuch 
diftempers  ibidi 

Finger 


I  N  D 

btft  probe  where  it  can  be 


E  X. 


Finger  the 

ufed  427 

Firing  the  only  method  to  remove  a  ring 
bone  3,74 


Mr.  Chefelden\  account  of  the  glands  7  3  ■ 
Glands^  their  various  kinds  74 

The  ufe  of  the  glands  75 

Lymphatick  glands  ibid. 


Firing  ufeful  in  the  cure  of  windgalls  3  So  Glands,  their  diieafes 


other  than  a 
424 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Fijlula  on  the  Withers  no 
finuous  ulcer 
The  caufcs  of  fidula’s 
Signs  and  prognofticks 
Tlie  method  of  cure  425 

The  right  way  to  open  tumors  on  a 
Horle’s  Withers  426 

Fillulous  ulcers  405 

Fle^matick,  or  dull  heavy  Horfes  22 
Theie  Horfes  rubje<il:  to  curbs  371 
Fle^y  pannicle  what  57 


76' 


Fomentations  of 


fingular 


ufe  in  wounds 


Fomentations  ufeful  after  rowels 


395 

430 


Glandula  Pinealis  ridiculoufly  took  by 
Des  Cartes  to  be  the  (eat  of  the  foul  75. 
GiytcrSy  the  different  nature  of  them  138 
Forms  of  glifters  -  139 

Cautions  in  adminiftering  of  glifters 

140 

Horfes  (hould  be  raked  before  the 
giving  of  glifters  141. 

Glijiers  pipe,  its  proper  form  and  ^\ztibid.. 
Glijier  pipe  and  bag  why  preferable  to  a. 

fyringe  ibid. 

Glijiers  neceflary  in  pleurifies  233. 

Emolient  glifters  good  for  molten., 
greafe  328 


neceflary  in  fwelling  tumors,  Grafs,  its  properties 


&c.  365 

Foul  feeding  in  Horfes  different  in  (bme 
refpefts  from  a  voracious  appetite  273 
Foul  feeders,,  how  they  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  274 

Fretfulnefs  a  bad  quality  in  a  Horfe  22 
Frujhes.  See  Running  Thrufh, 


Gy^//'pipe  in  a  Horfe  deferibed  61 
Gangrene  in  the  plate  vein  after 
bleeding  395,  396 

Garlick  ufeful  in  dry  coughs  257,  258 
Genital  parts  of  a  Horfe,  &c.  62 

Glanders,  a  defeription  of  it  409 

Cau(es  from  whence  it  proceeds  ibid. 

Signs  and  prognofticks  410 

Glanders  the  moft  infetftious  diftemper 
among  Horfes  41 1 

Fruitlefs  trials  made  for  the  cure  of 
the  glanders  '413 

Inward  means  necelfary  in  the  glanders  Grifile  or  cartilage  deferibed 

ibid. 

Inftanccs  of  Horfes  cured  of  the  glan¬ 
ders  414 

Difeoveries  made  in  opening  glander- 
ed  Horfes  416 

Glands  or  Kernels  deferibed  32 


98 


Signs  in  Horfes  that  require  grafs  1 12. 
Miftakes  in  turning  Horfes  out  to 
grafs  1 13. 

The  effeds  of  grafs  upon  broken- 
winded  Horfes  264 

Grafs  fometimes  effedual  in  recovering 
the  tone  of  the  Stomach  293 

Greafe  melted.  See  Molten  Greafe. 
Grfriiye,  what  Horfes  moft  fubjed:  toit439 
The  cure  of  the  greafe  ibid. 

Gripes.,  the  Signs  of  it  in  Horfes  275 
Bleeding  in  the  Mouth  its  ufe  in  the 
gripes  276 

Riding  Horfes  in  the  gripes  not  always- 
fafe  276* 

Inftances  of  burftennefs  in  the  gripes 

277.* 

Dangerous  accidents  prevented  ibid. 
The  propereft.  method  to  treat  the 
gripes  ibid. 

Inward  inflammations  compJicatedwith 
the  gripes  278 

33< 

Gullet  of  a  Horfe  deferibed-  58.. 

Gunfhot  wounds  the  moft  complicated  of 
all  others  ibid. 

The  cure  of  gunfliot  wounds  396 
The  way  to  flop  bleeding  when  a  he¬ 
morrhage  happens  3Q7 

Splinteredl 


INDEX., 


Splintered  wounds  how  to  be  treated 

ibid. 

Greafy  dreffings  to  be  avoided  398 
To  remove  a  fymptomatick  fever  ibid. 
Gutta  Serena,  a  defcripcion  of  it  195 
The  figns  of  It  ibid. 

Cuts,  their  Mutcles  defcribed  48 

The  Guts  in  a  Horfe  defcribed  59 


H 


T  T Abits  to  be  broke  gradually  105 
Jhi  Hair^  the  nature  of  it  56 

Haunch  bone  of  a  Horfe,  which  38 

Hay,  its  qualities  94 

Horfes  that  mangle  their  hay  how  to 
be  ufed  102 

Head,  the  bones  of  it  defcribed  34 

The  Mufcles  of  a  Horfe’s  Head  42 
The  difeafes  of  it  142 

Health,  the  figns  of  it  in  a  Horfe  92, 108 
Heart,  a  defcription  of  it  48,  65 

Hazv,  cutting  it  out  of  a  Horfe’s  Eye 

192 

Heels  narrow.  See  Narrow  Heels 
Hemiplegia  or  dead  palfy,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  inftance  of  that  kind  cured  217 
Herbage,  which  proper  for  foiling  of 
Horfes  ii5 

Hide,  the  nature  of  it  ^  56 

Hide-bound  Horfes  defcribed,  with  the 
ufual  caufes  that  produce  that  malady 

324 

The  cure  of  hide-bound  Horfes  "325 
Hip  iamenefs  434 

Hip  bone  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  38 

Hock,  the  bones  of  it  39 

Hock  drained  •  435 

Hollownefs  the  Hoof  12 

Hoof  bound  13,437 

Hoofs  oi  a  Horfe  what  they  are  compofed 
of  39 

Horfe  balls  not  to  be  too  large  136 
Horfe  balls,  common  ones  for  colds  222 
Excellent  balls  to  prevent  a  Elorfe 
froiu  being  broken- winded  256 


Balls  good  to  firengthen  the  Stomach, 
&c.  293 

Horfes,  why  fo  many  mifearry  when 
they  come  firft  to  bufinefs  107 

Horfes,  not  fo  apt  to  relapfe  in  convul- 
five  diforders  as  men  152 

Horfes,  why  fo  many  mifearry  in  epide¬ 
mical  diftempers  215 

Horfes  fubjedt  to  peftilential  fevers  210 
Horfes  more  fubjedt  to  colds  when  they 
are  young  than  afterwards  220 
Horfes  reftrained  from  water  bad  for 
their  wind  246 

Horfes  that  are  broken-winded  often 
found  in  their  vitals  248 

Horfes  fubjedl  to  confumptions  and  other 
wafting  difeafes  265 

Horfes  fubjedt  to  various  kinds  of  rup¬ 
tures  302 

Horfes  often  fubjedt  to  hurts  in  their 
Kidneys  305 

Horfes  very  rarely  fubjedt  to  the  Stone 

304 

Horfes  that  are  very  fat  liable  to  have 
their  greafe  melted  326 

Horfes  more  eafily  infedled  than  men  412 
Horfes  how  to  be  managed  in  hunting 
and  on  the  road  104 


I 


Jaundice.  See  Yellows. 

Jaw-bones  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  35 
The  Mufcles  of  the  Jaws  43 

Jaw-fet  Horfes  defcribed  157' 

The  caufes  of  this  fatal  diftemper 

i5S»  159 

Good  and  bad  prognofticks  160 
The  cure  when  it  proceeds  from  botts 
in  the  Stomach  161 

Inftances  of  very  extraordinary  cafes 
of  this  kind  162 

The  cure  when  it  proceeds  from  ulcers 
or  impofthumes  in  the  Midriff,  &c. 

j  67 

Rhubarb,  its  ufe  291 


Kernels. 


INDEX. 
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KRrneh.  See  Glands. 

Kidney  of  a  Horfe  defciibcd  6 1 
Kidneys  hurt  or  flrained  3,05 

The  Signs  of  it  ibid. 

Dileafes  of  the  Kidneys  dangerous  ibid. 
The  cure  306 

K7:ee,  the  bones  of  it  in  a  Horfe  38 
Knee  ftrained  how  to  be  treated  431 
Knc'cvled^e  of  a  Horfe  i 


LAcleal  or  milky  veflcJs  60 

Lamenefs  from  ilrains,  &c.  429 

Lainenefs  in  theStiffle  433 

Lamenefs  in  the  Whirle  bone  and  Hip 

434 

Larynx.,  or  head  of  the  Windpipe,  its 
Mufcles  44 

Lax  and  Scouring  ^  288 

The  caufe  of  fcouring  in  Horfes  289 
Signs  and  diagnofticks  good  or  bad 

ibid. 

The  cure  290 

A  proper  diet  for  young  horfes  that 
fcour  292 

A  remedy  for  Horfes  of  fmall  value 

293 

Leg  bone  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  38 
Legs.,  their  Mufcles  defcribed  5i>  53 
Lethargy,  or  deeping  evil  146 

What  Horfes  molt  fubjeft  to  lethar¬ 
gies  ibid. 

Signs  good  and  bad  .  ibid.. 
The  cure  147 

Ligaments,  the  ufe  of  them  32- 

Limbs  of  a  Horfe  the  knowledge  of  them 

i7 

Lips,  Mufcles  of  them  43 

Liver  defcribed  60 

Loins,  the  Mufcles  of  them  46 

Lower  Belly,  the  Mufcles  of  it  in  a  Horfe 
defcribed  ibid. 

Lower  Belly,  its  internal  parts  defcribed 

58 


To toer  Belly,  itsdifeafes 
Lymphatick  glands 
Lymphatic. their  ufe 
Their  diftribution 
Liinatick  or  Moon  Eyes 


274. 

75 

32 

72 

183 


How  this  diflemper  is  defcribed  by 
writers  184. 

Generally  the  forerunner  of  catarafls 

ibid. 

Signs  and  prognofticks  187 

The  cure  188 

Proper  fcourings  for  moon  blind 
Horfes  ibid. 

A  mild  purge  where  the  Eyes  aie 
weak  189 

Alterative  powders  and  decodions  for 
the  Eyes  ico 

The  cure  when  the  Eyes  are  funk  and 
perifhing  ibid. 

A  great  miftake  in  taking  up  the  Eye 
Veins  192- 

The  cutting  out  the  Haw  ibid. 

Cataracts  in  moon  blind  Elorfes  de¬ 
fcribed  193 


Alignant  fevers.  See  Fevers. 
Mange  in  Horfes,  miftakes 
concerning  it  330 

Caufes  of  the  manage  ibid. 

Manage  diflinguifhed  from  other  itching 
eruptions  ibid. 

A  mangy  Horfe  defcribed  ibid. 
The  cure  331 

Marks  to  know  the  age  of  a  Horfe  4 
Artificial  marks  made  in  a  Horfe’s 
Mouth  to  difguife  his  age  6 

Marks  of  Horfes,  with  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  them  28 

Marjhes.  See  Salt  Marfhes. 

Mediaftiniim  one  of  the  membranes  in  the 
Cheft  or  upper  Cavity  or  Cheft  of  a 
Horfe  63 

Medulla  Oblongata  defcribed  79; 

Membranes,  their  nature  defcribed  32 
Membrana  Adipofa  57 

Membranes  common,  of  the  Mufcles  58- 

Met- 


I  N 

Mercurial  medicines,  cautions  in  admi- 
niftering  them  to  Horfes  349 

Mefentery  defcribed  59 

Midriff  or  Skirt  defcribed’  47 

Milky  vefleJs  defcribed  60 

Molten  greafe  326 

Fat  Horfes  liable  to  have  their  greafe 
melted  ibid. 

Molten  greafe,  the  ufual  notions  con¬ 
cerning  it  ibid. 

The  true  figns  of  a  molten  greafe  327 
The  cure  328 

Emollient  glifters  abfolutely  neceffary 

ibid. 

Purging  good  to  bring  down  the 
the  fwelling  of  the  Limbs  329 
Moon  Eyes.  See  Lunatic  or  Moon  Eyes 
Mow  burnt  Hay  good  in  fome  cafes  for 
fick  Horfes  94 

Muffles  of  a  Horfe,  their  different  kinds 
defcribed  41 

N 

Ames  of  the  external  parts  of  a 
Horfe  i 

Narrow  Heels,  the  bad  methods  often 
us’d  to  widen  them.  13 

The  beft  method  to  mend  this  defe<^ 
in^a  Horfe  436 

Near  fide  of  a  Horfe,  which  3 

Needle  worms.  See  Afearides. 

Nerves,  their  ufe  32,79 

Their  dilfribution  80 

Noje  of  a  Horfe,  the  Mufcles  of  it  43 
A  cancerous  wart  on  the  Nofe  of  a 
Horfe  defcribed  408 

Horfes  fubjedl  to  manydifeafes  in  the 
Nofe  befides  the  glanders  416 

O 

OAts,  their  properties  47 

CEdematous  Tumors  defcribed''359 
Cffjide  of  a  Horfe,  which  3 

ijihentum,  or  CjuI,  defcribed  58 

Organs  of  hearing,  a  defeription  of  them 

.  88 

Off  Inncminatay  which  38 
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P 

Alfy  and  paralitick  diforders  among  ‘ 
Horfes  153 

Difference  between  the  palfy  and  other 
diforders  of  the  Head  ibid. 

.  Signs  and  prognofticks  ibid. 

The  caufe  of  paralitick  diforders  1 54 
The  cure  ibid. 

Pancreas  or  fweet-bread  in  a  Horfe  de¬ 
fcribed  -  6 1 

Paralifts  Particular^ 

Paralitick  diforders.  See  Palfy. 

Pajtern  bones  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  — 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Paftans  52,  55, 
Pajlern  flrained  43  r 

Patten  fhoes  hurtful  in  frefh  lameneffes.  * 

Peas,  their  properties  97 

Pericardium,  or  Heart  purfe  in  a  Horfe 
defcribed  64 

Peripneumony.  See  Pleurify. 

Peripneumony  Notha,  or  baflard  pleurify, 
not  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  a  Horfe 
from  the  true  237 

Peritoneum,  or  membrane  which  covers 
the  Guts  defcribed  58 

Pharynx,  or  Head  of  the  Gullet  44 
Phyjick  noways  neceffary  to  Horfes  in 
Health  92 

Mercurial  phyfick  good  to  prevent  a 
broken  wind  254 

Phlegmon  defcribled  358 

Pia  Mater,  the  undermort  tegument  or 
cover  to  the  Brain  defcribed  78 

Pleura,  the  membrane  that  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Phorax  or  Breaft  63 

Pleurify  and  peripneumony  defined  230 
The  caufe  231 

Pleurify  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a 
peripneumony  in  a  Horfe  ibid. 

Often  miftaken  for  the  gripes  ibid. 
Pleurify  how  known  ibid. 

The  cure  232 

How  to  manage  Horfes  that  have 
their  Lungs  tainted  by  pleuiifies, 
&c.  2  2  it 

The  external  pleurify  ibid. 

Poll 
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INDEX. 


Poll-eviU  the  defcriptlon  and  fituation  of 
it  417 

The  caufes  of  it  ibid. 

Prognofticks  and  cure  ibid. 

Precautions  neceffary  in  opening  the 
poll-evil  419 

Several  ufefu!  remedies  420 

The  fuccefs  of  fcalding  for  the  poll- 
evil  421 

Porus  Billiarius^  or  Gall  pipe  in  a  Horfe 
defcribed  6 1 

Poultices  often  hurtful  in  the  ftranglcs 

226 

Powder  of  tin  greatly  recommended  to 
deftroy  worms  287 

Profufe  (failing.  See  Diabetes. 
Punctured  wounds  on  the  joints  394 
Pun£fured  wouuds  in  the  Eye  how  ma- 
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Epelents  improper  in  critical  fwell- 

426 
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Purges  for  Horfes  at  fir  ft  ought  to  be 
mild  128 

Forms  of  purges  131,  &c. 

The  manner  of  preparing  purges  129 
The  manner  of  giving  and  working 
them  off  ibid. 

Purging  neceflary  after  full  feeding  and 
want  of  exercife  109 

Purging  when  proper  after  grafs  12 1 
Cautions  about  it  124 

Cafes  that  require  it  ibid. 

The  manner  of  preparing  Horfes  for 
purging  _  127 

The  manner  of  preparing,  giving,  and 
working  them  off  129 

The  danger  of  purging  with  bad 
drugs  130 

Cautions  about  Horfes  in  purging  1 34 
habitual  often  the  cure  off  a  fur- 
feit  ■  _  ^  293 

Violent  purging  in  the  end  of  long 
ficknefs  for  the  moft  part  mortal  294 
Putrid  ulcers  defcribed  406 

Q.  ’  ’ 

Quitter  (or  quittor)  the  cure  of  it 

438 

^ickfihver  fomeiimes  helpful  to  wheefings 
but  not  to  broken  winded  Horfes  264 


Rhubarb  the  beft  purge  in  a  diarrhoea  29 1 
Ribs  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  37 

Riding  Horfes  in  the  gripes  not  always 
fafe  276 

Ringbone.,  its  affinity  with  the  bone 
fpavin  372 

Caufe  and  prognofticks  of  a  ring¬ 
bone  '  373 

Firing  the  only  method  to  remove  a 
ringbone  374 

Drawing  of  the  foie  feldom  fuccefsful 
in  ringbones  375. 

Roweling  fometimes  needful  after  grafs 

.  122 

Cautions  concerning  roweling  ibid. 
Rowels  neceflary  in  pleurifies  232 

An  inftance  of  a  rowel  turning  cance¬ 
rous  407 

Running  thrufh  440 

The  cure  441 

defcribed  301 

Horfes  fubjed  to  various  kinds  of 
ruptures  •  302 

The  way  how  Horfes  are  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  ruptures  and  burftennefs 

3®3 

Rye  grafs  hay  its  properties  95 


SAlt  marlhes  very  prejudicial  to  hu¬ 
man  conftitutions,  but  agree  well 
with  brute  creatures  100 

Salt  marches  the  beft  to  redify  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Horfes  in 

Sand  cracks  defcribed  437 

Their  prognofticks  and  cure  ibid. 
Scalding,  the  fuccefs  of  it  in  the  poll-evil 

- 

tumor  defcribed  359 

Scouring.  See  Lax  and  Scouring. 
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Sevfation^  how  performed  ■  84 

Septimus  Brutorum^  a  Mufcle  belonging 
to  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  and  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  not  to  be  found  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body  42 

Shank  bone  of  a  Horfe,  whfch  38 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Shank  51 

Shape  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  23 

Share  bone  of  a  Horfe  38 

Shoulder  blade-bone  37 

Shoulder  bone  ibid. 

Shoulder  drained  429 

Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder^  defcribed  49 
Sicknefs  in  Horfes  fometimes  the  caufeof 
blindnefs  i86 

Simple  fevers.  See  Fevers. 

Sinuous  ulcers  defcribed  405 

Skull  bones  of  a  Horfe  defcribed  34 
Sleeping  evil.  See  Lethargy. 

Soilings  the  ufe  of  it  1 1 5 

What  kind  cf  herbage  mod  fit  116 
Cautions  in  foiling  Horfes  1 17 

Sole,  the  drawing  of  it  feldom  fuccefs- 
ful  in  Ring-bones  ,  375 

Spavins  364,  381 

Specif cks  of  little  ufe  in  the  farcy  336 
defcribed  61 

Splents,  their  nature  and  caufe  375 
What  Horfes  mod  fubjedt  to  fplents 

ibid. 

Few  fplents  caufe  lamenefs  unlefs  they 
,  participate  with  the  joint  376 
The  cure  of  fplents  ibid. 

A  fplent  near  the  joint  to  be  treated 
as  a  bone  fpavin  377 

Splintered  wounds  howto  be  treated  397 
Spring  colds  in  Horfes  216 

St.  Anthony's  fire  refembles  the  farcy  in  a 
Horfe  337 

Staggers.  See  Convulfions  170 

Staggers  fometimes  epidemical  218 
Stalling  of  Blood  in  what  manner  cured 

312 

An  indance  of  a  Horfe  that  dailed 
Blood  3 1 3 

Stalling  profufe.  See  Diabetes. 

Stifle  or  Knee  pan  bone  of  a  Horfe  39 
Stifle  lamenefs  433 

Stomach,  the  Mufcles  of  it  48 


Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  270 

Strains  and  other  outward  accidents  429 
Strangles  compared  by  foreigners  to  the 
fmall-pox  in  men  224 

Strangles  defcribed  225 

The  caufes  and  figns,  &c.  ibid. 

The  cure  226 

Errors  in  the  cure  of  the  drangles  ibid. 
An  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  Horfe  cured 

228 

Strangury,  the  caufe  and  figns  of  it  3 1 1 ' 
The  cure  ibid. 

Strengthening  charge  proper  in  bloocf 
fpavins  384 

Sublinqualis  gland  the  feat  of  the  drangles 

75 

Summers  grafs  when  neceflfary  fora  Horfe 

no 

A  of  Horfes  defcribed  316 

Surfeits  often  caufed  by  imperfedt  cures 
and  bad  and  ill  prepared  medicines 

317 

Surfeits  hard  to  cure  when  they  are  of  an 
old  danding  ibid. 

Surfeits  that  betoken  an  inward  decay 

ibid, 

A  caution  with  refpedl  to  forfeits  318 
A  dry  I'urfeit  defcribed  ibid. 

The  cure  319 

A  wet  forfeit  defcribed  320 

The  ufual  method  of  treating  a  moid 
inflam’d  forfeit  dangerous  ibid. 
Purging  neceflary  in  the  cure  of  for¬ 
feits  321 

How  to  be  managed  after  bad  medi¬ 
cines  ibid. 

A  proper  diet  for  forfeited  Horfes  324 
Swellings  from  blows  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  361 

Sweat  bread  in  a  Horfe  defcribed  6 1 


TEelh  of  Horfes  defcribed  4 

'Tempers  of  Horfes,  obfervations 
concerning  them  20 

Tents  and  hard  dolfils,  the  abufe  of  them 

393 
282 
Tft.es 


Territes  or  earth  worms 
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Tefies.  See  Genital  parts 
Thigh  bone  of  a  Horfe  on 

Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  52 

Thrujhes  defcribed  440 

How  managed  441 

Tongue  bone,  or  bone  of  the  Tongue  35 
Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  44 

Tone  of  the  Stomach  fometimes  recovered 
to  a  Horfe  by  grafs  293 

Trunk  of  a  Horfe,  the  Mufcles  of  it  46 
T umorSt  in  what  manner  they  are  formed 

358 

T umors  divided  in  four  kinds  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  viz.  the 
Phlegmon  1 
Eriftpelas  J 
OEdema  } 

Scirrhus  3 

Critical  tumors  in  Horfes  defcribed 

360 

Sometimes  the  poll-evil  and  filtula 
critical  ibid. 

Critical  tumors  generally  terminate  on 
the  hind  parts  of  a  Horfe  ibid. 
The  cure  361 


VArtcous  ulcers  how  to  be  treated 

406 

Varix  in  the  human  body,  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  blood  fpavin  38 1 

their  ufe  32 

Their  diftribution  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  body  of  a  Horfe  67 

Their  mechanifm  and  ftrudture  69 
Vermin.  See  Worms. 

Vertihra  or  Rack  bones  of  a  Horfe  de¬ 
fcribed  3^ 

Vertigos.  See  Head  difeafes  of  it. 
Vinegar  in  fome  cafes  preferable  to  ver¬ 
juice  363 

Ulcers  40 1 

An  ulcer  defined,  with  the  caufe  of 
ulcers  ibid. 

The  different  kinds  of  ulcers  ibid. 
The  progno flicks  402 

The  method  of  curing  ulcers  in  their 
different  kinds  403 

Urine,  a  fapprelTion  of  it  from  a  defedt 
in  the  Kidneys  described  3c 8 


E  X. 

The  cure  ^09 

The  cafe  of  a  drum  Horfe  difeafed  in 
his  Kidneys  ^lo 

Urine  bloody.  See  Stalling  Blood. 

W 

WAll  Eyes  for  the  mofl:  part  gene¬ 
rally  good  10 

Water  farcy.  See  Farcy. 

Water,  reftraining  Horfes  too  much 
from  it,  injurious  to  their  health  246 
Wens  defcribed  385 

Horfes  fubjedt  to  wens  ibid 

An  inftance  of  a  very  large  wen  near 
the  Wind-pipe  386 

The  cure  of  wens  ibid. 

Wens  on  the  Heel  of  the  Hock  and  El¬ 
bow  of  a  Horfe  for  the  moft  part 
owing  to  bruifes,  &c.  387 

Whirle-bor\t  of  a  Horfe  39 

Wind,  the  knowledge  of  it  j  9 

Bad  winded  Horfes  often  foul  feeders 

245 

Broken  wind  ’properly  a  convulfive 
difpofition  of  the  Eungs,  &c.  250 
Errors  in  feeding  may  caufe  a  broken 
wind  252 

Signs  which  are  often  the  forerunners 
of  a  broken  wind  252 

The  beft  method  to  prevent  a  broken 
wind  253  An  excellent  remedy  to 
prevent  a  Horfe  going  broken 
winded  256 

When  the  cough  leaves  a  Horfe  all 
at  once  it  is  apt  to  return  257 
Injedlions  in  the  Nofe  for  the  moft 
part  hurtful  '  258 

Garlick  boil’d  in  new  milk  helpful  in 
obflinate  coughs  ibid. 

The  proper  method  of  exercife  and 
feeding  ibid. 

How  a  Horfe  may  be  rendered  ufcful 
when  his  wind  is  gone  261 

The  effcdls  of  grafs  upon  broken 
winded  Horfes  264 

Windga’ls  dtkxxhtdi  ^^77 

The  caufe  of  windgalls  in  Hoifs  378 
Prcgnoflicks  ibid. 

The  method  to  prevent  windgalls  379 
3  The 
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The  cure  of  obftinate  windgalls  iVid, 

.  Firing  ufeful  in  the  cure  of  windgalls 

380 

WireVL^th  13,436 

Worms  282 

Horfes  fubjed  to  three  forts  of  worms 

ibid. 

The  caufe  of  worms  in  Horfes  283 
A  purge  to  deftroy  verpiin  285 
The  cure  of  all  kinds  Of  worms  and 
wormy  matter  in  the  Bowels  of 
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